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Petroleum Co.; Walter Cunningham ; James Buckley and Wm. H. 
Stephenson, for coal. Printed in Part LI. 
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6 EDWARD VII. APPENDIX No. 1 A. 1906 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 12, RESPECTING 
Hw LORD'S DAY 


ORDER OF REFERENCE. 


House or ComMons, 
TuHurspay, April 5, 1906. 


Resolved, That the Bill No. 12, respecting the Lord’s Day, be referred to a Select 
Committee composed of Messrs. Fitzpatrick, Ames, Daniel, Geoffrion, Macdonald 
(Pictou), Macdonnell, Miller, Piché, Pringle, Roche (Marquette), Sinclair, and Smith 
(Nanaimo), with authority to said committee to examine the said Bill, summon and 
hear witnesses, and report thereon to the House from time to time. 


Attest, 
AMEKOIS., 1B, MIO. 
Clerk of the House. 


Monpay, April 9, 1906. 


Ordered, That the said committee be authorized to employ a shorthand writer. 


Attest, 


DAOS] Bb: shin 
Clerk of the House. 


TuHurspay, April 19, 1906. 


Ordered, That leave be given the said committee to sit while the House is in 
session. 


Attest, 


AUSIOWS 18, IRINA 
Clerk of the House. 


Ordered, That the said committee be empowered to have their proceedings printed 
from day to day for the use of the committee and that rule 99 be suspended in re- 


ference thereto. 
Attest, 


WsO}S. 18, IHONAL, 
Clerk of the House. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 12, RESPECTING 
THE LORD'S, DAY 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Monpay, April 9, 1906. 
The committee met at 10.80 o’clock a.m. 


Present—Messrs. Fitzpatrick, Ames, Daniel, Miller, Piché, Pringle, Roche (Mar- 
quette), Sinclair and Smith (Nanaimo)—9. 


On motion of Mr. Fitzpatrick, Mr. Daniel was elected as chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Ames, it was 
Resolved, That the committee recommend that they be empowered to employ a 


shorthand writer. 


On motion of Hr. Pringle, Mr. T. C. Casgrain, K.C., was permitted to appear on 
behalf of certain railway corporations. 


After discussion as to method of procedure, it was 

Resolved, That no special form of notice to appear be sent out by the committee 
to parties interested in supporting or opposing the Bill, but that a general invitation 
to appear be extended to such persons through the press. 


On motion of Mr. Smith (Nanaimo), 
The committee adjourned till Thursday, April 19, at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
Attest, 


WALTER TODD, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


THurspay, April 19, 1906. 
The Committee met at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 


Present—Messrs. Daniel (Chairman), Fitzpatrick, Ames, Geoffrion, Macdonald 
(Pictou), Macdonnell, Miller, Piché, Pringle, Roche (Marquette), Sinclair and Smith 
(Nanaimo)—12. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Communications received by the Chairman and other members of the committee 
were read. (See minutes of evidence.) 
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Mr. T. OC. Casgrain, K.C., said that he desired to state that the names of the cor- 
porations which he represented were the Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk and the 
Canadian Northern Railway Companies, and he asked that a day next week be named 
upon which he could be heard. 

Mr. John G. O’Donoghue stated that he represented the Dominion Trades and 
Labour Council. 

Mr. G. Lynch Staunton, K.C., stated that he appeared on behalf of the following 
steel interests: the Algoma Steel Company, the Canadian Iron and Furnace Com- 
pany, the Hamilton Steel Company, John McDougall and others. 

Mr. Staunton suggested that the following amendment be made to subsection (f) 
of section 4: ‘Starting or maintaining fires, or doing repairs, or works of mainten- 
ance, or other work when such fires, repairs or work are essential to any manufactur- 
ing process which is of such a nature that without the doing thereof on the Lord’s 
Day such process cannot be continuously carried on during the other six days of the 
week,’ and that the following be added to section 4 as subsection (7), ‘ The smelting, 
reducing and refining of ores and minerals, the manufacture of fuels used therein, 
and other operations necessarily incidental thereto.’ 

Mr. C. A. Moss stated that he represented the pig iron industries, and that the 
amendment suggested by Mr. Staunton would meet their case. 

On motion of Mr. Macdonnell, Mr. Mark Bredin, representing the Master Bakers’ 
Association, was heard, and said that the amendment suggested by Mr. Fitzpatrick 
on the second reading of the Bill, ‘ for the production of food for human subsistence,’ 
would be satisfactory to their association. 

Mr. O’Donoghue objected to the proposed amendment. 

Mr. C. M. Gripton, representing the Chautauqua Association and Grimsby Park, 
asked that they be exempt from the operation of sections 5 and 7 of the Bill. 

At the request of Mr. W. H. Thurston, president of the Canadian Seventh Day 
Adventists Association, Mr. J. Folinsbee, barrister, was heard on their behalf. 

Mr. Folinsbee said that while his clients had not authorized him to suggest any 
amendment to the Bill on their behalf, he submitted that some such amendment as 
the following would meet their case, viz.: ‘Notwithstanding anything herein con- 


tained, whosoever conscientiously observes the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath,” 


and actually refrains from work and labour on that day, shall not be subject to prose- 
cution for performing work on the first day of the week, provided such labour does 
not actually disturb others on that day to any greater extent than the exemptions 
permitted by this Act do or to an unreasonable extent.’ 

Mr. Folinsbee also laid on the table a copy of a book entitled ‘ American State 
Papers—bearing on religious legislation, W. A. Blakely; also a pamphlet entitled, 
“The Leper Spot, or the Great Sin of the Times.’ 

The following additional interests desired to be heard before the committee 
viz. :— | 

The St. Lawrence and Adirondack Railway Company. 

The Pére Marquette Railway Company. 

The Northern Aluminum Company, of Shawinigan Falls. 

The Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 

The Shawinigan Carbide Company. 

The Electric Reduction Company of Buckingham. 

The Railway Employees, per Mr. Harvey Hall. 

The Jews of Montreal, per Mr. Goldstein. 

The Dominion Marine Association, representing the following vessel interests 
upon the inland waters of Canada from Montreal to the head of the lake 
navigation. 

The Montreal Transportation Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

The Ogdensburg Coal & Towing Company, Ltd., Montreal. 

The Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company, Montreal. 
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The Ottawa River Navigation Company. 

The Ottawa Transportation Company, Ltd., Ottawa. 

The Ottawa Forwarding Company, Ltd., Ottawa. 

The Upper Ottawa Improvement Company, Ottawa.” 

The Lake Ontario & Bay of Quinte Nav. Co., Ltd., Kingston. ~ 

The St. Lawrence River Steamboat Company, Ltd., Kingston. 

The Rideau Lakes Navigation Company, Ltd., Kingston. 

The Trent Valley Navigation Company, Ltd., Bobcaygeon. 

The Muskoka Lakes Nay. & Hotel Company, Ltd., Gravenhurst. 

The To:onto & Montreal Steamboat Company, Ltd., Toronto. 

The St. Lawie-ce & Chicago Steam Nay. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 

The North-west Steamship Company, Ltd, Toronto and Port Arthur. 

The Noithern Navigation Company, Ltd., Toronto and Collingwood. 

The Farrar Transportation Company, Ltd., Toronto and Collingwood. 

The Midland Navigation Company, Ltd., Midland. 

The Western Steamship Company, Ltd., Toronto. 

The Hamilton & Fort William Nav. Company, Ltd., Hamilton. 

The Union Steamship Companty, Ltd,, Hamilton. 

The New Ontario Steamship Company, Ltd., Hamilton. 

The Hamilton & Montreal Steamboat Company, Ltd., Hamilton. 

The Hamilton Steamboat Company, Ltd., Hamilton. | : 

The Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto Navigation Company, Ltd., Toronto and 

St. Catharines. 

Messrs. G. E. Jaques & Co., Montreal. 

The Miles Transportation Company, Ltd., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

The International Ferry Company, Ltd., Buffalo. 

The Donnelly Salvage & Wrecking Company, Ltd., Kingston. 

The Pembroke Navigation Company, Ltd., Pembroke. 

Messrs. Waldie & Wright (steamer Tadousac), Toronto. 

J.T. Mathews (steamer Haddington), Toronto. 

D. B. Hana (steamer Turret Crown), Toronto. 

The Canadian Lake & Ocean Navigation Company, Ltd., Toronto. 

Messrs. J. & T. Conlen, Thorold. 

Messrs. James Richardson & Sons, Kingston. 
And many other companies numbering in all some 60 different corporations and re- 
presenting practically all the freight and passenger transportation interests of the 
inland waters named, including not only the large lake carriers both of freight and 
passengers, but also the interests of the minor inland waters. 


On motion of Mr. Piché, it was ordered that typewritten copies of the various pro- 
posed amendments be made and sent to the members of the committee. 


On motion of Mr. Fitzpatrick, it was 

Resolved, That the committee recommend that leave be granted to them to sit 
while the House is in session, and that if such leave is granted, the committee do sit 
de die in diem until the inquiry is completed. 


On motion of Mr. Miller, it was 

Resolved, That the committee do recommend that they be given authority to have 
their proceedings printed from day to day, the number of copies to be left to the discre- 
tion of the chairman. 


Resolved, That the different interests represented before the committee be heard in 
the following order, viz. :— 


1. Transportation corporations. 
2. Manufacturers and trading interests. 
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3. Labour interests. 
4. Public health. 
5. Religious interests. 


e 
On motion of Mr. Fitzpatrick, it was 
Ordered, That the transportation interests be heard on Tuesday next, 24th inst., at 
10.30 o’clock a.m., and that if time permits, when they have completed their case, Mr. 
Goldstein, representing the Jews of Montreal, will be heard. 


The committee adjourned till Tuesday next, 24th inst., at 10.30 a.m. 


Attest, 


WALTER TODD, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Tusspay, April 24, 1906. 


The Committee met at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 


Present—Messrs. Daniel (Chairman), Fitzpatrick, Ames, Geoftrion, Macdonald 
(Pictou), Macdonnell, Miller, Piché, Pringle, Schaffner, Sinclair and Smith 
(Nanaimo)—12. 


A number of communications were read and filed (see page 44 of the evidence). 


The following persons were examined by Messrs. Casgrain, K.C., and Chrysler, 
K.C., regarding the effects of the Bill upom the Transportation interests, viz. : 


Mr. D. McNicoll, Vice-President, Canadian Pacific Railway ; Mr. F. H. McGuigan, 
Fourth Vice-President, Grand Trunk Railway; Mr. C. W. Spencer, General Manager, 
Mackenzie & Mann Systems; Mr. W. R. Tiffin, Superintendent Northern Division, 
east of Port Arthur, Grand Trunk Railway; Mr. H. Adams, Divisional Superinten- 
dent, Canada Southern Railway; Mr. J. R. Marlowe, Manager, Transportation Depart- 
ment, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


The Committee adjourned till 3 o’clock p.m. 
Attest, 


WALTER TODD, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Turspay, April 24, 1906. 


_3 o'clock p.m. 
The committee resumed. 


Mr. W. S. Stout, president and general manager of the Dominion Express Co., 
was examined by Mr. Chrysler, K.C. 


Mr. Francis King, K.C., representing the Dominion Marine Association, address- 
ed the committee and suggested the following amendments to the Bill:— 
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1. The substitution of the following for clause (a! of section 4:—‘ The conveying 
of travellers, freight, express, or His Majesty’s mails, the operation of any vessel or 
railway (C.M.M & H.) or the doing of any work incidental thereto.’ 

2. The elision of clauses (g) and (h) of section 4. 

~ 3. The insertion of the following as a new clause (g) in section 4:—‘ The opera- 
tion of the canals of the Dominion at the passing of this Act or as may from time to 
time determined by the Governor General in Council.’ 

4, The insertion of the word ‘emergency’ before the word ‘ necessity’ in lines 2 
and 4 of section 4.. 


Mr. F. Meredith, K.C., representing the Shipping Federation of Canada, Mont- 
real, spoke in support of the amendments suggested by Mr. King. 


Mr. Robb, manager of the Federation, was examined. Mr. Chrysler stated that 
the interests represented by himself and Mr. Casgrain were prepared to accept the 
amendments suggested by Mr. Francis King; subsequently, however, he submitted 
two amendments which they had prepared, as follows :— 

1. Section 4, 1st Clawse—Add before the word ‘ necessity’ in the second line the 
word ‘ emergency.’ 

2. Section 4, Clause (e).—Substitute the following: ‘the conveying of travellers, 
freight, express, or His Majesty’s mails, and the doing of any work incidental thereto.’ 


The following persons then addressed the committee :— 

Mr. C. J. Smith, general manager Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Co. 

Mr. W. J. White, representing the Dominion Transport Co. and the Dominion 
Transfer Co. 

Mr. J. Harvey Hall, representing the railway train service men of Canada. 

Mr. P. M. Draper, secretary of the Trades and Labour Congress ot Canada, and 

Dr. Black, M.P., in the interests of public health. 


Mr. Hall filed a number of letters received from railway employees in answer to 
questions submitted to them regarding the effects of the Bill. (See evidence, page ). 


Mr. Draper filed a memorial from the Congress. (See evidence, page  ). 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow at 10.30 o’clock a.m. 


Attest, 
WALTER TODD, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Wepnespay, April 25, 1906. 
The committee met at 10 o’clock a.m. 


Present : Messrs. Daniel (chairman), Fitzpatrick, Ames, Geoffrion, Macdonald, 
Miller, Piché, Pringle, Schaffmer, Sinclair and Smith (Nanaimo).—12. 


Dr. Black, M.P., submitted the following amendment in the interests of public 
health, viz. :— : 

‘No railway corporation, steamship company, manufactory or any company, per- 
son or persons employing labour shall employ or cause to be employed for work on the 
Sabbath day any person who has worked more than five days, of ten hours during the 
week preceding.’ 


Mr. George J. Bury, General Superintendent, Canadian Pacific Railway, Winni- 
peg, addressed the committee; letter from Mr, Castle to Mr. Bury re cost of raising 
and marketing a bushel of wheat—read and filed (see minutes of evidence.) 
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Mr. Aylen, K.C., stated that he had also been asked to represent the following per- 
sons: Mr. F. P. Jones, for the Dominion Iron and Steel Co., of Sydney, N.S.; Mr. 
Moss, for the Deseronto Iron Co., and the Willson Carbide Co., the Atikokan Iron 
Co., and the Lake Superior Copper Co.; Mr. Foster, K.C., for whe industries at Shaw- 
inigan Falls; Mr. D. H. Brown, for the Canadian Cones Co.; Mr. Edward Peck, 
for the Bees Rolling Mills, Ltd.; Mr. St. Maurice, for John McDougall & Co., of 
Montreal; Mr. P. H. Falter, for ‘the Northern Aluminum O©o., of Shawinigan Falls; 
Mr. F. J. Drummond, for the Algoma Steel Co., the Canada Iron Furnace Co., and 
the Londonderry Iron and Mining Co.; Mr. F. H. Clergue for the industries at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., and Mr. J. R. Kinghorn, for the Montreal Rolling Mills. 


Mr. R. D. Hassen, manager of the Hull Cement Works, was examined. 


Mr. O. L. Lewis, Chatham, Ont., representing the Walker Oil and Gas Co., ad- 
dressed the committee. 


Mr. Fred. Cook, of Ottawa, addressed the committee on behalf of the Victoria 
Colonist newspaper. 


Mr. Dunean Ross, M.P., addressed the committee in reference to the placer min- 
ing interests. 


The committee adjourned to the call of the chair. 


Mr. Piché submitted a memorial from the Independent Labour Association of 
‘Montreal. 


Attest, 
WALTER TODD, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Fripay, April 27, 1906. 
The committee met at 10 o’clock am. 


Present: Messrs. Daniel (chairman), Fitzpatrick, Ames, Macdonald, Mac- 
donell, Miller, Piché, Pringle, Sinclair, and Smith (Nanaimo)—10. : 


Mr. Casgrain, K.C., made a statement on behalf of the St. Anthony Lumber.Com- 
pany, of Whitney, Ont. 


Mr. R. U. McPherson, of Toronto, appeared for the Lord’s Day Alliance. 


Rev. J. G. Shearer, travelling secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance, was examined 
by Mr. McPherson. 


A number of letters and papers were filed by Mr. Shearer and others, and ordered 
to be printed. (See minutes of evidence.) 


Mr. W. T. Kernahan, secretary of the Brewers and Malsters Association, spoke 
on behalf of the brewing interests. 


Mr. W. P. Telford, M.P., president of the Sun Cement Company, was examined 
by Mr. McPherson regarding the need of Sunday labour in the manufacture of cement. 


Mr. McPherson submitted the following proposed amendment :— 

‘4. (f) Starting and maintaining fires, doing repairs in case of emergency or to 
furnaces or other work of a like incidental character when such fires, repairs or works 
are essential to any industrial process of such a continuous nature that it cannot be 
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stopped without serious injury to its product or plant, and that without the doing of 
such work on the Lord’s Day such process cannot be carried on continuously and safely 
during the other six days of the week. 

2. Any work without the doing of which on the Lord’s Day electric current or gas 
cannot be continuously supplied for lawful purposes.’ 


Mr. Goldstein appeared on behalf of the Jews of Canada, and after addressing 
the committee, submitted the following proposed amendment :— 


‘ Nothwithstanding anything herein contained whoever conscientiously and habitu- 
ally observes the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath and actually refrains from 
work and labour on that day, shall not be subject to prosecution for performing work 
or labour on the first day of the week, provided that such work or labour does not dis- 
turb other persons in the observance of the first day of the week as holy time, and that 
the place where the same is performed be not open for traffic on that day.’ 


On motion of Mr. Miller, Hon. Mr. Power, Senator, was heard, as to certain 
suggested amendments. 


The committee adjourned to the call of the chair. 


Attest, 
WALTER TODD, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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WEDNESDAY, May 9, 1906. 
The Committee met at 10 o’clock a.m. 


, PRESENT :—Messrs. Daniel (chairman), Fitzpatrick, Macdonnell, Miller, Pringle, 
Schaffner and Smith (Nanaimo).—7. 


Resolved, That Rev. Mr. Shearer, on behalf of the Lord’s Day Alliance, be per- 
mitted to read the letters filed this day by Mr. Chrysler, and that any memorandum 
that he may submit to the chairman in reference thereto be printed. 


er a 0 


The chairman read a letter from Mr. Chrysler, K.C., enclosing several letters re- 
ceived by him from the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Co., and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., regarding the 
character of work performed on these roads on Sundays. 


Ordered, That the said letters be printed. 
A number of other letters were filed and ordered to be printed. 


A report signed by Messrs. R. U. McPherson and J. G. Shearer, on behalf of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, regarding the result of their conference with the representatives 
of the transportation and shipping interests; and a similar report signed by Messrs. 
T. C. Casgrain and F. H. Chrysler for the railway companies of Canada, by Mr. F. 
E. Meredith for the Shipping Federation of Canada, and by Mr. F. King for the Do- 
minion Marine Association, were filed and ordered to be printed. 


eee a eee 


The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Attest, 
f. WALTER TODD, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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WeEpNEspAy, May 16, 1906. 


The committee met at 3 o’clock, p.m. 


Present.—Messrs. Daniel (chairman), Fitzpatrick, Ames, Macdonell, Miller, 
Piché, Pringle, Schaffner, Sinclair, Smith (Nanaimo).—10. 


Mr. Piers Davidson appeared for the Nichols Chemical Company of Canada, 
Limited, and submitted a memorial which was filed. (See page xiv.) 


The Bill was considered and amended, and ordered to be redrafted as amended, 
and copies sent to members of the committee. 


The committee adjourned at 10 o’clock, p.m., to the call of the chair. 


WEDNESDAY, May 30, 1906. 
The committee met at 10 o’clock a.m. 


Present.—Messrs. Fitzpatrick, Ames, Geoffrion, Miller, Piché, Schaffner and 
Sinclair.—7. 


In the absence of the chairman, Mr. Geoffrion was moved into the chair. 
The Bill as redrafted was considered and further amended. 


The committee adjourned till Friday next at 11 o’clock. 


Frinay, June 1, 1906. 
The committee met at 11 o’clock, a.m. 


PresENT.—Messrs. Daniel (chairman), Fitzpatrick, Ames, Geoffrion, Macdonald, 
Miller, Piché, Pringle, Schaffner, Sinclair and Smith (Nanaimo).—11. 


The Bill was further considered as follows :— 

First clause read and agreed to. . 

Second clause was read and amended as follows: after ‘ Lofd’s Day’ in line 
one insert ‘except as provided herein, or in any Provincial Act heretofore passed’; 
after ‘or’ in line four, insert ‘in connection with such ealling, or for gain,” and 
strike out the last line—clause agreed to as amended. ; 

Third clause was read and struck out. 

Fourth clause was read, numbered three and amended as follows: strike out 
from subsection (b) inclusive to the end of the clause, and take in the following :— 

(b) Work for the relief of sickness and suffering, including the sale of drugs, 
medicines and other surgical appliances by retail. 

(c) Receiving, transmitting, or delivering telegraph or telephone messages. 

(d) Starting or maintaining fires, making repairs to furnaces and repairs in 
eases of emergency, and doing any other work, when such fires, repairs or work are 
essential to any industrial process of such a continuous nature that it cannot be 
stopped without serious injury to its product, to the plant or property used in such 
process or if without the doing of such work on the Lord’s Day such process cannot 
be carried on continuously and safely during the other six days of the week. 

(e) Any work without the doing of which on the Lord’s Day electric current, 
light, heat, water or gas cannot be continuously supplied for lawful purposes. 
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. (f) The conveying of travellers and work incidental thereto. 

(g) The continuance to their destination of trains and vessels in transit when 
the Lord’s Day begins. 

(h) Loading and unloading merchandise, at intermediate points, on or from 
passenger boats or passenger trains. 

(2) Keeping railway tracks free from snow, or ice, making repairs in cases of 
emergency or doing any other work of a like incidental character without the doing 
of which on the Lord’s Day the traffic on any transportation line cannot be safely 
carried on. 

(7) Work before six o’clock in the forenoon and after eight o’clock in the after- 
noon of yard crews in handling cars in railway yards. 

(k) Loading, unloading and operating any ocean going vessel which otherwise 
would be unduly delayed after her schedule date of sailing, or any vessel which other- 
wise would be in imminent danger of being detained by the closing of navigation. 

(1) The carrying of live stock and perishable products arriving at any point dur- 
ing the Lord’s Day. 

(m) The operating of any ferry or boat authorized by competent authority to 
carry passengers on the Lord’s Day. 

(n) The hiring of horses and carriages for the personal use of the hirer or his 
family for any purpose not prohibited by this Act. 

(0) Any unavoidable work after eight o’clock in the afternoon of the Lord’s Day 
in the preparation of the regular Monday morning edition of a daily newspaper. 

(p) Any unavoidable work after four o’clock in the afternoon of the Lord’s Day 
for or in connection with the setting of bakers sponge. 

(q) The delivery of milk and ice for domestic use and the work of domestic 
servants. 

(r) The operation of any Canadian electric street railway company whose line is 
interprovincial or international, of its cars, for passenger traffic, on the Lord’s Day 
or any line or branch now regularly so operated. 

The clause as amended was agreed to. 


The following was read and agreed to and inserted as clause four, viz. :— 

‘4, It shall not be lawful for any person to permit any employees other than em- 
ployees on boats which do not complete their regular trips within twenty-four 
_ hours to do on the Lord’s Day any work within subsections (¢) to (m) inclusive, and 
subsections (q) and (7) of section three of this Act or incidental thereto, unless such 
employee is given during the next six days of such week twenty-four consecutive hours 
without labour.’ 


Clauses 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 were read and agreed to. 

The following were read and agreed to and inserted as clauses 10 and 11:— 

“10. It shall not be lawful for any person to bring into Canada for sale or dis- 
tribution or to sell or distribute within Canada on the Lord’s Day any foreign news- 
paper or publication classified as a newspaper. 

‘11. Notwithstanding anything herein contained whoever conscientiously and 
habitually observes the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath and actually refrains 
from work and labour on that day, shall not be subject to prosecution for performing 
work or labour on the first day of the week, provided that such work or labour does 
not disturb other persons in the observance of the first day of the week as holy time, 
and that the place where the same is performed be not open for traffic on that day.’ 

Clauses 10, 11 and 12 were read and agreed to and re-numbered as 12, 13 and 14, 
respectively. 

Clause 13 was read and amended by inserting after ‘than’ in line 6 the words 
‘fifty dollars’ ; by inserting after ‘than’ in line 8 the words ‘one hundred dollars’, 
and by adding at the end of the clause the following: ‘or affect the rights of any other 
railway under any provincial Act.’ The clause was re-numbered 15 and agreed to as 
amended. 
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Clauses 14 and 15 were read and agreed to and renumbered as 16 and 17. 


The preamble was read and adopted. 


Ordered, that the Bill as amended, together with the Minutes of Proceedings be 
reported to the House this day. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick submitted the following proposed amendments to the Bill, and 
suggested that as there was not time for the committee to consider them fully at 
present, they be attached to the Bill and reported for consideration in Committee of 
the whole House, which was agreed to. 


EXTRAS AS SUBSECTIONS (S), (T) AND (U) OF SECTION 3, TO BE INSERTED ONLY IF 
IMPERATIVE. 


(S) Between the 15th of September and the close of lake navigation, carrying 
grain in trains loaded exclusively therewith, transhipping grain at lake or river 
ports, and returning grain cars to shipping points. 

(T) Any work which the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, having 
clusively therewith, freight passing through Canada in bond from one foreign 
country to another. 

4 (U) Any work which the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, having 
regard to the object of this Act, shall unanimously deem necessary to permit in con- 
nection with the freight traffic of any railway. 

2. The costs of all parties of applications to the board hereunder shall be borne 
by the applicant, and if more than one equally. 

3. Notice of application, in which the reasons to be relied on shall be fully set 
out, shall be given to the Department of Railways. 

4. In all other respects the procedure under the Railway Act shall, so far as 
applicable, apply. 


The following papers, filed since May 9th, were ordered to be printed in the 
proceedings, viz.: 


CANADIAN PaciFic Raibway CoMPANY’s TELEGRAPH. 
Toronto, June 1, 1906. 
Hon. CuHas. FITZPATRICK, 
Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa. 


Trust the government will favourably consider some provision for Jewish citi- 
zens re Lord’s Day Bill. 
A. C. MacDONELL, 


SELECT CoMMITTEE ON Bint No. 12, Respecting THE Lorp’s Day. 


The Nichols Chemical Company of Canada, Limited, respectfully represents to 
your committee the followitig facts :— 

1. The company carries on at Capelton, P.Q., the manufacture of sulphurie and 
other acids, which enter largely into the manufacture of high explosives, iron, tex- 
tiles, sugar, tanning, petroleum, paint, glue, paper, copper, fertilizer, and a multi- 
tude of other articles of commerce. The production of sulphuric and other acids 
within Canada is, therefore, a matter which affects in a large measure the whole 
trade of the Dominion. 

2. The cessation of the manufacture of sulphuric and other acids within Canada 
would necessitate their importation from the United States (where their manufac- 
ture is not discontinued on Sundays), at an increased cost to Canadian consumers 
of at least thirty per cent, in addition to the destruction of a Canadian industry. 
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3. It will be impossible to continue the manufacture of sulphuric and other 
acids within Canada, and it will become necessary for the company to close its 
plant here, if the Bill entitled: ‘An Act respecting the Lord’s Day’ should become 
law, in its present form, inasmuch as the same will prohibit the continuance of the 

rocess of manufacture of those products on Sundays. 

4. It is a scientific fact that the manufacture of sulphuric and other acids is and 
must be a continuous process, which must be carried on uninterruptedly day in and 
day out, for the following reasons :— 

5. There are two general processes for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, namely, 
the ‘ Chamber Process’ and the ‘ Contact Process,’ both of which are employed by the 
company. The fuel in both processes is the sulphur itself, which on combustion pro- 

uces the gas from which the acid is made. 

It takes from three to four days to start the ‘Chamber Process’ into incomplete 
operation, and about one week to bring it into complete successful operation. It takes 
about ten days to bring the ‘ Contact Process’ into full efficient operation. The latter 
process is the new and modern process, and will in time entirely supersede the old. 

Should the company be compelled to cease operating on Sunday, the fires would 
either ‘be extinguished or die down so low, that, in either event the furnaces would 
have to be cleaned out and the fires re-started. Either process would not then be in 
efficient operation before the advent of the succeeding Sunday. 

Nor would permission to maintain the fires on Sunday meet the difficulty, inas- 
much as the process of manufacture results and proceeds automatically, as the result 
of the combustion of the sulphur, which is its own fuel, thereby requiring the con- 
stant and careful attention of operatives to handle the product, as it is produced. 

It is impossible to continue the fires and arrest the production of the acid; and, 
if the plant be not carefully attended to by operatives, it would be destroyed, with the 
the resultant escape of an extremely noxious gas, and consequent destruction of life 
and property. 

In this particular there is, therefore, an essential and marked distinction between 
these and ordinary factory fires. 

6. Remarks of a similar character apply to the manufacture of other acids and 
chemical processes. 

7. The company has always in the past discontinued on Sunday such work as was 
not absolutely essential should be carried on continuously. 

The company, therefore, urgently and respectfully requests that section four, 
paragraph (f) be amended by the addition of the words ‘ continuing processes,’ after 
the word ‘fires’ in the first line thereof. and by the insertion of a comma after the 
word ‘character’ in the second line thereof. 


We have the honour to be, gentlemen, - 
Your obedient servants, 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED. 


: Per E. S. Pincort, 
222 St. James St., Montreal. General Manager. 


CanapiAN Paciric Ratpway ComPaNny’s TELEGRAPH. 
Newson, B.C., 1st May, 1906. 
Ratex Smitu, M.P., 
Ottawa. 


Seeure if possible amendment Lord’s Day Bill, ensure status quo, publish 
Sunday papers in British Columbia. Under existing conditions least possible Sun- 
day labour involved, change to Monday mornings means editorial staff lose entire 
Sunday and be found avoidable employ part mechanical staff also. In addition will 
necessitate Sunday night work part telegraph operators custom Sunday morning 
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papers quite satisfactory, people British Columbia as whole including clergy whom 
we have consulted. 
CARTER COTTON, 
News-Advertiser, Vancouver. 


A. G. SARGISON, 
Colonist, Victoria. 


F. G. DEANE, 
Daily News, Nelson. 


House or Commons, 
Ortawa, May 15, 1906. 


Dear Sir,—Enclosed herewith find letter and resolution received by me re the 
Lord’s Day Bill which I desire to bring to the attention of the committee of this 
Bill. 

Yours very truly, 
F. F. PARDEE. 
Dre Je We Danvell MEPs . 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Tue NorTHern NaAvicaTIoN CoMPANY oF ONTARIO, LIMITED. 
Sarnia, Can., April 11, 1906. 


FE. FE. ParpEr, M.-P, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir—In acccordance with our recent conversation respecting the Bill on 
the observance of the Lord’s Day, introduced by Mr. Fitzpatrick, would say, I have 
carefully read over the Bill and reach the following conclusions :— 

Clause 2.—If this clause would prevent our loading freight at Point Edward on 
Sunday, it would work a hardship on this company and prove a very expensive mat- 
ter for us. For instance, we have a steamer arriving at Point Edward on Saturday 
which generally takes all the balance of that day to unload. This particular steamer 
has a heavy west-bound freight tonnage to take care of, and it is not always possible 
to get her loaded in time to clear on her next trip unless she is worked Sunday. On 
previous seasons when at times the freight is light and she can be loaded without 
working the men nights, we have given them their choice of working from six p.m., 
to midnight Satyrday and coming out at midnight on Sunday night or taking their 
rest and having the evenings at home with their families or going to church if they 
like, and doing the work on Sunday working regular hours same as any other day. 
1 may say they have invariably chosen to work during the day time on Sunday 
rather than do the night work. In the fall of the year when freight is heavy, it 
would be impossible to get around working sometimes from the time she comes in on 
Saturday till she goes out again. Our freighting operations as you know are ear- 
ried on at Point Edward and the nearest house is half a mile away and that is a 
hotel so we do not disturb any one’s quiet. We always ask the men to come out, but 
if any of them prefer for conscientious reason not to do it is all right and does not 
interfere with their jobs. 

Clause 4, section E.—The meaning of this is not clear. The conveying of travel- 
lers is permitted, but how would it be applied in case a vessel carries both passengers 
and freight as all ours do. If on account of handling freight they are only permitted 
to run to the next regular port of call must they stop there until midnight Sunday 
before they can unload their freight and be at the expense of feeding two or three 
hundred passengers all day ? If so this would be a most serious annoyance to the 
travelling public. For instance, we have a steamer reaching Port Arthur on Sunday 
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mornings and leaving for Duluth at 9 o’clock the same night, and in that time she has 
to unload and+load from 500 to 1,000 tons or more of freight. If she were required to 
wait there for midnight with all her passengers, she would not only be at great expense 
for their keep, but they being mostly bound for points beyond Duluth would miss their 
connections, which would mean no end of trouble and annoyance to them. Besides 
this steamer would be thrown a day behind her schedule for all the rest of the trip, 
and our boats are timed so closely that they would never be able to pick up their time 
again all season. The same thing would occur with our Georgian Bay steamers all 
along the line. We have three steamers on the Bay on their run on Sundays, so you 
see what it would mean, and to my mind it is too ridiculous for any sane man to 
consider. d 

The government has thought it wise in the past to open all the canals on Sunday 
to permit the passage of vessels in the fall, and the Soo Canal is open all season. 
(Grain is also permitted to be loaded, but if this Bill became law the elevator men could 
not weigh or deliver grain, which in the case of our Sunday steamer at Port Arthur, 
would prevent her getting her load. This in addition to the blocking of the handling 
of package freight. 

Section d of this clause permits the sending of messages by wire, which I suppose 
is intended to allow family intercourse by telephone as well as emergency messages by 
telegraph, but does the honourable gentleman not understand that many people trans- 
act all their business by wire? This would be a direct discrimination, permitting some 
men to do business, while others who have large sums invested are tied up and cannot 
turn a wheel. 

On the whole I think there would necessarily have to be so many amendments 
and exceptions to this Bill in order to meet the requirements of all that it would be 
useless and we might better stay the way we are. It seems to me that we are too ad- 
vanced in this country to submit to any such puritanical measures as this seems to be. 
People might stand blue laws a hundred years ago, but not now, and I think any effort 
you can put forth towards the defeat of this Bill would be appreciated by your con- 
stituents. 

Yours very truly, 


C. H. NICHOLSON, 
Traffic Manager. 


THE Rectory, 
Sarnia, Ont., May 10, 1906: 


At the annual meeting of the Ruri-decanal Chapter of the Church of England, 
in the county of Lambton, held at Courtright, on Monday, May 7, 1906, the following 
resolution was carried unanimously :— 

Resolved, that in view of the many attempts that are being made to destroy or 
restrict the usefulness of the Bill on the Lord’s Day observance, now before the 
House, we, the members of the Deanery of Lambton, representing the constituencies 
of East and West Lambton, place on record our hearty disapproval of such attempts, 
and trust that the committee and the House of Commons will make no concessions 
that may in any way destroy or hinder the enforcement of legislation designed to 
protect the Lord’s Day as a day of rest. 

And further, be it resolved that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Minister 
of Justice, and the local representatives. 

Ir. R. DAVIS, Rural Dean, 
Chairman. 
F, F, Parpze, Esq., M.P., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
1—s 
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Hamitton Powper Company, 
Dr. J. W. DANIEL, pe Wave 906: 
Chairman, Select Committee for Bill No. 12, 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—In common, writer judges, with many other employers of labour, our 
company was dilatory in carefully reading over the clause of the Bill respecting the 
Lord’s Day observance. 

In manufacturing what is called black powder, the process is a continuous one, 
it taking seven days actual work, mostly grinding, to complete it. Any break, such 
as of necessity shutting down work on Sunday, you can well imagine would tangle 
affairs up in a most disastrous manner. I trust that exception for such a process 
as the above will be carefully safeguarded when the Act goes before the House. 

I might say that this necessary work which we do on Sunday is almost auto- 
matic, but one man, at each factory, at the present output, attending to it, and he 
merely being there for supervision. 

Your obedient servant, 
THOS. C. BRAINERD, 
President. 


Le 18 avril 1906. 


A une session générale du conseil de la ville de Berthier, tenue en la salle de ’hé- 
tel de ville, en la dite ville, le dix-huittiéme jour du mois d’avril mil neuf cent six, 4 
sept heures du soir, en vertu de l’Acte de la province de Québec, passé en 1876, 40 
Victoria, chapitre 48, intitulé: “ Acte pour refondre et amender |’Acte pour incorporer 
la ville de Berthier, et V’acte qui l’amende”. 

A laquelle session sont présents : Son Honneur le maire A. L. Caisse, écr, au fau- 
teuil, et messieurs les conseillers R. Gariépy, J. O. Lavallée, G. Mathieu et J. O. Tel- 
lier, formant quorum du dit conseil qui représente la corporation de la ville de Ber- 
thier connue et incorporée sous le nom de “ Le maire et le conseil de la ville de Ber- 
Wane 

Et M. Lavallée, secondé par M. Tellier, propose et il est unanimement résolu : 

Que ce conseil considérerait regrettable et comme étant préjudiciable aux intéréts 
généraux non seulement de la ville de Berthier mais aussi des ports intermédiaires 
entre Berthier et Montréal, adoption de la clause “six” du bill concernant Vobser- 
vance du dimanche actuellement devant la Chambre des Communes : Attendu qu’elle 
enléve 4 nombre de familles et pour plusieurs la seule occasion de visiter leurs parents 
et amis, par vole peu dispendieuse de navigation ; aux ouvriers, |’occasion d’un voyage, 
d’une excursion, 4 la fois économique et nécessaire 4 la santé. 

Que ces excursions 4 bord des bateaux, qui sont d’ailleurs un amusement agréable 
et sain, créent et constituent une certaine source de revenus pour les différentes 
localités o& arrétent ces bateaux, et pour les propriétaires des bateaux un—gain re- 
lativement considérable et propre a les aider 4 fournir une plus grande accommodation 
au public voyageur. 

Que les excursions faites jusqu’a présent 4 bord des bateaux de la Compagnie Ri- 
chelieu et Ontario 4 Berthierville n’ont jamais été cause de désordre. 

Que ce conseil désirerait la continuation de ces voyages paisibles. 

Que copie de la présente résolution soit par ’entremise du député de notre comté, 
soumise au président du comité chargé de la consideration du bill concernant l’obser- 
vance du dimanche. 

Pour vraie extrait du registre des délibérations du conseil de la ville de Berthier, 
conservé dans les archives du dit conseil, sous ma garde en ma qualité de secrétaire- 
trésorier. 

En foi de quoi, mon seing et le sceau de la dite corporation de la ville de Ber- 
thier, 4 Berthier, 23 avril 1906. 

WE a, IE, DO BIUN 


Secrétaire-trésorier. 
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At a general meeting of the council of the town of Berthier, held in the assembly 
room of the town hall, of the said town, on the eighteenth day of April, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and six, at the hour of seven in the evening, in accordance with 
the Act of the province of Quebec, passed in 1876, being 40 Vict., Chap. 48, inti- 
tuled: ‘An Act to consolidate and amend the Act to Incorporate the town of Ber- 
thier and the Act which amends the same.” 

At which meeting were present: His Honour the Mayor, A. L. Caisse, Esq., in 
the chair, and Messrs. Aldermen R. Cariépy, J. O. Lavallée, G. Mathieu, and J. O. 
Tellier, constituting a quorum of the said council, which represents the corporation of 
the town of Berthier, known and incorporated under the name of ‘The Mayor and 
Town Council of Berthier.’ 

Moved by Mr. Lavallée and seconded by Mr. Tellier, and unanimously resolved: 

That this council would consider as regrettable and prejudicial to the interests 
_ of the town of Berthier and also of the intermediary ports between Berthier and 
Montreal, the adoption of clause ‘six’ of the Bill respecting the observance of the 
Sunday, now before the House of Commons. Inasmuch as it deprives a number 
of families and many people of the only opportunity of visiting their relatives and 
friends by the inexpensive navigation route; and the labourers the opportunity of a 
frip, or an excursion, at once cheap and necessary for the health. 

That those excursions on board steamboats, while being an agreeable and 
healthy amusement, create and constitute a certain source of revenue for the 
different places at which the steamboats stop, and for the owners of the steamboats 
a comparatively large income calculated to assist them in supplying the travelling 
public with greater accommodations. 

That heretofore the excursions held on board of the steamboats of the Richelieu 
and Ontario Navigation Company to Berthierville have never been the cause of dis- 
order. 

’ That this council desires to have these peaceful trips continued. 

That a copy of this resolution, through the hands of the member for our county, 
be submitted to the chairman of the committee in charge of the Bill respecting the 
observance of the Sunday. 

A true extract of the minute book of the council of the town of Berthier, kept 
in the archives of the said council, under my care, in my capacity of secretary 
treasurer. 

Attested by my signature and the seal of the corporation of the town of Ber- 
thier, at Berthier, the 23rd April, 1906. 


Me AS. AWISEN. 
Secretary Treasurer. 


The committee then adjourned sine die. 


Attest. 
WALTER TODD, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON BILL No. 12, RESPECTING 
mae LORD'S DAY 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Tuurspay, April 19, 1906. 


The Select Special Committee to whom was referred Bill No. 12, an Act respecting 
the Lord’s Day, met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Daniel, presiding. 


The CuairMAN,—If the committee will please come to order, the committee will in 
the first place have to institute whatever order of proceedings they may think most 
advantageous. We have a number of gentlemen here who I presume wish to be heard, 
and in addition to that we have a number of communications, so that I will ask the 
committee to offer a resolution as to what they may think the best mode of proceeding 
in this matter, whether to first hear the communications, or to hear those who wish to 
speak. 


Mr. Prinette.—I move that the communications be read. 


Mr. Grorrrion.—Before we hear these communications—I do not know the num- 
ber, but it may take a long time—had we not better hear the people who are present. 
Some gentlemen have come a long way and probably they would like to be heard before 
we proceed to read the communications. 


The CHAIRMAN.—They are very short. 


Minutes and communications were read by the secretary, as follows, viz. :— 


OFFICE OF THE Minister or PusBLic Works or CANADA, 
Ortawa, April 9, 1906. 
Dr a. Wi. DANIT: MP: 
Chairman, Select Committee on Bill No. 12, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—TI inclose, herewith, for the consideration of the Select Committee on 
Bill No. 12, respecting the Lord’s Day, a communication which I have received from 
_ the London Rolling Mill Company, Ltd., regarding clause ‘F’ of section 4 of the Bill. 
‘ Yours very truly, 

C.S. HYMAN. 


Lonpon, Canapa, April 4, 1906. 
Hon. C. S. Hyman, 
Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


DEAR Sir,—We have been carefully over the Bill respecting the Lord’s Day, with 
our solicitor and find that clause ‘ F’ of section 4 will seriously interfere with the oper- 
ation of our business. We close our mill as soon as possible after one o’clock on Satur- 

i=l : 
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day, and we are therefore not in ‘actual operation when the Lord’s Day begins,’ as de- 
fined by the Bill. In order to operate our mill for six days in the week it is absolutely 
necessary to repair our furnaces on Sunday. The Saturday afternoon cannot be used 
for this work because the furnaces require from ten to twenty hours to cool before a 
man can get into them. We usually employ from two to six men on Sunday, some- 
times not all day, but usually the greater part of it, and if these men are not permitted 
to work on that day, it will mean that we should have to suspend operations on Monday 
which would throw about two hundred men out of one day’s work in the week, and it 
would be an utter impossibility for us to hold our workmen together if-they could not 
make full time; they would simply leave us and go to other factories where conditions 
were more favourable. 

Will you kindly lay this matter before Mr. Fitzpatrick and urge upon him tbe 
secessity of eliminating that part of clause ‘F,’ section 4, which reads ‘ Actually in 
operation when the Lord’s Day begins.’ 

This step is positively necessary in the interests of rolling mills generally. 


Yours truly, 
LONDON ROLLING MILL CoO., 
Per ©. H. Wuirt, Manager. 


Ortawa, April 18, 1906. 


Dr, DANIEL, M.P!, 
Chairman of the Select Committee re Lord’s Day Bill, 
Ottawa. 2 


Dear Sir,—A client of ours, the Electric Reduction Company, of Buckingham, is 
afraid that the said Bill will put an end to the business in which the said company is 
engaged. This company has been, for the past ten years, engaged in manufacturing 
phosphorus from phosphate of lime by an electrical process; the heat used in con- 
nection with such manufacture of phosphorus being produced by electricity. Such 
a business, apparently, would not be protected by the Act as it stands. In case opera- 
tions ceased on Sunday the consequences would be:— 


1. That solid rock or metal would form in the bottom of the electrical furnace; 

2. That the furnace would require to be taken down and the said rock removed 
before operations could again begin. The taking down and putting up of such fur- 
naces would require three or four days; 

3. There would also be danger from explosions, as the phosphorus leaves the 
furnace in the form of gas and is condensed by passing through a condenser. The 
atmosphere is kept from entering the condenser by pressure of the gas, and once this 
pressure is lessened there is danger of explosions. 

This company has been carrying on a successful business in phosphorus during 
ten years, and employs in connection with its operations about 125 men. We take 
the liberty of inclosing a draft of an addition to section 4 of the Bill which we think 
would be a sufficient protection to the industry in question and other like industries 
were it inserted in the Bill. In addition to the Electric Reduction Company, we act 
as the solicitors of two or three other companies which are engaged in similar opera- 
tions, and we have been requested by all of these companies to suggest that the Bill 
be amended so as to protect their interests. 

In the meantime, we have the honour to remain, 


Yours most respectfully, 
AYLEN & DUCLOS. 
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Orrawa, April 20, 1906. 
Mr. WALTER Topp, 
Clerk of Committee appointed to consider the Lord’s Day Bill. 


Dear Sir,—The jmanufacturers and producers of minerals, metals and electrie 
power, after briefly explaining their views this morning before the select committee 
appointed to consider the Lord’s Day Bill, adjourned to our offices and drafted the 
inclosed suggested amendments to section 4 of the Bill, and, pursuant to their instruc- 
tions, we now inclose them to you, and request that you should place them before the 
select committee appointed to consider the Bill. In case any opposition is made to 
the suggested amendments, the parties desire an opportunity of being further heard, 
and also the privilege of adducing the highest expert testimony to establish that the 
proposed powers included in the amendments are essential to the carrying on of their 
respective industries. We also inclose a letter from the Rev. J. G. Shearer, general 
secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance of Canada, addressed to the general manager of 
the Hamilton Blast Furnace Company, relating to some of the subjects referred to 
in the amendments. 

- In the meantime, we have the honour to remain, 


Yours very respectfully, 
AYLEN & DUCLOS. 


Amendments to Section 4 of Bill No. 12 respecting the Lord’s Day, suggested by the 
Manufacturers and Producers of Minerals, Metals and Electric Power. 


(f) Starting or maintaining fires, or doing repairs, or work of maintenance, or 
other work, when such fires, repairs or work are essential to any industry which is of 
such a nature that without the doing thereof on the Lord’s Day such industry cannot 
be continuously and safely carried on during the other six days of the week. 

(j) The production and use of electric current, the smelting, reducing, treating, 
and refining of ores, minerals and metals, the manufacture of fuels used therein and 
other operations incidental thereto. 


Toronto, April 11, 1906. 


Mr. Hosson, : 
General Manager Hamilton Blast Furnace Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


My Dear Sir,—In conversation the other day with Mr. Samuel Barker, M.P., I 
learned that your company was of the opinion that the Lord’s Day Bill now before 
parliament would prevent the operation on Sunday of blast furnaces. 

Inasmuch as our legal advisers are fully satisfied that it would not interfere to 
prevent the operations of blast furnaces, and inasmuch as the Lord’s Day Alliance has 
no desire that it should interfere, I write, at Mr. Barker’s suggestion, to ask you to 
forward to me, if you kindly will, by return mail, a draft of any amendment that you 
think would be clearer. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 


Yours truly, 
J. G. SHEARER. 
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Montrean, April 12, 1906. 
donn W. Danten, Esq., M.P., 
Chairman, Lord’s Day Act Committee, 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont, 


Sim,—In this petition the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company humbly 
submit, that : 

Whereas there is now before Parliament a Bill entitled ‘ An Act respecting the 
Lord’s Day ; and 

Whereas section six of the said Act says : 

‘Tt shall mot be lawful for any person on the Lord’s Day to run, eonduct, or 
convey by any mode of conveyance any excursion on which passengers are conveyed 
for hire, and having for its principal or only object the carriage on that day of such 
passengers for amusement or pleasure, and passengers so conveyed shall not be deemed 
to be travellers within the meaning of this Act;’ and \ 

Whereas this company operates ferries and local steamers between the various 
eentres and from Montreal in particular on Sunday; and 

Whereas these ferries amd local steamers constitute the only means of inter- 
communication between the several ports om Sunday and afford the only communi- 
cation in most cases between these ports and Montreal; and 

Whereas these steamers are used also by the people of Montreal and other ports 
as a meaus of visiting their children who are at convents and colleges along the line, 
and it would be a great hardship to them if this quiet circulation of passengenrs was 
prohibited; and 

Whereas the above mentioned Act in its present wording allows an interpretation 
which would prohibit the operation of these steamers and would be a great hardship 
to residents of the various localities and a serious loss to this company, whose rights 
to operate the above mentioned ferries and local steamers has never been questioned, 
which is in our opinion a necessary and lawful service and has never been restrained 
Im any way im the past sixty years; and 

Whereas the communities which will be practically eut off from communication 
with each other or with Montreal are : 

Laprairie and surrounding municipalities. 

Longueuil and surrounding municipalities, 

Boucherville and surrounding municipalities. 

Varennes and surrounding municipalities. 

Verchéres and surrounding municipalities. 

Contreceeur and surrounding municipalities. 

Sorel and surrounding municipalities. 

Grand Nord and surrounding municipalities. 

Berthier and surrounding municipalities. 

Lanoraie and surrounding municipalities. 

Lavaltrie and surrounding municipalities. 

St. Sulpice and surrounding municipalities. 

Yamaska and surrounding municipalities. 

St. David and surrounding municipalities. 

St. Aimé and surrounding municipalities. 

Montreal and surrounding municipalities. 

Therefore, this company respectfully petitions that exception be made in the 
above mentioned special cases and that clause six be amended in such a way as to 
permit the operation of the said ferries and local steamers on Sundays, and your 
petitioners will ever pray, &e., &e. : 

I have the honour to be, sir. 
Your obedient servant, 


S. PERCY SMITH, 
Secretary. 


- 
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Joun W. Danirt, Esq., M.P., ‘ 
Chairman Lord’s Day Act Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—The petition of the citizens of Sorel, represented for this purpose by the 
mayor and aldermen of the city of Sorel, humbly submit, that: 

Whereas, there is now before parliament a Bill entitled ‘An Act respecting the 
Lord’s Day, 

Whereas, section 6 of said Act says: 

‘It shall not be lawful for any person on the Lord’s Day to run, conduct, or convey 
by any mode of conveyance any excursion on which passengers are conveyed for hire, 
and having for its principal or only object the carriage on that day of such passengers 
for amusement of pleasure, and passengers so conveyed shall not be deemed to be 
travellers within the meaning of this Act,’ and, ! 

Whereas, the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company operates ferries and 
local steamers between the various centres and from Montreal in particular on Sun- 
day, and, 

Whereas, these ferries and local steamers constitute the only means of inter-com- 
munication between the several ports on Sunday and afford the only communication 
in most cases between these ports and Montreal, and, 

Whereas, these steamers are used also by the people of Montreal and other parts 
as a means of visiting their children who are at convents and colleges along the line, 
and it would be a great hardship to them if this quiet circulation of passengers was | 
prohibited, and, 

Whereas, the above-mentioned Act in its present wording allows an interpretation 
which would prohibit the operation of these steamers and would be a great hardship to 
residents of the various localities and a serious loss to that company, whose right to 
operate the above-mentioned ferries and local steamers has never been questioned, 
which is in our opinion a necessary and lawful service and has never been restrained 
in any way in the past sixty years, and! ‘ 

Whereas, the communities which will be practically cut off from communication 
with each other or with Montreal are : 


Laprairie and surrounding municipalities 
Longueuil and surrounding municipalities. 
Boucherville and surrounding municipalities. 
Varennes and surrounding municipalities. 
Verchéres and surrounding municipalities. 
Contreceeur and surrounding municipalities. 
Sorel and surrounding municipalities. 

Grand Nord and surrounding municipalities. 
Berthier and surrounding municipalities. 
Lanoraie and surrounding municipalities. 
Lavaltrie and surrounding municipalities. 

St. Sulpice and surrounding municipalities. 
Yamaska and surrounding municipalities. 
St. David and surrounding municipalities. 
St. Aimé and surrounding municipalities. 
Montreal and surrounding municipalities. 


Therefore, the city of Sorel respectfully petitions that exception be made in the 
above-mentioned special cases and that clause six (6) be amended in such a way as to 
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permit the operation of the said ferries and local steamers on Sundays, and your peti- 
- tioners will ever pray, &e., &. 
Signed for the board of aldermen, 
C PEP AAD S: 
Mayor. 
a JOHN GEO. CREBASSA, 
City Clerk. 


Netson, B.C., April 17, 1906. 


W. A. Gatuiner, M.P., 
Ottawa. 


Impossible operate smelter if Sun’ay labour prohibited. Writing. 
HALL MINING SMELTING CO. 


Netson, B.C., April 17, 1906. 


W. A. GALLIHER, M.P., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Have Lord’s Day Bill amended. Allow transportation companies receive Sunday’s 
perishable small fruits along lakes and railways where no express office, otherwise loss 


very great. 
LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ne son, B.C., April 17, 1906. 


W. A. Gauuimer, M.P., 
Ottawa. 


Legislation preventing express company accepting small fruits Sundays, would 
be disastrous to the interest of Kootenay ; preventing gathering fruit Saturdays. 


JAS. JOHNSTONE, 


President, Kootenay Fruit Growers’ Assn. 


GrREENWooD, B.C., April 12, 1906. 
To the Honourable 


The Members of the House of Commons of the Dominion of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ont. ; 


GENTLEMEN,—It having come to our knowledge that certain legislation known as 
the Lord’s Day Bill, is before your honoured body, we would submit for your considera- 
tion in the enactment of this legislation the conditions of the mining and smelting 
industry, and trust that you will give the same due consideration. 

Should the terms of this Bill necessitate the stoppage of smelting operations dur- 
ing the Lord’s Day, it would be impracticable to perform the operation of copper 
smelting. This operation must of necessity be continuous, as it is conducted in 
British Columbia in blast furnaces which must eject their molten material continu- 
ously, and while it is possible to cease this operation temporarily by a process known 
as banking the furnaces, this is only resorted to for reasons of the gravest nature 
such as the possible destruction of life or pyoperty. ; 
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We would therefore pray that in enacting such legislation as you see fit for the 
observance of the Lord’s Day that you should except. the operation of copper blast 
furnaces and converters with the work necessary to keep such operations in progress. 


Yours very truly, 


(Ue0S) 1 (CL Cone, CO, WON OULIOTD). 
J. E. McAuuister, Manager. 


PHE GRANBY CONSOLIDATED M. S. & P. CO., 
A. B. W. Hopaes, General Superintendent. 


THE DOMINION COPPER CO., LIMITED, 
T. R. Drummonp, Manager. 


e 


Extract from the Minutes of the City Council of Montreal, Special Meeting, held 
on Monday, March 26, 1906. 


On motion of Ald. Mercier, seconded by Ald. Sadler, it was 

Resolved, That the city council of Montreal, although countenancing with favour 
the adoption of a law destined to insure the observance of Sunday, think it only right 
to represent to the government and to the parliament of Canada that they would 
consider as contrary to the public interest any provision whose effect would prevent 
our population from relaxation or even obtaining transportation on Sunday. 

That the city clerk be requested to communicate to the government of Canada 
this council’s objection to the adoption of such a law, and to request the government 
not to favour any legislation whose effect would be to prevent, on Sunday, the running 
of street cars and trains, excursions by boat or by railway, the opening of public parks, 
provided that no spirituous liquors be sold therein, and whose effect, generally, would 
tend to deprive the citizens of Montreal of the means of healthy and moral recreation. 


(Certified), RENE BAUSET, 
Assistant City Clerk. 


THe Montreat Boarp or TRADE, 
Montreat, April 11, 1906. 


To the Chairman of the Special Committee on Bill No. 12, ‘An Act respecting the 
Lord’s Day’ : 


Sir,—I have the honour, by direction of the council of this board, to communicate 
for information of your committee, the following clause of a letter addressed on March 
22 ult. to the Right Honourable the Premier and to the Honourable the Minister of 
Justice : 

‘With regard to Bill No. 12, “An Act respecting the Lord’s Day,” the council 
considers that the present Dominion and provincial laws are sufficiently stringent in 
their provisions for the observance of Sunday, and that under them the Lord’s Day 
is well kept in Canada, and it therefore opposes this proposed legislation as being in 
some of its provisions dangerous to the commerce of the country and in others as 
unduly interfering with the liberty of the subject, and the council believes, moreover, 
that the restrictions provided in the Bill would have an irritating effect, lead to 
evasion on the part of the public, and generally fail of their object.’ 


I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


GEO. HADRILL, 
Secretary. 
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Monrreat, April 12, 1906. ~* 
To Mr. the President of the 
Special Committee on ‘ Lord’s Day Bill, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to advise you that the views of our Chambre de Commerce about 
the Bill concerning the Lord’s Day (No. 12), have been expressed by the adoption of 
the inclosed report of its committee on legislation adopted on the eleventh instant. 

Our Chambre de Commerce will not send any delegation to be heard before the 
committee which will meet on Thursday, the 19th instant, in the House of Commons. 

IT remain, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
FORTUNAT BOURBONNIERE, 
Secretary, 


La CHAMBRE DE CoMMERCE pU District p—E Monrria.. 


Rapport du comité de législation adopté par le Conseil de la Chambre, le mereredt, 11 
avril 1906. 


Objet :—Bill Fitzpatrick sur observance du dimanche. 

Rapport :—Votre comité, aprés avoir pris communication de ce bill ainsi que des 
déclarations faites par honorable ministre de la Justice lors de la seconde lecture de 
ce bill laissant prévoir que des tempéraments y seraient appori¢=: your sauvegarder 
les intérésts généraux du commerce et conserver 4 nos voies de communication, la 
liberté necessaire pour soutenir la concurrence avec les entreprises étrangéres, croit 
devoir approuver le principe général de ce bill pour entr’autres raisons, ‘les suivantes : 

1° En ce que le bill a simplement pour objet d’assurer 4 la collectivité du peuple 
canadien le repos dominical et en ce qu’il met ainsi toutes les catégories des commer- 
gants et des manufacturiers sur un pied @égalité; 

2° Kn ce que ce bill ne fait que refléter l’esprit de notre droit provincial (voir S. 
R. Q. de 1888, art. 3498): : 

3° En ce que le bill, sans aller jusqu’a restreindre aucun amusement légitime ni 
a empécher les services de voies ferrées, de navigation ou autres moyens de transport 
qui permettent aux citoyens de jouir des champs, du grand air et des pares, a pour 
objet de prévenir l’exploitation du public par le trafic et la spéculation sur des excur- 
sions et autres amusements dégénérant en des abus, fauteurs de désordres et dissipa- 
teurs des salaires ; 

Votre comité admet done Vopportunité d’une législation de ce genre dans son 
objet général et sauf les modifications ci-dessus, déclare en approuver le but. 

Pour copie conforme, 


FORTUNAT BOURBONNIERE, 


Secrétaire. 


(Translation.) 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE DISTRICT OF MONTREAL. 


Report of the Committee on Legislation adopted by the Council of the Chamber, 
Wednesday, April 11, 1906. 


Object—The Fitzpatrick Bill on Sabbath Day Observance. 


Report.—Your Committee, having taken communication of this Bill as well as 
of the declarations made by the Hon. Minister of Justice on the occasion of the 
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second reading of the same (hereby), he left it to be understood that modifications 
would be adopted to protect the general interests of business and to preserve for our 
ways of communication the freedom necessary to compete with foreign enterprises, 
deems it proper to approve of the general principle of the Bill, amongst others for tha 
following reasons :— 

1. Inasmuch as the Bill simply aims at securing for the collective Canadian 
‘population the Sunday rest and thus places all categories of merchants and manufac- 
turers on an equal footing; 

2. Inasmuch as the Bill merely reflects the spirit of our pi'ovincial law (namely, 
R.S.Q., 1888, Art. 3498); z 

3. Inasmuch as the Bill, without going to the length of restricting any legiti- 
mate amusement nor of preventing the operation of railways, :avigation or any 
other means of transportation that afford citizens the enjoyment of the fields, of the 
open air and of the parks, aims at preventing the utilizing of the public by traffic 
and speculation on excursions and at other amusements which degenerate into abuses 
and causes of disorders and the squandering of salaries; 

Your Committte therefore admits that legislation of this character is opportune 
and, save as to the modifications above-mentioned, declares its approval of the aim 
thereof, 


True copy. 


FORTUNAT BOURBONNIERE, 
Secretary. 


i Housr or Commons, 
Ortawa, April 18, 1906. 


Dr. Daniet, M.P., 
Chairman Special Committee, Lord’s Day Legislation. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—The oil producers in my constituency and also in East Kent have 
asked me to call the attention of the committee to the necessity of keeping their wells 
pumped every day of the week, in order to prevent them from being submerged and 
ruined by water. 

They say all that is required is to have one man attend to the running of the 
pumps, and they desire that the Act will be so modified as to enable them to work 
their pumps on Sundays, in order to save the total destruction of their property. 

Yours very truly, 


A. oH. CLARKE: 


Toronto, April 16, 1906. 
A. C. MacpongELL, Esq., M.P., 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 
Re Lord’s Day Act. 


Dear Sir,—We inclose a copy of our letter of March 31, 1906, to the Hon. Charles 
Fitzpatrick. We would take it as a favour if you would use your influence in seeing 
that rolling mills are excepted from the Act. 

Yours truly, 


BICKNELL & BAIN. 
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(Copy). 
Toronto, March 31, 1906. 


The Hon. Cartes Frrzpatrick, 
Minister of Justice, Ottawa. 


Lord’s Day Act. : 


Dear Sir—My clients, The Toronto Bolt and Forging Company, Limited, who ~ 
operate bolt works and a rolling mill at Toronto, desire to call your attention to the 
provisions of your Bill now before Parliament respecting the Lord’s Day, in so far as it 
affects their business. : : 

Their usual course is to close their mill at about one o’clock on Saturday. It is 
necessary each week to repair the linings of the furnaces, as the furnaces are red hot 
all week. This can only be done after they are allowed to get cool. By closing down 
on Saturday, they are, after twenty-four hours, sufficiently cool to enable the linings 
to be taken out and repaired and the furnaces are then in a position to be started again 
on Monday. if 

About seven men are necessary to be employed in the repairing of the linings of 
the furnace, and it takes practically a day each week for this to be done. If the Bill 
in its present form should pass, it would mean that one hundred men would have to 
be out of employment on Saturday afternoon, all day Sunday and all day Monday of 
each week. 

It would seem that the exception in paragraph 4f was intended to meet such a 
case, but it would apparently not do so inasmuch as it only enables emergency work 
to be done in respect of a process actually in operation when Sunday commenced. It 
would also seem, from the concluding words of that sub-section, that the repairs could 
not be done unless the result of not doing them would be that the works could not be 
used on any of the six days of the week. 

The intention of the Act would seem to be that matters should be so arranged that 
the works could be carried on for the full six days. 

It is no doubt necessary to have all the concrete cases before you, so that the lan- 
guage of the clause as finally adopted will be sufficient to carry out the intention with 
regard to all without injustice, and we therefore do not at present submit any form of 
words covering the particular case of our clients. 

We would ask that in the final framing of the clause you would bear the conse- 
quence we have mentioned in mind, so that the circumstances which would result from 
the enactment of the Bill in its present form may be avoided. 

Yours truly, 


31 Manpison Ave., Toronto, April 7, 1906. 
Joun W. Daniet, Esq., M.P., 
House of Parliament, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir—As a member of the special committee to consider the Bill, ‘An Act 
respecting the Lord’s Day,’ the directors of the Grimsby Park Company, Limited, 
respectfully request your careful consideration of the following facts :— 

1. Grimsby Park, as a summer resort, has been in existence for more than thirty 
years. 

2. During all that time,;in the months of July and August, an admission fee 
has been charged every day of the week, the Lord’s Day included. 

3. On the Lord’s Day the services have been invariably and without exception 
services of public worship, and instead of taking an offertory or collection during the 
service, as is customary in most assemblies for public worship, a small fee of 15 cents 
is taken at the entrance gate from all who enter for that day. > 
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4. The reverend gentlemen who occupy the pulpit on these Sundays come from 
various places in Canada and the United States, and are paid for their services; also 
for travelling expenses. A choir is maintained, and the leader and his accompanist 
are also paid. The admission charge taken at the gate is applied towards the pay- 
ment of these expenses. 

5. The company, after such an extended experience, has not been able, all things 
taken into consideration, to devise any better system than the one at present in opera- 
tion, namely, having gate-keepers and taking an admission fee for every day, the 
Lord’s Day included. 

6. This plan in operation has had the effect of preventing the park from being 
overrun by a crowd of pleasure-seekers from Hamilton and the neighbouring villages, 
and yet has permitted the entrance of those who desired to have the privilege of hear- 
ing the distinguished divines who conducted the services of public worship. 

As section 7, if adopted as it is, will prevent the Grimsby Park Company, Limited 
from taking an admission fee on the Lord’s Day, even though it is taken for the 
defraying of expenses in connection with the maintenance of public worship, I suggest 
for your consideration the subjoined, which may be treated as an amendment to sec- 
tion 7, or may become an independent section, No. 8, similar to No. 8, with the margin, 
4 ‘Exception in Certain Cases in Ontario.’ 

‘ As an amendment to section 7: 

“Nevertheless, nothing herein contained shall be taken or held to make it unlawful 
for any park which has been hitherto allowed to receive an admission fee for the pay- 
ment of the expenses connected with public worship on the Lord’s Day to continue 
such practice.’ 
¢ As a new section, No. 8, leave out ‘ nevertheless.’ 

% ‘Nothing herein contained shall, &e., &e.’ 

I forward by this mail the annual announcement for Grimsby Park for 1905, and 
I request that you will be kind enough to examine the page, the corner of which is 
turned down, that contains the regulations concerning admission, and the other pages 
which show the character of the Sunday services. 

The directors of Grinsty Park, and all whom they represent, let me assure you, 
are in full sympathy with the purpose of the Act. This request is made because they 
feel persuaded that to place them under the disabilities created by its adoption, with- 
out amendment, will be the last of many untoward circumstances, forcing them to 
abandon altogether the beneficent purposes for which the institution exists, and thus 
far resulting in no financial gain to directors or shareholders. 

On behalf of the directors, 

I remain, yours respectfully, 
E. A. CHOWN, 


Secretary-treasurer. 


& 
Fs 
M4 


31 Mapison AVE., 
GrimsBy Parx, Toronto, April 7, 1906. 
H. H. Miuter, Esq., M.P., 
House of Parliament, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir.—TI inclose a copy of a letter addressed to Hon. Chas. Fitzpatrick, and 
I have sent the same letter to all the other members of the committee on the Bill, ‘ An 
Act respecting the Lord’s Day,’ just varying the first paragraph to suit the :case as 
being addressed to a member of the committee. 

You are the only gentleman on the committee with whom, I think, I have any ac- 
quaintance whatever. I remember you as being a member of the Guelph conference, 
while it was in existence, and of which I had the honour to be its last secretary. 
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I shall be very glad if you will kindly note carefully what I have written for the 
information of the committee. I trust you will be able to have a look at the announce- 
ment for 1905 and will give us the benefit of your intelligent assistance when it comes 
before the committee. 

I may say to you confidentially that The Grimsby Park Co., Limited, is a joint 
stock company, with an authorized capital of $50,000; $30,000, a 6 per cent preference 
cumulative stock, and $15,000 common stock paid up. The preference stock was issued 
in 1901 and has paid once 3 per cent. Last year the company ran behind $1,200. The 
company has to pay 4 per cent on a debenture debt of $40,000. With tne increasing 
competition from Muskoka it is becoming more and more difficult to make ends meet. 

We feel that the admission fee regulations are so interwoven with all our affairs 
that to prevent us from receiving a fee on Sunday would lead to such a leakage of 
what is due to us from tne other days, that we would be very seriously crippled in our 
operations. Trusting I do not trouble you too much. 

I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 


E. A. CHOWN. 


Toronto, April 12, 1906. 


Dear Sir,—You have doubtless received, a few days ago, a letter signed E. A. 
Chown, asking for exemption under the Lord’s Day Bill for the Grimsby Park Com- 
pany. I inclose herewith a copy of a letter that has just been sent to the Honourable 
Charles Fitzpatrick, Minister of Justice, by the Rev. S. D. Chown, D.D., General Sec- 
retary of the Department of Temperance and Moral Reform of the Methodist Church, 
which sufficiently indicates that noboay out a few men financially interested in Grims- 
by Park Joint Stock Company desire ;uch exemption. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. G. SHEARER. 


P.S.—I beg to inclose also herewith some printed matter which will be submitted 
to the committee when it reassembles next week. I thought you might appreciate hay- 
ing the opportunity of looking through this material beforehand.—J. G. S. 


THE MEeETHopIst CHURCH DEPARTMENT OF TEMPERANCE AND Morat REFORM. 
S. D. Chown, D.D., General Secretary. 


Toronto, April 11, 1906. 
Hon. CHARLES FITzPATRIcK, 
Minister of Justice, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—There has been placed in my hands a letter signed by Rev. E. A. Chown 
as secretary-treasurer of the Grimsby Park Company, Limited, asking for an amend- 
ment to the Act respecting the Lord’s Day, by which that company will be able to col- 
lect fees of admission to their grounds on the Lord’s Day. 

I have only to say that in my judgment such an amendment would not be in har- 
mony with the mind of the Methodist Church in;Canada as a whole, or of any consider- 
able proportion of its members. I feel sure that I represent the convictions of the Board 
of the Department of Temperance.and Moral Reform, which officially represents the 
ee Church, when I say that we do not desire any relaxation of the provisions 
in the Bill. : 


Sincerely yours, 


S. D. CHOWN. 
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Toronto, April 6, 1906. 
Mr. Joun Foutyssee, Strathroy, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—I hand you herewith, according to your request, a copy of my sermon 


- on the Sabbath question. I. may say that this embodies the views of the Jewish com- 


munity of Canada. I certainly express the hope that your visit to Ottawa to repre- 
sent the views of the Seventh Day Adventists, will be accompanied with success. 

I hope the government will see its way clear to grant an exemption clause in 
favour of all religious bodies observing the seventh day Sabbath, from Friday even- 
ing to Saturday evening. 

I regret [ cannot be present with you to place my views before the committee 
in person, because Monday next is the eve of our passover, and it will be quite impos- 
sible for me to do so. 

SOLOMON JACOBS, 


Rabbi, Toronto. 


WHO IS BEHIND THE TIMES—RABBI REPLIES TO REVEREND. 


Defence of Jewish Position Regarding Lord’s Day Observance in Sermon at 
Holy Blossom. 


Rabbi S. Jacobs, in the Holy Blossom Synagogue, in his sermon, made the follow- 
ing reply to the statement of Rev. Dr. Hill, of Montreal, published in last Sunday’s 
World : 

“Some few days ago,’ he said, ‘a deputation of Jewish citizens waited on the Pre- 
mier and the Minister of Justice with reference to the Bill, as drawn or suggested by 
the Lord’s Day Alliance, for the more rigid observance of Sunday. This action on our 
part has provoked some adverse criticism. I don’t know why it should, but certainly 
it has. Some of the objections are unworthy of comment. But, now, surely we who 
are Canadians have as much right to protest against the passing of any law as others 
have to seek for its enforcement. For we have equal rights with our fellow-citizens. 
We are not even new-comers, because whilst General Wolfe was investing Quebec, 
Jewish officers under Amherst were fighting for the glory of England in the invading 
host. One became Seignior de Brancour, others became large landowners. Long 
before 1768 there was a large and flourishing Jewish community in the city of Mon- 
treal. They were accounted as men of sterling character and public-spirited in every 
respect. A hundred years ago a Jew was elected to represent the constituency of 
Three Rivers in the Parliament of Canada; and since then other Jews have been 
elected and sat in the Parliament of Canada. Yes, in every respect we have now the 
game civic and political rights-as our Canadian fellow-citizens. 

‘But Dr. J. Edgar Hill, president of the Lord’s Day Alliance of Montreal, thinks 
otherwise. According to his line of reasoning, the Jew has no rights whatever as a 
citizen. It would be interesting to hear on what ground. Would he deprive other 
religious bodies of their rights? Would he concede to the Catholics, or to the Uni- 
tarians, or to the Seventh Day Adventists, or to any sects which think differently to 


himself ? 
A Weak Argument. 


‘His statement that this is the Bill of a Christian government in a Christian land 
is a weak argument in its favour. England is also a Christian country, and yet it has 
no law on its statute-book so drastic and severe as this law would prove itself. Accord- 
ing to the Factories Act of 1878 and 1901, special privileges are accorded to Jews, who 
keep their factories closed on the Jewish Sabbath. According to this Bill, now pro- 
posed, there are to be certain exemptions. Are we not as much entitled to them as other 


° 
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sects? But there are many others who object to this proposed, Bill besides us Jews, even 
some who consider themselves, and are Christians. How should they be dealt with ? 
Surely the president of the Lord’s Day Alliance would not subscribe to the evil prin- 
ciple of making men religious through fear of the law, and to the pernicious doctrine 
of outwardly observing the Sabbath day, but inwardly chafing because the statute of 
Parliament compels them to do so. Even granted that the people of Canada—by a 
large majority—are in favour of this Bill—and we have still to learn that the presi- 
dent of the Lord’s Day Alliance is their mouthpiece—have not minorities also their 
rights ? One man, in a minority, espousing a good and righteous cause, is in a majority 


with God. 
Minorities the Saving Power. 


‘If majorities were always in the right, history would have to be written afresh, 
and the tide of civilization turned backwards. Never were truer words spoken than 
“ Minorities lead and save the world, and the world knows them not till long after- 
wards ” ; and again, that governments exist to protect the rights of minorities. 

‘Then the president of the Lord’s Day Alliance makes an uncalled-for attack on 
our co-religionists. We are told that, in his civic experience, we ure not the law- 
abiding, Sabbath-keeping and inoffensive people we claim to be. This statement is 
strangely at variance with many facts and figures and other more authoritative facts 
which can be quoted to the contrary. It might be of some little interest to Dr. Hill 
to learn, as he does not seem to know, that, in, the year ending June 30, 1903, only 
three Jews were incarcerated in the Dominion prisons—one in Kingston and two in 
St. Vincent de Paul, according to the statement of the Minister of Justice. Whose 
word is more reliable, his or that of the Minister of Justice 2 

‘“ The trouble with the Jews everywhere,” continues the president of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance, “is that in London as well ‘as in Montreal the Jew is an anachronism 
in modern society.” That is just what Pharoah thought, just what Amalek thought, 
just what Haman thought, just what Antiochus Ephiphaus thought, and what all Jew- 
haters and Jew-baiters since those days have thought. -As the psalmist puts it, “Come 
and let us cut them off, so that the name of Israel may no more be remembered.” This 
good Christian divine does not tell us why we Jews are an anachronism. Let us hope 
that on some future occasion he will enlighten us on this point. 


The Jew in London. 


‘But he is singularly unfortunate in quoting the Jews of London as an an- 
achronism, for in no city in the world does the Jew hold a higher position, commer- 
cially and socially, than in the metropolis of the British Empire. Its most popular of 
lord mayors and sheriffs have been Jews. Its most public-spirited citizens are Jews. 
It is an acknowledged fact that the most generous supporters and benefactors of the 
charities of the City of London are followers of the Jewish religion. Such names as 
the Rothschilds, the Moeattas, the Goldsmiths, the Montefiores, stand unequalled for 
loyalty tjo their country, for charity, for sympathy in the cause of suffering, and for 
being interested in every movement of public utility. There are Jewish peers of the 
realm, Jewish baronets, Jewish knights, Jewish members of Parliament, a Jewish 
Under Secretary of State for the home government, Jewish judges, Jewish magistrates 
Jewish lawyers, Jewish sailors, Jewish soldiers, yes, and even Jewish governors of 
British colonies. 

‘ And yet we are gravely told the Jews are an anachronism in modern society. The 
late Mr. Gladstone did not think so. He quoted the public-spirited Jews of England 
as a proof that the Jew has justified his claim to emancipation and the right to full 
civic rights in whatever country he was located. And is the Jew in Canada an ana- 
chronism % Not as long as he discharges the duties of citizenship worthily and identi- 
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fies himself with his fellow-men in the public life of the country, and mixes with his 
fellow-citizens of other creeds, and unites with them in works of loving sympathy and 
active benevolence. We in Canada are not ashamed of our record in the past, nor shall 
we be in the future, with God’s help. 


Behind the Times. 


‘No, dear brethren, we Jews are not the anachronism ; but it is the president of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance who is behind the times, who, perhaps, if he had his own way, 
would again treat us to the unsavory atmosphere of the ghetto, to the hot but un- 
christian argument of the inquisition, and to the burning argument of the stake. We 
say to him, ‘ Good Christian brother—for we recognize all men as our brethern—surely 
you have spoken in haste or in error, or thoughtlessly, when you tell us we are unfitted 
for the spirit of the times. In these materialistic days, it should make you happy and 
gladden your heart to behold ten millions of your Saviour’s people, His kinsmen, ful- 
filling the mission and the word of that Holy Writ you profess to reverence and to 
teach. The waters of baptism could free us forever from the heritage of suffering 
which has been our portion, and would cause the curtain to fall on the tragedy which 
Israel has played on the stage of the world’s history, but the truth and the word of God 
and His promises are dearer to us than the wages of apostasy. Never, perhaps, before 
did the world need more the salutary lesson, that the satisfaction of the conscience is 
worth any suffering of the body. Then, because we believe and carry out the Jewish 
faith, and are willing to make the sacrifices it entails, do not call us an anachronism. 

“Read the Scriptures again, yes, even the New Testament, though its writers are 
Jews, and let your future utterances be more sympathetic, more just and more tolerant 
to the people of Israel, who gave you a Saviour, for He Himself declared salvation is 
of the Jews. Otherwise, Dr. Hill, you yourself are an anachronism.’ 


Ottawa, March 15, 1906. 


Memorial submitted to the Government of Canada by a deputation of Jewish citizens, 
with regard to the Bill concerning the observance of Sunday, entitled ‘ The 
Lord’s Day Act. 


1. As subjects and citizens of Canada we feel that the introduction of legislation 
upon the lines laid down in the proposed Bill, would be tantamount to forcing upon 
the people generally, compliance with religious views, which are at variance with the 
convictions of a large number of subjects and citizens, and would entail a serious 
breach of the harmonious relations now existing between the different races and creeds 
of the Dominion. 

2. The true spirit of intelligent government of to-day is not tc legislate upon 
religious matters otherwise than to prevent the abuse of the rights of minorities. 

3. The recognition of legal equality amongst all religious denominations is an 
admitted principle of legislation in all colonies of Great Britain, and is consecrated 
by the terms of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada of 1859, Cap. 74, reproduced from 
the earlier statutes, where it is specially declared that ‘in the state and condition of 
this province (Canada) to which such a principle is peculiarly applicable, it is desira- 
ble that the same should receive the sanction of direct legislative authority recognizing 
and declaring the same as a fundamental principle of our civic policy,’ and therefore 
the free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship without discrimi- 
nation or preference, was guaranteed to all Her Majesty’s subjects within the said 
province. 

4. The government of Canada, and particularly its present illustrious Premier, 
has frequently laid down the rule that in this country the religious rights and beliefs 
of the minorities would at all times be respected. 
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5. We estimate that at the present time there are about 40,000 Jews in Canada, 
the bulk of whom observe the Sabbath of the Commandments, and in addition ther: 
is a Jarge number of Christians known as Seventh Day Adventists and Seventh Day 
Baptists, who observe the seventh day of the week as holy. 

6. A large proportion of this number of Jews is employed in factories of various 
industries, operated by Jewish proprietors, and whose factories are closed on Saturday 
in accordance with the Divine law, that ‘six days shalt thou labour and do all thy 
work. The seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God.’ To make up their time 
and to earn the wages which are essential to their living, the employees are allowed 
to work in these factories on Sunday. This work is done without interference or 
annoyance to the ordinary Sunday observers, and without cause of complaint having 
arisen. Others again are engaged in agricultural pursuits and in occupat‘ons which 
require their personal work and labour. 

7, All these are obliged by their religion to abstain from work on the Jewish 
Sabbath, fifty-two days in the year, and on each of the thirteen days kept as great 
religious festivals by the Jews, making sixty-five days in all. Should the Bill in its 
present form, become law, they will be debarred from earning their livelihaed on fifty- 
two Sundays, in addition to the above sixty-five days, and in the ease, as frequently 
happens, when the first day of one of the great Jewish festivals falls upon a Thurs- 
day or a Monday, they will be prevented from their work and labour for four consecu- 
tive days in the week. It is clearly impossible for an honest man to earn his living, 
in competition with others, if he is obliged to abstain from work for over one hundred 

and seventeen days out of three hundred and sixty-five in the year. 

8. In France, Austria, Italy, Hungary axl certain parts of the German empire, 
we are informed no Sunday laws exist. In certain of the United States of America, 
where such laws were introduced in the old puritanical days, they have mostly become 
dead letters. In New York, Ohio, Nebraska, Iowa, Massachusetts, Indiana and other 
states, exemptions are made in favour of those who uniformly observe another day of 
the week as their Sabbath. 

9, The renewed aitempt made this year before Congress to pass a law to protect 
the first day of the week as a day of rest in the District of Columbia, only sought to 
have: 1. Shops closed. 2. Public playing of games disturbing the peace of the day 
stopped, and 3. Building operations or railroad construction prohibited. And then it 
had an exemption clause as follows :— 

Sec. 2. That it shall be a sufficient defence to a prosecution for labour on the first 
day of the week, that the defendant uniformly keeps another day of the week as a day 
of rest, and that the labour complained of was done in such a manner as not to interrupt 
or disturb other persons in observing the first day of the week as a day of rest. This 
Act shall not be construed to prevent the sale of refreshments other than malt or spirit- 
uous liquors, or to prevent the sale of malt and spirituous liquors as now provided by 
the law, or tobacco, cigars, railroad and steamboat tickets, or the collection and delivery 
of baggage. 

Copy of Bill herewith—This Bill was opposed as interfering with the liberties of 
the subject and his religious convictions, and has not yet been adopted. 

10. In England the old Lord’s Day Act (29 Car. IT., c. 27) has been amended, and 
its ancient harsh enactments modified by various laws, such as the Bills of Mortality 
Bread Act, 1822 (3 Geo. IV., CC. VI), the Bread Act, 1836 (6 and 7 Will, PVi3-¢: Siar 
Sunday Observance Prosecution Act of 1871, rendered perpetual by the Statute Law 
Revision (No. 2), Act of 1893, and the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878 (41 Vic., 
c. 16) re-enacted in 1901 (1 Edw. VII., c. 22). In many of these Acts the religious 
views of the King’s Jewish subjects are recognized, and allowances are made in their 
favour, when by their observance of the Jewish Sabbath, the Acts would operate in- 
juriously to them. 

Extract from English Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, herewith. 
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11. The most recent effort in England, in the direction of Sunday observance, was 
the Bill introduced by Lord Avebury last year (1905). As appears from its title, its 
sole object was to prohibit the opening of shops and street trading on Sunday. It does 
not apply to trades, which may be exempted by local authority, and allows, among 
other things, the sale of liquor, refreshments for immediate consumption, newspapers, 
magazines ana periodicals, and milk and cream, and as to other articles it limits their 
sale within certain hours, such as bread, fish, vegetables and fruits. cooked meat. to- 
bacco, pipes and smokers requisites. Information must be laid within ten days from the 
commission of the offence. The Sunday Observance Prosecution Act uf 1871 is made 
to apply, which Act only permits prosecution with the consent of the police authorities, 
thus doing away with informers and their corrupt practices. It permits the Secretary 
‘of State, upon application of any local authority, to suspend the provisions of the Act 
as respects any specified area—copy of Bill herewith. Notwithstanding its apparently 
conservative provisions, the Bill was defeated, as being too radical a measure, having 
the effect of closing up of Sunday markets and shops, which had been opened in certain 
quarters from time immemorial. Lord Lansdowne, the leader of the government, and 
Earl Spencer, the leader of the opposition, in the House of Lords, both voted against 
the Bill. s 
12. The present Bill as drafted by the Lord’s Day Alliance goes much further than 
any of the above-mentioned laws. It is the most drastic attempt at legislation sub- 
mitted to a parliament in modern times upon this subject. 

13. It is not satisfied, as in other countries, to prohibit traffic and closing of shops 
on Sunday, but it would stop every man, woman and child, irrespective of creed, from 
working in his, her or their own house, office or place of business. It is impossible to 
say what a person could do on Sunday if this Bill were to become law, without render- 
ing himself and every member of his family or his employees, liable to be fined and 
sent to jail. 

14. It seeks to deprive a man of the Divine rights of freedom of action and use of 
property. It sanctions a system of espionage, by providing that a constable may enter 
a man’s premises other than a dwelling house—to ascertain if anything is being done 
there in violation of the Act. 

15. No allowance or consideration is made or given for Seventh Day observers, 
and the ordinary exemptions, which, as above shown, exist and are provided for in 
Sunday Acts of other countries, are completely ignored. Is Canada not to be as toler- 
ant as England, or the United States of America, in the treatment of its subjects ? 
16. The necessity of making allowances for the views of different sections of the 
community, has been already recognized by the addition made by the government to the 
draft Bill, of a clause exempting from the operation of the Act, in the case of the pro- 
vince of Quebec, such sales at church doors of country parishes as are permitted under 
the law of that province. 

The humble prayer of this deputation is : 


1. That the Bill, as drafted be not passed. 

2. That if parliament favours additional legislation regarding Sunday 
observance, a select committee be appointed to report upon a Bill which will be ac- 
ceptable and do justice to all sections of the community. 

- 8. That in any Bill so drafted, there at least be inserted a clause exempting those 
who religiously observe another day of the week as their Sabbath, from: prosecution 
for work or labour on Sunday, done within or upon the property occupied by them. 

HARRIS VINEBERG, 
Chatrman. 
SOL KELLERT, 
Secretary. 

MAXWELL GOLDSTEIN, 

Counsel. 
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Supplementary Views of the Jewish Deputation upon the Bill entitled the Lord’s Day 
Act. 


March 15, 1906. 


Canada conferred full civil, political and religious liberty upon her Jewish citizens 
in 1832 ; more than a quarter of a century before England did. And it is not credible 
that Canada will prove less just or less liberal than England to-day. The Dominion 
cannot afford to be less just or less liberal than other countries. 

In England, a citizen whose factory or workshop is closed on Saturday, because he 
observes that day as his Sabbath, is permitted by law to have work done in his factory 
or workshop on Sunday, provided there is no traffic. And the Jews of Canada do not 
desire to do anything publicly that would interrupt church services vr disturb their 
fellow-citizens of other creeds on Sunday. They simply wish to enjoy the considera- 
tion extended to them by the law of England. 

In permitting sales at church doors on Sunday in the province of Quebec, the 
Lord’s Day Bill recognizes the principle of special class legislation to meet the require- 
ments of the followers of a paxticular religion. It is respectfully submitted that, in 
justice, this principle should also be applied to citizens of the Jewish religion. 

The Jews of Canada have never been a burden on the State in the past. As the 
seventh day Sabbath is a fundamental institution of Judaism, the Lord’s Day Bill 
would really limit the work of Jewish citizens to five days in the week. This would 
spell poverty to thousands of them, and, for the first time in the history of Canada, 
make them a burden upon the State. : 

Canada has legislated against the admission of pauper immigrants ; but the Lord’s 
Day Bill would defeat the object of this legislation by creating paupers within the con- 
fines of the Dominion. 

If the Lord’s Day Bill is not amended to make provisions for Jewish citizens, the 
Jewish bread-winner, whose religion teaches him to honour the law of the land inj 
which he lives, will be tempted by force of circumstances to violate that law of his 
religion which commands him to abstain from work on the seventh day of the week. 

That which leads a man to violate a cardinal law of his religion is subversive of 
the salutary influence of religion, and the destruction of reverence for religion does 
not tend to make a man a good citizen. 


59th Congress, 1st Session. H. R. 10510. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 5, 1906. 


Mr. Allen, of Maine, introduced the following Bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


A Bill to further protect the first day of the week as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia, 


Whereas there has recently been an increase not only of traffic, but also of hard 
labour on Sunday in the national capital, including the public filling and driving of 
dirt carts, to the great offense of Christian and htmane citizens; and 

Whereas the President has been appealed to by philanthropic societies of the city 
to suppress this Sunday toil ordered by contractors for government work and others, 
and has regretfully said that there is no law that would enable him to do so; and 

Whereas the following Bill has been twice approved in previous congresses by the 
commissioners of the district of Columbia; 
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Therefore be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in congress assembled, That it shall not be lawful for any person 
to keep open any place of business or maintain a stand for the sale of any article or 
articles of profit during Sunday, excepting vendors of books ;and newspapers, and 
apothecaries for the dispensing of medicines, and undertakers for the purpose of 
providing for the dead, or others for the purpose of charity or necessity; nor shall any 
public playing of football or baseball or any other kind of playing, sports, pastimes 
or diversions disturbing the peace and quiet of the day, be practiced by any person or 
persons within the district of Columbia on Sunday; nor shall any building opera 
tions or work upon railroad construction be lawful upon said day; and for any viola 
tion of this Act the person offending shall for each offence be liable to a fine of not 
less than five dollars nor more than fifty dollars, and in the case of corporations there 
shall be a like fine for every person employed in violation of this Act laid upon the 
corporation offending. 


Sec. 2. That it shall be a sufficient defence to a prosecution for labour on the first 


day of the week that the defendant uniformly keeps another day of the week as a day 


of rest, and that the labour complained of was done in such a manner as not to in- 
terrupt or disturb other persons in observing the first day of the week as a day of rest. 
This Act shall not be construed to prevent the sale of refreshments other than malt 
or spirituous liquors, or to prevent the sale of malt and spirituous liquors as now pro- 
vided by law, or tobacco, cigars, railroad and steamboat tickets, or the collection and 
delivery of baggage. 


Extract Hnglish Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, 
Ge Baw a Ch. 22.) 


Section 47. Where the occupier of a factory or workshop is a person of the 
Jewish religion,— 


(1.) If he keeps his factory or workshop closed on Saturday until sunset, he may 
employ women and young persons on Saturday from after sunset until nine o’clock 
in the evening; or, 


(2.) If he keeps his factory or workshop closed on Saturday both before and 
after sunset, he may employ women and young persons one hour on every other day 
in the week (not being Sunday), in addition to the hours allowed by this Act, so that 
such hour be at the beginning or end of the period of employment, and be not before 
six o’clock in the morning or after nine o’clock in the evening. 


Section 48. Where the occupier of a factory or workshop, is a person of the 
Jewish religion, a woman or young person of the Jewish religion may be employed 
on Sunday, subject to the following conditions :— 


(1.) The factory or workshop must be closed on Saturday and must not be open 
for traffic on Sunday; and, 


(2.) The occupier must not avail himself of the exception authorizing the employ- 
ment of women and young persons on Saturday evening, or for an additional hour 
during any other day in the week. 


Where the occupier ‘avails himself of this exception, this Act shall apply to the 
factory or workshop in like manner as if the provisions thereof respecting Sunday 
the word Saturday were substituted for Sunday, and in the provisions thereof respect- 
ing Saturday the word Sunday, or, if the occupier so specify in the notice the word 
‘Friday’ were substituted for Saturday. 
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A Bill (as amended by the Select Committee) intituled An Act to Provide for the 
Closing of Shops and the Prohibition of Street Trading on Sunday. 


Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 


1. Subject to the provisions of this Act, all shops shall be kept closed on Sunday 
throughout the day, and no person shall sell or expose or offer for sale any article in 
any street or public place on that day. 

2. Save as hereinafter provided, if any shop is opened or kept open on Sunday 
for the purpose of trade (including the trade of a barber), or if any article is sold, 
or exposed or offered for sale in any shop, or in any street or public place, on Sunday, 
the occupier of the shop, and the person so selling, exposing or offering for sale, shall 
be liable, on conviction under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, upon information laid 
within ten days after the commission of the offence, to a fine exceeding, in the case 
of a first conviction, five shillings, and in the case of a second conviction, twenty 
shillings, and in the case of a third or subsequent conviction, five pounds; 

Provided, that section 6 of the Shop Hours Act, 1892 (which exempts an innocent 
employer), shall apply in the case of an occupier who is charged with an offence under 
this section as it applies in the case of an employer who is charged with an offence 
under that section. 

3. Nothing in this Act shall prevent :— : 

(a) The opening or keeping open of any shop solely for the purpose of any of 
the trades mentioned in the schedule to this Act, or the sale or exposing or offering 
for sale in any shop, street or public place by any person of any article which is 
usually dealt with in the course of any such trade; provided that in the case of the 
trades mentioned in the second part of the said schedule this exemption shall only 
extend to the hours specified therein in the case of each such trade; 

(b) As respects the area of any local authority, the opening of such shops or 
classes of shops, or the sale of such articles or classes of articles as may be allowed 
uuder any resolution for the time being in force of that authority up to nine in the 
forenoon, or such earlier hour as may be specified in the resolution. 

(2) Nothing in this Act shall prevent— 

(2) The transaction of post office business or of the telephonic business of any 
licensee of the Postmaster General at any shop or public place; or 

(b) The sale by any pharmaceutical chemist or chemist and druggist or herbalist 
of any drugs, medicines, or surgical appliances, or the sale of any article by the oecu- 
pier of any premises, or the servant or agent of any such occupier, to any person 
Jodging upon such premises. 

4. In this Act the expression ‘local authority’ has the same meaning as in the 
Shop Hours Act, 1904, and the provisions of that Act relating to offences and pro- 
ceedings, the appointment, powers, and salaries of inspectors and the expenses of local 
authorities shall apply for the purposes of this Act as they apply for the purposes of 
that Act. 

5. The Sunday Observation Prosecution Act, 1871, shall apply to prosecutions fot 
offences under this Act as it applies to prosecutions for offences under the Sunday “ 
Observance Act, 1877. x 

6. Any local authority may apply to the Secretary of State for a suspension of 
the provisions of this Act as respects their area or any specified part thereof on the 
ground that owing to special circumstances, the Act would press with undue and 
exceptional severity on the general body of the traders and their customers jin the 
area. 
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The Secretary of State may thereupon, if he thinks fit, after holding a public 
local inquiry, make a report to His Majesty in Council and His Majesty may by 
Order in Council suspend the operation of the Ag¢t accordingly for a period specified 
in the order, and any such order may be renewed by a fresh order made subject to the 
like formalities. 

7. (1) This Act shall come into operation on the first day of January, nineteen 
hundred and six. ; : 

(2) This Act may be cited as the Sunday Closing (Shops) Act, 19065. 


SCHEDULE. 


Part I. 


The sale by retail of any intoxicating liquor for consumption vn or off the 
premises, j 

The sale of refseshments for immediate consumption, 

The sale of newspapers, magazines and periodicals. 

The sale of milk and cream. 


Part lle 
e , \ 
Hours to which Exemption extends. Name of Trade. 
Sale of bread. The hours before nine in the forenoon. 
Sale of fish. s The hours before nine in the forenoon. 
* Sale of vegetables and fruit (other than The hours before nine in the forenoon. 
preserved vegetables and fruit). 
Sale of cooked meat. The hours before nine in the forenoon. 
Sale of tobacco, pipes and smokers requi- The hours other than those fixed by law for 
sites : the closing in.the place where the trade 


is carried on of premises licensed for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 


Extract from Laws of the Province of Quebec regarding Rights possessed by Jewish 
Subjects. : 


By ist William IV., L.C., 1831, chap. 57, it was provided as follows :-— 

‘Whereas doubts have arisen whether persons professing the Jewish religion are 
by law entitled to many of the privileges enjoyed by the other subjects of His Majesty 
within this province, be it therefore declared and enacted by the King’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and 
Assembly of the province of Lower Canada............., and it is hereby declared 
and enacted by the authority aforesaid, that all persons professing the Jewish re- 
-ligion, being natural born British subjects inhabiting and residing in this province, 
are entitled and shall be deemed adjudged and taken to be entitled to the full rights 
and privileges of the other subjects of His Majesty, his heirs or successors, in all 
intents, constructions and purposes whatsoever and capable of taking, having or 
enjoying any office or place of trust whatsoever within this province.’ (Reproduced 
in Consolidated Statutes, Lower Canada, 1861, chap. 34, sec. 7.) 

Article 24, Civil Code, provides naturalization confers in Lower Canada, on him 
by whom it is obtained, all the rights and privileges he would have if born a British 
subject. 

Civil Code of Quebec, Article 18, provides:—‘ Every British subject is, as re- 
gards the enjoyment of civil rights in Lower Canada, on the same footing as those 
born therein, saving the special rules relating to domicile.’ 
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Laws regarding the Observance of Sunday. 


The Consolidated Statutes for Lower Canada of 1861, chap. 23, consolidating 45 
G. 111, chap. 10, is entitled ‘An Act respecting the sale of goods on Sundays.’ 

See. 1 imposes a penalty of $20 on persons selling goods, wares or spirituous 
liquors on Sundays, and provides that judicial sales should not be made on Sundays. 

Sec. 2 allows wine or spirits to be furnished to travellers, &., and goods to be 
sold for pious purposes. 

See. 3 provides how the fines’ shall be recovered and enforced. 

See. 4 declares how the fines shall be appropriated, and 

See. 5 limits prosecution to two months after the offence committed. 

The Statute is included in the volume of Acts of the provinces and of Canada 
not repealed by the Revised Statutes, 1887, as chap. 23, p. 263. 

It again makes its appearance as Art. 3498, 3499, 3500 and 3501 of the Revised 
Statutes of the province of Quebec, 1888. 

The Municipal Code of the province of Quebec, by Art. 525, provides that every 
local council may further make, amend, or repeal Bills for each of the objects mentioned 
in this chapter. Art. 600. . . . to cause the bars of inns, tavern, and other 
places of public entertainment to be closed from 7 o’clock in the evening on Saturday 
until the following Monday, at 4 o’clock in the morning. 

Art. 601. To prevent on Sundays and holidays of obligation horse races and all 
other horse exercises, upon any race course or place whatever. 

The city of Montreal, by its charter, 62 Vic., chap. 68, 1899, sec. 300, consolidat- 
ing previous Acts, is given power : 

75. To make rules for the proper observance of Sunday, provided that the powers 
granted to the Zoological Garden of Montreal, under the Act, 57 Vic., chapter 77, be 
not regarded as affected by any such by-law. . 

The above Act respecting the Montreal Zoological Garden permitteed that corpora- 
tion to keep open to the public on every day of the year as they have been in the past, 
the menagerie, museum and premises or garden with its pavilion established with the 
view of instruction and recreation for the mind and body and musical reunions, pro- 
vided that the said Zoological Garden conforms to the municipal regulations. 

76. To prohibit the selling on Sunday by shopkeepers, peddlers, hotelkeepers, 
tavernkeepers, or other persons, of goods, wares, merchandise or intoxicating liquors, or 
the purchasing of dripking thereof in any hotel, tavern or place of public entertain- 
ment; and also to enforce the closing of saloons and taverns, from midnight on Satur- 
day until Monday morning, to regulate the sale of fruits, cigars, confectionery and 
temperance drinks on Sunday, in the city and on St. Helen’s Island Park. 

77. To prevent the disturbance of any congregation assembled for religious wor- 
ship, and to prohibit the distribution of printed bills or circulars at church doors pn 
Sundays. 

Under these powers the city has passed certain by-laws, as follows :— 

No. 36, passed March 15, 1870 : By-law concerning offences against good morals 
and’ decency. 

Sec. 1. No merchant, trader, petty chapman, peddler, hotel or tavernkeeper or any 
other person keeping a house or place of public entertainment within the limits of the 
said city, or any other person, shall be allowed to keep open their places of business, 
and expose for sale, or be permitted to sell or retail on the Lord’s Day, commonly ealled 
Sunday, any goods, wares, merchandise, wines, spirits, or other strong or intoxicating 
liquors, or to purchase or drink the same, in any store, shop, hotel, tavern, house or 
place of public entertainment within the said city. Ps 

Sec. 2. No person shall be allowed to open, or keep open any dramshop, tavern. or 
other place of the same description within the said city, during all the time that will 
elapse between eleven o’clock in the evening on each Saturday, and! the Monday morn- 
ing next following. ; 
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By-law No. 74, June 5, 1874: By-law to close photographic eons and 
barber shops on Sunday. 

No. 103, September 19, 1876 : By-law to prohibit the opening of theatres, circus, 
and other igs places of amusement on Sunday. 

No. 281, June 2, 1892, amending by-law 36. 

This by-law provided that the prohibition contained in section 1 of by-law No. 36 
shall not apply to persons selling on Sunday, fruit, cigars, confectionery and temper- 
ance beverages in the city as well as in St. Helen’s Island Park. 

By the Quebec license law as amended up to 5th Edward VII, chap. 13. 

Sections 121 to 125 : The sale of liquors is prohibited during the whole of any 
Sunday unless on the special demand for medicinal purposes signed by a duly registered 
medical practitioner, or by a clergyman, and produced by the purchaser, and such 
liquors shall not be drunk on the premises. 


CANADIAN UNION CONFERENCE OF SEVEN-DAY ADVENTISTS, 
OrtTawa, Canapa, April 10, 1906. 


WALTER Topp, Esq., 
Cierk of the Select Committee on The Lord’s Day Bill. 


Dear Sir,—I represent the people known as Seventh-day Adventisis, and the prin- 
ciples upon which we stand. is that civil government is civil, and as nothing to do in 
the matter of legislation, with religious observance in any way. 

We are opposed to the Sunday Observance Bill now before Parliament and would 
respectfully ask the privilege of appearing before the committee and present our views 
upon this very important question. Will you kindly give us a hearing at your next 
meeting, the 19th instant. 
i Yours very truly, 


WE CRS RON: 


WHY SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS OPPOSE THE SUNDAY BILL. 


Referring to the Honourable Mr. Fitzpatrick’s Bill No. 12, entitled ‘An Act 
respecting the Lord’s Day,’ we ask that this Bill may not pass. j 

There are several reasons why we oppose the Bill, and we wish to set them out in 
order so that there may be no misunderstanding in regard to the position of this 
people. In doing this we court no controversy, and we do not intend to misrepresent 
anyone, though we may have occasion to refer to some things which have been said 
concerning th® work and the people which we represent; but we shall not indulge in 
personalities, believing that that kind of an argument (?) is a confession of the weak- 
ness of the cause which is obliged to resort to it. 

Our numbers are small and our resources are limited, so far as the things of this 
world are concerned; but our cause rests upon the eternal principles of truth, and 
these principles are bound to command the respect of men who are willing to grant to 
others the same privileges and immunities which they wish to enjoy for themselves. 
From those who are not willing to grant these things, we expect nothing and we ask 
nothing, but we believe that the honourable gentlemen who compose the committee to 
whom this Bill has been referred are men who will be willing to grant this poor boon 
to their fellow-men whose liberties they see to be in danger, if this Bill becomes a law. 

_ Without referring to any particular clause in this Bill, we oppose it as a whole, 
and for the following reasons :— 

First it is religious legislation. 
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The source of the Bill reveals its religious character. The executive boards, both 
provincial and Dominion, of the organization with which this Bill originated are com- 
posed almost entirely of Protestant clergymen. There are between thirty-five and 
forty such on the Dominion Board alone. Had the Bill originated with statesmen, 
who are specially elected by the people to attend to that business, and who devote their 
entire time to it, or if it had been suggested by lawyers, business men, or by even the 
labouring men, this point would not have been so apparent perhaps, but the significant 
preponderance of clergymen upon the board which drafted the Bill, is a sufficient in- 
dication of its religious character. : 


Its Title also Indicates its Religious Character. 


It is called The Lord’s Day Act. But why The Lord’s Day Act, rather than A 
Bill to Secure a National Weekly Holiday, or some other secular title if the Bill is 
what it is claimed to be, a purely civil measure? The answer is plain, it is because 
those who are seeking to secure this legislation do not in any sense regard the Sabbath 
as a holiday, but they do regard it as a holy day. They do not regard it as a secular 
day, but as a sacred day, not as a civil day, but as a religious day. 

The Sabbath is spoken of in Scripture as being sanctified, and it is called The 
Lord’s day, My Holy Day, ete. Now all these expressions are religious in character, 
indicating the religious character of the day to which they are applied. Like the 
Lord’s Supper, the Lord’s Prayer, attendance at the House of the Lord, Baptism, or 
any other religious ceremony, the observance of the Sabbath is solely an act of 
religious worship, and its observance is a duty which pertains wholly to the Lord, 
and as such it should be rendered to him alone, and not to the State. It is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord thy God, not the Sabbath of the Dominion Government. 

The Dominion Government has just as much right to require the observance of 
any other one of these religious ceremonies as it has to require the people to rest on 
the Lord’s Day; and when once the Dominion Government has committed itself to the 
evil principle of religious legislation, it cannot logically stop short until it has enacted 
into law every form of religious worship that may be demanded of it. That has been 
the invariable history of Sabbath legislation in the past, and if this Bill is enacted into 
law, the wicked thing will be repeated in Canada. 


The Purpose of the Bill. 


It is claimed by the promoters of this measure that the object of the Bill is to 
secure to the workingman one day of rest every week. Now if that is really the 
object of the Bill, and there is no intention to enforce religion upon anyone, if the 
design of the promoters is purely philanthropic in character, and not religious, if their 
only purpose in this legislation is to secure to the labouring man a day of rest, without 
veference to religion, there are several little coincidences and circumstances con- 
wected with it that demand an explanation, as they seem to indicate a very different 
purpose, and the first of these is 


The Day Selected. 


The very fact that Sunday is selected rather than some other day of the week, 
betrays the religious character of the Bill. It is a fact that mere physical rest can 
be taken on any other day of the week as well as on Sunday, and it is a fact that in 
many industries that are operated seven days in the week, provision is made for the 
workmen who desire it whereby they are required to work only six days in the week. 
The Toronto Street Car Company furnishes an example of this kind; and many 
others might be mentioned. 
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In addition to these facts it is well known that there never has been a time in 
all the history of the world when labour was so well organized as it is at the present 
time, and if the labouring men were really suffering a physical injury for want of a 
weekly day of rest, they would not be slow in taking steps to secure it through their 
organizations. 

Many times in the past, the labouring man who has suffered grievances in the way 
of under-pay, or over-work, has sought and found redress through his organization. 
The labouring man needs no assistance from the church to secure his weekly day of 
rest except from the spiritual point of view. : 

The originators of this Bill appear before the honourable members of this com- 
mittee, posing as champions of the labouring man, representing him as a helpless 
slave bound down with the galling chains of ceaseless labour, and in this helpless 
condition appealing to these clergymen for assistance to plead their cause for them. 

Let me say that the labouring man is quite capable of taking care of himself, 
and, if need be, of others besides himself. In the Dominion of Canada, as in all other 
progressive nations, should the country be threatened with foreign invasion or domes- 
tic treason, recruits for its defence would be looked for first from among the ranks 
of the labouring classes, and they would not be looked for in vain. COurtail the reli- 
gious liberties of the labouring classes as this Bill proposes to do, and you weaken the 
material defence of the country to just that extent. A labouring man’s patriotism 
is in proportion to the amount of civil and religious liberty which he enjoys. Deprive 
him of these liberties to any extent, and just to that extent will you sever the ties 
that bind him to the country. When the time comes, if it ever does come, that the 
labouring classes desire a weekly day of rest secured to them, we have confidence in 
the ability of the Dominion government to devise a plan whereby it can be secured 
to them without resorting to the pernicious device of religious legislation. 


The General Character of the Bull 


| 

shows that it proposes religious legislation. It is not intended to restrain or prevent 
crime, but it is des‘gned to restrain or prevent what is considered to be irreligion, or 
sin. This will be seen at once, for when a real crime, such as a personal assault, or 
a burglary, has been committed on Sunday, and a conyiction is secured against the 
criminal, it certainly would not be secured under the provisions of this proposed 
Lord’s Day Act, but it would be secured under some other statute. What kind of a 
law would it be that would prohibit murder, or bigamy, or embezzlement, or any other 
real crime, on Sunday? It is the deed itself that constitutes the crime, not the fact 
that it was committed on some particular day of the week. If any act or deed con- 
stitutes a crime, it is such on any and every day of the week; but if it is not con- 
sidered a crime if performed on any of the other six days of the week, it certainly 
does not become a crime simply becatse it was committed on Sunday. 

And again, if a conviction should ever be secured under the provisions of this pro- 
posed Lord’s Day Act, it would invariably be for the performance of an act or deed 
which in itself is perfectly civil, and which would be so regarded if performed on any 
other day of the week. The only reason, therefore, why an act would be made an 
indictable offence, punishable by fine or imprisonment, if committed on Sunday, is 
because the act is considered to be irreligious, and not at all because it is thought to 
be uncivil. 


The Prohibitions of this Bill Show that tt Proposes Religious Legislation. 


It prohibits work, business or labour on the first day of the week. It also pro- 
hibits certain games or amusements on that day. Now, I would like to ask the simple 
question, Why are these things prohibited on Sunday? It certainly is not because 
they are uncivil; it is not because they disturb the peace; it is not because they injure 
any one physically. Then why are they prohibited? we ask again. There can be but 
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one truthful answer given to this question, and that answer is, These things are 
thought to be irreligious if performed on Sunday. 

The injury caused by these things, if, indeed, any injury has been sustained by 
any one, is of a purely spiritual character; but the Dominion of Canada is not a 
spiritual government. It is the best government in the world, but it has not yet 
reached that point of perfection that it is capable of administering in spiritual matters 
such as sin in general, and Sabbath-breaking in particular. 


The Use that will be made of this Law. 


If this Bill is enacted into law, it can only result in intolerance and religious 
persecution. There are gnany thousands in the Dominion of Canada who observe 
Saturday, the seventh day of the week, as the Sabbath, instead of Sunday, the first 
day of the week. They do this conscientiously, and with one of the ten command- 
ments to sustain them in the practice. These people are law-abiding, God-fearing 
men; and the statistics of the honourable Minister of Justice show that there is a 
much smaller percentage of criminals from among these people than from any other 
class in the Dominion of Canada. But if this Bill is enacted into law, it will deprive 
these people of one-sixth of their time, and consequently of the same proportion of 
their income, without contributing a farthing either to the moral, or to the material 
welfare of the country. They are in the minority to be sure, but the consciences of 
the minority are as sacred to them as are the conscientious scruples of the majority. 
This Bill makes no exemption in favour of these people, though the very first exemp- 
tion clause in it is in favour of those who drafted the Bill, thus showing (that they 
were not willing to grant to others the same privileges which they are asking for them- 
selves. 

In order to show that we are not fighting aman of straw, and that this Bill if en- 
acted into law will engender sectarian strife, intolerance, and religious persecution, I 
beg to call the attention of the committee to a few facts. 

On March 20 a deputation of prefessed ministers of the gospel waited upon the 
Prime Minister in the interests of this proposed Sunday Bill. One of their number 
read a memorial, asking that the Bill pass as it now stands. That deputation protested 
against exemptions being made in favour of those who observe the Seventh-day Sab- 
bath according to the requirement of the Fourth Commandment, thus showing that 
these professed ministers of the gospel, and they are the men who have had more in- 
fluence than any one else in framing this Bill and in bringing it before parliament— 
these professed ministers of the gospel of ‘ Peace on earth, Good-will to men.’ These 
men are not willing to grant to their fellowmen the poor boon of toleration. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, in the British House of Lords, this statement was 
made: ‘ There was a time when toleration was craved as a boon. Then it came to be 
demanded as a right. But now it is spurned as an insult.’ But times have changed, 
and in the opening years of the 20th century, the grandest of all the centuries, and ir. 
this fair Dominion of Canada, the fairest and the most prosperous of all lands, fair 
because of her boundless areas of fertile soil, offering free homes to the down-trodden 
and oppressed of the old world; prosperous because of her unlimited resources offering 
profitable investment to the capital and labour of her industrious population, and above 
all because of the principles of civil and religious liberty which have actuated her noble 
statesmen in making laws that hitherto have granted to every man within her borders, 
of whatever race or creed, the privilege of worshipping God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. Here, I say, where the great principles of liberty and truth 
have been permitted to develop and thrive in all their unrestricted splendor, giving rise 
to utilities and luxuries in the homes of the common people which kings and nobles 
were not permitted to enjoy in other ages, because intolerance and religious persecn- 
tion were the principles which prevailed in every land; here, I say, in this fair land, 
in the opening years of the 20th century, professed ministers of the gospel of Our Lord 
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and Saviour Jesus Christ, have so far forgotten this awful history, though written in 
blood,—they have so far departed from the lessons of Him who taught the golden rule 
that they appear before a body of statesmen for the purpose of protesting against 
granting to their fellowmen what nearly a hundred years ago was considered to be an 
insult. 

More than this. In replying to the representations of this deputation, our Honour- 
able Prime Minister informed them that the government’s duty was to listen to all, 
including the minority. The governme.t, indeed, he said, was bound to take the min- 
ority’s part, because it was the minority. Fair-play must be given to all. 

All honour to our First ]finister. All honour to his honourable colleague, the 
Minister of Justice. All allegiance to the British Crown. All allegiance to the Domin- 
ion government; but in rendering this allegiance we cannot forget that we are all sub- 
jects ofthe Great King, and that he has admonished us. to render unto Cesar only the 
things that are Cxsar’s. but to render unto God the things that are God’s, and the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God, not the Sabbath of Cesar—not the 
Sabbath of the Dominion government. 

Another circumstance which shows that this Bill will lead to intolerance and 
religious persecution. Some time ago the International Religious Liberty Associa- 
tion sent out a number of letters to some of the business and professional men of 
the Dominion of Canada, and a few were also sent to the clergy. This letter in- 
closed a small tract, entitled, ‘An Appeal to the Christian People of Canada.’ This 
tract was not sent to the members of parliament,.nor was it the intention of the 
association to send it to them. But the promoters of this Bill, taking alarm lest 
some missionary work of this kind had been done by the association, and fearing 
lest the morals of honourable senators and members of parliament might be cor- 
rupted by reading such literature, hastily prepared. a circular letter and sent it to 

each of three honourable gentlemen, warning them against this formidable eight 
page tract. : 

If the gentlemen of this committee considered it worth their time to read this 
circular, a copy of which was sent to each of them, they could not fail to notice that 
it dealt entirely in personalities. No attempt whatever was made to answer the 
arguments of the tract which they must have considered of some weight, or they 
would not have sent out the letter so hastily to honourable senators and members of 
parliament. And since they considered the arguments of the tract of sufficient weight 
to warn honourable senators and members of parliament against it, we concluded to 
send them each a copy of the tract, inclosing with it a copy of the circular letter to 
compare with it. 

On the margin of one of these circulars which was sent to me, the following 
words were written in the unmistakable rhetoric of a professed minister of the 
zospel :— 

‘E. Leland’s literature was burned as soon as a few pages of it were read. We 
don’t want their bosh in Canada. Let them go back and take their little crowd with 
them.’ 


Such language reveals the spirit of intolerance with which these men are actuated, 
and when they manifest so intolerant a spirit before they get the law, what may we 
expect from them after they once get it? Yet this is the class of men who have had 
sufficient influence with the Dominion government to have this Bill introduced in 
parliament. These are the men who are using their influence to see this But enacted 
into law. 

The promoters of this Bill have admitted that every man in the Dominion of 
Canada has the God-given right to rest and worship on the Lord’s Day; and that the 
object which they have in view in promoting this Bill is to secure them in the en- 
joyment of this right. 

Now, I submit to this honourable committee, and the proposition is self-evident 
to the mind of every thinking person, that no man in the Dominion of Canada, nor 
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anywhere else in all the wide world. for that matter, can possibly have the God-given 
right to’rest on the Lord’s Day, nor on any other day for that matter, without having 
at the same time the equally God-given right not to rest if he does not desire to do 
so, but prefers to spend the-time in labour or amusenient. 

A right is the freedom of choice between doing and not doing, and where such 
freedom of choice does not exist, from the very nature of the case, no right can 
exist.. For example, every man has the right to be a professional man, a business 
man, or a labouring man, because he has the privilege of choosing between these vari- 
ous occupations. But what kind: of a right would he exercise if his occupation were 
thrust upon him by law, and he had no choice in the matter? 

Similarly, every man has the right—the God-given right to rest on the Lord’s 
Day, simply because he has the freedom of choice in the matter; but when that rest 
is thrust upon him by law and against his will, instead of securing to him his God- 
given right to rest on the Lord’s Day, it really deprives him of that right. He rests 
on the Lord’s Day, not because he has the God-given right to do so, but because he dare 
not do otlrerwise. His God-given right has been changed into an arbitrary duty to 
the state; and if we admit the principle advocated by this Bill, it becomes a duty 
which the promoters of the Bill feel themselves called upon to see performed. 

Are you, honourable gentlemen of this committee, as individuals, willing to have 
your God-given right to rest on the Lord’s Day, changed by law into an arbitrary duty 
to the Dominion government, and that duty given over into the hands of a self-con- 
stituted body of inquisitors for the purpose of seeing that it is properly performed ? 
We know, honourable gentlemen, that you are not. By that same token, we pray you 
to grant to us the same privilege which you wish to enjoy for yourselves. 

Gentlemen from all parts of the Dominion’ of Canada, representing various 
organizations and industries, have appeared before this committee for the purpose of 
opposing this Bill. Every last one of these gentlemen has the God-given right to rest 
on the Lord’s Day, and this right includes the equally God-given right not to rest 
on that day if he prefers to labour. And yet these gentlemen are,obliged to appear 
before this committee as suppliants, asking for toleration, asking for the poor privilege 
of being permitted to exercise their God-given rights. Here are the bakers, the 
printers, the ironmoulders, the railroad men, and who not, asking for toleration ! Ask- 
ing for the privilege of being permitted to bake their bread, print their papers, run 
their trains, in short, asking for the privilege of attending to their own business on a 
day when they have the same inalienable, God-given right to attend to it that they 
have on any other day of the week. 

When did these gentlemen ever delegate to their representatives in Parliament 
their right to rest on the Lord’s Day? Never! The right to rest on the Lord’s Day is 
inalienable, and can no more be delegated to the Dominion Parliamert than can his 
God-given right to eat, or to sleep. 

It is all very true that in these things which we have mentioned, and in others 
which we might mention, men are protected by law. As for example, the location of 
an offensive business, such as a slaughter-house or a tannery, is prohibited in a resi- 
dence district, as the lives of the inhabitants might be endangered thereby. The 
adulteration of foods is prohibited by law. 

But protecting a man from an injury which might be inflicted upon him by those 
who felt disposed to do so in some of the ways we have mentioned, is a very different 
thing from prescribing to him by law the particular kind and amount of food which 
he is expected to eat, the time when he must eat it, the exact amount of sleep which 
he must take, and the hours when he must take it; but that is exactly what this pro- 
posed Sunday Bill will do with reference to rest. Instead of protecting a man in his 


inalienable right to rest when and how he pleases, it prescribes the exact amount of 


rest that he must take every week, as some one else pleases, and it specifies the exact 
hours when he is expected to take it; and, negatively, it prescribes the manner in which 
he is expected to take his rest, or be subject to fine or imprisonment. And the people 
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whom I represent wish to enter their solemn protest against the enactment of this 
Bill into law. : 

If there are those who doubt the fact that this Bill proposes religious legislation, 
let them read the following clipping from the Ottawa Evening Citizen of February 21. 
Tf there are those who doubt the fact that this Bill when-enacted into law will lead to 
religious persecution, let them read it. If there are any who have any influence with 
the government, however small, let them read it, and then use that influence to prevent 
this foul blot from being placed upon the hitherto spotless pages of the Dominion 
statute-books. ° 

If there are those who can remember the days of American slavery, when these 
fair provinces of Canada became a: safe asylum of refuge for the coloured man from 
the avarice and tyranny of those who professed to live under the sheltering folds of « 
flag that floated over a ‘land of the free’—if there be such, let them read it, and before 
the mantling blush of shame has faded from their cheeks, let them lift up their voices 
in solemn protest against this iniquitous Sunday law. 

Double Offense.—Hebrew baker made bread Saturday, sold Sunday. 

* Moses Richstone, baker, York street, was fined $3 and $2 in the police coum 
this morning for delivering bread to his customers on Sunday, and in convicting him 
Magistrate O’ Keefe remarked that he would have dealt more leniently with him if he 
had not broken the laws of his own faith also in baking the bread on Saturday, the 
Hebrew Sabbath. These are his words :— 

‘You offended your own religious laws as well as those of this country. If the 
bread had been made Friday, I might have been easier with you, but under the civ- 
cumstances I fine you $3, and $2 costs, and warn you not to repeat the offence.’ 

Is there a law upon the municipal statute-books of the city of Ottawa prohibiting 
a Jew from baking bread on Saturday and another one prohibiting him from selling it 
on Sunday, both of which are declared by the magistrate in open court to be religious 
laws ? 

What right has a magistrate to fine a man for baking bread on Saturday when 
there is no law against it, and when he is sworn to administer the laws impartially ¢ 
What concern was it to this precious magistrate whether one whom he considers to be 
a criminal observes any form of religious worship at all or not? He holds his office 
as a minister of the law of the land to punish criminals, and not sinners. But selling 
a loaf of bread to a needy customer is not a crime on any day of the week. 

When a magistrate takes it upon himself to impose a fine upon one whose only 
offence is in disregard to a religious practice in which he does not believe, and then to 
double the fine because he disregards another religious practice in which he does pro- 
- tess to believe, but in which the magistrate does not believe. it is high time for the 
people to take alarm at this travesty upon justice, and use their influence to the utmost 
in opposition to the enactment of a law which places the control of other men’s liberties 
at the merey of such men. - 

This baker was a sinner because he violated the law of God, but he certainly was 
not a criminal. He believes in circumcision which is just as mucha part of the Jewish 
law as is the observance of the seventh day Sabbath. If this worhty magistrate had 
ascertained that his victim had disregarded this part of his law also, would he have 
imposed further fine upon him. He has just as much right to fine an uncircumsized 
Jew for his uncircumcision as he has to impose a fine upon him for not observing the 
seventh-day Sabbath as he did. 

Knowing that such things exist, is it not high time for the people of Canada to 
enter an emphatic protest against the enactment of any more such laws. 

Gentlemen of the Committee, I plead in the name of justice, in the name of our free 
institutions, in the name of these inoffensive, God-fearing, God-serving people whom 
I have the honour to represent, and last, honourable gentlemen, I plead in the name 
of the Dominion of Canada, that this Bill may not pass, and this foul blot be kept 
from soiling the escutcheon of our glorious commonwealth. 
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Mr. Macponnenu.—If you are going to proceed to hear testimony now, I would 
like to suggest that as there are a number of gentlemen here from Toronto—this is 
their second day here—representing the Master Baker’s Association, that as their 
testimony will be short we should hear them now in order that they may return home 
to-night. ra 

Mr. Firzparrick.—lI understand there are some applications to be made, let us 
settle the order of procedure first. 

Mr. T. Cuase Cascrain, K.C.—At the last meeting of the committee, I said I 
would be prepared to-day to announce the names of the railway corporations which IT 
represent with Mr. Chrysler. They are, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Grand 
Trunk Railway and the Canadian Northern. On behalf of those railways, I would 
ask that a special day be fixed next week for their hearing. They had a very import- 
ant case to be presented to the committee and the important interests which they have 
in hand are such that they have not had time yet to make their case as fully as they 
would like it to be presented to the committee. I would therefore ask,if it is in the 
power of the committee to fix a special day next week, that they may be heard. I think 
by so doing we will be able to make our case more brief. 

Mr. Joun G. O’Donocuur.—I represent the Dominion Trades and Labour 
Council. We have already given general support to this Bill. We do not wish to be 
heard any further unless occasion should arise. 

The CrairMAN.~Have you any memorial? 

Mr. O’DonocHur.—No. 

The CuairMAN.—It would save trouble if you would give us a memorial showing 
that you support the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. G. Lyncu Staunton, K.C.—As representing the steel interests, the Algoma 
Steel Company, the Canadian Iron and Furnace Cofnpany, the Hamilton Steel Com- 
pany, the Canadian Copper Company, the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, John 
McDougall and several others, I have prepared an amendment which we think is 
absolutely essential to the continuance of these industries that it should be adopted. 
There is one company which IJ represent 

Mr. Firzparrick.—I do not want to interfere, but I understand you want to amend 
subsection (f) of section 4. 

Mr. Sraunron.—Yes. We want to amend that section. We say the section as 
drawn now has got an appeal to the Privy Council in every adjective it has in it, and 
we think in short that these adjectives should be struck out of that section, and that 
it should read in this way :— 

‘Starting or maintaining fires, or doing repairs, or work of maintenance, or other 
work, when such fires, repairs or work are essential to any manufacturing process 
which is of such a nature that without the doing thereof on the Lord’s Day such pro- 
eess could not be continuously and safely carried on during the other six days of the 
week.’ 

That clause is as to repairs and maintenance of furnaces and other industries. 
Then, I wish to add a clause, to be known as clause (J), especially exempting ‘ the 
smelting and refining of lores and minerals, the manufacture of fuels used therein and 
other operations necessarily incidental thereto.’ The Sunday Observance Law as we 
understand it is intended to allow necessary work upon the Lord’s Day and to prevent 
unnecessary work. Our intention in drafting this clause this way is to cover only 
such operations of our different industries as are necessary for the commercial success 
of these operations. You see, the way the Bill is drawn now it is necessary to these 
works to be in active operation ta 1.20 o’clock midnight on Saturday. If they close 
down at 5 or 6 in the afternoon, which is the custom, it does not apply to them at all 
Nov, it is not right that there should be a clause which puts our business absolutely 
out of the category which you intend to exempt, and unless we have,—knowinge the 
opposition which will be brought here and knowing that commercially it is not a pay- 
ing business to work on Sunday,—unless you can help us by adopting some such clause 
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as we have drafted it will be a great injury to our business. I will just give you one 
example. In the manufacture of steel, you take the furnaces, the open hearth furnaces. 
They are worked until they are closed on Saturday, but they are at a wnite heat and it 
is necessary to cool them before men can go in to repair them on Sunday. They re- 
pair them and Sunday night the fires have to be started or else the works cannot be 
carried on on Monday. In Hamilton we have $2,000,000 invested in one plant which 
we would absolutely close down if we could not repair them on Sunday, because it 
would not be commercially successful if operated only on five days of the week. 

The CHamman.—We have already a memorial to that effect. Will you have any 
other proposed amendment? 

Mr. Staunton.—I have handed in my amendment to the committee and it shows 
the amendment we think necessary for that purpose. While I am here, if you will 
allow me to make a suggestion, I notice that in clause (b) you allow the selling of 
drugs as medicine. Well, now, one of the things that is quite as important as drugs 
and medicines is milk, and there is no clause allowing it to be sold. I think we should 
put that in there, because everybody knows you have to deliver that on Sunday. 

Mr. Frrzpatrick.—It is considered and disposed of by a more general amendment. 

Mr. Staunton—Rolling mills, of course, are in the same category. I am speak- 
ing for these iron manufacturers. 

Mr. Firzparrick.—You practically speak for all the manufacturing industries. 

Mr. Sraunton.—Yes, of iron, steel and copper. I think ores is the generic word 
that covers all minerals, and it is intended to make the section broad enough. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—You will have to let us do a little drafting in these matters 
ourselves. 

Mr. C. A. Moss.—May I add a word. I represent the pig iron industries of On- 
tario, umd they ac. allied to the interests alrudy represented. Their case is more 
urgent still. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—Will this amendment meet their case? 

Mr. Moss.—I think so. 

Mr. MacpéneLtu.—I move that the representa'tives of the Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion be heard. 

Mr. H. H. Dewart, K.C.—So far as the bakers are concerned, I would suggest 
that you should hear Mr. Bredin, who represents the association. He will be able to 
explain the position of the association in reference to certain proposed amendments. 

_ Mr. Marx Brepin.—I see that the time of your committee is very important. I 
will not take up time further than {to state that the amendment referred to by the 
honourable Minister of Justice, when moving the second reading of the Bill pro- 
vided for ‘the production of food for human subsistence.’ That will be entirely 
satisfactlory to us. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—I think ingtead of ‘ production,’ ‘preparation’ would be better. 

Mr. Brepin.—I think ‘ production’ would be better for our purposes. 

Mr. J. G. O’DonocHuE.—I have yery strong representations from the journeymen 
bakers. They have suffered a good deal up in Ontario. They have been stirred up 
by the amendments which have been proposed, and I am requested to make represen- 
tations on the subject. The bakers in Toronto do not want the existing legislation in 
Ontario interfered with. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—Would that not be covered by the amendment in the Bill with 
respect to provincial legislation. Look at section 15. 

Mr. O’Donocuve (after reference to Bill).—I think probably section 15 would 
cover that. 

Mr. C. M. Gripron.—I represent Chautauqua and Grimsby Parks. Since the incep- 
tion of Grimsby Park it has been governed by many of the leading educationists and 
divines in the country, who have given their best consideration to efforts to reduce 
Sunday labour to a minimum, and as a consequence it has for the last 30 years con- 
ducted a Chautauqua system at Grimsby Park by having a gate fee instead of taking 
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up collections or anything, and by this method one or two men are all that are engaged 
on Sundays. From the construction of the building, you will see it would be im- 
possible to do it in any other way. If we opened our gates to the public, as clause T 
of your Bill will compel us to do, we will be overrun largely by pleasure-seekers rather 
than those who come for ordinary worship on the Sabbath. We have modelled our 
pians largely after the American Chautauqua and have endeavoured to run what we 
might call a summer university, and not as an ordinary park for a day’s admission. 
People come to reside, stay for the whole summer for the educational advantages, and 
we have about two hundred cottages that are occupied during the season and a popula- 
tion of 1,500 to 2,500 residents. As we understand it, clause 7 of the Act will com- 
pel us to take off our gates on Sunday. That would make necessary the employment 
of a great many more watchmen, caretakers or policemen, while at present we can 
get along with two men practically, though one takes the other’s place, one going to 
service at one time of the day and the other at another time of the day. I might refer 
you to some of the gentlemen who have been directors of our company. 

Mr. Princue.—There is nothing to prevent you from keeping your gates closed on 
Sunday. What you want is the right tc open them and charge a fee, You want a 
special privilege for this association. 

Mr. Gripron.—This is for any association where they hold simply divine service 
and nothing else. We only want exemption for a simple divine service. Then as. 
evidence to you gentlemen that should have weight I might mention some names. 
trom the directorate in past years, such names as S. F. Lazier, K.C., who is noted for 
his work for the preservation of the Sabbath; the late een cane J nee Jones, who has. 
always taken a prominent part in Sunday observance work and who was one of the 
directors for many years; such men as Rey. Alexander Sutherland, for many years a 
director of the company and whose best energies were given to reducing Sunday labour 
and to keeping the gates on; Rev. Alexander Burns, principal of the Young Ladies 
College, Hamilton; Rev. John Philp; Rev. Manly Benson, who not only was on the 
directorate for years but for several years managed the Sunday service, and he de- 
cided in the same way; Noah Phelps, whose name was revered in all the Niagara 
district. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—We will take it for granted that all good men are supporting it. 

Mr. Gripron.—What I-want is to let you know that we have been doing the work 
by the employment of barely two men on Sunday. 

Mr. PrincLe.—You want a special privilege for this association. 

Mr. Gripton.—Any association that is on these lines. If it was a summer resort 
it would be overrun by pleasure-seekers. We have a park as well as a temple for reli- 
gious services. 

' Mr. Macponetyt.—You want your association to conduct religious services in a 
public place ? 

Mr. Gripton.—Yes. 
es Mr. Macponeity.—The effect of that would be to destroy the whole effect of this. 

ill. 

Mr. Minter.—What is your own occupation ? 

Mr. Gripron.—My occupation ? I have not any occupation at present. I am 
giving most of my time to the Chautauqua. 

Mr. Mitter.—What was your occupation 2 

_Mr. Griptoy.—I was in the insurance brokerage business. 

Mr. Mitter.—Are you a shoreholder of this park? 

Mr. Gripton.—Yes. 

Mr. Mititer.—To what extent ? 

Mr. Gripton.—Oh, a considerable extent. 

Mr. Mitter.—You are financially interested ? 

Mr. Gripron.—Yes. : 

Mr. Miter.—What was the object of the incorporation of the association ? 
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Mr. Gripton.—The object was to run it on the basis of the Chautauqua Summer 
Educational Institution, practically a summer university, and many young men and 
young women have come to it from year to year, and as one prominent educationist 
remarked;to me recently, any young man or young woman that has been there two or 
three seasons would receive a liberal education. 

iur. FirzPaTRick.—What is the age limit ? 

Mr. Gripton.—Theretis hope for you. 

Mr. Mitter.—What was the object of the promoters, was it philanthropic or the 
making of money ? 

Mr. Gripton.—The ' object was to afford 

Mr. .iILLER.—What was the primary object ? 

Mr. Gripton.—I am not one of those that was there at the inception of it. The 
primary object according to such men as Dr. Fawcett and John Wakefield was for 
education, but:of course you do not quite understand that any business like the Ameri- 
can Chautauqua must have an income to carry on their work, and all our income, with 
very little exception, has been turned over to improve educational work and give ad- 
vanced classes to the public. 

Mr. Mivier.—You desire to have the park open on Sunday. If it is not open 
on Sunday what will be the result that most concerns you to-day—that you will not 
receive dividends on the stock, or that your revenue will be decreased, or that you 
will be prevented from doing the good you would like to do? 

Mr. Grirton.—What most concerns us to-day? I am very glad the question is 
asked, because I think I can put myself right. What most concerns us is to prevent 
our Sabbath quiet from being interfered with by outside pleasure seekers who are not 
coming in to attend the service, but to spend the day. You must remember this is 
not like an ordinary park. We have a small city of from 1,500 to 2,500 people there. 

Mr. Macponatp—Do they all live within the gates? 

Mr. Gripron.—Those are within the gates, there are others all around. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Tell us whether they live within the gates. 

Mr. Griptron.—Those do, yes. 

Mr, MacponaLp.—The pzople who are within the gates could attend service with- 
out paying anything? 

Mr. Grieron.—Certainly. 

Mr. Minter.—If you have to shut your ode on Sunday those within the gates 
could hear your divines? 

Mr. Gripton.—Yes, sir. 

Mr. MiItLer.—An1 those people from Hamilton instead of coming down and dis- 
turb’ng you, will stay at home in their own city? 

Mr. Gripton.—Yes. 

Mr. Mitier.—Mr. E. A. Chown is secretary of your society, is he not? 

Mr. Gripton.—He is secretary. 

M>. Mitter.—Th2 trouble seems to be with him almost financial. In this letter 


he says: ‘I might say to you confidentially that the Grimsby Park Limited is a joint 


stocx company with an authorized capital of $50,000—$30,000 6 per cent preference 
eumulative stoex and $15,000 common stock paid up. The preference stock was issued 
in 1901 and has paid 3 per cent once last year and the company ran behind $1,200. 
The company his to pay 4 per cent on a debenture debt of $40,000. With the in- 
creas ng competition from Muskoka it is becoming more and more difficult to make 
en's meet.’ Now that seemed to be the principal trouble? 

Mr. Gripron.—No, I do not think that is the principal trouble. 

Mr. Mitter.—This is the only trouble Mr. Chown refers to in his letter? 

Mr. Gripton.—This is the trouble I wished to explain to the committee, the 
troubl2 hav:ng our Sunday desecrated unnecessarily or more men labouring if we 
hae those crowds coming in. If the pic-nic crowds come in we should want more 
watch nen and more caretakers. 
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The CuamrMAN.—What is the admission fee? 
Mr. Gripton.—The admission fee is 15 cents. a 
Mr. Macponatp.—That would not keep out many people who wanted to picnic 


on Sunday ? 


Mr. Gripron.—You would be surprised at that. We have had fifty years ex- 


srien ze. 

z Mr. Mmter.—Mr. Chown goes on to say: ‘ We feel that the admission fee regu- 
lations are so interwoven with all our affairs that to prevent us from receiving a fee 
on Sunilay would lead to such a leakage of what is due to us from the other days 
that we would be very seriously crippled in our operations.’ 

Mr. Gripron.—I might explain that last point. 

Mr. Muter.—lI think that explains itself. 

Mr. Gripron.—For instance, if the gate were open on Sunday a party goes in on 
Sunday and perhaps stays until the next Sunday and gets all our benefits, perhaps 
innocently. 


Mr. Princte.—Can you tell us whether the other Mr. Chown is in favour of the’ 


Bill? This Mr. Chown is opposing it. S 

Mr. Grirton.—I cannot tell you ablout the other Mr. Chown. I cannot answer 
for him one way or the other. 

Now what we are urging, Mr. Chairman, is this: That we be allowed to go on as 
we have been doing in the past. We have done a great work for that part of the 
country. We have done a great work for Canada in an educational way in permitting 
people to hear men that they otherwise never would have heard. The objection was 
mentioned by a member of the committee some time ago that we disturbed the local 
services. If you look at our programmes, and that is principally why I brought them 
to-day, you will see that we are in close touch with the ministers of the churches in 
the neighbourhood, and many of them are filling our pulpits on a Sunday. 

Mr. Mirter.—Here is one of the programmes to which we have referred? 

Mr. Gripron.—That is one. 

Mr. Minter.—Upon the outside page I see your park is advertised as ‘ Canada’s 
Greatest Summer Resort’? 

Mr. Gripron.—Yes. 


Mr. Mitter.—Then J find in the advertisement that you announce: ‘ Refreshing 


Forest Shade,’ ‘A Magnificent Beach, ‘Beautiful Floral Park,’ ‘Large Tennis 
Courts, ‘New Bowling Green,’ ‘ Kindergarten Classes,’ ‘Physical Culture Classes,’ 


‘Pieniec Grounds, with Tables, Swings, &e., Splendid Boating, Bathing and Fishing 


Grounds. And then at the tail end comes in ‘ Educational Classes, Unsurpassed 
Programme.’ What about the preaching of the Divines we have heard mentioned? 
eae it goes on: ‘ Daily Market, Vegetables and Fresh Fruit, Grocery and Provision 
tore. 

An Hon. Member.—Anything to drink? 

Mr. Mitter.—No, but there is something to eat. ‘Ice Cream and Lunch Parlor, 

Mr. Gripron.—We have that. Those are attractions for us to talk about. 

Mr. Mitter.—Do you not think that the Divines you advertise on Sunday are also 
advertised as attractions in order to Jead to an increase of the 15 cent fees? | 

Mr. Gripron.—No, for this reason: That objection was raised some years ago by 
the congregation, and we met them. If you refer to our programme, and that was one 
reason why I was anxious for the committee to examine it, you will see it provides for 


good local talent. The men from a distance who would be likely to attract excursion _ 


crowds are put on on week days. That has been the system for years. Some years 
ago we might be open to have that charge made, but not now. Of course, if a big man 
came to Ottawa he would disturb some of the congregations. 

Mr. Mitter.—Are you yourself a religious man, a member of the church? 

Hon. Mr. Firzpatrick.—I object to that. 


Mr. Mitier.—I will tell you what I want to get at, it is this: I want to.ask the : 


witness whether he ever heard of the poor having the Gospel] preached to them ? 
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Mr. Gripron.—Yes I have, but I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that I ought to be 
put through a regular catechism. 

The CHairMAN.—You might ask the hon. member if he ever preached for a 
collection. 

Mr. Grorrrion.—Do you not think you would get more sympathy if you opened 
your park just to give a chance to the poor people who work all the week to go there 
instead of saying you want merely to give religious instruction ? 

Mr. Grirron.—Outside Grimsby Park there is practically what you might call 
a little village scattered along, and in the fruit season there are great numbers from 
2 distance that come there and they depend upon the service at Grimsby Park for their 
means of religious worship and if the gates were thrown open of course they can 
come in. But with the others we would have the picnic crowds that we want to avoid. 
It is a question of allowing our gates open or shutting them up. If you shut them up 
you deprive those outside of the chance of getting in. If you decide that we should 
close our gates it would have a very serious effect. 

Hon. Mr. Firzparrick.—We do not decide anything of the sort. 

Mr. Gripton.—With an inside population of from 1,500 to 2,500 cases of emer- 
gency will arise that they will have to be allowed in and out, and if our gate keepers 
are not allowed to be there on Sunday to check that and to permit that it will have a 
very serious effect. 

Mr. Macponatp.—There is no reason why you should not have your gate keepers 
on Sunday, and keep out those objectionable people without charge any more than 
a man’s groom will work about his own premises. 

Mr. Minter.—Or a policeman? 

The CuairmMan.—Or the sexton of a church? 

Mr. Gripron.—There is one point more I wish to speak about in regard to parties 
coming in. A man might come in on Monday, Tuesday, or any other day. Many 
of them come to stay for several weeks. If he comes in on a week day and our gates 
are free on Sunday it will be very convenient to leave. On the railways coming in or 
out of Ottawa if they could not collect tickets or examine tickets on Sunday there 
would be a great many people who would find it convenient to travel on that day. If 
we close out gates on Sunday all those people on the inside will be compelled to do 
without service or take the cars to some other point which would desecrate the Sabbath 
very much more. Not more than two men are employed and that only for part of the 
time. They usually relieve one another. Any other system—and we thought about 
the matter considerably—would employ from eight to ten men. zs 

Mr. Minter.—I asked you whether you were a church member. That is a matter 
that I have no concern or interest in excepting this: I wanted to know whether you 
yourself were in sympathy with the proper observance of the Sabbath day? That is 
all. ; 

Mr. Grirton.—Well, I will answer that in this way: I am in sympathy with the 
proper observance of the Sabbath day. I am in sympathy with the Lord’s Day move- 
ment. JI am in sympathy with the Lord’s Day Alliance, but where I think they are 
making a mistake then I am not in sympathy with them. JI ama member of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance, I think that is the correct name. 

Mr. Mitter.—Well, then you being in sympathy with the better observance of the 
Lord’s Day 

Mr. Grirron.—lI believe they are making a mistake. 

Mr. Minter.—Can you not see that the request you are making to have this legis- 
lation so amended as to allow you to continue this park business, evidently for the 
purpose of increasing your revenue or preventing a falling off of revenue—can you not 
see that it makes it very difficult to resist similar attacks from other persons, who for 
similar reasons—that is because they fear a diminution in the revenue—desire also to 
have the Act amended to suit their case? Do you not think that you are weakening 
the case for Sunday observance? 
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Mr. Gripron.—Not if an amendment was put in as I suggest. 

Mr. Grorrrion.—Have you an amendment 4 

Mr. Gripton.—I suggested an amendment that I thought you had. However, Jf 
will hand it in a little later. : 

Hon. Mr. Firzparrick.—What is it in substance? 

Mr. Gripton.—That where a service is connected by a regularly ordained min- 
ister 


Mr. Prinere.—As I understand it the proposition is that it shall not be lawful for 
any person to open any park, pleasure ground, or camp otherwise than such place where 
religious services are held. 

Mr. Gripron.—I would limit it to nothing else but religious services, nothing else 
but strictly religious observance of the Lord’s Day. 

The CuamMAN.—You had better hand your amendment in. 

Mr. Gripron.—I was asked a question which I would like to answer. We would 
not be especially anxious if you would protect us in this way : That it will be lawful 
for our gate-keeper to examine the tickets as the people are going out. You see we 
have only the revenue from those tickets. 

Mr. Picuét.—You want to sell the tickets on Saturday, not on Sunday ? 

Mr. Gripron.—A man goes in on Monday and walks out on Sunday. He has only 
the one admission ticket—perhaps he has gone in the Sunday before—and if our gate- 
keepers are not allowed to be on duty to examine the tickets and collect them if overdue 
of course there would be financial ruin. The Sunday business is, aftey all, only a small 
thing, in fact it amounts only to a minimum. If you wish I will favour you with the 
actual receipts for Sunday admissions each day for the last two years. 

The CHaiRMAN.—Is there anybody else who wishes to be heard ? 

Mr. W. H. THurston.—I want to say we are pleased with the privilege of coming 
before you end presenting our views on this very important matter of the Sabbath. We 
are opposed to the Bill on principle, believing it to be religious legislation. JI have the 
privilege of introducing to you Mr. Folinsbee who will speak in the interest of our 
asociation. 

Mr. J. Fouinsper.—I appear before this honourable committee—— 


By Mr. Macdonald: - 


Q. Are you a Canadian citizen ? 

Mr. Forinsper.—Yes, sir, I am a descendant of a U. E. Loyalist and a natural 
born subject .of His Majesty. ; 

Mr. Macponatp.—Are you living in Canada now? 

Mr. FoursBer.—I am living at Strathroy. I am a barrister. We can dispense 
with this question before your honourable body as to whether this is a religious ques- 
tion or not, by the remarks of the Hon. Mr. Fitzpatrick in introducing the Bill. The 
statute he referred to shows that in Canada we have the guarantee that religious 
liberty is one of the ground principles of our constitution, and I proceed on the admis- 
sion of that basis before you to-day. : 

Hon. Mr. Firzparkicx.—There is no question about that. 

Mr. Fournsper.—There is no question about that and therefore I nead not waste 
time by discussing it. But there are people to the extent of several thousands, of four- 
teen or fifteen thousand, who will appear before you by petition, in opposition to the 
Bill, and there are many more who would petition. Opposed to the Bill also, I believe 
are the Jews of Canada, representing about 50,000 persons. But on the present de 
casion, it is only on behalf of the Seventh-Day Adventists I speak. We say that the 
Bill is in fact an interference with our religious freedom. There are two parties in 
Canada to-day on this religious question that the Bill affects. The one party believes 
in the religious observance of the Sunday, and the other party believes in the religious 
observance of the seventh day, which is the Sabbath. The one party depends upon the 
word of God as set forth in the Fourth Commandment, which identifies the Seventh 
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Day as the Sabbath. These are conscientious men, they believe that God has com- 
manded them to keep only the seventh day, which is the Sabbath of the Lord, and they 
dare not disobey him. That is their belief. With these people their religious convic- 
tions are dearer to them than life. It is not a matter of money in one sense, it is a 
question of religious liberty. Now then in the enactment that is made here, the first 
day of the week is chosen. 

Hon. Mr. Firzparrick.—I do not know that it is a cesfian of religious liberty. 
Religious liberty would be involved if we sought to prevent any persons from keeping 
holy the day they wished. 

Mr. Fouisser.—I am coming to that point. The battle has been fought out for 
some years in the United States as well as in Canada. In the states of the Union 
‘there are three who have no Sunday law at all, and there are fourteen or fifteen, or per- 
haps more, who have an ‘exemption clause in favour of the Seventh Day Adventists. 

Mr. PrixcLte.—Will you tell me if the law in the state of New York which reads 
as follows:—‘On fundzy there shall ke no servile labour or work on that day unless 
the Sunday worker uniformly keeps another day as the holy time, and does not disturb 
others in keeping Sunday holy.’ Was that intended to cover the case of the Advent- 
ists ? 

Mr. FoutnsBee.—I think it was something like that. The Seventh Day Adventists, 
however, do not ask to be exempt.: They simply say to you: ‘Do not interfere with 
our religious liberty.’ We do not interfere with you in enacting legislation regarding 
the first day of the week, for others. If they need that legislation in order to keep them 
true to their principles, we do not. We believe that the word of God is sufficient and we 
do not want any legislation regarding the Sabbath at all—that is, the seventh day— 
we will keep that. But we do say that when you choose between two religious parties 
who are so definitely opposed to each other as these two are, and,when this Bill has 
emanated to a certain extent from the Lord’s Day Alliance, which is a purely Protest- 
ant organization—— 

Mr. Mititer.—Hold on, excuse me, is that true? 

Mr. FouinsBer.—I will say this, that it has emanated. 

Hon. Mr. Firzpatrick.—There is something to be said for your case, but not on 
that standpoint. 

Mr. Foumsspee.—What I was going to say is: Those parties have revived the Bill, 
ior at least have been interested in the preparation of it. Now they say ‘we won’t 
allow any change,’ as I understand it, and I am going to give the facts. They say: 
“We want that Bill to pass as it is.’ If you pass that Bill as it is, you put it into the 
power of these men who are opponents of the body that I represent here, to imprison 
men and send them to gaol for working on the first day of the week. 

Hon. Mr. Firzpatrick.—Pardon me for interrupting you. You say we are in- 
terfering with your religious belief. We are not doing that. We say you can observe 
your Saturday or seventh day just as you choose. I think your argument is this—at 
least J would gather that that was your argument—that while from conscientious 
convictions you are obliged to abstain from work on your Sabbath, under this law you 
are also obliged to abstain from work on the Sunday, and as a result of the law you are 
prejudicially affected to that extent. Therefore, it is an interference with your civil 
liberty and not with your religious liberty. 

Mr. Fouisser.—I will just quote your own argument on that. In introducing 
the Bill it was said that it was not wise to make a man’s religious convictions and his 
pecuniary interest conflict. 

Hon. Mr. Firzpatrick.—Yes. 

Mr. Fotinsper.—Now that is true with regard to those who believe in the first day 
of the week with regard to this Bill, because it will prevent anyone who believes in 
the first day of the week from breaking that day. When this is reversed, and when 
it applies to us, our people are handicapped, and hampered by this proposed law. They 
eannot work on the first day of the week, and therefore there is strong influence to 
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compel them to disobey the law of their God, and this influence is a pecuniary one, 
and it is backed up by the love of home and everything that is dear to them. There 
are-a number of states in the Union who have given this exemption in favour of the 
Seventh Day Adventists on religious grounds, that being a religious belief they cannot 
disobey what they believe to be their religious conviction. But they are obliged to 
abstain from labour on the first day of the week as well as on the seventh, and thus 
they have two Sabbaths. We would say to those who wish to observe the first day of 
the week: ‘We do not want to control, you, we do not want you to observe our Sun- 
day. We do not want any legislation of that kind, but if we did we would exempt 
you.’ 

Hon. Mr. Firzparrick.—What is the exemption you ask for? 

Mr. Foriwsper.—Just the exemption they have in the different states of the Union 
—that this Bill shall not apply to people who conscientiously keep the seventh day as 
the Sabbath, conscientiously and actually. We do not ask for that, however, we simply 
say: ‘Do not interfere with us. Put it in any way you like, only leave us free. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What do you say to this position---apart from any matter ‘of 
religious. belief, as to the wisdom of this nation fixing some one day of the week 
which shall be a day of rest from its labours all through the !and? 

Mr. Fouimsser.—I will say that I do not believe for a single moment that this law 
will ever stand the test. -It will effectually destroy all Sunday laws if this Bill carries 
simply because of the difference and conflict of religious opinion. I think there should 
be no Sunday laws like there is in California. 

Mr. Macponatp.—Well, should there be no day of rest? 

Mr. Fouispree.—Yes, I think there should. 

Hon. Mr. Firzpatrick.—As a matter of religion? 

Mr. Fortinsper.—I would say, as a matter of religion. But when it comes to a day 
of rest if you were to choose the seventh day, as we do, then we would not be here 
to-day. But you choose another day, and you make us observe two Sabbaths in one 
week. 

Mr. Macponatp.—It would not hurt you to keep two Sabbaths if you were deeply 
religious. 

Mr. Foiinsper.—We might not need it, but, however, that is not the question. 
I would. just call your attention to a few difficulties that have arisen on the ground of 
material reasons. But before entering into that I would call your attention not only 
to the number of states of the Union granting exemption, but to the Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1901, Chapter 22, section 48, where it is provided that the factory 
must be closed on Saturday, and must not be open for traffic on Sunday, but a person 
of the Jewish religion may be employed on Sunday. Now the English government 
has seen fit, although they have been very strict in these matters, to allow the Jews to. 
work on Sunday under certain circumstances. 

Mr. Suitno (Nanaimo).—What are the circumstances ? 

Mr. Fournsper.—Just what I have stated, that when the occupier of a factory or 
workshop is a person of the Jewish religion, a young person or woman, may be em- 
ployed on Sunday subject to the following exceptions: ‘That the factory must close 
on Saturday and must not be opened for traffic on Sunday. The occupier must not 
avail himself of employment Saturday evening. The Act shall apply as though 
Saturday were place for Sunday.’ In its wisdom the Imperial Parliament has 
granted the Jews an exemption which is a religious toleration. While this Bill may be 
in the interest of one party, we say, why not guard carefully the interests of others, 
and we ask that you do not make legislation at all with regard to us, but leave us 
free. 

Mr. Grorrrion.—Have you any amendment? 

Mr. Foutnsser.—Yes, I will put it in. -It is just on this gruund. Now there are 
“a few reasons that I want to call your attention to that I think you will say are 
material reasons, outside of any religious question. Not only do we feel deeply the 
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‘religious question, but the material aspect appeals strongly to us. This is an agri- 
cultural country. ; 

Hon. Mr. Firzpatrick.—I cannot understand your argument on religious grounds. 
‘I am sorry to say that I differ from you on that point. 

Mr. Foutnsspezr.—I have a smal] pamphlet here—— 

Hon. Mr. Firzpatricy.—Do you not see we do not pretend to interfere with your 
religious observance of the Sabbath at all? ! 

Mr, Fouinspee.—True. 
Hon. Mr. Firzpatrick.—From the material standpoint, you have a very present- 
able case. 

Mr. Forinsper.—I am going tio follow that. 

Hon. Mr. Firzparricx.—I should not like to feel we are interfering with any reli- 
gious belief. 

Mr. FoiinsBer.—Supposing you were to select the seventh day, which is the 
Sabbath, as a day of weekly rest. Everyone who represents the Lord’s Day Alliance 
would be compelled to work on a day which they regard as holy. 

Hon. Mr. Firzpatricx.—No, they would not be compelled. 

Mr. Fo.insper.—Otherwise they would abstain from labour on two days. 

Hon. Mr. Firzpatrick.—Exactly. 

Mr. Fouinssprr.—I say that directly and indirectly it interferes with a man’s 
religious belief. Now the material grounds are something like these: The agri- 
eulturist wh'ose work in seeding, haying, harvesting and in gathering fruits and roots, 
dairying, stock raising, &c., must be very much oppressed, where a few moments’ time 
are important, in being compelled to keep two days in succession, the one by faith 
and the other by law; and the loss to him and to the country at large will be enormous 
if he is strictly confined to Sunday observance after keeping Sabbath the day before. 
The hay would rot and the grain sprout in wet weather and the fruit decay and the 
dairy products spoil if not cared for. Farming would be almost an impossibility. 
Originally farmers were not included in this Sunday law. If you take up the Act of 
Constantine you will find there were exemptions against Christians being hauled before 
the courts on Saturday, that being a day they were keeping holy, and from that day 
on there have always been exemptions. Farmers were only added recently, farmers 
and agriculturists. In the case of those people who believe in the Seventh Day as 
the Sabbath their milk would spoil, their dairy products would deteriorate if they were 
obliged to abstain from labour on the first day of the week. If no other class was 
exempt agriculturists and farmers should be exempt because of the nature of their 
employment. They would attend to the necessary work without annoyance to people 
who might be passing on their way to church or interference with anybody’s concerns. 

Mr. Macponatp.—What amendment do you ask for? 

Mr. Fouinspee.—The Seventh Day Adventists decline to take the responsibility 
of drafting an amendment and express the hope that they may enjoy the right to 
worship God as they believe without the loss of two days weekly. I suggest to them 
the following amendment as allowing them to do so:— 

‘Notwithstanding anything herein contained, whosoever conscientiously observes 
the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath and actually refrains from work and labour 
on that day, shall not be subject to prosecution for performing work in the first day 
of the week, provided such labour does not actually disturb others on that day to any 
greater extent than the exemptions permitted by this Act, or to an unreasonable extent.’ 

Mr. Privcitzt.—That is the same as the law in the United States. 

Mr. Pichr.—You are adding some words to the Jewish amendment. 

Mr. Fournspee.—I am taking some words out and adding others. I am sure 
you gentlemen do not want to see these people called before the courts unnecessarily, 
and surely you are not going to say that it disturbs a man going to worship to see 
another man working. I think that is absurd. He has already gone to Divine service 
the day before and although it might disturb another r.an’s peace of mind to see a 
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man working it would not be actual and physical disturbance. I would like to have 
that because then they could not make a case. 

Mr. Picuz.—Would it affect your feelings if we were to use the proper names 
Saturdays or Sundays. You are always talking of the first. day of the week or the 
seventh. If we were to call it Saturday or Sunday would it do just as well? 

Mr. Foumsper.—I think legally you would have to mention Saturday, but we eall 
it the Sabbath. It is the only day of the week that God has;designated by name. We 
call that the Sabbath. 

The CHamMaN.—You took it from the: Jewish law, the seventh day ? 

Mr. FoutnsBEe.—It is from the Divine law. 

The CHamMAN.—It is under the Mosaic law. 

Mr. FouivsBeE.—That Sabbath was in existence 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—A better law than any of them, the law of a man’s conscience. 

The Cuamman.—I would like to ask if, under the Mosaic law of the Jews, you did 
not compel all the strangeys within. your gates to observe their laws, Sunday Obser- 
vance Law included, whether they were all there on a visit or not ? 

Mr. Foumssee.—The Divine Commandment says : ‘ And the stranger within thy 
gates.’ 

Mr. CuamMan.—Yes. 

Mr. Foumssee.—But this is not as I understand it a Sabbath law. You are merely 
asking for a weekly day of rest. Is it.fair that you should give us two days rest in one 
week? I would like also to call attention to other material points. 

Mr. Grorrrion.—You have a very strong case in showing the material and financial 
effects, there is no doubt about that. That is your strongest point. 

Mr. Fouimsspre.—Well, I am keeping to that now. The daily labourer who needs the 
wages of six days {0 suy port his femily and starves or begs with lcss of physical strength 
and manhood, an honest God-fearing, industrious man, he by reason of a large family, 
owing to your oppressive Bill, is compelled at the loss of his manhood to accept charity 
because of bigotry on the one hand and the fear,of God on the other. Now, what I 
say is this: Here is a labouring man and he cannot live on five days a week. This 
Bill oppresses the, very poor of this realm and I ask you, gentlemen, to think of that, 
and to leave these men free to work six days a week to earn a livelihood for their fami- 
lies. By restricting labour to five days a week you hurt the poorest class in the 
country. : 

Mr. Grorrrion.—I have in my mind an amendment. It comes from those who are 
acting in behalf of the Jews : 

‘Notwithstanding anything herein contained, whoever conscientiously observes 
the seventh day of the week as the Sabbath, and actually refrains from work and labour 
on that day, shall not be subject to prosecution for performing work or labour on the 
first day of the week, provided that such work or labour does not disturb other persons 
in the observance of the first day of the week as holy time, and that the place where 
the same is performed be not open for traffic on that day.’ 

Would that meet your case ? 

Mr. Foriysper.—It would bear hard on the small merchants who wanted to supply 
men of their own faith with some ‘little necessaries. I think they ought to be free to 
do that. However, I do not pretend to advise you gentlemen. What I say is this : 
‘Do not interfere with us any more than you can help and do not expose us to prosecu- 
tion and imprisonment. We are a God-fearing people and God-fearing citizens and 
certainly ought to be free to do the necessary work on Sunday. But there are one or 
two other points to which I would like to draw your attention. Take the case of the 
manufacturer who with two days rest weekly cannot compete with others and the fac- 
tory is closed or run on short time because one-sixth time off is a loss of sixteen and 
one-third per cent, and the employees, though many, all suffer on short time and short 
allowance to the family for daily bread. Take the case of the contractor or builder of 
railways, ships or houses who cannot compete in time or compete with others to whom 
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the law is in harmony with their faith, or who have no faith at all and only regard the 
law as such. Take the case of the capitalist who hindered by the provisions of the Bi*l 
refuses to embark in business which would benetit thousands as well as humanity. Take 
the case of the merchant, retail or wholesale, who, paying rent and interest, cannot con- 
scientiously keep open door on the Saturday and who is denied the poor boon of supply- 
ing others of like faith on the first day of the week. The Bill oppresses all the indoor 
avocations—the tailor, seamstress, office hand and all who labour at home for a pittance 
to earn their daily bread. No one would be injured by this, it would be honest labour 
on religious faith, but yet forbidden by law. Now in the cases to which I have alluded 
where people are under compulsion to do work in a certain time there ought to be some 
latitude allowed. 

Hon. Mr. Firzparrick.—At the same time, that would mean the employment of 
other people. 

Mr. Prinete.—The amendment perhaps covers it which Mr. Geoffrion read? 

Mr. Foussre.—yYes. Well. sow, as to the financial loss. In the aggregate it is 
pretty large. There are about 50,000 persons affected, and at $1 a day that means a 
loss of $2,500,000 annually. 

Hon. Mr. Firzpatrick.—50,000 abstain on Saturday ? 

Mr. Foutnsper.—They may not abstain, but they believe. Some on account of 
the Sunday law may have their conscientious scruples overcome. 

Mr. Grorrrion.—Your strongest argument is that it would take two days from 
you, and therefore you could not earn a livelihood. We must let you live in the 
country. 

Mr. Foutnsner.—Live and let live. I say it would drive us out of the country, 
and with all due respect to the Lord’s Day Alliance and the clergymen who support 
it 


Hon. Mr. Firzpatrick.—The Lord’s Day Alliance have nothing to do with this. 
The government is responsible for this Bill. 

Mr. FoiinsBee.—Our people would go tio prison rather than break the law of God. 

Mr. SmirH.—Do the Adventists refrain from working on Saturday now ? 

Mr. Fotmsspere.—Yes, sir, altogether. 

Mr. SmituH.—Do they work in factories on Sunday? 

Mr. Foutnssee.—No, sir, they are not permitted by law. 

- Mr. SmirH.—As a matter of practice they lose two days even now ? 
Mr. Foutnsper.—They lose two days even now. 
Mr. Firzpatricx._-The Adventists do not work in factories, they are agricul- 


Mr. Smita.—What he says is that under the present law they lose two days. 

Mr. Firzparrick.—Do you lose two days a week at the present time? 

Mr. Fouinspre.—Two days a week. I have had a contract myself on the railway 
—forty miles. I am not an Adventist myself, but believing it to be the correct thing, 
I have abstained f1!om work, and I have suffered loss, but I have felt that it is right. 

Mr. Smitu.—lIf the facts are as you state, how does this Bill atfect you? 

Mr. FoutnssBee.—F or instance, there was a case which came up. I was to defend 
it, but was unable to act, and Mr. Duvernet, of Toronto, took it for me. It was a 
ease of picking berries on Sunday. Justice Meredith granted a rule nisi, and it went 
to the Privy Council. It was a case of picking berries on Sunday, and ‘of course it 
was perishable fruit. But the moment they picked the fruit they were brought up 
before the police magistrate. 

The CHarrman.—Where did that occur ? 

Mr. Fouinsper.—In Ontario, in Protestant Ontario. Now, I want to call your at- 
tention to the religious question. Our Catholic brethren in Quebec are just as much 
interested in this as we are for this reason : If you once pass a law which has a re- 
ligious effect you destroy that balance of power which causes so much trouble in Que- 
bee and Ontario. I say that every denominational christian, Catholic and Protestani, 
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Seventh Day Adventist and Jews should all have the same religious freedom. But thes 
very moment you make a law favouring one party or the other you are in effect 
strengthening that party and injuring the other. I ask you to be very careful because 
by and by a good many of the foreign element may come in here and carry our local 
legislature with a sweep over and above our native born. Then they could turn around 
and enact any particular religious legislation and force it upon the people and destroy 
any particular church they wanted to. What I say is this, if we abstain from religious. 
legislation and allow religious liberty to all Canada will be a better. country for us all. 
Tt will be run on broader lines, immigration will go on freely and people will come 
from all over the world. I am merely asking you to consider this indirectly as inter- 
fering with the worship of a particular class. Of all kinds of strikes the religious 
strike is the worst. We certainly have confidence that you will do the right thing. We 
did not force ourselves on you but we have come here at your invitation. 

Hon. Mr. Firzparrick.—We are glad to hear you too. 

Mr. Foumsper.—We were very glad to come and we have confidence that you will 
protect our interests. 

Hon. Mr. Frrzparrick.—I am I know enlightened by what you have said. 

Mr. Fournsper.—There are others here of the class I represent who perhaps would 
like to be heard. I have a book covering the Sunday laws of the United States showing 
a number of amendments. I would file that with you if you would like to have it. The 
laws are more or less stringent, but about fourteen or fifteen of the states have granted 
these people what they have fought here for, religious liberty. ; 

Mr. Minter.—One thing the witness has said has impressed me very considerably, 
and that is the danger that a very large number of foreign population will after a time 
s0 outnumber the native born as to impose upon us a law that would be distasteful and 
in opposition to our views. It would be better to enact a law that will keep out emi- 
grants whose views are in opposition to ours. 

Mr. Fouinssper.—That is true, and yet the danger is they can sweep away all laws 
if they can get into power. I think we ought to follow the lines laid down by the late 
Queen and His Majesty the King with regard to religious liberty and seek to unite all 
conflicting interests and to hold out the hand of good-will to every denomination that 
bows down to Christ. And so let us work together and try to accommodate ourselves 
to each others ews. 

The CHAtRMAN.—Revy. Mr. Shearer applies to be heard. 

Rev. Mr. SHEARER.—I simply wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman, whether opportunity 
will be given to reply to the views that have been presented here to-day on behalf of 
exemption in the interests of Adventists and Jews. When the amendment that has 
been suggested is under consideration we desire to submit some statements in reply. I 
am not asking to be heard in that connection now, but simply to secure the privilege 
at whatever. time is most convenient according to the judgment of the committee. . 

The CHamrman.—lIf Mr. Shearer would like to make his remarks now we will 
hear him. 

Rey. Mr. Surarer.—I have no special desire to speak now. I would just as soon 
be heard at any other time. It may be that it would be more in harmony with the 
minds and convenience of the committee if we were given the opportuni‘y of answer- 
ing the various amendments at one time. As there were amendments which were 
being submitted here to-day we did not want to. take up the time of the committee 
unnecessarily for a single moment and it is only those amendments which we think 
would be dangerous, in view of the object of the Bill which is before the House, that 
we want to say anything in reply to. Perhaps it would save time if we were allowed to 
answer all these amendments after all the parties have been heard. 

The Cuamman.—lI think you have practically heard the points that will be brought 
against the Bill and there is just time now probably for you to reply to them and the 
amendments that are offered if you wish to take advantage of it before one o’clock. 
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Mr. Prinete.—I think it would be hardly fair to Mr. Shearer to ask him now to 
reply to these proposed amendments. I do not think we have all the amendments 
before us. Moreover, we have not yet heard the transportation interests. We will 
hear them on Tuesday. Then we have got some amendments before us in rather a 
erude form. I think that when they all come before us in proper form Mr. Shearer 
should be given a hearing in regard to them. 

Hon. Mr. Firzparrick.—That will all depend upon the views we have with respect 
to these amendments. If there are any of them we mean to consider, I think we 
should hear Mr. Shearer. It would be perhaps premature for him to address the 
committee at the present time. 

Mr. Conzn.—Might I be allowed to say a word or two? Mr. Fitzpatrick has said 
this Bill is not the Bill of the Lord’s Day Alliance but a Government Bill. I ask 
in what position the» Lord’s Day Alliance will be with respect to answering such 
questions as are being brought up at the present time. If you give them the opportu- 
nity of answering the objections t> this measure, it is tantamount to recognizing that 
the Lord’s Day Alliance are really the sponsors of the Bill, and that this measure is 
introduced by the government backed by the Lord’s Day Alliance. 

Tlon. Mr. Firzparrick.—Do you want me to give you an answer? 

Mr. ConHen.—Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Firzparrick.—We are very glad to hear you or any persons representing 
the Jews because we consider if this Bill affeets your interests from your standpoint 
you ought to be heard. If as a result of this legislation the interests of the Lord’s 
Day’Alliance are affected why should they not be heard ? 

Mr, Conren.—Is that your answer ? 

My. Firzpatrick.—That is my answer to you, of course. Have they not as good 
a right to present their views as you have? 

Mr. Comen.—As an answer to all other peophe’s views 2 

Mr, Firzparrick.—Of course, why should they not. They have simply come here 
to represent their views. If we adopt any amendment to this legislation, have they not 
as good a right to be heard with respect to this as you,have ? There is no question 
about it. I want you to understand and everybody to understand that this Bill is in- 
troduced by me for the Government of Canada and not for any religious body. And 
we have no desire in so far as this Bill is concerned to affect the religious convictions 
of any person only in so far as the general interest of Canada may require legislation, 
but we consider the general interest of the people of Canada are to be considered, and 
the interest of any particular class may be taken up now. 

Mr. Mruter.—And everybody else has the same privilege. 

Mr. Fivzparrick.—The Lord’s Day Alliance are respectable people and they are 
entitled to be heard like any one else. 


Committee adjourned. 


House or Commons, April 24, 1906. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 

The following petition was filed by Mr. Francis King, K.C., representing the 
Shipping Interests: 

To the Honourable the Committee of the House of Commons of the Dominion of 
Canada to which the Bill respecting the Lord’s Day has been referred. 

The humble petition of the Shipping Federation of Canada and the Dominion 
Marine Association humbly showeth:— 
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First, that the Shipping Federation of Canada represents the ocean and sea-going 
trade to the Dominion, representing 443,274 tons; and the Dominion Marine Asso- 
ciation represents the inland shipping trade of Canada including some sixty freight 
and passenger lines and a total tonnage of about 100,000 tons of vessel property. 

That your petitioners urgently request that the Bill respecting the Lord’s Day Le 
amended so as to provide for free and uninterrupted transportation of goods as well 
as passengers, and for that purpose respectfully suggest the following amendments :-— 

(1.) The substitution of the following for clause (e) of section 4:—‘The convey- 
ing of travellers, freight, express, or His Majesty’s mails, the operation of any vessel 
or railway or the doing of any work incidental thereto.’ 

(2.) The elision of clauses (g) and (h) of section 4. 

(3.) The insertion of the following as a new clause (g)in section 4:— The opera- 
tion of the canals of the Dominion as at the passing of this Act or as may be from 
time to time determined by the Governor in Council.’ 

(4.) The insertion of the word ‘emergency’ before the word ‘necessity’ in lin3s 
2 and 4 of section 4. 

The following are submitted as some of the reasons for the proposed changes :— 

(1.) The free and uninterrupted transportation of all commodities is not asked 
in the interest of a class, or to protect certain individuals only. It touches every in- 
terest in the country and is a requirement of universal importance. 

(2.) The interests which justify and require the exemption of travellers and mails 
from the prohibitive section of the Bill will equally justify and require the exemption 
of the additional items—freight, express and work incidental thereto—named in the 
second amendment proposed. The attempted distinction between classes of transporta- 
tion is illogical and satisfies no public demand. 

(3.) Apart from questions of public convenience and the requirements of com- 
merce, the fact is patent that a very great number of vessels and railway trains carry 
freight and express as well as passengers, and in such cases the distinction proposed by 
the Bill is an impossible one. Clauses (e) and (h) of section 4 are inconsistent in this 
respect, and it is obvious that great injustice will follow if clause (h) is allowed to 
govern and restrict the operation of clause (e) while on the other hand undesirable 
evasion of the spirit of the enactment will follow if opportunity is left to escape the 
restricting influence of clause (h) by~a mere colourable compliance with the saving 
requirements of clause (e). 


(4.) Clause (g) of section 4 provides further examples of the difficulties arising 


from the distinctions attempted by the Bill. The clause assumes that live stock and _ 


perishable goods can conveniently and without prohibitive expense be transported in 
all cases without other freight. It assumes at once the wasteful utilization of engines 
‘to haul forward perhaps one or two or three carloads of exempted goods according to 
the number waiting at any point and demanding attention. Or on the other hand it 
overlooks the cruelty of enforced detention of live stock or the waste of perishable 
goods incidental to the detention of cars caught on the road at midnight Saturday in 
insufficient numbers to constitute a load for an engine. Furthermore. it makes no 
provision for these commodities on a vessel of any kind; nor does it define perishable 
goods. 

(5.) In relation to its trade and commerce and its competition with other nation3 
Canada requires the protection of the proposed amendments. The Canadian water 
route from the interior to its sea-board already suffers serious handicap in competi- 
tion with the water and rail transportation routes to seaports of the United States: 
Firstly, in the higher insurance rates for St. Lawrence navigation which at certain 
seasons of the year are fifty per cent higher than they are via Portland, Boston or 
New York, and at all times much higher; secondly, in the shorter season of naviga- 
tion via the St. Lawrence, which is only seven months as against twelve. The Bill 
would entail further and irreparable injury in the delays in transportation which it 
would cause; delays not only of twenty-four hours on the day in question, but of 
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longer periods on account of the consequent congestion and disorganization of traffic. 
Primarily railway traffic would suffer most of the congestion and disorganization, but 
the trouble would react adversely upon all connecting and tributary navigation inter- 
ests and the competitive ability of both would be destroyed. 

(6.) The government has until now recognized the stern requirements of competi- 
tion by opening the lock at Sault Ste. Marie on Sunday and by requiring locks on the 
Welland and St. Lawrence canals to be closed during daylight only on that day. At 
certain seasons the Welland and St. Lawrence canals are open continuously to meet 
the requirements of traffic. A restriction or withdrawal of these privileges, which > : 
scarcely be contemplated, would result from the enactment of the Bill. 

(7.) In 1902 the government of Canada abolished the tolls upon all the canals of 
the Dominion, and what contributed most to this action was the proof submitted at 
that time to the then Minister of Railways and Canals that the removal of the tolls 
would convert the difference between the cost of transportation from the interior to 
the sea-board via Buffalo and via Montreal from one adverse to the Canadian route 
into one favourable to that route by a fraction of a cent. This was done at the loss 
of a very substantial revenue to the department, but the policy then adopted has since 
been adhered to. Yet the present Bill, notwithstanding this policy of protection, pro- 
poses a discrimination against the Canadian route of larger proportions and more 
fatal results than could ever have been involved in the canal tolls. 

(8.) The Bill prohibits the employment of labour on the day in question to con- 
yey freight, save as excepted. Yet railway corporations and vessel owners will have 
to provide for all their employees who are at stations or ports other than their homes 
on that day, as well as for the whole expense of their vessels or trains; and they will 
have no compensation for the expense, whilst the enforced idleness of a crew in a 
strange port is bound to bring about bad results. 

(9.) The whole great system of regular railway and vessel routes is a mechanism 
so delicately adjusted and for which continuous running is so essential that the pro- 
hibitive provisions of the Bill would be fatal to its operation. 

(10.) The extra rates paid for labour on the day in question constitute a suff 
cient safeguard against unnecessary work on this day. 

That your petitioners would respectfully point out that in virtue of the amend- 
ments they propose they will only be placed as far as shipping is concerned in a posi- 
tion similar to that occupied by persons similarly situated in the United States and in 
Europe; 

That under the amendments asked for any work that will be performed on Sun- 
day will be purely voluntary on the part of the employee or employees, and be paid 
for at such a price as will deter the employer from availing himself of it unless the 
same is absolutely necessary ; 

That the amendments are necessary in order to allow of Canadian produce being 
carried by Canadian railways and Canadian vessels in the limits of Canada as against 
their being carried to American routes to American seaports; 

That the amendments are proposed to prevent a further aD being imposed 
upon Canadian shipping in competition with American; 

That the extraordinary high rates of insurance on Salle cud cargo to and from 
the St. Lawrence route make it imperative that everything should be done to lessen 
the burdens on shipping to the St. Lawrence rather than to increase them. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


CAMPBELL MEREDITH, 
MACPHERSON HAGAR, 


ae Solicitors for the Shipping Federation of Canada. 


FRANCIS KING, 
Solicitor for the Dominion Marine Association. 
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The following letters were read and filed by Mr. J. Harvey Hall, legislative re- 
presentative for railway employees, viz. :— 


Toronto JuNcTION Diviston, No. 345, 
Toronto, Ont., March 23, 1906. 
J. G. SHEARER, Esq., 
See’y Lord’s Day Alliance, 


Sec’y Divisions 16, 17 and 29. 
Bros. d) Ae EAI Glos 1 ee nmrnRs 


The following resolution was adopted at our last regular meeting :— 


Resolved,—That Division No. 345 request Bro. J. H. Hall, legislative represe.- 
tative for railway employees, that he oppose at Ottawa the proposed Lord’s Day Act 
Bill No. 12, to be submitted to parliament, curtailing the powers of railways in the 
management of their affairs on Sunday. ‘That the said Bill is not only detrimental 
to railways, but would decrease the earning powers of railway employees and increase 
the risk of accidents to the said employees by crowding them with overwork on the 
first two days of each week, handling the freight that had accumulated in yards over - 
Sunday, and it would naturally follow that freight traffic now landed to. Canadian 
railways at the frontier points wonld be diverted from Canadian channels by the 
passage of this arbitrary Bill. 


GEORGE A. WOODS, 
Secrelary 845. 


St. THomas, April 11, 1906. ' 
Whe, dig 18, Jeune. 


Legislative Representative. 


Dear Sir,—I have to inform you that the members of Division 529, B. of L. E, 
St. Thomas, are not in favour of any Bill prohibiting the running of trains on Sun- 
day, believing that such Bill would materially affect the amount of railroad business 
handled through Canada. 

T have also filled ont the blank which TI have attached. 


Yours truly, 


C. J. POPHAM, 
F. A. E. Division 599. 


St. Tuomas Division No. 132, Bro. or Loc. Ene., 
; Sr. THomas, Ont., April 9, 1906. 
Jee EAs Hisqe 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir anp BrotuEr,—Bill respecting Lord’s Day :— aking the Bill as @ whale 
we believe it against the interest of railway men in their section. We believe oe 
excursion trains should be allowed to run on Sundays, as it is usually the only day on 
which a man working for small wages can find to take his family and himself for 
recreation. As to more men being home on Sundays, it will be the means of keeping 


men away in this section, and will greatly interfere with the earning power of the a 
railroads; consequently the employees must suffer. We realize that if there are any 


restrictions put on freight trains running on Sunday in Canada that they will go by 
competing lines in the United States. a 
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We hope you will use your utmost endeavours to have the objectionable clauses 
of this Bill thrown out. 
: Yours’ frat., 


EK. COWLES, 
eA He Div. No. i32: 


Unton Division, No. 18, OrpER oF Ramway Conpuctors, 
die Jel, JEUNE, Sr. THomas, Ont., April 15, 1906. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Copy of Bill No. 12 and your letter was taken up and carefully con- 
sidered clause by clause. Subsection 9 of clause 4 is of no use to us whatever, for if 
the M.C.R., Wabash and others cannot go through Canada without restrictions being 
placed upon them, they certainly can go to the south of the lake, and that would prove 
a loss to us in general. JI am in favour of strict adherence to the Lord’s Day as one 
of rest, and by that I mean that we all rest. Then comes the question, what is meant 
by rest? what one would call rest and recreation to some minds would be a perfect 
hades to another. 

I am yours truly in P.O., 


JOHN MACKENZIE. 


BroTHERHOOD OF RatLtRoAD TRAINMEN, Unity Lopcre No. 47, 
ee ann, Hisq., St. Tuomas, Ont., March 26, 1906. 
Legislative Representative. 


Dear Sir ann Brotuer,—At a regular meeting of the above lodge, the circular 
submitted by you was taken up and discussed, and the reply to the different clauses 
was as follows :— 


Clause No. 1.—No. 
Clause No. 2.—No. 
Clause No. 3.—No. 
Clause No. 4.—Yes. 
Clause No. 5.—No. 


The feeling seems to be that the Bill is not satisfactory. 
Yours respectfully, 


410, (Es COMMUTE 
Secretary. 


Orper or Ralbway ConpDucTors oF AMERICA, FRONTIER Division No. 189. 


Sarnia, Ont., April S, 1906. 
di. 18(, JBUNig Ish, 


Leg. Representative, Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir anp Bro.—At a meeting of Division 189, held on April 3rd, it was 
moved and seconded that Division 189 does not wish to interfere with existing ar- 
rangements in regard to running trains on Sundays as owing to the way we are 
situated at this point and the length of our runs we fail to see where any change will 
benefit us any. 

Mouns am k. hy. 
H. BELL. 


P.S.—Please excuse me for not writing before, but I went out on the 2nd and 
did not get back till to-night.—H.B. 
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BrOTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, Div. 68. 
Lonpon, Onrt., April 2, 1906. 
‘fs Jels IEUNriy, TS) 

Legislative Representative. 

Dear Sir aNp Bro.—Replying to your circular re Lord’s Day Bill, I see by min- 
utes of meeting held last (not being present myself) that Division 68 B. of L. E. 
desires to record itself in opposition to the above Bill. 

Hoping you are well, and with kind regards, 


I am yours fraternally, 


Her, CROUCE: 
F. A. 8S. Division 68. 


BroTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, ALBERTA LopGe No. 663. 
Catcary, April 2, 1906. 
Nibes fe Jabs JeUvin, 

Dear Sie Aanp Bro.,—Your communication re ‘The Lord’s Day Alliance Act’ was 
duly considered by us at our last regular meeting, and we desire to inform you that 
we are opposed to the passing of same. While admitting as being in favour of Sun- 
day rest, we cannot see that it would be fair either to our interest or fair to the Can- 
adian railways to restrict them to six days a week, while competing lines south of us 
would have seven days a week, and we ask you in our interest to use your best in- 
fluence to prevent the passing of the Act. % 

Hoping I have expressed myself clearly, 

I remain yours fraternally, 


W. H. DANN, 
Secretary 668. 


OrpDER oF Rattway Conpuctors oF AMERICA, RANDOLPH Division, No. 29, 
Ortawa, Ont., April 2, 1906. 
Ay Jal EVN, JO eL, 
Legislative Representative of Railway Employees. 

Dear Sim anp Bro.,—I have been instructed by above division, to advise you that 
at a large meeting held on March 25, the present Lord’s Day Act Bill No. 12, was 
taken up and discussed at some length, and vote taken on same, resulting in a un- 
animous vote against the Bill. 

I have also been instructed to request you to put forth your best efforts to defeat 
the passage of this arbitrary Bill. Attached please find questions and answers, which 
I trust will be satisfactory. 


ours, trully. ames eke 


A. E. WRIGHT, 
Secretary Division 29. 


BroTHERHOOD OF RaILbwAay TRAINMEN, INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY OF Canapa, 
CELESTIAL Lopce No. 654. 
FREDERICTON Station, April 2, 1906. 
J. H. Hatt, 
Sir anp Brotuer,—Your attached letter read by me at our meeting on April 1 
1906. And after a debate on the same, it was resolved that it would be in the interest 
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of the railway to prohibit the running of freight trains on Sunday. And resolved 
that the questions be answered as attached. 


Fraternally yours, 


ANDREW O. I. CROOKSHANK. 
Box 45, Frepericron, N.B. 


GranpD Union Hote, 
Orrawa, March 21, 1906. 


BroruHErRs,—I am inclosing you a copy of Bill No. 12, intituled an Act respect- 
ing the Lord’s Day, also copy of Bill with suggested amendment in subsection (g) of 
clause 4, allowing the hauling of grain on Sunday. To my mind the suggested 
amendment is of little importance to us. 

You will notice that subsection (g) of clause 4 prohibits the running of freight 
trains on Sunday, except such as are loaded with live stock or perishable goods, or 
both, destined for an ocean port. 

Clause 6 prohibits the running of all excursion trains on Sunday. I have been 
asked, as your representative, to take a stand on this question from both sides in- 
terested in the legislation, but have decided to leave the matter in your hands, and 
will be guided as to the position I take by the wish of the majority. I, therefore, set 
out the following questions which I desire that you answer by resolutions passed in 
your several lodges and divisions and return to me at as early a date as possible :— 


1st. Do you believe that it would be in the interest of the railway men of Canada 
to stop the runing of al freight trains as recommended by subsection (g) of clause 4? 

IN@s ¢ a3 

2nd. Do ae holeeg iat ihe running of the same number of trains in six days, 
that are now run in seven, would increase the risk to life and property? 

nies’. : 

érd. Dp an seems. the See as proposed would result in more men being home 
on Sunday than at present? 

INCOR : 

4th. Do. aa eee if aoe a law was enacted it would interfere with your earn- 
ing power ? 

Wess: 


5th. roe eh in oe A clause 6 being enacted 4 
Yes.. Sore 
6th. Perko. ae 


ee El PEAT 1, 


Legislative Representative. 
Decision arrived at by No. 27 O. R. C.—A. C. 


The following paper was read by Mr. P. M. Draper, Secretary Dominion Trades 
and Labour Council :— 


Orrawa, April 24, 1906. 


Hon. GENTLEMEN,—I have the honour as secretary to represent the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, which includes almost all the organized labour forces 
of the Dominion. Our counsel, Mr. John G. O’ Donoghue, has been called to the bed- 
side of his father, who is seriously ill in Fernie, British Columbia, and is thus un- 
able to be present and voice our sentiments. 

The Congress at its annual sessions of recent years has over and over again ex- 
pressed its strong desire for such Sunday legislation as will prevent all unnecessary 
labour and business on that day, so that all workers may have the Sunday as a day 

1—4 
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of rest. We, the executive, are therefore specially authorized and directed to sup- 
port Sunday legislation. Our people were very much pleased when the government 
introduced this Sunday Bill, and we would urge this committee not to yield to the 
demands of the corporations—manufacturing, commercial or transportation—tfor 
sweeping or weakening amendments. We would like to see the Bill go through sub- 
stantially as it is. We do not object to Sunday work in connection with manufacture, 
if from its nature it is absolutely necessary, but we do object to work that 1s only 
necessary in order to increase the already enormows profits of corporations. 

We would warn the committee therefore against accepting any amendment that 
would go beyond the very minimum of absolutely necessary work, both in manufac- 
ture and transportation. 

We desire specially to oppose the proposal of certain large baking firms for the 
right to manufacture bread on a large scale on Sunday. We believe the Shop Regu- 
lations Act of the province from which the application comes is lax enough as it is. 
Our affiliated employees of the baking industry strongly protest against any change 
in the direction asked for. 


P. M. DRAPER, 


Secretary, Dominion Trades and Labour Congress. 


Orrice or THE Warrnousr COMMISSIONER, MANITOBA GRAIN INSPECTION DIVISION, 
Winnipec, Man., April 22, 1906. 
G. J. Bury, Esq., 
General Supt. Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 
Winnipeg. 


Dear Sir,—Adyverting to our conversation of yesterday: The figures given below 
are in my opinion a close estimate of the cost of raising a bushel of wheat here in 
the west :— 


‘~~. ‘Plowing, per acre. .-.40... 6. ec 
QGultivating; once: 2: 20S) ie 
Harrowing, twices... .. ..°.. 9.2. eo 
Seeding... Soe ee oS ee 
Seed fois et i eee Se ae ae ee 1 50 
Outtingss os 6. oe a 
wines: 0s Se ea ee Q 25 
Stooking: : 2.0... 5. . saa Be ee ee 
Stook: threshing. 0.2.5 3.0 sobs ee 
Marketing:.. (6 6003. ey ee a cc Gl ace ee 

$6 45 
Six per cent interest on. am acre worth $25 2-92). 52 oe le 
Taxes. ec Sie a ee eT 
Total cost of production.<: 3.95...) ee SOO 


Allowing one year with another, an average yield of 20 bushels would be obtained 
at 60 cents per bushel, thus giving the gross receipts at $12 per acre. The cost of 
production therefore is a trifle over 67 per cent of the total value. 

During the last six years it has devolved upon me to discuss with the leading 
officials of your road, including yourself, various matters in connection with the 
transportation of the annual crops, and upon all these occasions, I have felt it my 
duty to point out that until 66 per cent of the entire wheat crop has moved to the 
lake front before the close of navigation, it could not be considered that adequate 
transportation facilities were supplied by the railway companies, because that pro- 
portion would have to be moved to enable farmers to realize sufficient to defray cost 
of production. This argument, in my opinion, is incontrovertable and in view of the 


res geese 
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fact that large proportions must be moved to the lake in practically 77 days, any 
attempt to cut that period down by not allowing the railway companies to move grain 
traffic on Sundays, should upon no account be entertained, as it would be detrimental 
to the best interest of the farmers, the railway companies and the Dominion at large, 
and would shortly cause an almost entire cessation of immigration to the Canadiaa 
North-west through the enormous loss it must saddle the farming community with. 

There was carried to the lake front last fall, between the middle of September _ 
and the close of navigation, 32,613 cars of wheat, approximately 50 per cent of the 
exportable surplus—but this even, in my opinion, is some 16 per cent under the 
quantity necessary to be moved, as I have explained above. Should the railways 
therefore be debarred from moving grain on Sundays, it would cut down last year’s 
50 per cent to 35 per cent or 15 per cent which if added to the 16 per cent which 
should have been moved would cause 31 per cent of the crop to be held back subject 
to all rail rates or winter storage rates, a loss of 64 cents per bushel to the farmers, 
or over two million dollars on a crop of one hundred million bushels—a crop we ex- 
pect to realize this year. The serious complications which would arise and which 
the railway companies would be called upon to overcome, I need not point out, as 
no one understands them better than do you. I may, however, be permitted to point 
out a few of them: Owing to the congestion to traffic it would cause, it is possible 
that for a considerable time the railways instead of moving 66 per cent might only 
be able to move 80 per cent, or 20 per cent less than last season. AJl terminal 
and divisional yards would require to be doubled in size, locomotive power would 
require to be increased at least 15 per cent to get the same traffic results as at present, 
whereas that increase under existing conditions would give a corresponding increase 
in traffic moved. 

I trust you will excuse the length of this letter, but as the subject-matter of it 
is so important to all western interests especially, I was unable to make it more brief. 


Yours truly, 
CHARLES C. CASTLE. 


OFFICE OF THE MINISTER oF PuBLic WorkKS OF CANADA, 
Ortrawa, April 21, 1906. 


Dr. Dawnten, M.P., 
Chairman, Sub-committee on Bill No. 12, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 


Dear Sir—I beg to forward for your consideration a communication received 
from the London, Ont., Free Press, being a memorandum stating the position of that 


newspaper in regard to the publication of Sunday newspapers, as proposed by the new 
Lord’s Day Act. 


Yours very truly, 


_ 0. 8S. HYMAN. 


THE Free Press, 
Lonpon, Canapa, April 16, 1906. 
Hon. Cuas. S. Hyman, 
Minister of Public Works, Ottawa, Ont. 


My Dear Sir,—In response to your suggestion that I give a memorandum of the 
position the Free Press takes in regard to the publication of Sunday newspapers as 
1—44 - 
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proposed by the new Lord’s Day Act, I submit a few facts which may aid you im 
bringing the matter to the attention of the special committee of the House. i may 
say also that I have sent a copy of this letter to the publishers of newspapers Compris- 
ing the Canadian Associated Press, and it is just possible that the publishers may see 
fit to make a personal protest to the special committee. 

In the proposed Bill respecting the Lord’s Day Act. the publication of Sunday 
newspapers in Canada is prohibited, yet it is a fact that Sunday papers published in 
the United States are circulated freely and widely in Canada. Would it not be wise 
to have the prohibition, which precludes Canadian publishers from meeting the pre- 
sent or the future public demand, also placed on the Sunday publications of United 
States publishers who cater to an ever-widening circle of Canadian readers ? 


It is a fact easily substantiated out of the experience of Canadian publishers that 
Sunday papers, in their most exaggerated form, published in New York, Buffalo, 
Detroit and Chicago are sent into Canada by the thousands on Sunday and sold in 
hotels, and railway stations to Canadian readers. Yet the proposed Bill would say 
to the Canadian publisher ‘you shall not publish or cireulate Sunday papers,’ while 
the United States publisher finds a ready market for his Sunday wares. It may be 
true that the law prohibits the sale of Sunday United States papers, but our exper- 
ience is that it is more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 


While there may not be at the present time, any considerable bulk of public 
opinion pressing for the publication of Sunday papers in Canada, yet the circulation 
in Canada of Sunday papers from the United States is building up within our borders 
a reading public to which the Canadian newspapers are prohibited from appealing. 
Such a reading public, it is conceivable, will in time become sufficiently powerful to 
make it a matter of life or death to the Canadian publisher to satisfy its demand. 


Moreover, and we speak especially of Western Ontario, it is a fact that a reader 
becomes attached to one paper, as a householder does to his home. If for instance, 
he buys the Detroit /ree Press on Sunday, as he can in nearly every town in Western 
Ontario, he is susceptible to its fascination and will look for it on week days as well. 
In every case of this kind, a reader of a Canadian publication is lost, without com- 
pensation to the publisher of that publication whose right to cater to him has been 
taken away by the proposed legislation. Western Ontario in such close proximity to 
our neighbours across the line is more influenced by the United States publications, 
daily and Sunday, than other parts of the province. 


Furthermore, should a Canadian publisher desire to print a coloured supplement 
similar to those used by American papers the duty to be paid by the Canadian pub 
lisher would cut into his revenue, yet these coloured supplements attached to Ameri- 
can Sunday papers are allowed to come into Canada free. The duty to the Canadian 
publisher is 30 per cent, besides which he has to pay so much a pound for the coloured 
supplements. This it would seem works a hardship to the Canadian publishers. 

The Canadian newspaper publishers are prepared to meet fair competition; but 
with the proposed clause in the Lord’s Day Act, shutting out from Sunday publica- 
tion and the laws of the land failing to prohibit their American competitors from 
distributing their papers on Sunday, their means of livelihood are shut off on the one 
hand and taken away from them on the other. . 

I thank you in advance for the kind manner in which you have agreed to take 
this matter up for me, and confidently trust that a square deal will be meted out to 
the publishers of Western Ontario. 


Yours very truly, 


THE LONDON FREE PRESS PRINTING CO., LIMITED. 
W. J. Buackgurn, Manager. 
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Netson, B.C., April 20. 
W. A. Gauiier, M.P., 
Ottawa. 


Special general meeting Nelson Board of Trade this afternoon unanimously en- 
dorsed request Kootenay Fruit Growers’ Association re shipment fruits Sundays and 
ask Lord’s Day Observance Bill be amended meet special needs British Columbia. 


S. M. BRYDGES, 
Secretary. 


Moved and seconded by F. J. Deane and Dr. E. Carthen, 

Resolved, that the Lord’s Day Observance Bill should be so amended that trans- 
portation companies would be allowed to receive and transport perishable small fruits 
on Sunday. 

And further resolved that the Bill as at present drafted, will, if passed, work a 
very serious loss to the fruit industry of Kootenay and Yale, the market for which 
is in the Northwest Territories and Manitoba, thus necessitating each day close pick- 
ing and immediate shipments. And it will in addition, unless amended, work a 
special injury to all fruit-growers on Kootenay lake, Arrow lakes, Okanagan lake, 
who are dependent solely upon steamers calling for deliveries and are without any 
express office facilities. And the same loss would be experienced at all railway points 
not having local express offices. 

Carried unanimously. 


DE Ee LROUDMOOR 
Secretary Nelson Liberal Association. 


OFFICE oF SMELTING DEPARTMENT, 
7m Netson, B.C., April 17, 1906. 
W. A. Gainer, Esq., M.P., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—With reference to our telegram of to-day’s date, reading as follows :— 
“Impossible operate smelter if Sunday labour prohibited. Writing,’ our attention has 
been called to the Sunday Observance Act which is being introduced. We do not 
know the details of its provisions, but have felt it necessary to call your attention to 
the fact that if we were obliged to discontinue work on Sunday, our smelting opera- 
tions would have to cease. We have, at various times, considered the question with a 
view to cutting out work not absolutely necessary, but there are various departments 
in which work must go on. In explanation, I quote from our smelter manager’s 
memorandum on the sudject :— 

‘Blast Furnaces—While it is occasionally possible to bank a furnace for a period 
of twelve hours, or even up to twenty-four, the conditions in lead smelting are rarely 
favourable. With a shut down in prospect, it is sometimes, but not always, possible, 
with a few hours’ notice, to prepare the furnace by a special charge for such a shut 
down, but at somewhat greater cost in fuel. Then, on resuming smelting operations, 
there is always the possibility of trouble, which may impede the furnace for some time, 
or even necessitate its being cleaned out. A blow out once a week is, of course, not 
economically practicable.’ 

In the roasting department the charging of furnaces might stop, but part of the 
staff would need to be kept in attendance maintaining fires and stirring the charge 
to prevent caking, and even then, the results would be unsatisfactory and the work 
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inefficient. In other departments it would be very difficult, in fact impossible, to dis- 
continue Sunday work altogether. 


Yours very truly, 


HALL MINING & SMELTING CO., Lr., 


J. J. CAMPBELL, 
Agent and Business Manager. 


Tne Unirep Gas anp Om Company or OnTARIO, LIMITED, 
Winpsor, April 14, 1906. ~ 


a 
Hon. R. F. SutHeruanp, ; 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Referring to our conversation of to-day, I would take it as a favour 
if you would use your good offices on behalf of the Walker Oil and Gas Company of : 
Bothwell, a firm operating an oil field in Bothwell and one in which I am largely : 
interested. The Fitzpatrick Bill (Lord’s Day) if it goes through as at present will ; 
result in practically wiping this company out of existence. The facts are as follows: : 

The Bothwell field, unlike the Petrolia field, but similar to the Leamington field 
and many oil fields in the United States is known as a ‘ wet field’ that is, we are com- : 
pelled to pump the wells continuously to prevent their drowning from the large body 
of water in that territory. We have a steam pumping plant operating every day and 
if we were forced to shut down on Sundays it would cause the well to become filled 
with water and would take at least two days pumping before the water would be 
‘pumped off’ and the oil reached. The result of this would be that gradually the 
field would become wetter and it would be only a short time before our field would be 
‘flooded.’ We employ for the purpose of pumping but one man on Sunday, that is 
the engineer, and if we were compelled to discontinue the pumping we would have 
to put a watchman on the premises and the result as far as labour on the Lord’s Day 
is concerned would be as broad as it is long. ; 

I appreciate the difficulty of special legislation to cover such a ease as this, but 4 
unless we are enabled to pump it means a serious loss to us. The field in its present ; 
shape is worth $120,000 and under other conditions the price would depreciate 50 per 
cent in six months and the field abandoned in a very short time. : 

I am taking the matter up with Mr. Clarke and have written Mr. Pardee, and a 
would like you to act in conjunction with these gentlemen in any way that suggests : 
itself to you as the best means of helping us. 

Thanking you in anticipation of your action, 


I am, yours truly, 


W. C. KENNEDY. 


To the Honourable the House of Commons: 


ResprecteD Sirs,—There are elements at work in this country seeking to gain 
control of the civil power for the purpose of coercing men in matters of conscience 
This is seen in the growing demand for Sunday legislation. The Seventh Day 
Adventists seeing this, wish to offer the following reasons why B:ll No. 12 should noi 
be passed, and become the law of the Dominion. 
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1. The title of the Bill: ‘An Act respecting the Lord’s Day.’ The title of the 
Bill, Dord’s Day, for more than eighteen hundred years has had a religious significa- 
tion. The term was first used by John on the Isle of Patmos. He was suffering per- 
secution. He had been violating the Roman law which said, ‘No man shall have for 
himself particular gods of his own.’ 


2. Because, being religious, it opposes the guarantees that religious liberty is on 
of the ground principles of the constitution. 


3. Because it violates the natural rights—the right to liberty in the choice of one’s 
religion, and of one’s own time for rest, religious devotion, and labour. As is well 
known, there are. religions—the religion of the Jew, the Seventh-Day Baptist, the 
Seventh-Day Adventist, which do not recognize Sunday as the day of rest; and 
there are individuals who not being religious observe no weekly day of rest. No 
who observes a certain day, no set of men who observe such a day, has the right to 
compel other men to observe that day. 


4, Because, it forbids Canadians the right of labour on the first day of the week. 
While the Creator commands it. 


5. Because, it makes honest labour a crime when performed upon the first day 
of the week; while if performed on other days than Sunday, it is considered honour- 
able. This shows that it is not the labour that is done, but the time when it is per- 
formed that makes the crime. This shows that the Bill is intensely religious. 


6. Because it is class legislation. It is designed to give protection against com- 
petition and loss in trade and certain lines of business to men who observe, or desire 
to observe, Sunday; but it does not give, nor does it attempt to give, any such pro- 
tection to those who observe, or who may desire to observe, any other day than Sun- 
day. It means that those who keep Sunday shall have special privileges, and be : 
preferred class—that they shall have a law compelling all competition to rest when 
they do rest. Can you see any religion in this? 


7. Because, that while the Bill implies physical rest, really it is for a special 
class, that they may attend to a religious dogma on the first day of the week. 

8. Because, no one in the Dominion of Canada need such a law as this assumes 
to give. Because certain men in certain trades desire to observe Sunday, as a day of 
rest, they have no right to compel others by law, engaged in the same trades, to rest 
on that day in order that they themselves shall suffer no loss of trade. Why should 
a man who does not desire to keep Sunday be compelled to do so? If the physical, 
social and spiritual benefits derived from Sunday are not sufificient to compensate 
men for any losses they may sustain thereby, they better it. It is not consistent for 


* them to ask the state to protect them against loss in trade by compelling others to 


rest when they rest. If men in one trade keeping one day need protection, then men 
in all trades keeping all days whatsoever need, and are entitled to, the same protec- 
tion. But no one in this Dominion needs or is entitled to such protection, nor is it 
in the province of civil government to grant it. 

9. Because, it smacks of mathematical precision like the laws of gravitation, 
Kelpers law, and Dalton’s hypothesis. We must be idle one day in the week or we 
cannot (physically) be saved; We must not idle more than one day in the week or 
we (physically) shall be lost. Isn’t this religious reasoning ? 


10. Because, it implies that work is exhausting to the body which he is in danger 
of working too much, and thereby endangering his health, and that idleness is invi- 
gorating, therefore, the labourer must be compelled to take the proper amount of 
physical rest for ‘ public safety.’ 


11. Because, it implies an unwarranted assumption of power of man over man in 
both civil and religious affairs. It is not the province of the civil power to direct 
men by law in religious things, nor is it proper for it to treat as a crime any act of 
honest trade or toil whenever performed. Religious matters should be left to each 
individual soul and God, and only crime should be treated as crime. 
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No honest trade or toil, but oppression and persecution have been the bane and 
the ruin of civil government in all ages. ae 

For these reasons, we respectfully, but most earnestly, urge that this Bill may not 
pass. 


AO. BURRIEE 


President of the Ontario Conference of Seventh Day Adventists. 


The following paper was prepared by Elder H. E. Rickard, of Fitchbay, P.Q., 
and filed on behalf of the Seventh Day Adventists :— 

Mr. Chairman and Honourable Gentlemen:—lIt is gratifying indeed to have the 
privilege of coming before you in behalf of my people, the Seventh Day Adventists 
of Canada. I do not come before you because I like controversy, but knowing that 
I am set for the defence of the gospel; Phil. 1, 17. I believe that it should be the 
motive of every christian to hold up Christ under all circumstances, for He Himself 
has said:—‘ And if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.’ Jno. 
12:32. Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying: ‘I am the light of the world, 
he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” Jno. 
8:12. 

Now, honourable gentlemen, how will this Lord’s Day Act look when held up 
before ‘the light of the world? Is it in harmony with the principles laid down by 
Him in the Golden Rule? ‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do you even so to them,’ Matt. 7:12. Would they like to have those who 
keep the seventh day have a law enacted which would compel them to keep the Satur- 
day? No indeed. Did you ever know of the Saviour trying to compel people to fol- 
low Him, or to even listen to Him? When He was teaching that He was the bread 
of life, we read ‘many therefore of His disciples, when they heard this, said: ‘this 
is a hard saying, who can hear it? From that time many of His disciples went back, 
and walked no more with Him. Did Jesus compel them to hear or follow Him? 
No. ‘Then said the Jesus unto the twelve, will ye also go away? Then Simon Peter 
answered Him, ‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ 
Jno. 6-60, 66-68. 

Now if we have the spirit of Christ will we try to drive others to follow us or 
te believe as we do? and the Scripture says: ‘But if any man hath not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of His.’ Rom. 8-9. We oppose this Lord’s Day Act because it is 
religious legislation, and is not in harmony with the spirit of Christ. We read in 
Rey. 1-10: ‘I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day.’ This was written by the Seer of 
Patmos A.D. 96, and it proves to us that there was one definite day which the Lord 
claimed especially as his own; but it does not prove in this place, which day of the 
week it was; however, we are told in the first verse of the same chapter that this is 
the Revelation of Jesus Christ,’ and we will let Him tell which day He is Lord of. 

In Mark 2: 27, 28, ‘and He said unto them, the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath; therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath” and 
in Mark 16: 1, 2, we read:—‘ And when the Sabbath was passed Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary, the mother of James and Salome, bought sweet spices that they might come 
and anoint Him, and very early in the morning the first day of the week they came 
to the sepulchre at the rising of the sun.’ Then according to the Scriptures, the Sab- 
bath, or day which the Saviour said He was Lord of was past when the first day of the 
week began, and these three references prove that there is a Lord’s Day, and that that 
day is the Sabbath, and the Sabbath is the day just before the first day of the week, 
or seventh day. 

We have the same point also proven by the life and example of Christ. ‘And He 
came of Nazareth, where He had been brought up, and as His custom was. He went 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up for to read” Luke 4: 16, 31. 
Then we see that the day commonly called Sunday is not the Lord’s Day according to 
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the teachings and life of Christ, and those who ask for legislation in behalf of that 
day are finding fault with the example of Christ, for He said, ‘I have kept my 
Father’s commandments, and abide in His love, and those commandments were in 
the heart of Jesus. 

‘Then said I, lo, I come, in the volume of the book it is written of me; I delight 
to do thy will, O my God; yea thy law is in my heart.’ Ps. 40; 7, 8. Now when the 
so-called Lord’s Day Alliance asks our government to legislate in favour of Sunday, 
the first day of the week, instead of the Sabbath the seventh day of the week, they 
ask them to legislate in direct opposition to the life of Christ, The Light of the World, 
and against the law of God as spoken from Sinai, which was in the heart of Christ, 
that same law that is to be written in every Christian’s heart. ‘ Written not with ink, 
but with the spirit of the living God.’ ‘ Not in tables of stone, but on the fleshy tables 
of the heart.’ 2 Cor. 3; 8, which is in reality the new covenant. ‘For this is the 
covenant that I will make with the house of Israel after those days saith the Lord, 
I will put my laws into their minds and write them in their hearts.’ 

But the Alliance says no, and asks for a law to put Sunday in the heart instead 
of the Sabbath, the day that He said He was Lord of. ‘Therefore the Son of man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath.” Mark 2; 28. Why did He call himself Lord of the Sab- 
bath? because He made it; for we read in John 1; 1-3 as follows:— All things 
were made by Him and without Him was not anything made that was made; and 
in Mark 2; 27, we find ‘The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sab- 
bath.’ 

' Therefore as it was made, and all things were made by Him, He must have made 
the Sabbath, hence He is Lord of the Sabbath (and for still further evidence that 
Christ was the creator of all things, read Col. 1; 16-19) and it follows that the one 
who did the work of creation must have been the one who rested on the Sabbath, 
blessed and sanctified it. Gen. 2; 8, and the people that we represent desire to keep 
holy that day, for they know that it is holy, for the Lord made it so, and calls it ‘ My 
holy day,’ Isa. 58; 13. 

It may be said that it does not make any difference what day you keep, if you 
only keep it holy; but I would like to know how a person can keep a day holy that 
the Lord has not made holy. I would say with all due respect to the race, you might 
as well try to keep a coloured man white. You would have to get him white before 
you could keep him white. ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do evil. Jer. 13: 23. 

No, there is not a person on earth, nor an alliance of persons, that can make a 
day holy. All the human enactments of all the legislatures of all the world cannot 
set aside the law of God concerning the Sabbath and make another day holy. But 
some will say that the minority should yield for the good of the nation. Well Caiap- 
has said ‘ that it is expedient for us that one man should die for the people, and the 
whole nation perish not, when, as far as human aid was concerned Christ and his 
followers were in the minority. The minorities may yield in civil matters, they can- 
not yield in regard to sacred duties. ©The Seventh Day Adventists Conference of 
Quebec became by special Act of legislation (recorded in 58 Victoria, 95), a body 
politic and corporate, and recognized as a Christian body. Will the Dominion parlia- 
ment now allow a Bill to pass which will brand this Christian people as criminals ? 
What does this mean to Seventh Day Adventists ? If this is allowed it means perse- 
cution, but you will hold up your hands in holy horror, and say Oh, no! You ean 
worship on the seventh day or Saturday too, if you choose. 

Yes, but this law which you are asked to make compels them to keep Sunday too; 
thus it would impose a tax, or fine upon them for conscience sake by depriving them 
of one-sixth of their time which the Lord has given to labour to supply their daily 
wants, and when the father of a family of children sees that he is unable in five 
days of the week to supply with the necessaries of life, and they become pale and 
pinched with starvation, what will he do ? What does this mean to a loving parent ? 
This law that you are asked to enact says he must not work on Sunday, and the law 
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of God says—‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy, six days shalt thou labour 
and do all thy work, &e.’ Hence you drive him into a place where he must recant his 
faith, or let his family starve. Thus he has to become a criminal in the sight of the 
world or a sinner in the sight of Heaven. In other words he must go to priser 
go to perdition. ‘ : : 

Tf this is not persecution I would like to know what is ? Are those asking for this 
law living out the Golden Rule, doing as they would like to be done by ? Would they 
like to have the Sabbath keepers have a law enacted which would compel them to keep 
Saturday, and then say you can keep Sunday too ? Nor would we favour such a move, 
for we are opposed to religious legislation in any form, which you are asked to enact 
would be in direct opposition to the proclamation of Her Majesty, the late Queen Vic- 
toria, in which she says:—‘ We declare it to be our Royal will, and pleasure that none 
be in any wise favoured, nor molested or disquited, by reason of their religious faith 
and observance.’ Now, if this Bill is passed it will favour those who observe the first 
day of the week and molest those who observe the seventh day. Although our lament- 
ed Queen is dead, yet her noble words will live for ever. Now if you will carefully 
consider the results of religious legislation you will see that the Lord has never ap- 
proved of it. Take for instance the case of Nebuchadnezzar, the mighty king of Baby- 
lon, when he set up a golden image in the plane of Dura, and made a decree that who- 
soever falleth down and worshipeth the image shall be cast in the midst of a burning 
fiery furnace; but the three worthies remained true to the law of God, and were cast 
into the firey furnace, the form of the fourth, like unto the form of the Son of God 
was seen walking with them, and delivered them from the power of the fire, thus show- 
ing His approval of their loyalty to Him. 

Also Darius when on the Medo-Persian empire was induced, by people with more 


zeal than grace, to make a religious law which caused Daniel to be cast into the den 


of lions. We learn how he was sore displeased with himself; and after passing a 
sleepless night came to the den, and said to Daniel, ‘O Daniel, servant of the living 
God, is thy God whom thou servest continually, able to deliver thee from the lions? 
Then said Daniel unto the King; O King, live for ever. My God has sent His angel, 
and hath shut the lions mouth, they have not hurt me for as much as before Him 
innoceney was found in me, and also before thee, O King, have I done no hurt.’ 
Daniel 6; 20-22. 

Then in this discription: we learn how Paul and Silas were brought before the 
magistrate for their faith, and finally cast into prison. Here the Lord showed His 
disapproval by sending an earthquake so great that all the prison doors were opened, 
and they were set free. Again when Peter and other apostles were cast into prison 
for their faith, the angel of the Lord was sent to liberate them, and when the captain 
end officers brought them before the council, Peter and the other apostles said ,‘ We 
ought to obey God rather than man.’ So we see by this that the Lord has always dis- 
approved of religious legislation. The Lord’s Day Alliance is not living up to the 
principles laid down by the Lord Himself; for when the relation of church and state 
were brought before Him, ‘Then, saith He unto them, render therefore unto Czesar the 
things which are Crsar’s; and unto God the things which are God’s.’ If Sunday is 
the Lord’s Day why do they not render it to Him, instead of being ‘ Onto Ottawa, to 


get a law so as to compel themselves and others, and every one else to render it to 


the Dominion of Canada? If the government has a right to say when a man shall 
worship, why has it not the right to say whom he shall worship or what? If the 
majority should choose, they could call for a law which would compel every one to 
worship idols. Then if the government can say when and whom they shall worship, 
why can it not say how they shall worship. Tf some one should get the idea that 
every one should be baptized, and he thought that immersion was the right mode of 
administration, and he should form an alliance and besiege parliament, and succeed 
in getting one that all should be baptized, saint or sinner, and then send a civil officer 
to bring them to the river, thus compelling them to be baptized, what kind of a spirit 
would be aroused? The same which will be aroused in the unconverted person whom 
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you compel to keep a day the sacredness of which he does not believe in. But the 
true Christian, the one who has enough of the spirit of Christ to pray for his enemies, 
will offer the prayer, ‘rather forgive them for they know not what they do.’ 

No, people do not seem to know that the Saviour always placed our duty to God 
first, and our fellow men second. When asked which is the great commandment of 
the law Jesus said, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, this is the first and great commandment, the second is 
like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ In the decalogue we find our 
duty to our Creator in the first four commandments, and our duty to man in the 
last six. Hence men can make laws concerning duties between man and his fellow 
man; but not between man and his God. Therefore, honourable gentlemen, we pro- 
test against this Bill. 

1. Because it is in the direct opposition to, and contradicts the law of God which 
says that the seventh day is the Sabbath. 2. Because it is contrary to the life and 
example of Christ whose custom it was to observe the Sabbath and said ‘The Son of 
man is Lord also of the Sabbath.’ He never said that he was Lord of the first day of 
the week. 3. If it were true that the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, 
was the Lord’s Day, it should be rendered to the Lord and not Cesar, or the Dominion 
of Canada. 4. It is religious legislation, or a union of church and state, the duties of 
‘ which our Saviour always kept distinct and separate. 5. It would take away our 
provincial rights of honourable citizenship by making null the statement in our incor- 
poration Act, that we are ‘a Christian body,’ brand several thousands of loyal citizens 
of Canada as criminals. 6. It is not in harmony with the proclamation from the 
throne of Great Britain in 1858, wherein is stated ‘ We declare it to be our royal will 
and pleasure that none be in any wise favoured, none molested, or disquieted by rea- 
son of their religious faith or observance,’ &c. Then as it is not in harmony with the 
great example of all true Christianity to try to compel people to be Christians by law, 
let us all humbly seek the spirit of Christ who is the light of the world, the head of 
the church, and the Saviour of the body, and by a Christian life lift Him up that He 
may draw all men unto Him. 

Yours for a better observance of Christianity. 

ee RUC KAR: 


for Province of Quebec. 


Tur SUPERANNUATION FUND oF THE METHODIST CHURCH. 
6 WesLrEY Buiupine, Toronto, April 24, 1906. 


To the Speciai Committee re An Act respecting the Lord’s Day. 
House of Parliament, 
Ottawa. 


GENTLEMEN,—I notice that the proposed legislation to secure the better observance 
of the Lord’s Day will have the effect of seriously injuring the usefulness of Grimsby 
Park. I am well aware that the design of the Act is to close up those resorts which 
have become notorious for the violation of the sanctity of the Sabbath day, by indulg- 
ing in games of sport, recreations and wordly amusements such as are evidently in 
conflict with the Christian sentiment of the country. 

I am in perfect sympathy with the purposes of this legislation, but desire to call 
the attention of your honourable committee to the well understood fact that Grimsby 
Park Sabbath day exercises are and ever have been maintained for the express pur- 
poses of promoting the very ends contemplated in your Lord’s Day Act. 

All the services are of a religious character. In the park the day is consecrated 
te Christian devotion, and the small charge at the gate has been adopted for the rea- 
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son that the ordinary congregational collection proved entirely inadequate to meet 


the expenses incident to such services. The voluntary system was a failure. The 
expenses of these services are necessarily heavy, and it seems certain if the proposed 
Act goes into effect it will be impossible to maintain them. 

I write for the purpose of suggesting that an exception might reasonably be made 
in those cases where the design of the gathering is purely for religious devotion, and 
where this design is fully and strictly maintained. 

There is a large number of people who never hear the preaching of the Gospel 
except when drawn to it on such special occasions. Multitudes of men and women 
have during the long history of this institution been led to live better lives. 

I respectfully urge attention to these considerations, and sincerely trust that 
your committee will find it possible to make an exceptional provision to cover this 
and all similar cases. 


Yours very truly, 


W. S. GRIFFIN. 


To Wuom IT MAy CoNncEeRN: 
April 24, 1906. 


So far as I am aware the directors of Grimsby Park have always sought to main- 
tain the best possible conditions for promoting the moral and religious welfare of the 
people on the Lord’s Day, and this has been especially true during the past few years. 

The public religious services that have been held there have been greatly appre- 
ciated and enjoyed not only by the residents of the park, but also by others who live 
in the adjacent locality. 

There are few, if any, public resorts on this North American continent, where a 
more desirable and helpful Sunday can be spent than on the grounds of Grimsby 
Park, where public religious worship is conducted by many of the most eminent 
divines of Canada and the United States. 


J. Veo SiMaETe 
Pastor Central Methodist Church, Toronto. 


Ortawa, April 25, 1906. 
Dr. J. W. DaniEts, M.P., 


Chairman Select Committee on Bill No. 12. 


Dear Sir,—I inclose herewith letter from Rev. Dr. J. V. Smith, of Toronto, at 
present pastor of the Central Methodist church in that city and formerly pastor of 
the Metropolitan church. Dr. Smith has a cottage at Grimsby Park and has had 
opportunity of observing how Sunday has been observed at Grimsby Park. I also 
inclose herewith page 12 of our programme for 1904, and page 14 of same for 1905, 
which will give your committee information as to the class of people we secure for 
our Sunday services. Men whose names will, I believe, convince your committee that 
they would not lend themselves to anything in the nature of non-observance of the 
Sabbath. I believe the object of the Bill is to conduce to the better observance of the 
Sabbath, that will abolish unnecessary labour, and reduce necessary labour to a mini- 
mum; and I am thoroughly in accord with these objects, but if it be passed in such a 
way as to prevent our gatekeepers being on duty continuously, it will defeat its object 
by increasing rather than diminishing labour. Instead of two men (one relieving the 
other) being employed, several additional watchmen or caretakers will have to be 
engaged and kept from their rest on Sunday And greater desecration of the Sabbath 
will result from the large numbers who will take the electric cars and railway cars 
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to enter on the free day. I made a suggestion of an amendment last week and handed 
it in but as it does not appear in the printed evidence I repeat it here as an amend- 
ment or addition to clause No. 7, after the word privilege: ‘ Excepting ordinary 
divine service conducted by a regularly ordained minister of the Gospel or an evange- 
list recognized as such by any religious denomination in Canada.’ Or the amendment 
suggested by the Rev. E. A. Chown, B.A., in his letter (see page 11, minutes of evi- 
fdence). But if such does not meet the approval of your honourable committee I 
trust such amendments to clauses 11, 12, 13, may be made as will make it lawful for 
our gatekeepers to prevept undesirable parties coming in and handle cases of emer- 
gency and collect from parties who may have on the park on previous days that may 
of necessity desire to leave on Sunday. 


Yours truly, 


CPi CRIPproNn: 
THE PLATFORM. 


These took the Sunday services in 1904. 


Rey. A. Carman,, D.D., General Superintendent, Methodist Chnrch, Toronto, 
‘Ont. 
Rey. R. P. Mackay. M.D., Presbyterian Missionary Secretary, Toronto Ont. 
Rev. R. J. Treleaveu, Toronto, Ont. 
Rev. A. Sutherianda, D.D., Missionary Secretary, Methodist Church, Toronto, 
Ont. 
Rey. J. F. Goucher, D.D., Prin. Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md. 
Rey. F. H. Wallace, D.D., Dean of Theology, Victoria University, Toronto, Ont. 
Rey. H. Johnston, D.D., Pastor St. Paul’s M.E. Church, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. James Henderson, D.D., associate missionary secretary, Toronto Ont. 
Rey. Murdock McKenzie, returned missionary, China. 
Rey. A. C. Crews, Epworth League Secretary, Toronto, Ont. 
Rey. J. H. Riddell, M.A., B.D., Prin. Alberta College, Edmonton, Alta. 
Rey. F. C. Stephenson, M.D., Secretary Forward Movement, Toronto, Ont. 
Rey. S. H. Moore, D.D., Pastor 1st Presbyterian Church, Neweastle, Pa. 
Rey. Albert E. Craig, D.D., Pastor M.E. Church, Ottumwa, III. 
Rey. J. S. Williamson, D.D, Pastor Meth. Church, Burlington, Ont. 
Rey. N. R. Willoughby, D.D., Grimsby, Ont. 
Rey. John Muir, Pastor Presbyterian Church, Grimsby, Ont. 
Rey. T. W. Jackson, Pastor Methodist Church, Grimsby, Ont. 
Rev. J. C. Speer, D.D., Pastor New Richmond Methodist Church, Toronto, Ont. 
Rey. W. S. Daniels, B.A., B.D., Hamilton, Ont. 
Rey. L. W. Hill, B.A., Pastor Euclid Avenue Methodist Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
Rey. Joseph Philp, B.D., Pastor Methodist Church, Kincardine, Ont. 
Rey. R. Whiting, B.A., Pastor St. Paul’s Meth. Church, Toronto. 
Rey. W. L. Rutledge, B.A., Woodstock, Ont. 
Rey. R. W. Woodsworth, Toronto, Ont. 
Rev. G. M. Meacham, D.D., returned missionary, Japan. 
Rev. J. A. Jackson, M.D., Toronto, Ont. 
Rey. E. E. Scott, Galt, Ont. 
Mrs. T. W. Jackson, President W.M.S., Hamilton Conference, Grimsby Ont. 
Mrs. F. GC. Stephenson, Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs. A. O. Rutherford, Dominion President, W.C.T.U., Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs. S. Rowell Wright, Dom. Vice-Pres. W.C.T.U., London, Ont. 
Mrs. A. M. Bascom, Dominion Secretary, W.C.T.U., Toronto, Ont. 
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Mrs. May R. Thornley, Dom. Supt. School of Methods, London. Ont. 
Mrs. Asa Gordon, Dom. Supt. Evangelistic Work, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mrs. R. W. Woodsworth, Toronto, Ont. 


LECTURERS, ENTERTAINERS AND READERS. 


Mrs. Catharine Ertz Bowden, ‘ Hiawatha, Chicago, Ill. 


~ Mr. D. W. Robertson, Edison Projectoscope Co., New York. 


Mr. Kenneth Bruce, M.A., DeFumak Springs, Fla. 
Mons. Elwood, Magician, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. C. L. Bowden, Chicago, Tl. 

Mr. Fred High, ventriloquist, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Prof. Geo. P. Bible, M.A., impersonator, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. S.S. Frackelton, art lecturer, Chicago, Tl. 

Miss Bertha Adams, B.E., reader, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. F. R. Conklin, impersonator, New York. 

Mr. Thos. MecGillicuddy, lecturer, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. E. L. McIntosh, operator, New York. 

Mr. R. Stanley Burleigh, physical director, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Miss Marian K. Williams, kindergartener, Buffalo, N.Y. 


MUSICAL ROLL. 


Mr. H. A. Stares, bandmaster 91st Highlanders, Hamilton, Ont. 
Mr. F. M. Howard, bandmaster 44th Regiment, Grimsby, Ont. 
Mr. Chrystal Brown, musical director, Erie, Pa. 
Dr. Davies, accompanist, Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs. Nora Mae High, contralto, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Howard D. Argoe, pianist, New York, N.Y. 
Mr. Harry Willard, violinist, New York, N.Y. 
For additional singers and musicians, see under musical services. 


THE PLATFORM. 


These took the Sunday services in 1905: ° 


Rev. John Potts, DD., Gen. Sec. of Education, the Meth. Church, Toronto, Ont. 

Rev. S. H. Moore, D.D., Pastor Central Presbyterian Church, Newcastle, Pa. 

Rev. ee, S. Parkhurst, Ph.D., Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, Medina, 
WRG 

Rev. W. G. Jordan, B.A., D.D., Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

Rev. R. Brecken, D.D., Toronto, Ont. 

Rev. Jas. Allen, M.A., Missionary Supt., New Ontario, Toronto, Ont. 

Rev. A. Stewart, D.D., Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man. 

Rey. R. P. MacKay, D.D., See. Pres. Board of Foreign Missions, Toronto, Ont. 

Rev. F.C. Stephenson, M.D., Secretary Forward Movement, Toronto, Ont. 

Rev. E. B. Lanceley, Pastor Dundas St. Methodist Church, London, Ont- 

Rev. S.G. Robinson, Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, Fulton, N-Y. 

Rev. Gerald Willoughby, Pastor Congregational church, Johannesberg, S. Africa. 

Rev. T.E. E. Shore, M.A., Pastor Wesley Church, Hamilton, Ont. 

Rev. D.C. McIntyre, Ph.D., Pastor Presbyterian Church, Beamsville, Ont. 

Rev. J. W. Cooley, Pastor Methodist Church, Grimsby, Ont. 

Rey. D. V. Lucas, D.D., Grimsby, Ont. 

Rev. W.G. Smith, B.A., Toronto University, Toronto, Ont. 

Miss Jessie Porter, Missionary Forward Movement, Toronto, Ont. 

Rev. Jas. Awde, M.A., Grimsby, Ont. 

Hon. E. G. Stevenson, S.C.,1.0.F., Detroit, Mich. 
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Hon. Dr. Montague, I.0.F., Hamilton. 

Mrs. A. O. Rutherford, Dominion President W.C.T.U., Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs. S. Rowell Wright, Dom. Vice-Pres., W.C.T.U., London, Ont. 
Mrs. A. M. Bascom, Dominion Secretary, W.C.T.U., Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs. May R. Thornley, Dom. Supt. School of Methods, London, Ont. 
Mrs. Asa Gordon, Dom. Supt. Evangelistic Work, Ottawa, Ont. 
Miss Helen E. Dunhill, W.C.T.U., organizer, India. 


LECTURERS, ENTERTAINERS AND READERS. 


Hon. Wallace Bruce, lecturer, De Funiak Springs, Fla. 
Mr. Thos. McGillicuddy, lecturer, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. J. B. McKay, reader, Toronto, Ont. 

Miss Bertha A. Adams, B.E., reader, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. D. W. Robertson, Edison Projectosecope, New York. 
’ Mr. E. L. McIntosh, operator, New York. 

Mr. J. H. Ford, lecturer, Toronto. 

Rey. G. Williughby, lecturer, Johannesberg, South Africa. 
Mr. R. Stanley Burleigh, physical director, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Miss Chryssa A. Sparling, kindergarten, Toronto. 

Miss Annie May Moorman, Lynchburg, Va. 


MUSICAL ROLL. 


Mr. H. A. Stares, bandmaster, 91st Highlanders, Hamilton, Ont. 
Mr. F. M. Howard, bandmaster 44th Regiment, Grimsby, Ont. 
Mr. Arthur Blight, musical director, Toronto, Ont. 

Mrs. Arthur Blight, accompanist, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. Jas. Fax, humorous vocalist, Toronto. 

Miss Carrie Dumont, pianist, New York. 

Miss Elsie Rose Carrick, violinist, New York. 

Ruth Anderson-Reohr, violinist, New York city. 

Wilma Anderson, pianist, New York city. 

D’Arlington Reohr, tenor, New York city. 


For additional singers and musicians, see under musical services. 


Toronto, April 19, 1906. 
The Hon. CuHarLes FITZPATRICK, 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—May I request you to hand the accompanying statement to the chair- 
man of the committee on ‘the Act concerning the Lord’s Day’ in lieu of a personal 
appearance on the part of the Grimsby Park Co ? 


I remain, yours respectfully, 


HK. A. CHOWN, 


Secretary. 


Ottawa, April 20, 1906. 


_ Dear Dr. DanteL,—Herewith I beg to send you letter from Mr. E. A. Chown, 
secretary of the Grimsby Park Co., with inclosure. 
Yours truly, 
Dr. Dang, M.P., Ce EEE ZAP AT RICK, 


House of Commons. 
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Toronto, April 18, 1906. 
To THE SPECIAL CoMMITTEE 
Re An Act respecting the Lord’s Day, 
House of Parliament, Ottawa. 


GreNTLEMEN,—The Hon. Mr. Fitzpatrick in acknowledging the receipt of the for- 
mer communication addressed to himself as well as to the other members of the com- 
mittee was pleased to add, ‘I advise you to appear before that committee when sit- 
ting.’ 

As it is not possible for any of the other directors or myself to be present in per- 
son, 1 request the courtesy of the committee’s attention to the following additional 
reasons for the adoption of a new section, No. 8—with sub-title, ‘ Exception in certain 
cases in Ontario,’ as I have outlined in my former communications. 

1. The adoption of section 7 without alteration or amendment would very ser- 
iously affect the whole plan of the company’s operations. As it now stands it pre- 
vents us from taking any admission fee from any one coming in on the Lord’s Day. 
It would also leave us open to all the penalties of the Act if we should take any money 
from any one going out on the Lord’s Day. Our whole system is based on the plan 
that payment is to be made when going out for all days not covered by ticket as pur- 
chased when coming in. 

I send herewith sample of 1 day ticket, also 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 21 days ticket. On 
each of them is printed ‘This ticket must be given up at the gate on leaving the 
grounds. Each person, when leaving the grounds, presents his ticket to the gate- 
keeper who compares the date stamped on the ticket with the actual date of exit and 
collects whatever is due for time not covered by ticket. ‘ 

Tf the Act makes it unlawful for the company to take money from any one 
leaving the park on the Lord’s Day, then it would be possible for any one to purchase 
a single day ticket, say on Monday, and remain Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday—and Sunday, too—and going out on Sunday evening—pay nothing, 
and thus deprive the company of the revenue to which it is entitled for the number of 
days spent on the premises. The same is true in regard to overdue time, with respect 
to all the other tickets. Arranging to go out on Sunday settles all claims for overdue 
time and thus deprives the company of the revenue to which it is lawfully entitled. 

2. The adoption of section 7 as it is, will, as far as Grimsby Park is concerned, 
make what has not been unlawful for thirty years, and is not now unlawful, an unlaw- 
ful act just as soon as parliament upon your recommendation adopts it and the royal 
assent is given. 

May I be permitted to ask is your honourable committee justified in any recom- 
mendation in regard to making anything unlawful unless the committee is convinced 
that the thing made unlawful is either morally wrong or injurious to the interests of 
society at large ? 

Does any member of the committee think that the taking of an admission fee (15 


cents) at a gate on the Lord’s Day is morally wrong, when the only thing provided by. 


the authorities of this ‘place maintained for gain’ is one or more services of public 
worship ? 

Is the custom of taking an admission fee on the Lord’s Day at Grimsby Park to 
be made unlawful because it is ‘injurious to the interests of society at large 2? 

‘The interests of society at large’ as far as the present bill is concerned, is the 
maintenance of a quiet and orderly observance of the Lord’s Day. 

Grimsby Park in charging an admission fee on the Lord’s Day makes it possible 
to maintain within its own borders as quiet and orderly an observance of the Lord’s 
Day as can be desired. 

Its rules for the government of its visitors in regard to the Sabbath Day are 
herewith appended. 

These rules are not mere sections of a by-law inserted for the sake of appearances 
but they are duly enforced and properly observed. e 


: 
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The activities of Grimsby Park during the months of July and August do not 
affect injuriously the interest of society at large—in regard to the orderly and quiet 
Sunday for the surrounding country. 

There may have been occasions in the past, when the fame of great orators, like 
Talmage or Sam Jones, has brought very large crowds to Grimsby Park from a cir- 
cuit of twenty or thirty miles around and the conduct of many in these crowds in 
returning home may have been more or less disorderly; but these things are things 
of the past. : 

The appended statement as to single admission on the Lord’s Day for the 
past five years will show that the people have not come to Grimsby Park in any such 
numbers as to disturb the quiet of the Lord’s Day so far as the surrounding country 
is concerned. 

In view of the facts as above stated, the Grimsby Park Co. requests that you will 
not recommend to parliament the adoption of section 7, without adding the proposed 
section 8. 

‘Nothing herein contained shall be taken or held to make it unlawful for any 
park which has been hitherto allowed to receive an admission fee for payment of ex- 
penses connected with public worship on the Lord’s Day to continue such practice.’ 

On behalf of the Grimsby Park Co., Limited, 


I remain, yours respectfully, 
. = EK. A. CHOWN, 


: : Secretary. 


GRIMSBY PARK—BY-LAW No. 42. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE GUIDANCE OF RESIDENTS AND VISITORS. 


9. No one will be permitted to go in bathing in Lake Ontario from the company’s 
grounds on the Sabbath Day. 

10. No one will be allowed to take out boats of any kind or canoes nor will any 
one be allowed to land from boats or canoes on the Sabbath Day. 

11. No one will be allowed to use any of the company’s grounds for games or any 
kind of sport on Sunday. 

24. No cigars or tobacco or supplies of any kind shall be sold on Sundays . 


GRIMSBY PARK. 
SINGLE ADMISSIONS FOR SUNDAYS—1901-1905. 
1901. 


July, 7th, 65; 14th, 107; 21st, 278; 28th, 557. 
August 4th, 170; 11th, 186; 18th, 185; 25th, 214. 


1902. 


uly Gio, 92- 13th, 104; 20th, 23; 27th, 187. 
August 3rd, 125; 10th, 107; 17th, 260; 24th, 293; 31st, 145. 


1903. 


July 5th, 45; 12th, 147; 19th, 158; 26th, 235. 
August 2nd, 190; 9th, 289; 16th, 242; 28rd, 257; 30th, 49. 
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1904. 


duly 3rd; 129: 10th, 1005 Avth: 140) 24th Si lst tere. 
august Tth, 274; 14th, 164; 21st, 179; 28th, 640. 


1905. 


July 2nd, 107; 9th, 113; 16th, 185; 28rd, 171; 30th, 123. 
August 6th, 166; 18th, 239; 20th, 169; 27th 181. 
THE GRIMSBY PARK CoO., Lrp., 
KE. A. Cuown, 
Sec.-Treas. 


/ 96 RUE PonTIAC, 
MontriaL, 23 mars 1906. 
Sceau du Club Indépen- 
dant Ouvrier Incor- 
poré de Montréal. 


Monsieur C. PicHs, 
Député de Sainte-Marie. 


A une assemblée du Club Indépendant Ouvrier, Incorporé de Montréal, tenue dans 
ses salles, n° 94 rue Pontiac, le 23 mars 1906, 4 84 heures du soir, il a été proposé par 
MM. John Keegan et Ernest Tétreau, avocat, secondé par MM. Elz. Doré et Ernest 
Normandeau, que la requéte suivante soit présentée aux représentants des divisions 
électorales de Montréal, 4 Ja Chambre des Communes, savoir: — E 

1. Que le Club Indépendant Ouvrier, Incorporé de Montréal, expriment leur ap- 
probation de la louable attitude prise par le gouvernement de Ja Puissance au sujet du 
‘bill de Pusure. Ce mal dont les funestes effets vont s’aggravant et se propageant sans 
cesse, et demande 4 MM. Rivet, Piché, Gervais et Verville, députés de Montréal, qu’ils 
espérent les voir appuyer de leurs efforts et de leur vote cette bonne mesure, de méme 
qu’ils espérent que la loi au sujet de “observance du dimanche” ne recevra pas leur 
appui et avec le “ Board of Trade”, de Montréal, “nous ecroyons que les lois provin- 
“ciales et fédérales actuellement existantes sont suffisamment rigoureuses en ce qui 
“concerne l’observance du dimanche, et que grace A ses lois, le jour du Seigneur est 
“ dignement observé au Canada. 

“ Aussi la législation que l’on propose maintenant devrait étre combattue parce 
“ que certaines de ses clauses sont funestes pour le commerce du pays, tandis que d’au- 
“tres constituent une restriction injustifiable de la liberté du citoyen. Cette légis- 
“lation ne peut qu’irriter le pays et le conduire 4 violer la loi”. 

Ce rapport a été adopté a l’unanimité. 


ARTHUR DORE, 


Secrétaire. 
L. N. CADIEUX DE COURVILLE, 
Président. 
(Translation) 96 Pontiac St., MontREAL, March 23, 1906. 
Seat of the Incorporated 


Independent Workmen’s 
Club of Montreal 


Mr. C. Picu#, 
Member for Ste. Marie. 


At a.meeting of the Incorporated Independent Workmen’s Club of Montreal, 
held in their hall, No. 94 Pontiac street, the 23rd March, 1906, at 8.30 in the evening, 
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it was moved by Messrs. John Keegan and Ernest Tétreau, advocate, and seconded 
by Messrs. Elz. Doré and Ernest Normandeau, that the following petition be presented 
to the representatives of the electoral divisions of Montreal, in the House of Com- 
mons, to wit :— 

1. That the Incorporated Independent Workmen’s Club, of Montreal, express 
their approval of the praiseworthy attitude taken by the Dominion Government in re- 
gard to the Usury Bill. The baneful effects of this evil are ceaselessly on the increase 
and spreading, and they request Messrs, Rivet, Piché, Gervais and Verville, members 
for Montreal, to support with their every effort and with their votes this good mea- 
sure; just as they hope that the Bill respecting the ‘ Observance of the Lord’s Day’ 
will not receive their support, for we concur with the Board of Trade of Montreal in 
saying that ‘the present Dominion and provincial laws are sufficiently stringent in 
their provisions for the observance of Sunday, and that under them the Lord’s Day is 
well kept in Canada, and it therefore opposes this proposed legislation as being in 
some of its provisions dangerous to the commerce of the country and in others as un- 
duly interfering with the liberty of the subject, and moreover, that the restrictions 
provided in the Bill would have an irritating effect, lead to evasion on the part of the 
public, and generally fail of their object.’ 

This report has been unanimously adopted. 


ARTHUR DORE, 
Secretary. 
L. N. CADIEUX DE COURVILLE, 
President. 


Mr. T. Cuasz Caserarn, K.C.—I purpose, with the permission of the committee, to 
examine Mr. McNicoll, Vice-President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, who will be 
able to give the committee some information as to what effect the proposed legisla- 
tion, in the form in which it is at present, would have upon the operation of the rail- 
way. 

Hon. Mr. Firzpatricxk.—Is there any objection to your pointing to the provisions 

of the Act which you think would detrimentally affect the railways? 


Mr. Cascratn.—I wish to speak particularly of section 4. Of course in other 
clauses there are some objectionable features, but the chief objections we have are to 


clause 4. 
Mr. Firzparrick.—Which section ? 
ae Mr. Cascrain.—We would like to have subsection (e) enlarged. As to subsections 


(g) and (h) the objections would probably disappear if the amendments that we 
intend to present were adopted by the committee. 

« Mr. Firzpatrick.—Would it be quite convenient if you were to state to us now 
what the amendment is, so that we might better appreciate, perhaps, the evidence 
which you are going to produce. Of course this is a matter for your own convenience. 
I merely make the suggestion. 

Mr. Cascrain.—If it is just convenient for the committee I would rather you 
would hear the witnesses first. 


Mr. D. McNicott, Vice-president, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, was 
called. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. What office do you hold in the Canadian Pacific Railway Company ?—A. Vice- 
president. 
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Q. What are your principal duties in relation to the operation of train 
have charge of the operation. : : 

Q. I draw your eee Mr. MeNicoll, to the fourth section of the Bill, and I 
would ask you to explain to the committee first, what effect the clause as drafted 
would have upon the operation of your trains, taking up first the congestion of traffic 
and employees at divisional points. As you see at subsection (h) ‘ the carriage to the 
next divisional point on any railway, or to the next regular port of call of any vessel, 
of any freight which is in transit by such railway or vessel when the Lord’s Day 
begins.’ I direct your attention particularly to the beginning of this subsection ‘ the 
earriage to the next divisional point on any railway.’ What would be the effect in 
the operation of your trains if you were obliged to stop your freight trains on Sunday 
at divisional points?—A. I would consider that the stoppage of our freight, trains at 
a divisional point on Sunday would result in enormous loss and inconvenience, not 
only to the railway company but to the public. At certain seasons of the year we 
are crowded and to get the trains all in to divisional points on Sundays would mean 
endless confusion. As an. illustration, say during the grain rush, or any other rush, 
when we have ten to twenty trains a day running each way. If you run that number 
of trains into a divisional point you would not have round-houses enough to hold the 
engines, you would not have yards enough to hold the trains, the trains in many in- 
stances would be kept outside terminal points, with the men away from home, and it 
would then, when we started trains on Monday morning, result in considerable confus- 
ion and increased risk. We would be starting out our trains that had been held for 
over twenty-four hours one after the other from one divisional point as well as from 
the next divisional point in the opposite direction, and they would all meet about the 
same time in the centre of the division. I consider it would be adding very materially 
to the risk in connections with the movement of trains if the freight was held up on 
Sunday. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—Before you leave that point. Of course you are not overlook- 
ing the fact that trains running through with grain will be dealt with specially, and 
as a matter of fact the Bill will not apply to those trains at all.. So you can eliminate 
this from your consideration 2—A. I was not aware of that, but you cannot deal with 
one class of traffic alone. Take the question of trains loaded with grain coming 

‘from Winnipeg and the Northwest to Fort William; if you ran them all the 
one way what is going to happen at Fort William? Are you not going to tie up 
all these empty cars and all the return loads at one point. For instance, in the case 
of all this grain we bring down, we use our ears for taking back all the boat freight 
that comes into Fort William, that would otherwise very soon block up our sheds and 
yards. We also take back large quantities of coal. We get in at Fort William about 
400,000 tons of coal per annum. We load these cars up with coal and take them back 
because we cannot afford to run them empty. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. So that to keep your grain trains moving you should have the opportunity to — . 


run your empties back?—A. Yes, to return the cars. 

Q. Empty so far as grain is concerned?—A. No. We load up with boat freights, 
import freight from the east to the Northwest is loaded in those cars. 

Q. Could you get those cars back so as to be able to bring the grain out again ?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 

Q. Supposing these trains come to Fort William and you have to delay twenty- 
four hours, before sending back your empty cars, what would be the effect?—A. We 
could not get them into Fort William. Fort William would not be able to hold them 
We run on the average during grain rush, and hope to increase the number in the nee 
future, anywhere from 500 to 600 cars. Well, the accumulation of one day in that yard 
is going to be a serious matter. y 


— 
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Q. Supposing you could not run your empty cars back what would be the effect of 
that on the number of cars you have?—A. There would be no object in running th > 
grain down unless you could return the cars and you would only, be blocking and bunch- 
ing at one particular point. 

Q. Would it be possible to run these cars back empty?—A. We run a certain per- 
centage back empty, but not all. The only profitable way for a railway is to get the 
return loads. That is the object at all times but we have a certain amount that we 
take back empty. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. And do you keep on loading your cars at Fort William on Sunday, the same 
as on any other day?—A. No, but there is a lot of loading on Saturday night, and the 
boat that gets in on Saturday unloads part of her cargo that day. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. I think in the time of the grain rush that a large percentage of the grain cars 
that have taken down the grain from Fort William would return empty, would they 
not ?—A. There is a certain percentage of them. 

Q. About what percentage?—A. That depends upon the crop and the imports. 
Sometimes we might be able to send back empties and other times we could not send 
them. A good deal, too, depends upon whether we are short of coal or not. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. Are the eastward grain trains composed entirely of grain cars or have you on 
them other cars containing mixed freight?—A. There is always a certain percentage 
with other freight in them. 

Q. If there was discrimination between grain freight and other freight on com- 
pound trains, would it be necessary to remake your trains?—A. Certainly, there would 
be a considerable amount of shunting work to be done. 

Q. The point I am endeavouring to make clear would be this: Whether you are 
in the habit of running trains eastbound at the time of the grain rush exclusively 
Joaded with grain, or whether such trains contain other cars with mixed freight that 
would not necessarily have to be cut out if there was discrimination between grain and 
other freight. 


Mr. McNicotu.—We make up a train of the cars as they come in. If it is all 
grain, good and well. If it js not all grain we get it out as quickly as we can. 


Mr. Cascratin.—If I am permitted to examine Mr. McNicoll now—I have a certain 
plan in contemplation—I think I will cover the question put by Mr. Ames. I would 
suggest if it was agreeable to the committee that when I get through with Mr. 
MeNicoll the committee might then put such questions as they think proper. The ex- 
amination will be much shorter if done in that way. 


Mr. McNicotu.—I would just like to finish the answer, if you would excuse me, 


in connection with other freight. In considering grain, I was considering also the pro- 
duct of grain, that is flour; we carry very large quantities of same. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. Is that all on that point?—A. That is all. 
; Q. Then what you said just now as to the effect of this legislation upon the traffic 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway is not confined to grain trains alone but to trains car- 
rying other goods?—A. Certainly. 
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operations of your staffs?—A. Well, as I understand it, we cannot employ yard staffs. ~ 


Q. On Sunday?—A. The effect of this Bill would be that when all these trains 
come in we could do nothing. <A train, when it gets into a yard, has many a time to 
be broken up and put away. The yard staffs, or the train hands—that is yardmen for 
the time being—have to set away their train. a 

Q. What has to be done to a freight train when it gets into the yard at a divi- 
sional point or a terminal point say in Montreal?—A. When a freight train comes in 
the yard engineer puts away the van first. The engineer delivers his engine to the 
hostler, who puts it in the round-house, the train is then distributed in the different 
sidings. 

Q. What has to be done to the engine in the round-house?—A. That all depends. 
In the bad water districts the engine has to be washed out, it may require some running 
repairs. 

Q. If that is not done what is the result? What happens to the engines?—A. The 
engine would suffer of course. It’ might get into serious trouble if there was no one 
attending to it. 

Q. How long would this take? How-long do such operations as you speak of 
take?—A. Well, with trains coming in one after the other it would take the contin- 
uous services-of a good many men. 

Q. What about track walkers and inspectors? When is this work done upon 
railways generally ?—A.°On Sundays. 

Q. Why is it done on Sundays’—A. Where we have passenger trains running 
we employ track walkers—one man out of a section gang walks over his section, and 
it will take anywhere from three to five hours to do so, his section being from five to 
seven miles, to see that the track is in good order. 

Q. This work is absolutely necessary and it has to be done?—A. We consider :t 
necessary for the safety of the travelling public that it should be done. Many 
times on his walk the track-walker sees something wrong and he puts it right. 
It is a regular custom where we run our express and passenger trains to have a track 
walker on Sunday and one man out of a gang does it. They take it turn about. 


Q. Why do you choose Sundays for doing such work?—A. It is done every day © 


but we have to do it on Sundays also; the whole gang is out on week days. The track 
is seen to every day but we have to walk it on Sundays where we run express trains. 
We do not think it would be well where many trains are in operation to have no in- 
spection between Saturday evening and Monday forenoon. 

Q. Is the inspection of bridges necessary also? “A. No, we do not make an 
inspection of bridges other than a casual one by the track-walker. 

Q. Supposing that trains are stopped at divisional points 24 hours during the 
winter time? i 


My. Firzratrrick.—Passenger trains ? 


Mr. Cascrain.—No, freight trains. Supposing freight trains are stopped for 
24 hours at divisional points, what effect would that have upon the trains 
so stopped?—A. If there were a snow storm and we could not work the yard at a 
divisional point it would have a most disastrous effect. If a yard got well blocked 
in by a snow storm we would have to get the cars out one by one. The snow would get 
under them, and that is one reason why we are very careful when snow storms 
occur to try and keep our yards clear. 


Q. Will you explain to the committee what you do when a snow storm begins 
in the yard?—A. Well if it is a very violent storm we run our ploughs out. If it is 
an ordinary storm we keep the trains moving to try and keep the line open. 

Q. What do you do in regard to the cars?—A. We keep as few cars on the line 
as possible in a very bad storm. 


- 
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Q. And if that is not done, how long would the blockade last?—A. It depends 
upon the severity of the storm; it might last the whole week. To be tied up for 24 
hours would be a very serious matter. 

Q. Supposing that at a divisional point there were ten or fifteen trains held up for 
94 hours during a storm, an average winter storm, what would be the effect then? 
What could you do on the Monday morning?—A. Do the best we could. I suppose. 

Q. How long would it take you to get those trains out?—A. Oh that would all 
depend upon how they were blocked. Many a time in the snow storm they have ac- 
tually got to be shovelled out by large gangs of men. 

Q. I am supposing that this law is passed and that you do not employ men to 
do what you do now during a snow storm, and the cars are held at a divisional point 
for 24 hours?—A. Well we would feel the effects, if the yard was well blocked, to well 
on in the following week. At many a divisional point you know we cannot hire large 
numbers of men, there is not the population. 

Q. Could you cite some instances of that 2—A. Take the north shore of Lake 
Superior. We have section gangs for every five miles. In winter the men leave and we 
find it difficult to get them to stay. We try to encourage the men to stop there, but we 
cannot get very large gangs. 

Q. I am requested to ask you this question: What do you mean by divisional 
point ?—A. A divisional point is a point where engines are changed and where train 
crews are changed also, except on some passenger trains. We have got two kinds of 
divisional points. The train man has got a divisional home point. That is his home 
station where he lives. That is where the round-house is and where engine and car 
repairs are made. The other divisional point is what we call a turn around point. That 
is where the train-man turns around to get back as quickly as he can in order to get 
his rest at home instead of being away from home. 

Q. That is on Saturday night or Sunday morning, but he comes back to spend 
his Sunday at home ?—A. Yes. 

Q. If this law went into operation what would be the effect upon these men who 
go to these turn around stations?—A. A few might remain at home, but in my opinion 
it would mean that a great many more of the men would be away from home on 
Sundays. A man leaving a divisional point on Saturday afternoon would have to 
remain away until Monday afternoon because he could not get back, whereas under 
present conditions if he started out on a Saturday afternoon or very early on Sunday 
morning we would return him and he would be home possibly by noon or perhaps 
earlier the same day. 

Q. Could you state what is the average distance between one divisional point and 
the other ?—A. It runs from 160 down to 90, but on the average it is 120 miles. 

Q. What is the custom as to changing tracks and repairing bridges, making 
minor repairs to bridges?—A. Minor repairs to bridges, we do that at any time. 
Wr would not on Sunday make minor repairs to a bridge, but if a bridge wanted a 
new deck, or had to be renewed altogether—taken out and another bridge put in—we 
would take advantage of Sunday for that work because it is the day on which there 
is the lightest traffic. We do not have so-many trains on Sunday. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. That is not much of a reason ?—A. If we did it on week days we would in- 
terrupt the whole day’s work. We cannot do such work on week days when the traffic 
is heavy, that is where the trouble comes in. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. But on certain parts of your line you would rest one day and labour on the 


other days?—A. We take the time of the lightest traffic for heavy work, and even on 


Sundays we have to detain passenger trains for heavy works of that nature. 
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Q. What about changing the tracks?—A. If we had to change tracks at a divis- 
ional yard for instance, the chances are we would do same on Sunday when there is 
not so much work being done. If we wanted to make a new connection or change from 
one line to another we might possibly find it very advantageous to do it on Sunday. 
But it all depends upon the volume of business, and the season of the year. We try 
to avoid Sunday work as much as possible. 

Q. Take Windsor station, Montreal, for example. If the employee could not 
work there on Sunday morning how many passenger trains were limited to the station 
and what would be done with the others 7—A. We have got seven tracks. A train 
inust be shunted when it comes in or else we could not let other trains in or send a 
train out. We would have to get our yard staff and shunting engines at work. An 
engine and train may come in late on Saturday night or on Sunday morning and-go 
out on Sunday night. For instance, take the express train from Toronto to Montreal, it 
comes into Windsor station, Montreal, at seven in the morning and goes out at ten 
at night. The engine has got to be examined thoroughly, fires cleaned, &c., before it is 
sent out again, and it may need running repairs. 

Q. Supposing on Sunday morning in Windsor street station the employees are not 
allowed to work under the law, how many passenger trains or others could arrive at 
that station ?—A. Seven. 

Q. Do more than that number arrive in the morning ?—A. I think so. 

Q. You would have trains which would not get into the yard at all?—A. There 
are certain tracks we have to keep for trains going out. We could not block the yard 
with incoming trains. 


Mr. Firzparrick.—Seven trains, that would end it. 
Mr. McNicott.—That would end it. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. What does the Canadian Pacific Railway have to contend with in Canada in 
comparison with the United States with respect to weather, distance, &c. 2—A. You 
mean in the handling of competitive business ? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, we handle a competitive business from say Chicago to 
the seaboard. In summer our run is not very much more than the lines of the United 
States, but in winter it is from 400 to 500 miles more. 

Q. Will you explain that?—A. They have not got anything like the weather con- 
ditions that we have. We get a less rate per mile and we pay our men fully as 
much per mile as the companies do in the United States. This past season we have 
had practically New York weather all through the winter and how much easier it has 
been to operate this year than in past years when we have had heavy snow storms. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. Take Chicago as a distributing point, what would be your objective point on 
the Atlantic coast?—A. In winter, St. John, and in summer, Montreal and Quebec. 

Q. Take winter?—A. In winter, St. John. 

Q. Then the competitive point would be Portland or Boston?—A. Or New York, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore. 

Q. As compared with these points the average distance in favour of the Ameri- 
can lines would be from 200 to 400 miles?—A. New York it would be about 500 miles, 
Boston about 400, and Portland about 200 miles. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. So that any advantages are all in favour of the lines in the United States — 
pAS a Yied: 
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Q. I would like to call your attention to the moving of coal trains on Sunday. 
Will you explain to the committee why this is done?—A. Well, the movement of coal 
on Sunday, except it should be in winter when there is a scarcity of coal caused by 
strike or otherwise when we have to carry it as a necessity, is done on account of 
returning empty ears offering and to meet the emergency demand for cars that is con- 
tinually coming up. You might take as an example coal and coke from the Crow’s 
Nest going into the smelter country. We would like to run coke and coal trains to meet 
competition. Coke at times is not stored in large quantities at the smelters, and it 
can be run by our competitors a few miles down to the International boundary line, 
and later it will cross the boundary near its destination. The lines on the other side 
ean run on Sunday, whereas we could not. 

Q. That is the American trains would be carrying coal to Canada?—A. From 
and to Canada in competition with us. That is only one illustration. 

Q. I would like you to speak of the carrying of dressed beef from Chicago to the 
New England States. The railway companies in Canada do a large business in this 
dressed beef trade, particularly the Canadian Pacific Railway, do they not?—A. A 
very fair amount, yes. I believe the Canadian railways do the bigger part of the 
Chicago-New England dressed beef trade. 

Q. Well, what are the conditions under which this freight is carried to-day? How 
is it done?—A. It is secured by prompt service, just as quick as we can haul it. We 
tun it on special trains, what we call our beef trains, and we do not allow them in any 
way to be delayed. 

Q. What kind of cars are employed ?—A. Mostly private refrigerator cars. 

Q. And you do not allow the trains to be stopped?—A. The engines as a rule are 
waiting when the train arrives at a divisional point to take it out again immediately. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. Would that be considered perishable goods ?—A. You might consider that 
perishable goods. But the matter does not end there. These large shippers want their 
ears back. They supply their own cars and must get them back promptly. If we 
delay in sending them back we get telegrams by the thousand from Chicago asking 
what has become of them. Furthermore, if there is any delay it means that they 
would have to put more cars on the service. Our route is longer and takes a longer 
time than some other routes in the States so that that is a handicap in itself. 

Q. How is that difficulty overcome?—A. We run the refrigerator cars back and 
look after them as carefully as we do the dressed beef coming east. The one is as 
important to our securing the trade as the other. 

Q. So if you could not run the cars themselves on Sunday, or if you delayed 
them for twenty-four hours, the Canadian railways in all likelihood would lose this 
business ?—A. I feel satisfied they would want to take it away from us. 

Q. It would go to the United States railways 2? What about trains carrying tea 
and silks from the Orient to points in New England ? Where do they run to and how 
are they run now ?—A. We have very keen competition for that silk business in the 
Orient and it is quite an object to get it to its destination a day or two ahead of the 
other feslow. We have been able to secure more than any other steamship line and we 
give an express service all the way through. As soon as a train is loaded at Vancou- 
ver, we start it off almost at express speed, and we run it through with- 
out delay to Paterson, New Jersey. That train of twenty cars would be valued say 
at $2,000,000. We have to carry a very heavy insurance all the time that is on our line 
because we cannot afford to take a $2,000,000 risk on our train ourselves—we do not 
care to— and to hold that train up at a place like Moosejaw or on the north shore of 
Lake Superior would be rather serious. If we lost all the prestige that our fast 
steamers on the Pacific gives us by a delay at intermediate points, I think we would 
lose a good deal of that silk business. Now, the silk trade nets us a good-deal of money. 
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Perhaps we get about $20,000 for a train of that kind and we spend about 70 per cent 
of that money in Canada. Tea is the same way. They want the tea very quickly— 
there are big values in it—and we run a tea express as well. : 

Q. I suppose one of the requisites of that business is that the freight should be 
rushed as rapidly as possible ?—A. That is the only possible way we are able to 
secure it. : < 

Q. Now, if you are obliged to stop these trains on Sunday what delay would be 
involved between the point on the Pacific ocean and Paterson, New Jersey ?—A. It 
would depend upon the day of landing. We might get through with 24 hours, or we 
might have 48 hours delay. 

Q. What you said about the silk trains applies equally to trains carrying tea ?— 
A: Yes, 

Q. A large portion of that business is done now by the Canadian railways, is it 
not?—A. We get a very large amount of the tea business. 

Q. On account of the connection you have with your own vessels which come from 
the Orient ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you address your attention to the carrying of agricultural implements ? 
What have you to say about that and what would be the effect if trains carrying agri- 
cultural implements at a time when they are most needed should be delayed ? What 


effect would it have upon the trafiie?—A. Agricultural implements we look upon as_ 


dead freight. But certain implements at certain seasons of the year are urgently want- 
ed. If the crop materialized a little earlier than was expected you would find agricul- 
tural implement trains being rushed through. Say they were manufactured at Hamil- 
ton or Brantford and they go out on Friday or Saturday and start for the Northwest, 
we would have a delay of 24 hours. I would not say that agricultural implements 
always required to be rushed, but at certain times of the year they will require to be 
rushed. Other material is necessary also. Take binding twine that is ordered in the 
fall and is wanted for harvesting. That is liable to be wanted in a hurry. 

(. I forgot to question you upon a point. You were speaking of through trains 
carrying imports from other countries or carrying exports to other countries. For in- 
stance take the case of import freight via St. John and Montreal ?—A. Well, we are 
endeavouring to get all the import freight we can get to Canada. In winter owing 
to the distance from St. John we are considerably handicapped. We have 500 miles 
to reach Montreal and say 350 miles to reach Ontario. That is say about 850 miles. 
Our steamers are not the fastest but we are putting on the fast ships. Now 
these vessels get in about Friday or Saturday. At certain seasons of the year the On- 
tario merchant wants his imports and if they are delayed an hour or two I get com- 
plaints from the Allan line or some other line that they are not getting the business 
they should and the Ontario merchants at the present time are shipping a lot of their 
import freight by way of New York, as the route is quicker. 

Q. So that even now it is hard for you to compete with the American lines ?—A. 
Especially for business for western Ontario. 

Q. Supposing you were delayed in transit 24 hours, what effect would that have 
as between the American and the Canadian lines 2—~A. It would be a still further 
-handicap. 

Q. In your experience is it your opinion that Canadian railways could compete 
successfully with the American lines if they were so delayed 24 hours ?—A. I think 
it would have the effect of sending more business by the American lines. You see there 
is a lot of business that is telegraphed for to the other side to be shipped immediately 
and they want it as fast as they can. Take dry goods. They want such articles for a 
quick sale, and a day or two means a considerable difference. Now, if that is delayed 
somewhere at Megantic or Farnham or Smiths Falls for 24 hours instead of going 
straight on the merchant will not order that way again but will cable for the 


: J : goods to 
be shipped by a steamship going to New York. > 
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Q. And the goods will go through on American lines without any delay ?—A. 
There will be no delay until it strikes the Canadian boundary line when it is within 
a few hours possibly of its destination. 

‘Q. Now take the export trade for a moment, what effect would this legislation 
have upon that?—A. Well the difficulty is that railways cannot tell when shipments 
are for immediate shipment. Certain freight is consigned for shipment to a certain 
port but the railways cannot tell by what steamer it is going. Before it arrived there 
might be telegrams to rush it forward and to send ot on such and such a steamer. 
Some of the export trade has to travel possibly three Sundays across the continent. 

Q. Foreign cars are used by the Canadian railways, are they not?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. What is the average cost per diem of foreign cars used by the Canadian 
Pacific railway ?—A. The standard cost is twenty-five cents a day. The penalty cost 
and we get a considerable penalty on account of our long haul, that is the length of 
time it remains on the one line, runs up to a dollar a day. Now we have on an 
average on our line all the time between 7,000 and 8,000 foreign cars, so that roughly 
you might say we incur between $2,000 and $2,500 every Sunday that the foreign cars 
are remaining idle on our line. Multiply that by the year and you see that is about 
$100,000 a year. 

Q. Do you mean that if these cars were detained twenty-four hours it represents 
an expenditure to the company of between $2,000 and $2,500 for every Sunday ?—A. 
Additional, yes. 

Q. And the cars of course would be earning nothing in that time ?—A. Earning 


nothing. 
Q. Going back for a minute to a train which carries dressed beef, I would like 
to put this question to you: “ What is the volume of the beef or packing house 


traffic, how many cars per day?—Mr. Bosworth, our traffic manager, gives me the 
amount as 25 cars of dressed beef and 50 to 60 cars of provisions per day. 

Q. That is your railway only ?—A. Over our railway only. That is the Chicago line, 
Then there is the Minneapolis. Then a more important perishable trade than that, is 
the fish business from the Pacific coast. 

Q. That would come under the heading of perishable goods?—A. We do not 
get it in train loads. 

Q. How do you get it?—A. We get it in an odd car or two. We get fish for 
instance, in two or three cars at a time. It is so important and so valu- 
able to us coming from the fishing banks of the Queen Charlotte Islands that we 
haul it by express trains and passenger trains. If there was not sufficient quantity 
we would have to run other ears to make a train load of perishable freight, because 
we could not afford to send an engine with only one or two cars and we could not 
allow it to lay over at places where we have no accommodation to ice and take care of it. 

Q. What effect would the legislation in question have upon the shortage of cars, 
both freight and passenger cars?—A. I have not given the passenger question any 
very serious consideration, but I should say on freight it would run anywhere from 
14 to 20 per cent.. You see one in seven is 14 per cent. Now, regarding passenger 
cars, at the present time we have got a large number of emigrants, as you know, 
reaching our shores, and the other week we had to keep a lot of them on the steamer 
for 24 hours—it is all that we can do to get the cars back, running them at express 
speed all the way from Manitoba to St. John or Halifax. Dealing with the question 
of emigrants, if you take half a dozen emigrant trains out from a divisional point on a 
Sunday we would run out of engines if we could not get those engines back. The 
other day the Lake Michigan came in with over 2,000 passengers, and that means five 
or six trains. We try-to locate our engines by keeping track of the business that is 
coming to us at each divisional point. We look ahead and try to get in engines to meet 
every demand. Some times we have to run engines light to meet an emergency, but 
we try to keep that down to a minimum because there is no money in it, it costs the- 
same in wages as if we were running a full train. 
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Q. What effect would this legislation have upon the running of your steamers on 
the British Columbia lakes and on the Great Lakes?—A. On the Great Lakes we run 
three steamers between Owen Sound and Fort William, and it just takes them a week 
each to make the round trip. One of the steamers arrives at Fort William about 
Saturday noon, and do our best, we cannot load it until possibly 10 or 11 o’clock on 
Sunday. We get her loaded by then and she is in Owen Sound on the Monday morn- 
ing. If she could not load it means the disruption of one of our Great Lakes regular 
passenger and freight steamers. We carry 1,200 to 2,000 tons of freight in addition 
to the passengers. In British Columbia we have a fleet of steamers operating on the 
Kootenay, Arrowhead and Okanagan lakes. All these steamers are steamers that 
handle both freight and passengers. If we are confined to passengers only on Sunday 
it simply means we cannot run them. Passengers would have to remain over on 
Sunday at junction points, and I doubt if we would have accommodation there for 
them, the steamers are always waiting for them. 


By Mr. Ames: 

Q. At Slocan Junction?—A. No, at Robson, Arrowhead and Kootenay Landing. 
These boats haul both passengers and freight. It would be the same on the Pacific 
coast. Take a steamer starting for Alaska on Saturday night. They would not call 
at Victoria if they were going to be held up at Victoria on Sunday. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 
Q. You would go straight ahead ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

Q. Why do you start that on Saturday night ?—A. The interests of the business 
make it happen so. I am talking of what may happen. We might have to run two 
or three steamers a week. We might start on Monday or another day, and the steamer 
might break down; we cannot tell when she would arrive on the return trip. It might 
be foggy, and navigation on that coast is so uncertain.” Take a steamer with grain on 
the Great Lakes. JI understand she will have to remain at Sault Ste. Marie if she 
arrived there on Sunday, unless she went to Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and evaded 
the Canadian law. One of our ocean steamers comes in to Quebec on a Sunday, she 
has got to unload some freight. She cannot unload that freight, she cannot go up the 
river to Montreal and be there by Monday. She would have to remain at Quebec till 
Monday morning. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. Are there ever cases in which freight is carried on passenger boats ?—A. I 
have dealt with the dressed beef question. The same thing applies to the shipment 
of fish from the Pacific coast; silk and export fruit from the west. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

Q. The difficulty with respect to grain, dressed beef and fish is more imaginary 
than real except with respect to your return car service; that is where the difficulty 
is if there is any difficulty at all?—A. It is very real if they are held up. 

Q. It will not be held up, because it is perishable?—A. We do not get it always 
in full train loads, that is where the trouble comes in. We will get it in part train- 
loads and we cannot afford to run three or four cars to a train when the engine can 
haul fifty cars. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 
Q. That would not be feasible, no railway would do that 2—A. We cannot afford 
to do it. We would lose money by doing so. Take the returns from Duluth. Suppos- 
ing grain went from Manitoba to Duluth, there would be no difficulty there in getting 
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cars back to the international boundary, where there is a perfect network of railways, 
or will be soon, running into the Canadian grain country. As I understand the Act, 
we could run these trains with perishable goods or live stock, we could not run them, 
I think, with live stock alone. 


Mr. Firzparrick.—Yes. y 
Wirness.—It does not say so. 

Mr. Prinete.—Exclusively for live stock. 

Wirtnerss.—Supposing it was not for export. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick : 

Q. I have a clear understanding of the way you deal with this except return cars, 
I can appreciate the difficulty, but how can you deal with it ?—A. I think I have dealt 
fully with all that I can do. The trouble is, the Act as I read it says that you cannot 
do anything except—now, if it would say what we cannot do, I think it would be 
better, because we do not know what is going to strike us. It may prevent us doing 
something we are very anxious to do. That business might die in a little while, and 
next season it is something else. I will give one illustration. It is a very difficult 
matter to get large timber. We have been trying, the Grand Trunk and other lines 
and manufacturers have been trying to get large timber in British Columbia, and it is 
urgent to-day. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 

Q. What for?—A. For car-building. The time was when we could not make it 
pay to bring it from British Columbia. We use to get lumber brought by ship from the 
Southern States, but the demand for car-building at the present time is so very strong 
in the United States that you could not get timber there for love or money. We bring 
it from British Columbia, and have to crowd them for it, for they are shipping enorm- 
ous quantities to the Philippines, Australia and other countries and we are pressing 
them for delivery. It is for our car shops in Montreal. We are rushing it through 
nights, Sundays and every other day. Last week our freight car-shops, which build_ 
$5,000,000 of cars every year, had to close down for two and a half days, and if the 
timber had been delayed any longer we would have had to shut down for a whole week, 
and hundreds of workmen would have been idle so much longer. That is one sample. 
In making the sweeping proposition that you should not do anything you make it 
very awkward. If you could put in that you shall not do certain things—we don’t 
want more Sunday work than we can help—it would be better. If we could do our 
work on week days it would be quite agreeable to us. Take the natural increase of 
business. In this country, growing as it is now, although we build $5,000,000 worth 
of new cars every year in our shops, it is hard to keep up with the demands that had 
been made. There is a great shortage to-day in Ontario. We may have an oversupply 
of cars on the Atlantic division, and a shortage some other place, and twenty-four 
hours of freight haulage is quite an item to remedy the shortage. 

Q. Generally speaking, Sunday labour costs more than labour on a week day ?— 
A. As a rule the train service does not get any more, but all the other branches expect 
to be paid extra on Sunday, and generally are. 


By Mr. Smith: 4 

Q. Extra pay?—A. The telegraph operators always get extra pay on Sunday. We 
try to keep them on as little as possible. The track men get extra pay, also any one that 
we require for emergency work. 

Q. Do they work the same number of hours?—A. They are paid according to their 
schedules. There is many a man called out for an hour or two and gets paid for a day. 

Q. Your scale of wages is higher on Sunday than in the week?—A. As a general 
tule, yes. On that account alone we generally try to keep it down to the minimum. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Is there one day of rest allowed to your employees, that is one day in the seven? 
—A. I think in a general way they all get rest. 

Q. Do they as a matter of right have a right to claim one day in the seven for 
rest without prejudice to their employment?—A. Well, I do*not know just exactly. 
They have all got rest days, you understand, but in an emergency we would have to 
eall on them, that is, if it was necessary for the work we would call on them, although 
they can all get the rest they want; they can all book rest. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. What do you eall book rest?—A. Trainmen are entitled to book rest, we can- 
not overwork them. - 
Q. They are entitled to claim—?—A. Full rest. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Have they as a matter of right, without prejudice or injury to their position 
in the business, the right to claim one day’in seven for rest?—A. Except for inciden- 
tal work, any man that wants can get off. On Sundays we don’t have so many men at 
work. Take the Windsor station. We don’t have local trains. The men have a way 
of arranging among themselves for getting a day off, the car repairers and inspectors 
arrange among themselves that so and so relieves them Sundays about or some other 
means, and we try to assist them all we can. We never insist on any man working 
from year end to year end. 


Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Does this book rest mean that a workingman can go in on Saturday and say, 
“JT want to have to-morrow’ ?—A. No, it is for trainmen in case they should be over- 
worked and not getting their proper amount of rest. 

Q. It is their business to claim that?—A. Yes, and they can get it at any time. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. Would you mind telling us again what this book rest is?—A. The-book rest is 
applicable to trainmen and prevents them from being overworked. It applies on week 
days as well as Sundays. There is no disposition on the part of the company to re- 
quire a man to work all the year round without rest. In some way or other, by ar- 
rangement among themselves or through the company they can all get off a day or so. 

Q. That is, you explained what is meant by book rest, that is to say if a man— 
A. A man comes in and we want him to go out on a train; he may say that he has 


been on for possibly sixteen hours; he goes to the company and says, I want rest, and 
he gets rest. ; 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

Q. He is entitled to it?—A. Yes. We do not want a man to be too long out. We 
would insist on his booking if we thought he had been too long out. 

Q. I would like to put a question to you. How do you deal with your passenger 
and freight service at the steamers, for instance at Halifax, St. John, Quebec or 
Montreal, if the steamer happens to arrive there on Sunday?—A. I think there is a 
certain amount of work done on Sunday, passengers and baggage are unloaded. We 
would rather not work on Sunday, for the stevedores and others have to be paid double. 
But if there is any rush freight, we would likely load it up and send it on, because the 
freight may be badly wanted in Ontario. As a rule we do not work our steamers on 
Sunday. Perhaps we hold a steamer on the day she is leaving if there is rush freight 
coming from Chicago or some point in the interior. I have seen a boat held over to 
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ten or eleven o’clock. The train has been running all night and gets in at eight or 
nine. We have a gang on hand and they have the twenty-five cars on the boat in very 
short order, and the steamer sails, perhaps an hour or two late; only in emergencies 
like that do we work Sundays. If we dock a steamer at Quebec on Sunday we might 
unload quickly and proceed to Montreal the same day. 

Q. A few hours is a vital matter to the steamer in order to keep her sailing dates, 
because they are not variable?—A. At times, we frequently have a very short time for 
some boats, such as in the fall of the year. If a boat is delayed by reason of the 
weather when there is a sailing date fixed, we have to work on Sunday, which we need 
not do if we had the regular time allowance. 

Q. I suppose the date of arrival of an ocean vessel at the ocean port is beyond 
your control; it depends on the weather ?—A. Yes. 

Q. In connection with your fish and fruit business, how do you deal with your 
fresh fish or fresh fruit which would arrive at a point like Montreal, say on Sunday 
morning for distribution, how do you deal with it now?—A. That is largely express, 
the fruit that comes to Montreal from Ontario, and I think they try as much as 
possible to get it in on the Mondays or Tuesdays. If it comes on Sundays they have 
to take care of it, some is put in cold storage. 

Q. What do you mean by taking care of it?—A. Getting it iced. Mr. Stout of 
the Dominion Express is here and he will be able to give you the information better 
than I can. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. One feature, Mr. McNicoll, I would like to have explained a little more fully. 
As I understand it, your freight trains are made up of cars containing goods varying 
in their degree of urgency of delivery ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Some portions of it might under the exemptions of the Bill go forward, some 
parts of it could not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it be possible for you at divisional points on Saturday night to cut out 
the cars for urgent delivery and leave the cars that may be called slow freight 2—A. 
You might in individual or isolated cases, where you have large volumes of that busi- 
ness, but it would cause an enormous lot of work to cut it out. You would sometimes 
have to take it out of one car, the same car would hold both. 

Q. Are your trains as a rule made up of cars containing these mixed classes of 
goods?’—A. Almost invariably, except in certain seasons when the rush comes, such 
as the grain season. It depends on the business and how it is offered. As a rule, we 
try to classify the train as near as possible for its destination. For instance, we are 
sending a train from Toronto to points between Smith’s Falls and Montreal, we would 
not break it up until it reached Smith’s Falls. 

Q. Supposing you had say ten trains coming to a divisional point from the east 
in the course of Saturday night, would it be feasible to select those ten trains the 
portion which might be considered as urgent freight, send that forward on the Sunday 
and allow the remainder to stay over in the yards for another twenty-four hours ?—A. 
T do not think it would be feasible. There would be very few places where you could 
do that, and then that would be an enormous amount of shunting and breaking of 
trains and we have not always the facilities for doing that. 

Q. Then I understand the urgent delivery goods must go forward with the 


~slower goods, taking the slower goods with them, or else the urgent delivery goods 


must remain behind because the slow goods cannot be forwarded according to the law? 
—A. Yes, and then the men may not know whether it is urgent or not. It may become 
urgent after awhile even it is not urgent at the start. 

Q. Then if you started your train on the Saturday night, knowing what the law 
is, you would make provision so as to avoid this stoppage at divisional points——A. 
You would want to run your cars out on Saturday night. 
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Q. If you knew you could not run mixed trains on Sunday you would only run 
trains with perishable goods ?—A. I do not think it would be possible. We have not 
got ten trains standing Saturday night at a place, we try not to bunch trains. ‘To 
bunch a lot of trains together means delay and great risk, because you have not got 
sidings to cross them, and unless you keep them well apart you will bunch them and 
block the lines. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I would like to ask you with regard to live stock trains. Those, as I under- 
stand them, that are intended for general export are allowed to go on, provided the 
trains are made up exclusively of live stock, but those not intended for general ex- 
port would have to stop at the divisional point if they reached it on Saturday night. 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How many divisional points are there on the Canadian Pacific Railway, say 
between the Rockies and Winnipeg?—A. Divisional points? 

Q. Yes, where this live stock—A. Between the Rockies and Winnipeg? 

Q. Yes?—A. We get these cattle say at Calgary, the foothills of the Rockies. 
Between Calgary and Montreal there are, I should say, fourteen or fifteen divisional 
points. There are only three of them where we could water and feed cattle, Schrieber, 
Winnipeg and Moosejaw. ‘There is only Schreiber between Winnipeg and Montreal. 

Q. In other places they would have to stay on board the cars?—A. We could not 
give them food unless we carried it. 

Q. There is no protection against the weather either, they wou!i have to stey in 
the cars?—A. Summer and winter. 

Q. What effect would that have on the company’s business?—A. If they could 
possibly take the stock across the boundary line and ship them by United States lines, 

(. Another point with regard to the ocean business, your steamers carry mails 
I suppose 2—A. I hope that the fast steamers are going to carry mails, I believe they 
are in that recent arrangement. 

Q. You advertise to sail on certain dates?—A. We advertise the steamers to sail 
on certain dates, to the hours even. 

Q. Under certain conditions of weather your steamers are late coming to this 
side ?—A. The arrival is late, but as a rule we very seldom are late in starting. 

Q. No, in arriving?—A. That is a variable quantity, depending on the weather 
the steamers are subject to. 

Q. Steamers are obliged to get unloaded in time +—A. They are hard put at 
times. 

Q. Under these circumstances do you work on Sunday at all?—A. Yes, in order 
to get the work done sometimes it is necessary, but as a rule it ‘is not. It is only in 
an emergency, we do not care to do it as it costs nearly twice as much. Mr. Bosworth 
tells me that cattle for export are very largely consigned locally to Montreal. We can- 
not tae whether it is for export or not. We don’t know what steamer they are going 
to ship on. 


By Mr. Pringle : = 


Q. In western Ontario, are not cattle shipped largely to Toronto 2 If they 
reached there on a Sunday it would be impossible under this Bill to re-ship so as to 
reach Montreal say on Tuesday for shipment, consequently they would have to remain 
over there until Monday, under this Act, and be shipped out on Monday, and the On- 
tario people would be under disadvantage, because their cattle could not go. forward 
continuously on Sunday ?—A. Certainly, that is just exactly what would happen. 


Mr. Firzpatrick.—That would be cattle for export? 


Mr. Princte.—Yes, but the trouble is they are not in transit. They would have 
to stay over the day in Toronto and be shipped from there on Monday. 
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By Mr. Piche : 

Q. According to the actual rule your men are entitled to and have a full day of 
rest in a week ¢—A. As far as I know, yes. They may not have it every Sunday, but 
they have a way of changing off, now and then and they do not work all the time. 
For instance, I had a communication from a Detroit man on a ferry steamer during 
January, who wanted to be relieved. I find in working that the inspectors relieve 
each other, and I appointed a travelling inspector for Ontario to relieve these men on 
Sunday. Many of them do not want every Sunday, you will understand. 

Q. Where do these men spend their day of rest, at home or away from home ?— 
A. They all spend the rest at home on Sundays. You will find in many of our sche- 
dules, while there a number working away from home, there are also a number coming 
home Saturday nights or Sundays. They are allowed to have their rest at home as 
much as possible. 

Q. Under the rules now, what would be the effect as to the spending the day at 
home, would your employees spend their day of rest at home, or away from home ’— 
A. I am fully persuaded they would largely spend it away from home under this Act. 

Q. So there would be no chance for these men to see their families unless they 
stopped working ?—A. They would not able to arrive there, if they reached a point 
away from home at midnight on Saturday it would not be possible for them to get 
back. 

Q. They would be all the time away from home ?—A. I would not say all the 
time, it is not so bad as that. Some of them would be home, but more in my opinion 
would be away from home, than is the case at present. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: : 
Q. At the turn around point there would always be these perishable goods ?—A. 
’ No, there is very little perishable west bound freight. 


By Mr. Miller:. 


Q. You spoke a few moments ago of perishable goods such as fish coming from the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, where there would be a couple of cars of them, not enough 
for a train. The Act permits the running of trains loaded with cattle for export, or 
perishable goods. If you had the right to put your one or two cars of fish on the reg- 
ular passenger train would yon not get over the difficulty?—A. Only if the passenger 
train could haul them. We occasionally have our passenger trains so loaded with pas- 
sengers that they have to run them special. 

Q. That would not occur very often ?—A. If it occurred once it would ruin the 
business, they would ship the business by another company. It is a very valuable 
traffic to us. 

~ Q. Supposing you had a train—there will be a limit to the number of passengers ? 
—A. Yes, then we run a second train for passengers. 

Q. Supposing you have not a full train load of passengers and had another dozen 
passengers ?—A. We would try and put another coach on and if the engine could not 
haul it we would put on another train. 

Q. Could not you do the same thing if you had a full passenger train, you could 
divide it and put on a ear or two of fish ?7—A. It would cost us more money than we 
could get-out of if. 

Q. In that particular instance, but you would be saving your reputation and keep- 
ing up your good name as shippers, and you would get through the emergency. It 
would pay you ?—A. No, I do not think it would pay us, to pay out so much money 
in that way. 

Q. Or sacrificing the business 7—A. Yes. 

Q. It would not amount to very much at that rate ?—A. It costs a good deal of 
money to run a train thousands of miles. Why should we be handicapped as against 
our competitors to the south. 

1—6 
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Q. They would not be all your through passengers, you would not haul them all 
thousands of miles ?—A. Take the train from Winnipeg to Montreal, that train prac- 
tically goes through intact until it strikes North Bay, when it separates for Toronto 
and for Montreal. It will, many and many a time run through to North Bay in two 
sections and then we consolidate again or we split for one division perhaps and couple 
up at the next divisional point. It depends on the nature of the country, whether it 
is hilly. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

Q. Who are your competitors for the fish trade ?—A. The Northern Pacific, the 
Great Northern—all the lines running into Puget Sound. They are keen and anxious 
for that business. It is a New England company that controls the business, and only in 
the last day or two considerable of it has got away from us. They are the only com- 
pany who are working on the Queen Charlotte fishing banks. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Suppose that the Bill made exception for live stock and grain and silk and tea 
and fish, perishable goods of all kinds; would you so arrange your business as to 
make a full train coming from west to east and eliminate what you call dead freight? 
—A. You possibly could at certain seasons of the year and in certain sections, but you 
could not make a general rule to do it, because the business fluctuates and sometimes 
little or no perishable freight offers. 


By Mr. Pringle:. 


Q. If that clause were in that way the word ‘exclusively or in part’ would open 
the door pretty wide. Supposing it was in that position. As the section now reads, it 
says, ‘the continuance to their destination of railway trains in transit when the Lord’s 
Day begins, which are loaded exclusively either with live stock destined for immediate 
shipment at any ocean port, or with perishable goods, or with both. If that clause 
read this way, ‘whether loaded exclusively or in part with live stock destined for im- 
mediate shipment at any ocean port or with perishable goods, silks, tea,’ &c. 


Mr. Firzparrick.—I think perhaps it would expedite the proceedings if we were 
to hear all that these gentlemen have to say and deal with that afterwards. 


By Mr. Miller: , 


Q. I was going to ask Mr. McNicoll, you were saying you do not do any more 
Sunday work than what you think imperative?—A. Those are the instructions. 

Q. It does not pay? You do not do nearly the volume of business on Sunday 
that you do on week days?—A. I should think it is about one-half. It would vary. 

Q. Then it is a small amount?—A. If you will excuse me, that will vary at cer- 
tain seasons. For instance, take the grain rush, in the west, we do work possibly 
more on Sundays on freight, because it is a better time to get it through, with pro- 
bably less passenger trains operating. 

Q. Take the year through, though, it will probably average 50 per cent of the 
whole?—A. That is what I think it would be. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. That is transportation work, not repair work or anything of that kind?—A. 
That is for train work. 

Q. Well, under this Bill, you would still be permitted to carry a considerabl2 
quantity of freight on Sunday, such as perishable goods, and trains of live stock, 
&e., and if you are not permitted to do any work on Sunday it would only cut out 
about 50 per cent of the average week day’s work. Then it is scarcely correct that 
you will have on this Bill coming into force to supply 50 per cent more rolling stock, 
&e.?—A. I said 14 per cent in the busy season. There are certain seasons and 
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. districts (take the branch lines in New Brunswick), I donot suppose there is a 
wheel turned there on Sunday, but look at another section of the line, and there is 
probably more on Sunday than any other day. I am averaging, I am not quoting for 
particular points. Between Smith’s Falls and Montreal we run more cars than between 
Winnipeg and Fort William. 

Q. But it will scarcely be correct that you will have to supply 14 per cent addi- 
tional rolling stock to get out the freight which you will not be allowed to carry on 
Sunday under this Bill?—A. But it is not only the Sunday, you have to figure that 
the holding up of the freight on that day is going to delay you on Monday. Instead 
of running on Sunday and Monday, you are running more than the average on 
Monday and Tuesday, and possibly Wednesday. You are blocking the yards every 
Sunday, you are collecting at one point, you cannot get rid of that as easily as if 
you could keep it moving right along. The effect of stopping all freight on Sunday 
is very much the same effect as having snow blockade once a week. 

Q. You spoke of the necessity of taking coal westward in the empty ears on Sun- 
day. You said to us a little while ago that a large percentage were returned empty 
at any rate?—A. A considerable number at certain seasons of the year. 

Q. It would not require all your west-bound empties to carry coal?—A. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year we have to bring empties to Fort William, at seasons when 
the traffic westward from there is more than it is eastward. 

Q. When you have to bring empties to Fort William for coal you could do that 
just as well on week days as on Sunday ?—A. Yes, but we have the ears there and we 
are anxious to get them west, we carry coal when the empties offer. 

Q. It is only at certain seasons, at the time of your grain trade easterly that 
you have a large number of empties westward, that it is advantageous to carry coal 
westward ?—A. Coal, and ship freight. Coal is not the only thing. There are dozens 
of boats coming to Fort William loaded with freight, and we take care of them, and 
sometimes we have to hold the coal in the summer time, as we have to bring cars four 
or five hundred miles to Fort William, empty, to carry the merchandise. We try to 
take this coal west when we have empty cars there, in order to make it as cheap as 
possible. We have provided coal storage room for nearly 200,000 tons at Fort William, 
that is so that we may store there when we have not the cars, and ship it when we have 
the ears. . 

Q. As to the silk a tea trade? How many trans-Pacific steamers have you 
bringing silk and tea into Vancouver?—A. Those steamers running now? 

Q. How many trips does a steamer make in a year? I mean to say the steamers 
carrying across the silk and tea?—A. There are about two a month. 

Q. Will they run two trips a month and back?—A. With six steamers we have a 
sailing every two weeks. 

Q. There will be two arrivals a month?—A. Yes. 

Q. That makes 24 arrivals during the year —A. About that. 

Q. What time does it take to make the trip from Vancouver, to the easterly point 
of destination ?—A. We try to make it in six or seven days with express freight. 

Q. Then getting out on Monday morning, where it will just happen that you take 
your train off on Monday morning you would not be laid up on Sunday at all 2—A. 
Yes, it depends on the speed the train makes. 

Q. But you make it in six days ?—A. Six or seven I said 

Q. Then there would be some trips that you would not be laid off any senate 2 
—A. About two a year, perhaps. 

Q. Then on 22 trips of the silk and tea trains, it will very seldom happen that they 
will be two Sundays on the road ?—A. Not of the silk trains. 

Q. Or tea ?—A. I suppose it would not, if it got in about Saturday, it just de- 
pends. 

Q. That will possibly happen once or twice a year ?—A. I cannot tell, it is liable 
to happen at any time. We do not want to have $2,000,000 of property lying around 
at a way station for 24 hours with heavy insurance on it. 


Sis 
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Q. You would not expect asa matter of fact, to have it happen more than twice 
a year ?—A. We do not want to have it happen twice. 

Q. But you would not expect it.to happen more than twice a year’—A. We do 
not want to have to keep the trains standing anywhere. 


By Mr, Ames: 

Q. Does the cargo of silk and tea that is brought over by one steamer load only 
one train?—A. One train of silk is a pretty expensive train. We are in good luck 
when we get one complete train of silk. 

Q. It is the same with tea ? Does the steamer furnish a trainload of tea ?—A. 


At certain seasons. : 
Q. A steamer will bring more than one trainload of tea at certain times ?—A. 


Certain freight steamers. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Your silk trains criss the border generally at Prescott?—A. Yes, for Patterson, 
New Jersey. 

Q. And if those trains arrive there just before 12 o’clock on Saturday night you 
would be tied up until Monday ?—A. Unless we break the law, undoubtedly. 

By Mr. Miller: 

Q. You were talking of American competition. Are there any large American 
railroads that do this business, a larger business comparatively, on Sunday than you 
do. I have heard it said that the Chicago & Northwestern Railway have somewhat 
recently changed their method of doing business, so that they do not do nearly as large 
a business on Sunday as you do, and that they have done that purely for economic 
reasons. Have you any knowledge of that /—A. I have no knowledge of that. 


By Mr. Piche : 

Q. Did you notice in a Montreal Sunday paper the statement that the Lord’s Day 
Bill would cost the Canadian Pacific Railway $40,000,000 per annum 2—A, I never 
noticed it. ee, 

Q. Have you anything to say on that point ?—A. I have never figured it out. We 
could not begin to tell, or to forsee the business that may crop up and require atten- 
tion. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Do all your competitors, to the south of us, operate their railroads on Sunday, 
those that are running in competition with you ?—A. Every one of them. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is there no restriction on them ?—A. None that I know of. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Are you any worse off than the manufacturer who is compelled to close his 
factory on Sunday, in regard to American competition ?—A. We would simply not 
get it, they would not send their business to us. 

Q. I understand that, but are you any worse off than the manufacturer in Canada 
who shuts up his shop, and who is competing with the Americans and has-to lose the 
work of his men and the money they earn on Sunday, it is a loss to him 2A. But the 
Americans do not operate their factories on Sunday, at least I do not think so. 

Q. Do they not operate on Sunday ?—A. I do not think they are operating their 
factories on Sunday. The manufacturer I think is the same in the United States as 
the manufacturer in Canada. 
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By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. There is no comparison between the railroads and the manufacturer?—A. 
There was one or two things that J had taken care of, and would like to put in a word 
os two in connection with if you will permit me. Take the question of through trains, 
I think I said that it requires a car inspector to thoroughly examine their wheels and 
men to wash, ice and oil the trains; then we want men at the station to handle the 
baggage and tickets. Then to clear snow we have to run certain trains, we watch rock 
slides, we have to keep men watching day and night, all the year around, there is 
scarcely a day they are not watching to see that nothing goes wrong. They are there 
daily to work, but their work is really nothing but simply sitting and watching. In 
breaking freight trains, even for a part train, it is going to throw an immense amount 
of additional work at divisional points on Sundays to let all the trains get into the 
divisional yards. It means a tremendous amount of work breaking up trains, and 
putting them away, more than it would take to run them through, and will cost as 
much too. The delivery of baggage on Sunday is very important. Travellers want 
their baggage with them. Then take the ferry boats in winter; at Detroit, we have to 
run them backwards and forwards the winter through when the ice is forming. But 
we run them with loads on; we cannot afford to run them backwards and forwards 
with nothing on them when we have hundreds of-cars waiting on one side to be taken 
across. I suppose it was never intended to take the express off the train on Sunday, 
to run Sunday through trains without any express cars, or one-half express and one- 
half mail ear, or to unload the express on Saturday night and load it up again on Mon- 
day morning trains. 


Mr. Firzpatrick.—That is one of our many difficulties. 
Mr. McNicoutu.—I am not quite sure whether I brought up the question of immi- 


- grant trains going west in groups. We have to make some arrangement for our 


engines to get back to haul following trains. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—That is already covered, and you told us that in so far as the 
express business is concerned, there is a gentleman here who is familiar with that, and 
who will explain the difficulties if necessary.—A. I think that is all I have to say to 
the Committee. 

Mr. Jackson (Elgin).—Now, I will only detain the Committee one moment in 
reference to live stock: J am interested in that business, and there is no desire on the 
part of the live stock producer to break the Sabbath if he can avoid it, but the way 
that provision is in the Bill now, it gives permission for live stock for export to go 
through on Sunday. The question I want to bring before the Committee is how that 


will affect the live stock trade. As a matter of fact in Ontario, our distributing point 


is Toronto. Cattle are taken there, by us, as farmers or as growers of stock, to sell 
there. I suppose I might say here that we cannot ship the stock when we want to, be- 
cause the last thing that the steamship company will do is to warn us when they want 
the stock at the seaport, that is for shipment. Now cattle are the most perishable kind 
of goods that we have to handle. I will give you this instance: In the western part 
Ontario one shipper ships a load of stock for a ship that is to sail from Montreal on 
Tuesday morning, he bills it through for export, to be fed at Toronto. I ship a load 
of stock to Toronto, it is intended for export, and it goes to Toronto, it is intended for 
export, and it goes to Toronto to be resold and reshipped again, possibly to go on the 


_ same ship as the other shipment I have spoken of. According to this Act, the way it 


stands now, the one load that is billed through for export can be fed in Toronto but 
the load that I ship to Toronto cannot go on in that same train as the other carload 
because it has changed hands in Toronto, and practically starts out as though origin- 
ating in Toronto. That will work a very serious injustice to men in the cattle trade. 
Just as soon as you take a lot of cattle from home, you have to send a man with them, 
the railroad companies allow you to send a man with them, and at every division point 
they are taken off and fed, they have to be taken off and looked after, and this feeding 
is a very expensive matter. Take the cattle’ out from the stable and just as soon as 
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they get away from home they get nervous and excited, and deteriorate very much. 
I would ask, as representing one class of people in Canada, that do respect Sunday, and 
the opinions of their ‘ellow-citizens of every sect, that you do not place anything on 
the statute-book that will interfere with or cause a money loss to that class, because, 
as I have said, we have no way of preventing it, or saying when our stuff shall be 
started, in order to reach its destination at the proper time. For the ship that is billed 
to sail from Montreal on Tuesday morning, the stock has to be in Montreal not later 
than noon Monday. It is necessary for humane purposes that they should have a good 
rest before they go on the ship. It is also necessary that they should be inspected and 
branded before they go on the ship, or else the ship is not allowed to take them. And 
if you keep that load of cattle in Toronto until 12 o’clock Sunday night, it is impos- 
sible for them to reach their destination and go on board the ship in the good con- 
dition in which they ought to. 


Mr. Firzparrick.—The difficulty appears to be that apparently, according to your 
contention, under the Bill, any one who ships his cattle through direct for export can 
send them through, but that you do not ship direct for export but to Toronto, where 
they are purchased and reshipped by the purchasers, probably for the same boat, and 
yet your cattle are in a different position to the others. 


Mr. Jacxson.—We are in a different position altogether, Mr. Fitzpatrick, and if 
our cattle are detained we suffer very seriously. 


Mr. Franeis H. McGuican—exgmined by Mr. Chrysler. 


Q. What is your position?—A. Fourth Vice-President in charge of the operation 
of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Q. In regard to the Bill which is under consideration by the committee, will 
you give us some information with respect to the effect of the Bill upon the operation 
either of the Grand Trunk Railway system, or railways generally in Canada; first 
with regard to the question of incidental work connected with the operations of their 
passenger or freight trains. The Bill provides that travellers may be conveyed on 
Sunday, is there any incidental work, apart from the operation of the trains, that is 
fnvolved in the movement of passenger trains?—A. I have heard Mr. MeNicoll’s testi- 
mony and he has covered the ground so fully that he has left very little for me to say. 
T endorse all that he said practically. There is very little left to say. Incident to the 
movement of trains, there is the care of engines, the selling of tickets, the handling 
of baggage, the running and operating of engines, and other things that are inciden- 
tal to the handling of passengers. 

Q. Then what is the practice of the Grand Trunk Railway with reference to the 
movement of freight on Sunday?—A. We eliminate, so far as is reasonable and 
proper the movements of our freight trains. We do not run our local or way-freight 
on Sunday, except in case of severe delay due to storms or other causes which we can- 
not control. We have on rare occasions let the train complete the trip which was not ~ 
finished on Saturday, on Sunday, the freight train, but that seldom occurs. 

Q. Will the words ‘through-freight trains’ used in this Bill—what is the dis- 
tinction in your mind between ‘ through-freight’ and way-freight? Are there trains 
not covered by either of those terms?—A. ‘ Through-freight’ is composed largely of 
cars passing from one terminal point to another. Occasionally, when there is not a 
sufficient number of cars available to make up the train, cars to some intermediate 
point may be put on but they are known as through freights. 

Q. Although there may be cars which are dropped off at intermediate stations ?— 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does that usually mean cars that are carrying freight in carload lots?—A. So 
ealled carload lots. There is delay in loading cars quite often, there are many empties 
in the train which are just as important to move as freight because we must move the 
empties in order to move the freight. 

Q. When would a train for instance, from Montreal to Toronto, or the other 
way, be classed as a through-freight under that language?—A. The train from Mont- 
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real to Brockville en route to Toronto? We have three freight divisions or districts 
between Montreal and Toronto, Montreal to Brockville, Brockville to Belleville and 
Belleville to Toronto or York. A train passing between any of these points with 
approximately the full tonnage rating would be regarded as a through train. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘ way-freight’?—A. A train that supplies and unloads 
for the several stations, and does the necessary placing of cars so that shippers may 
load or unload them. 

Q. Then, when you say that you do not as a rule, operate the local trains on Sun- 
day which of these classes do you mean?—A. That is the ‘ way-freight,’ the local is 
the ‘ way-freight.’ 

Q. But through- freight consisting of cars carrying carload lots of freight are 
removed on Sunday?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Between points in Canada?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that necessary ?—A. We think so. 

Q. Why?—A. Because we handle a very large amount of freight that is regarded 
as perishable, and that must be moved on Sunday, in order to hold it against the very 
_ sharp competition we have to meet. 

Q. Well, the Bill makes exceptions with regard to the carriage of perishable 
freight, where the perishable freight is carried in exclusively perishable freight trains. 
What do you say as to that?—A. The Bill might make an exception, but we cannot 
for the reason that this business fluctuates, and we may have but four or five cars of 
perishable freight. For instance, our trains would handle say 1,000 or 1,200 tons of 
freight, from Toronto to Belleville, or as the case may be. Now we might only have 
200 tons of this perishable freight, but it must be moved and we could not afford to 
run the train with one fourth of its load or less than one-fourth. It would cost us 
more to do so than the earnings on the freight. 

Q. What would that 200 tons be?—A. Four or five car loads. 

Q. Why could you not move those cars by themselves?—A. Because the earnings 
would not justify the expense. 

Q. The earnings would not pay the cost of moving?—A. No sir. 

Q. Are there any other reasons why you move trains on Sundays? Do you do it 
from choice?—A. No sir ., we do not. We prefer not to do it. 

Q. Because all the other railroads do it, I mean nearly all other railroads, there 
are some two or three exceptions, I think. 

Q. What about the operation of trains in the United States on lines running 
from the west to the east, south of the frontier?—A. So far as I know, T have never 
heard to the contrary, they are operating without restriction. ‘hat is my observa- 
tion and infsrmation., 

Q. And are those railways in competition with your railways in “he carriage of 
freight ?—A. For a distance of 100 miles south of the lakes, they are parallelling us. 

Q. What would be the effect on your business if this movement of freight on 
Sunday being stopped ?—A. We would lose much of this freight, in fact all the 
packing house, freight and live stock that we handle through from Chicago and the 
States of Michigan and Indiana, all that comes to us through that gateway would 
over to the other lines, we would not get the business. 

Q. To what other lines would it pass#—A. To the American lines south of the 
lakes. 

Q. You operate a railway from Chicago?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Where does that stuff, packing house products, go to?—A. A very large per- 
centage of it at certain seasons of the year passes across the frontier at Niagara Falls 
and Fort Erie. 

Q. Destined for what port?—A. It may be New York, it may be Boston, depend- 
ing entirely upon the line that secures it. 

Q. What part of the journey is in Canada then?—A. From the tunnel or from 
Detroit, across to the Niagara frontier. 

Q. The tunnel at Sarnia or Detroit, to the Niagara frontier?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Is any part of that carried to Montreal?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. What percentage of it?—A. I could not give the exact percentage but there 
is a good deal of it handled there. : 

Q. Packing house products are carried from Chicago to Montreal?—A.Yes sir. 

Q. Is there any difference in the seasons with regard to the operation of trains 
on Sundays?—A. In what respect Mr. Chrysler? 

Q. In winter. Are there reasons why it is necessary to move freight trains apart 
from the carriage of freight?—A. There have been times since I have been con- 
nected with the Grand Trunk Railway where, if we had not operated the road on 
Sunday, and kept the lines open, we could not have operated on Monday, the lines 
would have been blocked and we could not have opened them on Monday. 

Q. How many divisional points have you between Montreal and Sarnia?—A. 
Well we have four now from Mimico. 

Q. What are they ?—A. Brockville, Belleville, Toronto, including York and Mi- 
mico, and Sarnia. 

Q. Tell me, if you can, what is the maximum number of freight trains that you 
have to move onthe main line in the 24 hours?—A. We have had as many as sixty 
trains on a single line. 

Q. Are you counting both ways now?—A. Yes, in both directions. 

Q. That is thirty each way?/——A. Yes. 

Q. And what is the average number do you suppose, take the average number for 
the summer seasons when the port of Montreal is open, perhaps that will be a fair 
question?—A. The average would probably vary from 30 to 40 trains. 15 to 20 in 
each direction, traffic is very heavy on the main line. 

Q. If these are stopped as the Bill provides, at the divisional point, say at York 
or Mimico, that would mean the bunching of that number of trains, 30 or 40 trains, 
at this point during the 24 hours from. midnight on Saturday to midnight on Sun- 
day ?—A. If I understand your question, what you mean is if our trains are called 
on to stop at 12 o’clock midnight Saturday until midnight on Sunday. 

Q. Yes, of course there is an exception which the committee understands ?—A. 
That exception is impossible. 

Q. But if there are so many, and they are all stopped, as I have stated, it would 
mean 30 or 40 trains on the average and sometimes as many as 60, would that in- 
erease the labour of getting them out again?—A. Jt would be increased in proportion 
to the number, there would be a great deal more work in marshalling the trains, 
getting them together and getting them out. : 
Ne Q. Could you at one of these points put 30 or 40 freight trains on the siding?— 
Neo: 

Q. Which is the largest divisional point /—A. Montreal, I think, has the greatest 
track facilities. Montreal and Toronto combined are the largest points we have. 

Q. In Toronto you include York and Mimico ?—A. Yes, sir, we include them in 
Toronto. 

Q. Mimico is a short distance west and York a short distance east of Toronto ?— 
A. Yes, 6 or 7 miles. 

Q. They are used for what ?—A. Making up trains that are passing through 
Toronto. 

Q. They are really suburbs of Toronto 2—A. Yes. 

Q. How many trains can you stand on the siding at York for instance?—A. We 
would be pretty badly handicapped if we had more than four or five trains in each 
direction there at one time and were compelled to hold them. 

Q. How many cars do these trains average?—A. East bound from York we would 
handle about 30 cars. 

Q. And westbound less?—A. No, from 40 to 50 cars westbound, the percentage of 
empties is greater. 

Q. The westbound is more ?—A. Yes. 
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Q.That is because there is a percenage of empty cars which do not weigh as much ? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What would happen if you attempted to comply with the section as it stands 
and stop these trains at the divisional points ?—A. If I might be permitted I would 
say there would be times when the road would be tied up for a week before we could 
ect it straightened out again for the reason that in a severe storm the snow would not 
have to be of as great depth, but with a high wind it would fill in underneath the bodies 
of the car, fill it right up, so that it would be impossible to pull the cars out. You 
would have to pull out one or two cars at a time and clean the snow off. We have in 
the Montreal yard, had as many as three engines pulling out cars at a time when they 
were blocked up in that way. 

Q. Does that mean a large quantity of snow ?—A. Not so much that as severely 
cold weather with a high wind, and often a fresh fall of snow after you have a little 
warm weather, when the ground is fairly covered, a fall of three or four inches of 
snow on the ice and it will blow in and fill the tracks up. 

Q. And the ears are frozen in, I suppose?—A. Yes ,quite often. 

Q. What do you then say as to the possibility of determining whether a train is 
loaded for export, for immediate export ?—A. I do not quite get that question. 

Q. The exception here in the Bill speaks of ‘railway trains in transit when the 
Lord’s Day beguns, which are loaded exclusively either with live stock destined for 
immediate shipment at any ocean port, or with perishable goods, or with both. Have 
you any means of determining what proportion of live stock is intended for immediate 
shipment ?—A. As a general rule perhaps, I think, yes, the way bills will indicate that. 

Q. You think the way bills will indicate that?—A. Yes. 

Q. How ?—A. By giving the destination. 

Q. Cattle shipped through by some steamship route ?—A. Yes. 

Q. But if the cattle were shipped to Montreal, of course, you would not know any- 
tLing about it ?—A. You mean if they are billed to Montreal to some dealer ? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, we would not know that. 

Q. What do you mean to say as to the movement of coal? Are there occasions 
when it is necessary to move coal or other commodities on Sundays ?—A. Quite often. 

Q. Under what circumstances ? 

Mr. Firzparrick.—Is it not safe to assume that Mr. McGuigan corroborates Mr. 
MecNicoll on that point? 

A. Yes, but I might cite a rather unusual occurrence, with the permission of the 
chairman. During the severe winter in Ontario in 1903-4, I think perhaps it was dur- 
ing February, 1904, but I would not be exact as to that, there was one particular time 
that we had an engine on. a siding out of coal, and we started another engine with a 
single car of coal to supply that engine. Before we had made more than one mile with 
the relief engine it was necessary to get another engine, and not only that, but we 
found it necessary to send for a third engine and it took three engines and about 70 
men some 12 or 14 hours to get that car of coal to that engine on the siding on Satur- 
day night and Sunday. But there was, another peculiar condition that existed that 
winter. For some four or five Sundays in succession the weather was mild and we 
were able to move coal to many of those points in northern Ontario by the use of our 
passenger engines which did not operate on Sunday and by’ Monday at noon the roads 
were completely blocked up again. If we had not moved it on Sunday we could not 
have moved the cars on Monday or Tuesday, the weather conditions were such as to 
render it impossible. 

Q. That was a coincidence, but it happened anyway ?—A. For four or five Sun- 
days in succession. The weather was mild on Friday and Saturday, and Sunday was 
a fairly good day for moving that traffic, and we had the power necessary to do it by 
virtue of the fact that we were not operating passenger trains on that day. 

Q. In that connection, Mr. McGuigan, would you say whether the railway com- 
panies would: require to have a larger equipment of rolling stock to comply with the 
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requirements of this Bill +A. We have not had quite enough for several years past 
to take care of the business for six or eight months in the year. I believe in the 
winter season it would require 25 per cent more power and more rolling stock, while 
the actual loss would be 14 to 16 per cent, but with the delays and difficulties incident 
no holding the trains up for 24 hours, it would require 20 to 25 per cent more equip- 
ment and rolling stock to move the same business that we are Moving now. 


By Mr. Miller : 


Q. You spoke of two or three exceptions to the rule that railway trains do work 
on Sunday. What are those exceptions, what road ?—A. I think there are two or 
three, yes, I think in the State of Georgia there are no restrictions, but they are a 
sleepy people down there, you know. 

Q. Is there any other, that is one ?—A. I do not know of any other State except 
Georgia, and that is in the south. 

Q. Does the Chicago and Northwestern do as much work on Sunday as the 
Grand Trunk ?@—A. I should think under present conditions from the information I 
have they are moving more business than we are. They have attempted, I have been 
told, but I do not know it definitely, they have restricted a certain amount of their 
movement on Sunday. 

Q. Perhaps this question is scarcely relevant, but I notice that both you and Mr. 
MeNicoll spoke of the necessity of working on Sunday because of the competition of 
American lines. That is correct ?—A. Absolutely. We are not in competition with 
the Chicago and Northwestern. 

Q. No, I mean American lines to the south of you ?—A. Yes, we are in compe- 
tition with them. 

Q. And if it were not for the competition it would not be so necessary for you 
to work upon Sunday as it is now ?~A. Well, possibly not, but it would be for the 
American business that we are handling. : 

Q. What I was wanting to get at is this. The State of New York has stricter 
laws on Sabbath observance than we have in Ontario and I have been wondering 
whether it is the competition of the Canadian railways that has been causing the 
American railways to continue their Sunday business ?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick : 


Q. One difficulty is we have a shorter year for export business ?—A. Yes, sir, I 
should say there is four or five months’ difference. 


’ 


By Mr. Pringle : 
Q. You were speaking of the State of Georgia, they run all their regular pas- 
senger and mail trains in that State 2—A. I cannot answer that definitely. I under- 
stood they had some restrictions on freight only. 


Q. They run all their freight trains through to destination en Sunday, the laws 
of the State of Georgia say that 2A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith, Nanaimo: 


Q. Do you pay and more wages for work on Sunday than on other days?—A. 
Not to the train or engine men. We do when we are compelled to renew a bridge or 
do some other work that cannot be postponed, our men then get pay and one-half. 


By Mr. Macdonell : 


Q. What about rest for men working on Sunday ?—A. All our schedules for 
train and engine men provide that a man shall have eight hours rest at any time he 
demands it. 

Q. They have that as a matter of fact ?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Ames: 


Q. But there is no provision that he shall have one day’s rest out of seven?—A. 
No, sir, there is not. But we cannot afford to run a man on a train or an engine if 
_ he says he is not in physical condition to work. We would not attempt it. 


Mr. OC. W. Spencer called. 


By Mr. Casgrain : 


Q. What railway are you connected with now ?—A. With Mackenzie & Mann’s 
railways east of Fort William. 

Q. In what official capacity ?—A. General Manager. 

Q. Before becoming connected with Mackenzie & Mann’s railways with which 
you are connected with now, what position did you occupy ?—A. General superintend- 
ent of transportation on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. You have heard the evidence given here by Mr. McNicoll?—A. Yes. 

Q. You corroborate his evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that of Mr. McGuigan also ?—A. Decidedly so. 

Q. I would like to ask one question in relation to a subject upon which Mr. Mc- 
Guigan was examined, also, and that is the necessity of moving empty cars. Will you 
explain that to the committee 2—A. Well it is easily explained. It is necessary to 
move empty cars in the opposite direction to the loads to such an extent as to meet the 
requirements for future loading. That is to say, if you are running loaded cars east 
on Saturday and run to a divisional point on Sunday unless you return your cars 
promptly for a new load you cannot meet the requirements of the trafiic. It fluctuates 
at certain times of the year, running in one direction at one season of the year and at 
other parts of the year it is in the opposite direction. 

Q. If you are not permitted to remove empty cars on Sunday what would be the 
consequence ?—A. That you could not meet the requirements of the public in the first 
place, and in the second place it will cause a serious loss to the railway companies and 
block up further loading of ears. 


Mr. Tirrin called.— I would like to corroborate what has been said, only I would 
like to add in regard to the movement of empty cars that if we do not move our empty 
ears back promptly we block our elevators and that means the blocking of our Canad- 
ian vessels and also the holding up of ocean vessels which must result in diverting 
the grain to American ports. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. You might tell the committee what railway you are connected with now ?—A. 
The Grand Trunk Railway, northern division. 

Q. What is your official position ?—A. Superintendent of the northern division. 
There is another point I think might be dwelt upon and that is the tying up of the 
movement of loaded cars until Monday morning. It would tie up to a certain extent 
the manufacturing interests all along the line who are waiting for these supplies for 
Monday morning’s work in order to start their ¢actories. If the cars are held over 
from Saturday night until Monday morning these factories could not possibly get 
their supplies until Tuesday morning, which would entail a loss of one day to them. 
These are the only two points that I think I shall dwell upon. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Has your division many such manufacturing establishments along the line ? 
—A. A few, but the grain business is the heaviest business we have on my division, 
from Midland to Montreal and Portland. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Then you consider that if you could not operate on Sunday it would cause 
sreat delays to the elevators ?—A. Undoubtedly. It would also delay the vessels. it 
these ocean vessels have to wait for the grain for shipment by them it will necessarily 
turn these vessels to the American ports where they can get quick delivery. 

Q. Also the lake vessels?—A. The lake vessels will be delayed as well. 

Q. Where are these elevators you speak of ?—A. At Midland we have a million 
bushel elevator in operation now and there will be another one ready in July, we have 
one at Collingwood and one at Meaford, that makes four elevators. 

Q. \. hat about your elevator at Coteau ?—A. That is not in my division. 


By Mr. Miller: 
Q. What about Depot Harbour, is that in your division ?—A. No, sir. 


Mr. W. B. Torrance called.—l represent the Canada Southern Railway which does 
a very large business in Canada and our divisional superintendent, Mr. Adams, is 
present, also the chief train despatcher. The evidence which they are prepared to give 
has been to a large extent already covered and I do not wish to repeat it in any way. 
If there are any questions which the committee desire to ask, either the superintendent 
or the train despatcher will be very glad to furnish the information. 


Mr. Frrzparrick.—I think the only difference between the Canada Southern and 
the other companies is the more direct competition with the American roads to which 
they are subject. 


Mr. Torrancr.—Yes, and we have only one divisional point on our line and it 
would be absolutely impossible to stop all our trains at this point. 


Mr. Amrs.—How many trains would you be likely to have accumulated at St. 
Thomas on a given day if this law were in force ? 


Mr. H. Apams.—The requirement that all trains in transit should proceed to the 
next terminal would result in the accumulation at St. Thomas of between fifteen and 
twenty trains. There would be so many trains that they could not be brought into the 
terminal, 


Q. That is east bound and westbound?—A. East and west traffic. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Your freight comes across the river at Detroit? and recrosses again at Fort 
Erie or Niagara Falls?—A. That is the eastbound freight. 

Q. What distance is that run?—A. Two hundred and twenty odd miles. 

Q. Supposing you strike Sunday while en route and your trains are tied up for 
twenty-four hours, what would be the result?—A. It would mean, as I say, that the 
trains actually in transit could not physically be brought into the terminal point. We 
would be obliged to use the main track to store trains and the accumulation in the 
yard would result in more than twenty-four hours delay which has heretofore been 
referred to. Of course it would use up entirely the available yard room for wo~ 
the trains and switching, and the work for the next three or four days would be so 
jiampered as to result in actually at least forty-eight hours delay to both cars and 
engine. It would mean much more than 14 per cent reduction in the available cars 
and would necessitate more than that increase in the motive power to operate the one 
division that we have between Detroit and Buffalo. 

Q. How long does it take to make that run between Detroit and Buffalo in the 
ordinary way ?—A. The most important freight covers the division in ten hours, more 

or less, and the less important freight occupies twenty-four hours or more. 
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Q. And if you add twenty-four hours to that you would strike the freight hard? 
t—A. Yes, the delay would be more than that, because the operation of the trains is 
very slow. The transportation of the trains would necessitate the use of anywhere 
from four to seven or eight tracks, and if the tracks are occupied by trains stored 
there twenty-four hours at any time it will cause as much delay in the operation of 
the system as a snow storm. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. When you speak of fifteen trains a day, do you eliminate the passenger 
trains with live stock, or is that the whole traffic of the road?—A. During the twenty- 
four hours we dispatch from the divisional points sometimes sixty or more freight 
trains including all classes of freight in the busy season. I said fifteen because that 
will be the number of trains actually moving between the divisional point at mid- 
night on Saturday. 


By Mr. Ames: 

-Q. How many trains would arrive from the east and the west at your divisional 
point, St. Thomas, in the course of twenty-four hours on Sunday?—A. Freight trains 
only ? 

Q. Freight trains only?—A. We would get in between something like twent - 
five or possibly thirty altogether, freight and live stock. 

Q. From each direction?—A. Twenty-five or thirty trains from each direction. 

Q. What position do you hold?—A. Divisional superintendent in charge of that 
division of the Canada Southern. 


By Mr. Miller: 

Q. Your road is operated in connection with the New York Central, is it not ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Has the New York Central another line operated in connection with it on the 
southern side of Lake Erie?—A. The Lake Shore belongs to the same system. 

Q. Would it be as practicable to operate freight trains around the South Shore 
of the lake as it is to operate them in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it likely that will be done?—A. If we wanted the whole business I presume 
it will be necessary to do that. 

Q. Trains could be diverted at some point west of Detroit and sent around the 
-south shore of the lake, independent of passing through Canada over the Canada 
Southern ?—A. Yes. : 


Mr. J. R. Martowe ealled. . 


By Mr. Casgrain: 

Q. What is your occupation?’—A. Manager of the transportation department of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Q. What effect would a delay of 24 hours have on the manufacturer who manu- 
factured goods for transportation from the east to the west?—A. Well, it would have 
a very serious effect, particularly at certain seasons of the year. To cite an instance, 
taking a manufacturer of agricultural implements or vehicles for the market in the 
great Northwest Territories there. The farmers and others purchasing these ma- 
chines and implements desire them in a hurry for use, when they do want them, and 
the manufacturer who wishes to hold the market in competition with those who are 
more closely located, say in the United States, must do so, with every possible dis- 
patch. If, as I understand, it is intended to stop the movement of freight for some 
24 hours on the part of the shipment, when the goods were wanted in a hurry, if the 
purchaser were in a hurry, would cause them much trouble, and they might still have 
to wait while the blockade that might follow the blocking for 24 hours was removed. 
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The result might be that this one shipment might possibly be delayed two or three days, 
and possibly would make it too late for the market. The result would be a tendency 
to ship the goods by another way, possibly by the American lines, which are not sub- 
ject to such restrictions as it is proposed to make in this Bill. 

Q. You say you think, are you not positive about it?—A. Yes, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that it would be so, actually, that the shipments would go by 
United States lines. 


The Committee adjourned until 3 o’clock. 


TueEspay, April 24, 1906. 
The committee resumed at 3 o’clock. 


The CHarrMaAN.—Is there any representative of the express companies here? 


Mr. F. H. Curyster, K.C.—I appear for the express companies. I want to call 
Mr. Stout, who is president and general manager of the Dominion Express Company, 
but before questioning him I would say that our understanding of the Bill is that 
under section 2 the work of the servants of the express companies is prohibited 
between twelve o’clock on Saturday night and twelve o’clock on Sunday night: 

‘It shall not be lawful for any person on the Lord’s Day to sell or otter for sale 
or purchase any goods, chattels; or other personal property or any real estate, or to 
carry on or transact any business of his ordinary calling, or to do or employ any 
other person to do on that day any work, business, or labour in connection with such 
calling,’ 

So that as we understand that section the effect would be that the express car 
which is being hauled on a passenger train would have to be stopped at twelve o’clock 
Saturday night and allowed to stand for twenty-four hours. Upon that understand- 
ing of the law, Mr. Stout’s evidence will be taken. 


Mr. W.S. Stout called and examined. 
By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Where does the Dominion Express Company carry on its business, Mr. Stout? 
—A. Throughout Canada, from Winnipeg to Vancouver with intermediate branch 
lines in connection with foreign stations on both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Q. Have you any express routes other than those upon the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the steamships of the Canadian Pacific Railway?—A. Yes, some other 
lines, some short lines in Canada. 

Q. How are they operated?—A. Well, we operate some short lines by road, the 
Pere Marquette road in Western Ontario, the Central Ontario road, and we also 
operate stage lines and we operate some steamship lines. 

Q. Other than the Canadian Pacific steamers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Where are the stage lines?—A. They are mostly in Ontario. 

Q. What are they, short lines connecting with stations?—A. Short lines connect- 
ing with the railway. There is a line from Ayr to Paris and Brantford. There are 
some fifteen or sixteen of them, I believe. fi 

Q. Fifteen or sixteen of these short lines on which your express goods are car- 
ried by stage?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many offices have you altogether?—A. One thousand and sixty-three at 
this time, I think. 

Q. Are your agents in many cases the agents of the Canadian Pacific Railway at 
the same point?—A. The railway agent represents us at one thousand—one thousand 
and three points, I believe, out of one thousand and sixty-three. 
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Q. Out of one thousand and sixty-three?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that at all but sixty places the Canadian Pacific Railway agent is the agent 
of the express company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are your express goods as a rule carried upon passenger trains?—A. Yes, 
almost invariably. 

Q. And upon passenger steamships?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the character of the express service?—A. Well, it consists principally 
of perishable matter, goods of extreme value, and emergency shipments—shipments 
made necessary by the breaking down of machinery where time is every consider- 
ation. . 

Q. And you have a ear or part of a car upon nearly all the passenger trains, I 
suppose ?—A. Yes, upon all passenger trains. 

Q. And an express messenger in charge of a car?—A. Yes. 

Q. All your goods are carried in charge of an agent of the company?—A. Yes, 
from the time it arrives until it is delivered to the consignee. 

Q. And the carriage of valuables, how is that done?—A. It is placed in charge 
of the messenger and is carried in burglar proof safes principally, and in a smaller 
safe. 

Q. Do you take the safe from a city office like Ottawa to the station?—A. If a 
messenger starts from Ottawa he would take his safe from the city office. 

Q. And when he gets to his destination what does he do with the safe?—A. It is 
taken off and conveyed to the city office, where we can give it better protection. 

Q. And are the amounts of the valuables carried under your care at any time 
very large?—A. Very considerable. The average daily risk is about half a million 
dollars. 

Q. What would be the consequence if the express car leaving Montreal on the 
transcontinental train on Saturday could not proceed with the train after twelve 
o’clock?—A. It would subject us to a very great risk, I think. 

Q. What would you do ?—A. The cars are heated by steam and we might have 
difficulty in protecting the perishable matter from frost in winter, and there would 
be no adequate protection for the valuables. We would only have one man in charge 
and he probably could not remain on duty for the length of time without relief, and 
it would be very difficult to find another man at such a place as we might be cut out 
at. 

Q. How many transcontinental trains are there a day?—A. Two each day. 

Q. How many of them are crossing the continent over Sunday, must perform 
part of their duty on Sunday ?—A. I think about ten each way. 

Q. That is five out of the seven days ?—A. About five out of the seven days. 

Q. Each train would be somewhere on the road during Sunday?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any cases in which you carry express goods or express matter in 
freight cars other than the ordinary express cars?—A. No, not in freight cars. 

Q. As part of a freight train then ?—A. Express cars are attached to fruit ex- 
press trains, are attached to fruit trains leaving Vancouver. 

Q. Will you explain that part of the business, please ?—A. Owing to the frequent 
number of stops and the length of time at each station to load the fruit these cars are 
attached to the fruit train leaving Vancouver in the morning and hauled from 100 to 
200 miles and there set out to be lifted by the passenger trains. They are destined 
for the prairie country generally. 

Q. It is in consequence of the number of stops that these cars cannot be attached 
to the passenger trains ?—A. Yes. 


~ 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 
Q. They are collecting cars ?—A. Collecting, yes. 
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By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. But later when the collecting is done those cars are attached to the passenger 
trains 2—A. Are distributed from a passenger train. 

Q. And going west are they distributed from passenger trains? Do you leave 
cars in the same way ?—A. No, the empty cars are hauled through to the terminus 
and returned. 

Q. So there is no difficulty about that ? Does that occur on Sunday *—A. Yes. 

Q. More than it does on other days of the week ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it necessary or would it be practicable to retain the fruit package upon 
Sunday until Monday ?—A. I believe not. 

Q. Why ?—A. I think it would spoil in the meantime. 

Q. To what sort of ffuit would that apply ?—A. Peaches, pears and plums and 
other delicate fruits that are shipped by express. 

Q. And is there a large quantity of them ¢~A. Quite a large quantity. 

Q. And the picking is done each day ?—A. The picking is done each day and 
the fruit is shipped each day. Where the fruit is picked and packed on Saturday it is 
brought to the station that night. 

Q. It is packed and brought to the station on Saturday and then your express car 
comes along on a Sunday morning ?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Frezparrick.—Will you state how you have disposed of that fruit when it 
reaches its destination on Sunday morning ? 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


Q. Will you explain to the Minister of Justice. If you send fruit trains to the 
east each day for seven days one of the trains will arrive at its destination on Sunday. 


How do you dispose of that ?—A. It has been delivered, I think, up to this time: Brit-_ 


ish Columbia fruit, quite a great deal of it, has come east to Calgary or Medicine Hat. 
They have found a market at Assiniboia points. The trade is increasing rapidly and 
it is, I believe, a question of a short time only when they will be able to provide a 
supply for Manitoba as well. 

Q. It has not come east to Manitoba ?—A. Not at the present time. 

Q. Then when the fruit for Calgary or Medicine Hat arrives on Sunday what do 
you do with it?—A. We unload it and it will be delivered to the consignee. 

Q. That is your understanding at any rate, perhaps you may not know person- 
ally ?@—A. That is my understanding. 

Q. Then have you any similar case in connection with the Niagara fruit district? 
—A. Yes, the fruit which is packed on Saturday is usually shipped to Manitoba or the 
maritime provinces owing to there being no market nearby in the shorter distances. 

Q. This fruit can be marketed, where ?—A. Part of it can be marketed in Ottawa 
and intermediate points, and to Montreal. 

Q. And Hamilton and Toronto, I suppose 2—A. Hamilton and Toronto. 

Q. But the Saturday fruit can not be marketed in the nearby places on Sunday 
and that is shipped to the east and west, you say?—A. Carloads are shipped and dis- 
tributed in Manitoba and to the maritime provinces as far east as Halifax. 

Q. That is in transit on Sunday ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Reaching its destination when ?—A. To Manitoba it would arrive on Mon- 
day and to Halifax it would arrive on Monday also. 

Q. What time do you get that fruit of Saturday’s packing into your charge and 
where it is delivered to you?—A. It originates in the Niagara district, principally 
east of Hamilton, and some of it in the Lake Erie district south of Chatham, from 
Chatham to London. ; 

Q. Yes ?—A. The fruit from the Lake Erie district will be given to us about 
noon. The fruit from the Niagara district we get about five o’clock. 
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Q. In the evening ?—A. In the evening. 

Q. And how does that travel on passenger trains ?—A. It is carried on the elec- 
tric line to Hamilton where it reaches the T.H. & B. Some of it is brought across the 
lake by boat to Toronto, and goes east on the train leaving Toronto at ten o’clock at 
night. : 

Q. Then you do not receive the fruit from the Niagara district on Sunday, or do 
you ?—A, No. 

Q. But as you have described you do in British Columbia ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then what sort of cars do you use for the carriage of fruit ?—A. We use a 
ear specially constructed and equipped with a cowl or blower for blowing off the foul 
gases. 

Q. And is it an iced car?—A. No, it depends entirely on fresh air. 

Q. Fresh air ?—A. And the fresh air current depends entirely upon the motion 
of the train. 

Q. What would be the effect if you had to stop a consignment of fruit at twelve 
o'clock coming east from Toronto leaving there at ten o’clock on the express on 
Saturday night ? How far would it get before you would have to stop it 2—A. It 
would get about forty miles from the city of Toronto, to Myrtle, I think. 

Q. Say Myrtle ? And if you had to leave your express car there from Saturday 
night when would you be able to go on with it ?—A. It could not be lifted until Mon- 
day at noon. 

Q. Then you say it would have to stay until Monday at noon. What would be the 
effect on the contents of the car ?—A. I think it would be about the same as leaving 
it in a heated box in the hot country. The effect of the blowers is only apparent where 
the car is in motion. The blower is in shape like the funnel of a steamer. The air 
is driven through and it forces the foul gases off the fruit and out of the cars through 
another outlet. 

Q. Would that difficulty not be removed if you had an iced ecar?—A. Well, the 
iced cars are used for fruit, but our experience, especially with the Ontario fruit, has 
been that on arrival at its destination, say at Winnipeg, at noon, that the heat of the 
day discolours the fruit and hinders its sale. The blower system has been found most 
acceptable. 

Q. You have discarded the carrying of fruit in iced cars and now use the blower 
system instead?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the blower system depends upon the car being kept in motion ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your practice in regard to keeping your offices open on Sunday ?—A 
They are generally closed. 

Q. There are two classes of office. At railway stations where the agent of the rail- 
way and the express agents are the same I suppose that ottice is open on Sunday, or 
is it 2—A. It is not open in the common sense of the word. I think that if a package 
is brought to the agent he would probably accept it. . 

Q. Well, with regard to a city like Ottawa, Montreal or Toronto?—A. They are 
closed except in so far as it is necessary to have a man there to protect the goods and 
valuables. 

Q. You have somebody in the way of a watchman there?—A. We always keep 
somebody on duty. ' 

Q. He does not transact business?—A. The office is closed except that by special 
arrangement some few shipments are accepted, cut flowers, and some smaller perish- 
able shipments would be received or collected by arrangement. 

Q. Collected from dwelling houses or green-houses?—A. Yes. 

Q. At the delivery end of it what do you do when the express messenger arrives 
on Sunday ?—A. The goods are taken and stored in the office until Monday morning, 
except that shipments of fish or some shipments of cut flowers would be spoiled before 
Monday morning and so they would have to be delivered. 
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Q. Something that would seem to require it you would deliver?—A. Yes. 

Q. But that is not the rule? And with regard to fruit or other perishable goods 
except flowers, what do you do with them if they arrive on Sunday? Do you take them 
off the car?—A. Ordinarily it is kept in the office unless the condition of the fruit 
necessitates some other action being taken. 

Q. Does the express messenger carry the safe to the office May The safe is 
brought to the office where we have not facilities for protecting it at the station. 

Q. Then could your business be carried on efficiently or properly without having 
liberty to do the things you have mentioned ?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Have you any special cases in connection with the arrival of ships at either 
end?—A. Yes, the steamers arrive at Vancouver and Halifax on Sunday and these 
shipments are sent off. 

Q. That is the express goods consigned to you which are on those ships are un- 
loaded and put in your express car?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it goes with the passenger train, I suppose, which takes passengers from 
that ship?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a similar condition on Lake Superior, at Owen Sound and Port 
Arthur ?—A. Not at this time. 

Q. Not now?—A. Not at present. We do not use lake steamers, the steamers 
between Owen Sound and Port Arthur. : 

Q. Did you use them at all?—A. Some years ago. 

Q. The express matter goes around by rail?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is because it is more rapidly carried through to its destination, I suppose? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. McNicoll referred to the fish business, will you tell us how that part 0° 
the business is carried? Is that carried by express?—A. Yes. There is a large amount 
of fish carried from the Pacific coast to be distributed throughout Canada in small 
lots—that is carried in the regular express car—and there is a large quantity shippe | 
in carloads to New York and to New England. The arrival of these steamers depends 
entirely upon where and when they get a cargo. They bring in from four to six ear- 
loads each. 

Q. And how many of these ships arrive in the week during the season?—A. Well, 
that depends upon the weather conditions, but there are three vessels and they usually 
make the trip in about four or five days. I think that we have had as many as two 
and sometimes three ships in Vancouver at one time. 

Q. Three of them may be in at one time?—A. It is possible, but it does not oceur 
often. 

Q. But it would not be unusual to have three come in, in one week?—A. Yes. 
Ordinarily in good weather they will make a trip a week. 

Q. And you ship about four carloads?—A. We can only send two carloads by 
any one train, that is the limit of their capacity. 

Q. By two eastern trains a day you can get off four carloads, two by each train? 
—A. Well, the Imperial Limited has not always taken the fish. It depends entirely — 
upon whether they can accommodate any fish. On the one train we are allowed two 
ears of fish, and if the Imperial Limited can haul additional cars they would take 
some. 

Q. You have other express matter, I suppose, on express cars?—A. In addition to 
the regular car? 

Q. Could that business be secured or carried on if those cars had to be stopped 
en route?—A\. No, I think not. I think the business would go down to American 
ports and be held by American lines. 

Q. Could their lines which carry it compete for the same trade?—A. Yes, thr: 
are fish boats now shipping regularly through American ports and Tacoma and 
Seattle. — 
Q. And the destination of the fish is New England oN Ne York and Boston. 
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Q. I think that is nearly all, Mr. Stout. Is there anything you would like to add ? 
Do you earry bullion and gold ?—A. Yes, very considerable quantities. 

Q. What is the maximum amount, what is the average amount?—A. On one 
train? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well, the largest single consignment that I recall having handled 
was a million and a half. We have had more risk than that on one train probably, 
out that is one shipment I have in mind. That was some years ago. The smallest 
risk for that article was the one when the train was held up. That is the only one we 
have had in our experience. In that case the amount was less than $7,000. 

Q. And you think you were fortunate in getting off with such a small loss ¢—A. 
Exceedingly fortunate. . 

Q. That was the case in which the train was held up and the express car robbed 
about thirty miles east of Vancouver, was it not ?—A. Yes. That is the only bold-up 
we have had in twenty-three years in Canada. 

Q. In ease of such a loss as that you are responsible, I suppose?—A. Yes. 

Q. But you are an insurer against loss of that kind ?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Would it be practicable then, if there were no other reasons against it, to drop 
one or two express cars on Saturday night and pick them up by Monday trains ?—A. 
Aside from the inconvenience caused the public by the delay, it would result in some 
congestion for the railway because you would have twice as many cars on the next 
train. 

Q. The train following on Monday would also have its complement of express 
ears ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any difficulty in hauling more than a limited number of cars ?—A. 
Yes, it is limited by the capacity of the locomotive. 

Q. They can only carry a certain number of cars, after that they begin to lose 
time ?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is fixed by the capacity of the engine and the grade ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are there points where it would be very dangerous to have your express cars 
side-tracked 2—A. I think it would be extremely dangerous at all but the main offices 
where we have ample facilities for protection. 

Q. At all but the main offices ?—A. Yes. 

Q. At all but large cities where you could have police protection ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pringle: ; 

Q. In carrying bullion, supposing you were to leave Vancouver on Monday where 
would you be likely to stop on Saturday night ?—A. You mean leaving on Saturday ? 

Q. Well, leaving on Monday or leaving on Wednesday ?—A. Well, leaving on 
Wednesday we get down to Port Arthur or somewhere east of Port Arthur probably 
on the north shore of Lake Superior. 

Q. About Missinabie?—A. Yes, I think probably you would 

Q. In earrying that bullion you of course always have to have special guard, have 
you not 2A. We have one man in charge, he is armed. 

Q. You consider there would be great risk attending your being stopped along the 
line on Saturday night in isolated places?—A. It would be very difficult to provide 
the necessary protection either in men or in a proper place to put this bullion or other 
goods. 


By Mr. Chrysler: 


s Q. There is one point you have not covered and that is about stopping a car in 
_ winter. We have always hitherto been speaking about the protection against heat, 
what about the protection against cold? Could you have a ear stopped under such 
circumstances without the goods becoming frozen ?—A. A carload of express matter 
—getting away from the fruit and fish—where shipped in carloads is made up of a 
miscellaneous line of stuff. Some of it requires to be protected from the heat and 
1—73 
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some requires to be protected from the cold. These cars would have to be set out on 
the siding possibly at some small point on the north shore of Lake Superior where 
there is no accommodation in the stations for this stuff, assuming it could be un- 
loaded, and there is no way to heat the cars properly if they stand on the siding. 

Q. And would many of the goods you carry suffer loss by exposure?—A. We 
carry large quantities of cut flowers from Ontario points to Manitoba and as far west 
as Calgary. They have got to be kept at an even temperature, and fish and oysters 
have to be kept at an even temperature. 


The Cuamman.—Unless there is some one else to be heard in connection with the 
express companies, I presume we will take Mr. Stout’s testimony as covering. that 
whole matter. Now we will hear representatives of the marine shipping interests. 


Mr. Francis Kine addressed the committee as follows :— 


The Dominion Marine Association and the Shipping Federation represented by 
Mr. Meredith of Montreal—we two are practically joming hands in anything that is 
said to-day because we represent together the shipping interests from the head of lake 
navigation to the Atlantic seaboard. I have not proposed, nor has Mr. Meredith, to 
bring forward evidence unless it is necessary to corroborate something that we say, 
first hand. There is here to-day Mr. Cuttle, president of the Marine Transportation 
Company, who may be able to speak for the great lake trade, and Mr. Smith, of the 
Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company, who could speak for the passenger and 
freight trade, and Mr. Murphy and others for the Ottawa Transportation Company, 
who are engaged in some of the minor inland waters. If necessary they can be called 
upon to corroborate anything I could say. But if I may be permitted I would like 
just to state as shortly and as concisely as I can our view of the matter, how the Act 
will affect us, and how we come to propose amendments which we think ought to be 
made. We speak in the first place not merely in the interests of a class. We are not 
speaking entirely for the benefit of the shipping interests. There is probably nothing 
that touches the individual in Canada as closely as the transportation question, and 
when we speak and argue against certain clauses in the Bill we are arguing for what 
we consider the interests from the public point of view as well as from our own im- 
mediate point of view. And taking that ground we join hands with the railways as 
well who also are as intimately connected with the trade and commerce of the country. 
We have to endorse what has been said this morning on behalf of the railways and to 
say that that evidence is evidence in support of everything that we may claim. The 
two interests are so intimately connected, interwoven and bound up together, that 
anything that affects one affects the other. I do not know that I could take any more 
concise example of that than to speak of the actual shortage such as occurred last 
season in Georgian bay ports. On that occasion we saw vessels arriving from Fort 
William with grain compelled to tie up for four or five days at the wharves at Depot 
Harbour simply because the elevators could not discharge their loads because there — 
were no cars to discharge them into. And if the cars cannot be sent forward one day's 
delay will result in congestion-and disorganization. Everything that has been said so 
far seems to point most clearly to the difficulty in trying to discriminate between 
different classes of transportation, and we propose to ask at the very outset for an 
amendment that will avoid that necessity. We ask in the memorial which we will — 
present for the same free and uninterrupted transportation for goods as for passeng- 
ers. We propose certain amendments which will meet the case by the addition of a | 
word or two, leaving the Bill otherwise unchanged. We would like the committee to 
understand at the outset that the object of these amendments is to get over the difi- — 
culties that confront us and to provide the same transportation for goods as for pas- _ 
sengers. We propose to substitute for section (e) in the clause dealing with exemp- © 
tions, the following: ‘The conveying of travellers, freight, express, or His Majesty’s — 
mails, the operation of any vessel or railway, or the doing of any work incidental — 
thereto.” The proposal which we would submit would be that clauses (g) and (h) 2 
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should be struck out as in the event of the adoption of this amendment they would 
become unnecessary. Then in order that the through transportation route might not 
be hampered, we would require the following amendment in substitution for clause 
(g) : ‘The operation of the canals of the Dominion as at the passing of this Act or 
as may be from time to time determined by the Governor General in Council.’ Then 
we would suggest respectfully as well the insertion of the word ‘emergency’ prior to 
_ the word ‘necessity’ in the beginning of clause 4. There are works in connection 
with transportation which must be attended to, such as wrecking operations, and which 
might not be covered by the words ‘ necessity’ or ‘mercy.’ These are the amendments 
which we propose, and we have these reasons to advance which I think will commend 
themselves as just and reasonable, and scarcely requiring testimony to support them. 
In the first place we are speaking in the general interest as well as our own. In the 
second place it is not quite clear to us—and that is one reason why we are making 
the recommendation—exactly what the interests are that are supporting the Bill. We 
think that those interests whatever they may be will just as well justify and require 
uninterrupted transportation of freight as uninterrupted transportation of passengers 
and mails. We think the interests are the same, we think the distinction is illogical 
and that it does not satisfy any public demand. There are inconsistencies in connec- 
tion with the suggested legislation which will at once suggest themselves. For instance, 
that the members of an opera troupe should go as they have been going Sunday after 
Sunday as first-class passengers from Montreal to Toronto or from Toronto to Mont- 
real in order that they may be on hand to play in the opera house in either city, where- 
as a very important piece of machinery required to replace a breakdown in a pump- 
ing station at some point should be held up because it would violate the prohibitive 
clauses of the Bill. The distinctions can be elaborated in an immense number of 
cases, but that occurs to me at the moment in support of our idea that it is very difh- 
cult to exempt the traveller and prohibit the freight. 


Mr. Firzpatrick.—It is a delightful contrast—an opera troupe and a piece of 
machinery, is it not ? 

Mr. Kine.—Our argument of course applies entirely in favour of machinery. 

Mr. Firzparrick.—That depends sometimes on the conditions. 


| Mr. Macponeti.—An opera troupe may be compelled to leave their scenery be- 
hind and go on themselves. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—I think there are more serious aspects of this matter can be 
pressed than that. 

Mr. Kine.—With permission then I would point out that the suggestion to dis- 
tinguish freight and passengers becomes an impossible one in connection with vessels 
which carry both freight and passengers. In section (e) the conveying of passengers 
is to be permitted. ._ In section (h), with certain exceptions, the conveying of freight 
is to be prohibited. There are a very great number of vessels engaged in conveying 
both passengers and freight, and we are immediately face to face with the difficulty 
that we of the shipping interests have failed to find out really what rights we have. 
Take a vessel reaching a port and having certain freight to discharge. Take a vessel 
arriving at Quebee and having freight to leave off at Quebec before going on with 
her passengers to Montreal. Under section (h) she would have to tie up at 
- Quebee because she would have freight and she could not proceed to her next 
- port of eall after midnight on Saturday and her passengers would have to re- 
main or go on by train. Jt seems to me that there is a difficulty there and 
that the effort to straighten it out will lead to further difficulty. If the convey- 
ing of passengers is to be the first and most requisite thing then the mere conveyance 
of passengers on that vessel should enable them to carry forward the freight as well. 
If, on the other hand, the facts that freight is there is going to stop that vessel then it 
will work great injustice to the passengers and the difficulty is apparent at once. The 
difficulty is a real difficulty anc that is one of the reasons why we suggest that both 
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should be exempted and not one allowed and the other prevented from going forward. — 
This morning we heard the statements of the railway officials in connection with the 
operation of trains, and the difficulty of distinguishing sufficiently between perishable 
goods and non-perishable goods, live stock, and other freight. Clause (g) seems to 
be framed with the idea that either live stock or perishable goods might be, or perhaps 
usually were carried forward in individual trains exclusively, but it has been clearly 
shown that that is not so, and we are face to face with the injustice of tying up cer- 
tain carloads because there is not enough to make up a train load of perishable goods 
or live stock, or on the other hand trying to forward those two or three cars so that 
they may be available at another point. But perhaps the main point that we want to 
make in connection with the railroads is that the country requires the right to moye 
forward its freight in order that it may compete with similar interests to the south. 
The route to the seaboard from the interior by Canadian vessels and Canadian rail- 
roads is handicapped by higher insurance rates on the St. Lawrence, which at certain 
seasons of the year are 50 per cent higher than on shipments by way of Portland and 
New York. At all times it is to some extent higher. Then we have several other ser- — 
ious handicaps. We have only seven months of navigation as against twelve months 
in the country to the south, and now it is further proposed to handicap us by depriy- 
ing us of one day out of the seven for the transportation of freight. This would pro-— 
duce such a serious condition as to almost cut us out of competition. Now, that mat- 
ter I know has been considered by the government before. . It was not so very long 
ago that the locks on the Sault Ste. Marie canal were open all day Sunday in order 
to meet the competition on the locks of the country to the south at St. Mary’s river. 
Further than that the locks on the Welland and the St. Lawrence have been open, not 
all Sunday, but during certain hours in order to enable traffic to go forward. That 
is all we urge, and the purpose is to enable us to bring goods down to the seaboard. 
At certain seasons of the year the canals are open altogether in October and Novem- 
ber. Now, that recognition has been given us by the government in order to enable 
us to compete with our rivals to the south. But this Bill would close the canals alto- 
gether from midnight on Saturday to midnight on Sunday, which would be a very 
serious matter indeed. Then in 1908, for the very purpose of assisting and protecting 
and fostering the Canadian trade from the interior to the seaboard, the government 
removed the canal tolls and made all the canals of the Dominion as free as the ocean. 
The most important point that led to that action was that evidence was adduced to the 
then Minister of Railways and Canals for the purpose of showing that if the tolls 
were taken off that the slight disadvantage that the Canadian route was labouring 
under at that time would be changed into an advantage in its favour of a fraction of 
a cent. That was considered to be sufficient then to warrant the taking off of the tolls. 
The present Bill would impose by its restrictions a disadvantage to the Canadian 
route that would be in direct opposition to the policy then adopted and since adhered 
to and is liable to militate so seriously against the Canadian route as to destroy the 
advantages heretofore gained. So far I have had reference to the canals and the com- 
petition in the country to the south of us. The Bill again prohibits absolutely the 
employment of labour on Sunday. Mr. Chrysler has referred to that once or twice 
already. At the same time the corporations, the railway corporations and vessel own- 
ers must look after their railway crews and their vessel crews at whatever ports or 
points they happen to be—whether it be the first divisional point on the railway or 
the first port of call of the vessel—when Sunday begins. The railway company or cor- 
poration must look after its men but it receives no compensation for doing so during 
that day. They must also look after their trains and their vessels, but they receive 
no compensation for that whatever. As you know, bad results are almost certain 
to follow the enforced idleness of the crew of a vessel or of a train in a port or place 
other than their homes. In fact the argument that we have advanced is simply this: 
apart from the question of competition, the whole system of transportation is such an 
intricate mechanism, so delicately adjusted, requires such continuous operation that 
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to take one day out of the seven results in disorganization or congestion which is 
almost fatal to successful operation. It may be said again that the extra rates prevail 
in the case of vessels as of railway trains, or in the operation of them on Sundays, and 
that that will be almost a sufficient safeguard against unnecessary work on Sunday. 
Mr. Firzpatrick.—What do you mean by that last observation ? 
Mr. Kine.—Mr. Meredith will be more familiar with the shipping to the port of 
Montreal. I understand they pay at least double in Montreal. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. Not to the crew ?—A. Not to the regular crew, but to an immense number of 
hands who may be required to assist in the operation of the vessel at the docks—load- 
ing and unloading. The Bill would have a prohibitory effect. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. Does it have to have a prohibitory effect now ?—A. I think that probably is 
one of the very important reasons why, as has been stated, there is no more work done 
on Sundays than is absolutely necessary to save the operation of the road or of the 
vessel. 

Q. Your contention is that the common carrier should be free and exempt from 
all Sunday regulations? That is your contention, is it?—A. In effect it comes to 
that. 

Q. You would permit a tramp steamer to load and discharge her cargo on Sunday 
just as she would do on Monday or any other day ?—A. If we could find a possible 
method of limiting that work so as to merely protect the transportation interests and 
leave things just exactly as they are now, it would be perfectly satisfactory to the 
shipping interests. What they are trying to avoid is absolute prohibition. 

Q. Your idea goes far enough to wipe the Bill out altogether, I suppose ?—A. No, 
not at all. We are saying, sir c 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. You mean in so far as it relates to the shipping interests?--A. Merely in so 
far as it relates to the transportation interests. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Apart from the manufacturing interests 7—A. The manufacturer is in a dif- 
ferent position. He can make his shifts for the night or the day. With us the cessa- 
tion of operations leads to such congestion and disorganization as to imperil success- 
ful operation. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. Have you been-able to think of any plan which might reasonably be applied 
to Sunday labour in connection with transportation and obviate the work which is 
done at present ?—A. We have found great difficulty. We have tried hard to think of 
an amendment that will sufficiently safeguard the interests of transportation and pre- 
vent that desecration of the Sabbath which every one is equally anxious to prevent. 

Q. Could you not make any suggestion ?—A. We have failed so far to do it. We 
have thought only of the one to put freight in the same position as passengers. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. On what basis are the men hired in the inland transportation ? Are they hired 
by the season ?—A. The captains are hired for the whole season, so much “or the year, 
but the men are paid by the month. 

Q. Do they sign articles ?—A. The captain is the only one. 

Q. The captain is the only one ?—A. Yes. 

Q. The others are hired by the month ?—A. We would probably pick them up 
at Montreal and take them up to Fort William and lose them when we go back to 
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By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Speaking of the canals, has the closing of the canals on part of the Sunday 
been satisfactory to the shipping interests?—A. It has not left us free as to the 
south, but it has put us in this position that we have no complaint to make and no 
desire to make any complaint. Our proposed amendment is merely that we should 
be left in the position we are in now. 

Q. I understand that the canals are closed from early in the spring until Oc- 
tober at six o’clock in the morning until nine o’clock in the evening ?~A. With the 
exception of the Sault canal. 

Q. All of them are open upon Sundays in order to allow the grain to go through? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is satisfactory to you ?—A. Perfectly satisfactory. The matter has 
been brought up twice in the Marine Association. 


Mr. Privcie.—Of course if this Bill became law the canals would not then be open 
until six o’clock Sunday morning, nor could they be opened at nine o’clock at night. 


Mr. Firzpatrick.—Or at any time. 
Mr. Prinete.—On Sunday. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. No doubt in the fall when there is a great rush of grain through the St. Law- 
rence route, the canals have to be opened on Sunday in order to get the grain through? 
—A. Undoubtedly, and the very least thing would send it from Fort William or Parry 
Sound to Buffalo. 


The CHaiRMAN.—Would you hand in those amendments. Is that all you wish to 
say. 

Mr. King.—Unless you desire to hear directly from some of the corporations that 
I represent. 


The CHairmMAan.—You have probably given all they would state. 


Mr. Kine.—I would like Mr. Meredith to speak on behalf of the shipping federa- 
tion. 


Mr. F. Merepiru, of Montreal, was then called and said: I have very few words 
to add to what Mr. King has said. The fact of the matter is that 


The Cuarrman.—Do you represent more the ocean marine than the inland marine? 


Mr. MerepitH.—Yes, in Montreal, I represent the shipping federation of Canada, 
which represents a tonnage of about 443,000. It is all the shipping from Montreal to 
the sea, including all the gulf and all the coasting trade. The ships that make up this 
federation in trade in winter to Halifax, Sydney and St. John and in summer they go 
up the St. Lawrence to Quebec or Montreal as the case may be. I may say that being 
a Canadian the argument that appeals to me and must appeal to all of us Canadians 
is this: That in the shipping we are in competition with the Americans to the south 
of us—there is no getting over it. We have to bear in mind also that we have only 
seven months in the year for trading in the St. Lawrence as against the twelve months 
which the Americans have to Portland, Boston and New York. Furthermore they 
have better terminals than we have. This is not a thing we like to advertise, but never- 
theless it is a fact. They have the appliances for loading and unloading cargo which 
are superior.to ours. That lessens their freight charges. It was mainly owing to these 
facts. and to other facts which were very ably set forth by the shipping people to the 
present government, that the government saw fit to help us in the way of improving 
the lights and fog signals, and so forth on the St. Lawrence. They saw that we were 
competing with our neighbours to the south, that we were handicapped in many ways, 
and thought that by improving these lights and signals that the insurance rates on 
our hulls and on our cargoes would be diminished to an extent that they would be 
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more on a par with what the United States ship owner pays on his hull, and the per- 
sons who ship cargoes pay on the cargoes they ship, to and from United States ports. 
_As I stated a moment ago, we do not like to advertise the defects that we are labouring 
under in Canada. I may say at once that we are in favour of everybody getting as 
much rest on Sunday as possible, there is no doubt about that, but we wish you to 
bear in mind that there are certain amendments which are necessary if we are going 
to be left in the field, if we are going to successfully encounter the opposition we meet 
with in Portland, Boston and New York in getting. freight. Now here is the 
; situation at present: Our offices on Sunday are closed. Wo do not do any business 
é on Sunday in Montreal, Halifax or any of the ports that we go to excepting such as 
: may be absolutely necessary, such as loading or unloading a pressing cargo or what is 
-_ oeeasioned by accident. The question was put by one of you gentlemen to Mr. King 
as to what happens to the seamen at the port. Now the seaman of course is paid by 
the month and he cannot be ordered to work on Sunday. If he is ordered he can re- 
fuse to work. If he does work voluntarily he is paid extra over and above the usual 
rates. Now, as to the amount of labour done on Sunday it is infinitesimal. Nobody 
who has taken the trouble to go down to any of the wharves at the different places I 
have mentioned at its most busy time when the season is on but will say that the 
amount of labour done is not worth talking about. But the same condition in regard 
to this labour prevails in the United States, and the same amount of labour is done in 
that country. In cases of necessity it is allowed in England, where they are very 
particular about the Sabbath. Now, if we are going to have the law changed so as to 
prevent us from doing, for instance, any work of unloading or loading when such 
work is absolutely necessary on Sunday, I fail to see, with the handicaps we are 
jabouring under, how we are going to compete with the ports of Boston, Portland and 
New York. I may tell you that the freights we are now charging are as low as We can 
offer and leave any profit at all. At times last year a great army of the lines were 
actually working at a loss. Now let us take a forcible example of what the effect will 
be if this Bill goes into force without any amendment. Take for instance a vessel like 
the Victorian, or one of the new ©.P.R. steamships. She might be coming up the 
river and might reach Quebec on Sunday morning. 

| We will take the Victorian for instance, as the new Empress boats will not go 
x any further than Quebec, but take the Victorian or one of the large passenger boats 
that carries passengers and freight. If she is inward bound she stops at Quebec, even 
if she does not discharge freight she stops at Quebec, say at three o’clock on Sunday 
: morning, to get the immigrant passengers off there, and she has to remain there until 
: Monday morning. For a boat such as the Victorian, or her sister ship, that will mean 
a loss of between $900 and $1,000. But the freight that that boat would discharge in 
Quebec would be very very small indeed because as a matter of fact the bulk of this 
: freight goes to Montreal and is discharged there. But under this Bill that ship would 
2 be held up at Quebec during the whole of Sunday at this great loss. That is simply 
one instance of the way the Bill would operate. Take it at the other way. Supposing 
that the railway companies were transferring their freight or live stock, and the train 
arrives, as they do sometimes, owing to delays that they cannot control, on Saturday 
night late. We have to hold our ships, these boats are depending on freight, they 
cannot go to sea empty and after these trains arrive, as I have said late on Saturday 
night, under this Bill, if the Bill is not amended, we could not load anything at all, 
‘and the boats would be held up all through Sunday. I would like to impress upon 
the committee that we have observed Sunday, I do not think there is any person pre 
sent who would state, or who could state, that the steamship companies had not done 
as little work as possible on Sunday, for the very good reason that we have to pay 
twice the rates for Sunday labour at Montreal’and other ports in Canada. In so far 
‘as the steamship business is concerned, work costs twice as much on Sunday as on 
any other day. Now any expense that we have to incur has naturally to be charged 
to the freight. The steamship company is not going to stand it, so that it has to be 
charged up to somebody, and it is added to the freight. It will be raadily understood 
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that we are not going to employ people at double wages if we can possibly help it. I 
may be wrong, but it appears to me that it is only common sense that the mere fact 
that we have to pay double wages on Sunday, is the greatest incentive to us, even if 
we had no moral scruples at all, not to work men on Sunday if we can help it. Thi: 
to my mind is the great safeguard. 
Another point which I would urgently put before you is this, there is no obliga- 
tion on anybody that the ship employs to work on Sunday. There is absolutely no 
obligation, it is purely voluntary, and as I say, if you will only think of the infinitesi- 
mal small number of men compelled to work on Sunday and the immense loss not 
only to the steamship companies individually, but to the country as a whole, because 
it is the country that is going to suffer, you will have to conclude that a small number 
will have to suffer to a certain extent for the benefit of the many. Of course if 
steamship people in other countries had to work under an Act something on the same 
lines as the one you have before you, it would not strike us so heavily. I do not 
want to exaggerate matters but I am informed that if this Bill goes through without 
amendiment we would lose the freight from Montreal and from Quebec during the 
summer season, that it would be impussible for us to get freight because we would 
hive to add the loss we would sustain by this Bill to the freights we already charge. 
That difterence would be sufficient to allow the Americans to offer such freight rates 
as would result in their carrying by American bottoms and over American railways 
the freight which should naturally be carried by Canadian bottoms and Canadian 
railways. I say without hesitation that if required, I think I can supply such 
evidence as to convince the committee on that point. It is a serious state of affairs. 
If the present Bill passes without proper amendment we will lose the freight, the 
bulk of the frefght which now goes from Montreal and Quebee and other Canadian 
ports, and it will go by American bottoms and on American railways. Of course if 
we cannot offer sufficiently low rates from Canadian ports, the railways themselves 
cannot furnish the merchandise, because they, themselves, would be so handicapped 
that they would find themselves in this position: The American railways would carry 
the freight to American ports. This is not a steamship matter, it is a matter that 
pertains to the welfare of the whole of this country. We have to make up our minds 
as to whether we are going to carry our own produce out of our own country, 
whether we are going to make the money that is to be made in earrying it, or whet: 
we are going to allow the produce of our own country to get into American bottoms 
or American railways to Boston, Portland or New York. I do not know whether it is 
necessary for me to say that it is impossible for us to control the arrival of steamships 
so that they will not arrive on Sunday at Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, St. John or 
Sydney. We all know the effects of fogs and currents and accidents which we recog- 
nize we cannot humanly control. For the very good reason that we have to pay 
double wages, we do not have our vessels arrive or leave on Sunday or have work done 
on Sunday if we can possibly help it, not so much from moral grounds, some peopl 
may think that, but from the fact that it does not pay us. The question was asked 
by one of you gentlemen, as to whether Norwegian steamers load or leave on Sunday, 
tramp steamers. I have had considerable experience with Norwegian tramps, and 
they no more think of loading or unloading on Sunday than any other boats, they 
cannot afford to do it. The passenger boat steamers are in the same category. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. What do you mean when you say that the passenger steamers are in the same 
category as the tramps?—A. What I mean is this, that for the same reason they can- 
not afford to work on Sunday because they have to pay the double wages. We cannot 
tell our crew to work on Sunday, because they can refuse to work, and if we do ask 
them to work, we have to pay them apart from their monthly wage. 

Q. What you mean is, the crew of both are at liberty to refuse to work if they 
want to, but you want to be at liberty to ask them to work if you want to?—A. Yes, 


but we want to be able to think out some amendment that will be less harsh than the | 
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Gmendment we proposed, but it has been difficult to get an amendment that will enable 
it to do what we may be called upon to do. We do not intend to work on Sunday 
unless it is absolutely necessary. Now, there is only one other handicap that I wish 
to refer to and that is this question of insurance rates. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

Q. Before you leave that there is another subject. Let me suggest the difficulty 
I have had in my mind with respect to the St. Lawrence route in autumn. The sea- 
son closes very abruptly in the autumn and it is sometimes material from your stand- 
point that you should be allowed to take advantage of Sunday labour in order that 
you could get your ships out of the St. Lawrence. You had better develop that point. 
That is a real difficulty and I would like to see how that could be got around. Is it not 
a fact that the St. Lawrence has been known to freeze in from practically one day 
to the other and it is a matter of vital importance to get the ships out of the St. Law- 
rence before the season closes ?—A. Yes, as everybody knows, there is no regular clos- 
ing of the St. Lawrence. We are dependent entirely on the weather. We may think 
we can keep navigation open until a certain date, say until December, when as a mat- 
ter of fact owing to a climatic change that comes suddenly on us, we find ourselves 
having ships at Montreal, far away from the sea, and we have the government telling 
us, as they have often done, that they are going to take out the buoys. they have to 
take them out earlier than usual, because they are a very expensive commodity, and 
they have their own troubles to cope with in saving them. When the government does 
that and a change comes such as I have spoken of, we have the labour question to 
deal with. We have to get as many men as we can, a great many more than under 
usual conditions. Then, I admit, we have to disregard to a certain extent the general 
tule that obtains as to Sunday work and we have to pay double wages to get our ships 
out. It is not only a question of the cargo but of the safety of the ships and the men 
on board. But that is due to the country we live in, it is not a thing we want to ad- 
vertise, we do not want to see it go out to the world, that we are handicapped to such an 
extent as we are, or that we are at all at the mercy of our American competitors. 

Q. Leaving the American competitor out of it for a moment, what about wreck- 
ing, which is also a difficulty, because I understood that when the wrecking process 
has begun, when the salvage process has practically begun, it cannot be interrupted, 
during the time you are going on with it, Sunday or any other day?—A. Oh, no, per- 
haps we have presumed too much, but we have presumed that when a steamer has met 
with a mishap or stranded that it is a case of necessity. 

Q. That would be a work of necessity, no doubt about that?—A. I think so. 


Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that under existing conditions as far as ocean 
steamer traffic is concerned, you regard one day in the week as a day of rest as far as 
possible?—A. So much so 

Q. Practically it is only in a case of emergency or a work of necessity that there 
is labour done on that day?—A. Yes, I say that, I have no hesitation in saying that. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 
Q. For which you have to pay double wages ?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Are you satisfied with a condition of affairs that will largely perpetuate the 
position that you have now ?—A. I do not know whether I quite understand you, I 
want to be perfectly frank with you, I am quite willing to stand by what I have said. 

Q. I understood that you had made the statement that what you apprehended was 
that the people you represented, the steamship people, would be satisfied with a con- 
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tinuation of the condition of affairs now going on, without any more limitations ?—A. 
Yes, we are satisfied with what is going on now, but what we are fearful of is, T hardly 
believe that it was the intention of whoever is responsible for introducing this 
measure—— 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

Q. I am sorry you are not better informed ?—A. I beg your pardon, I did not 
refer to you. But what I meant was that what we are fearful of is that some con- 
struction might be put upon the wording of this Bill if it passes in its present form 
which might be used to harass us. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Which would make illegal the doing of those exceptional acts which you do 
now occasionally at times of emergency ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to make clear what you intended ?—A. Yes. I would like you to bear 
with me, gentlemen, just one moment longer_and then J will withdraw. For instance, 
I would request that when you are dealing with this Bill you remember this one point 
which is always a matter of anxiety to me, and that is, that we are paying on Canadian 
hulls, every Canadian hull that goes down or comes up the St. Lawrence from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent more insurance than if the vessel went to Boston or New York. 

Q. Or Halifax ?—A. I do not know the rates, I should doubt very much if there 
ista difference. 


Mr. Frrzpatrick.—Halifax is supposed to be the North Atlantic. 


Mr. Sinctatr—There is a difference between Halifax and the St. Lawrence. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. Have you any desire whatever to do ordinary freighting business on Sunday ? 
—A. We do not want to do it, we prefer not to do it, but there are occasions when. we 
have to do it. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 

Q. You are satisfied with the words ‘ emergency, necessity or mercy’ in line two 
of clause 4 of the Bill. I think that is what Mr. King suggests. Your argument has 
been for that one word ?—A. So long as it is made plain that we will not be subject 
to any difficulty in carrying on operations as at present. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. You say you pay double wages on Sunday. How. did that come about ? Is 


there an organization, and do they regulate the wages of their men ?—A. It has been 
the custom, sir, since I have been connected with the port, that is about twenty years. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Is it the result of the demand of the men as an organized body, or was it 
voluntarily given by the company ?—A. I understand it is the result of the demand of 
the men. I want to be as careful as I can in replying to your questions.. 

Q. Which, of course, would be evidence that the men do not want Sunday labour 
themselves ?—A. Unless they get properly paid. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. The men are free to work or not on Sunday as they choose, and if they want 
to work they say we get double pay ?—A. Yes, and the crew who get paid by the 
month, if they are asked to work on Sunday they need not do so, but if they do they 
get double pay. 
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Q. That is on shore or in port ?~A. Yes, doing port work. You can recognize 
why we feel more anxious over this Bill than do certain other people is this, that we 
are so handicapped at present owing to the large insurance rates that we have to pay 
that we recognize if this Bill is adopted without amendment that it practically means 
that the ship is going to stand idle at the great loss I have mentioned. If you are 
going to tie up a ship so that work is not allowed for one day, there is going to be a 
heavy charge on somebody. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. It will destroy your power to compete with the American ports ?—A. As I 
stated, the insurance on the hull is from 25 to 50 per cent higher than it is to Boston 
and New York. But that is not the end of it, the insurance on the cargoes, on the 
merchandise we carry is from 25 to 50 per cent higher than via Boston and New York. 


By Mr. Sinclair : 
Q. What rate do you pay on the hulls from Montreal, that is for crossing the 
Atlantic ?—A. I cannot tell you. Mr. Robb can tell you. 


Mr. Rospp.—It depends upon the classification of the hull, but it runs from 5 to 
6 and 8 guineas per £100. 


By Mr. Macdonald : 
Q. Is that a time policy ?—A. Just for the season. 


Mr. Merepiru.—The position that we find ourselves in, apart from the insurance, 
is that we only have a short season, more or less seven months out of the twelve 
which they enjoy at other ports such as New York, Boston or Portland. If this Bill 
goes through without amendment it is going to force us to put up our rates, and if 
we advance our rates we are going to lose the carrying trade. Some of my clients 
said to me, ‘we cannot put up our rates,’ and I answered, ‘if you cannot this business 
must go to the American ports because you cannot afford to handle it” That is a 
matter that we would all deplore. 

Apart from tying up one of our large ocean pasenger steamers at Quebec, if 1% 
should arrive say at three o’clock in the morning on Sunday, under the provisions of 
this Bill ; the vessel has to discharge her third-class passengers at Quebec, that is the 
rule that all the immigrants have to land, but she has of necessity to keep her cabin 
passengers on board, and she would, under this Bill, have to remain there until Monday. 
We submit that it would be a great hardship, I doubt very much whether the men, when 
their ship is tied up in Quebec, if they are allowed to go into the city, would not be 
better off on board where we have services which they can attend if they are on board. 
I may not have covered all the necessary points in my remarks, but this petition, 
because, gentlemen, it is nothing more or less than a petition which we have prepared 
for your consideration, contains our requests. We come before you and ask you not 
to make it impossible for us to do business, because that is practically what the Bill 
amounts to. This petition which we have prepared sets forth in detail, far better than 
I can do it in words, the amendments which we ask you to make to the Bill and the 
reason for the amendments. 


Mr. Ross called. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick : 
Q. What would be the comparative rate of insurance as between Montreal, Port- 
land and Boston during the summer season ?—A. While I have not the list here, I 
think it runs from 25 to 30 per cent. 
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Q. That is the difference ?—A. That is the difference in the rates. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 
Q. Is that on hull or cargo ?—A. On cargo, there are very few hulls quoted on 
this side. 


Mr. C. J. Smiru, general manager of the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Com- 
pany, being called. 


I represent the Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Company, doing business 
between Hamilton and Chicoutimi, and along the rivers flowing into the St. Law- 
rence. Gentlemen, our case is in many respects similar to that of the railways and 
to the ocean lines, excepting with respect to the local complications. The local com- 
plication on our lines arises in this respect that, our boats are of the type, in the 
first place, that has to get and carry freight business along with their passenger busi- 
ness in order to give a service on the route. They stop at very small ports all the way 
up or along the route designated. Another condition to which we have to call atten- 
tion is that there are some large steamers that do not make your small ports at all, and 
it would be impossible for us to do our business and take eare of the locality, a> 
make the through connections with the different railways not only in Canada but in 
the United States, and with the ocean lines, if we had to tie up at the first port of 
call and wait for the unloading of freight, as this Bill makes necessary. Then again 
in the vicinity of Montreal we also have a very large number of boats which might 
almost be called, and which we call ferries. Whether an interpretation of the Act will 
permit the operation of these steamers is a question which is not quite clear to us, for this 
reason, that a large number of them earry vehicles, and whether when they are carry- 
ing vehicles they are held to be ferries, or whether their contents would be considere:| 
as freight we do not know. Therefore, we ask that the Bill be amended so that these 
boats may be permitted to carry vehicles in connection with the passenger trafiic. 
When we get down to Quebec, down to the gulf, in running our steamers we are carry- 
ing virtually the necessities of life to the districts through which we run. There are 
a very large number of hotels along the route and these hotels do a large business in 
the summer time, and our steamers have to carry necessities not only for the hotels, 
but for the whole country, and in that way we have to look after the proper distribu- 
tion of freight over this continuous route from Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston, Pres- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, right through, and if there ‘is any congestion of traffic it 
would be a serious difficulty. In order to deliver to the manufacturers supplies and 
material which they require, and move the dairy produce, the cheese and live stock, 
we have to keep up a continuous chain of navigation. One condition that makes it 
very serious, something I might say we cannot control, is the elements; the question 
of fogs, tides, and winds are all matters that must be taken into consideration in th > 
question of navigation and make it practically impossible for the company to govern 
the movements of their ships so as to conform to the restrictions made in the Bill. I 
might say in regard to Sunday work, there is no port work done; simply such work 
as is necessary to maintain a continuous service on week days to the terminal ports. 
Any boat that happens to be there on Sunday is left there. At the present time our 
time cards are all distributed throughout the whole country, and the railways with 
which we connect the American lines to the south of us, the New York Central, the 
Pennsylvania, and those lines with whom we have for years been working a continuous 
time table, if we are allowed to run the company’s traffic as we have been doing, these 
time cards that are out to-day would be of no effect and the whole business that we 
have been working up for thirty years would be lost. A 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. You have no boats that carry passengers exclusively?—A. No. 
Q. They are all mixed boats?—A. Yes, all mixed boats. 
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By Mr. Sinclair: 
@. How many boats have you {_A. There are about twenty-eight in commission. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. Your freight business is almost exclusively a local freight business?—A. Yes, 
a svaall part of it is through-traffic, but it is a local traffic. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Very little freight business between Hamilton and Montreal is earried on 
Sundays!—A. We carry freight on all our regular boats, the freight business is 
nearly ali perishable freight. Toronto merchandise does not work down east of 
Iingston, and Montreal freight goes west to points which the Toronto freight does 
net come to. 


By Mr. Miller: 


(. If you are not permitted to take on freight on Sunday it would be no incon- 
yenicnce to you or anybody else?—A. We could not operate the line. 

Q. If yeu are not allowed to take on freight on Sunday ?—A. If we could not 
take on freight on the Sunday boat, it would have to wait for three days until the next 
boat came and in the meantime it would go to the railways; it would be impossible to 
de business that way, and to keep up a continuous chain of navigation it is imper- 
ative that we should be allowed to do this business. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. You operate on Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence?—A. The big boats, the 
Kingston and the Toronto, only operate during the two summer months, July and 
August, and they are put on in connection with the American railways, to make 
through connections down the St. Lawrence. We do not run ferries to Montreal, we 
have one to Laprairie, one to Longueuil, one to Boucherville, one down the south 
shore to Sore!, and another to the north shore. 

Q. What will be the effect on your business if this Bill passes?—A. We will have 
to change our whole system. For instance, if we were allowed to carry only a straight 
passenger business, it would not be profitable, the boats were not built for that purpose, 
and the business has not been worked up on these lines. We could not take care of 
our industries which have all been located along these routes. If we had to stop tak- 
ing freight on Sundays a certain class of our boats could not run, because we take the 
freights for ballast and when we get down to Kingston, to have to lay over for 24 
hours, it would not only be a serious injury to the class of freight we carry and to com- 
merce, but it would mean the loss of the passenger business, because the people could 
not go on our boats, they could not reach their destination. 


By Mr. Miller: 

Q. What class of freight do you carry and take on on Sunday?—A. On Sunday 
our business is generally—well, it may be called more or less express freight. You see, 
all along that river route there they would not bring in more freight on Saturday 

than necessary. 
Q. That is just when I was thinking, that the class of freight you will take care 
of on Sunday would not be such as would be useful to you as ballast ?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Express freights you would not carry in the hull?—A. We put it on the 
main deck, through freights we carry in the hull, and on the main deck. Just around 
Montreal it has been customary to work up shipments during the week, for instance, 
butter and cheese is very largely brought out on Saturday, and these boats go down 
and coming up on Sunday night they bring up butter and cheese and live stock for 
the Monday markets. We hold our boats at different points for six or seven hours, for 
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instance, the boat at Richelieu river stays there until four o’clock Sunday afternoon 
and then brings up the produce from along that river to Montreal. 

Q. What is the object of that?—A. The object is to catch the Monday morning 
market, in order that eattle-may not be forced to remain on board our boats or in the 
yards, they have to be handled on Sunday. The farmers themselves and the drovers, 
those in charge of these cattle, wish to stay at home on Sunday until four o’clock, and 
then they will follow the cattle to the markets. A very large percentage of the people 
bring their merchandise to Montreal in our boats themselves. It is a practice of very 
long standing, and they gather up the produce in certain districts, and buy in a sort 
of local way, and aggregate a certain amount which they bring up on the Sunday boat. 

Q. And then Sunday is, in the carrying of that freight, a particularly busy day ?— 
A. No, sir, it is only busy so far as that peculiar industry is concerned, it is not a 
large business, there is not five or ten tons of it sometimes at a given point, and it is in 
small packages. It is not a large business for us but it is a large business for the 
owners. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. But the same condition exists, perhaps not with your company, but with others 
west of Montreal, they start out on Sunday night and get into Montreal on Monday 
about noon?—A. Yes, our boats get in earlier than that. 


By Mr. Miller: 

Q. What will happen if you are prohibited from putting on or taking off on Sun- 
day anything but perishable freights?—A. We could never do it that way, it is impos- 
sible to pick up perishable freight, because that will probably be mixed with 60 or 70 
per cent of other merchandise. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. If you are leaving Toronto on Saturday afternoon, as you do constantly, 
loaded with freight, for the city of Montreal, do you think you would be permitted to 


earry that through?—A. Continuously? 
Q. Yes?—A. No, I could not do that under this Bill. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. How do you handle the Niagara freight?—A. It comes over from Niagara, 
that is fruit, and is delivered to us on Saturday, and comes down on our through boat 
to Prescott, and it is there about ten o’clock on Sunday morning and is there trans- 
ferred to the Sunday boat. 

Q. Is there much of that?—A. At certain seasons of the year we are crowded 
with it. 

By Mr. Pringle: = 
Q: At certain seasons of the year, if you get on that boat on Sunday it is loaded 


with it?—-A. Yes, and sometimes we have to load it upstairs in the fall of the year, 
when we are not carrying much passenger business. ~ 


By Mr. Miller: 

Q. If a carload or a large quantity of mixed freight is offered at any point on 
Sunday, you could pick up the perishable and leave the other freight. It seems to me 
that is the way to carry that freight and does it no injury ?—A. It does not originate 
on Sunday, and if it is left on the dock, we would have to carry it. A merchant is 
shipping probably to five or ten different customers, and in consigning the whole lot 
down to us, there might be one perishable shipment amongst seven or eight ordinary 
shipments. 


Q. But you might leave the freight that was not perishable for the next boat j— _ : 
A. Then he would not bring it to us. 
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Q. But_if the railways are restricted as well 2—A. If the railways are restricted 
in the same way he would give it to the railway, because they would be able to give 
a service the next day, but with us we could not give him one for three days. 


By Mr. Piché: 
Q. It will require some hands to handle the freight ?—A. Yes. 


Q. So that it will require some Sunday work to handle that freight anyway ?— 
A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. As a matter of fact very little of this freight originates on Sunday ?—A. Very 
little. 
Q. Most of your freight from Hamilton and Toronto which is carried to Mont- 
real and which goes there on Sunday night, originates on Saturday?—A. Yes, but it 
is delivered at way ports coming down. 


My. Firzpatrick.—I think we understand the situation now. 


Mr. W. J. Wuire, K.C.— I appear for the Canadian Transport Company and the 
Baggage Transfer Company. The Dominion Transport Company are cartage agents 
for the C.P.R. They take goods from the railways or the steamships, and the con- 
signees and, as has been mentioned, in the fall when there is a rush of business it is 
imperative that goods arriving in Montreal should be delivered to the ship by the 
cartage agents, and in the case of travellers also it is necessary that they should 
receive their baggage. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you operate entirely in Montreal ?—A. No, the company has agencies in 
the other cities. 

Q. You are speaking now of the whole system ?—A. Yes. The Dominion Trans- 
fer Company is in the same position as the Dominion Transport Company. They 
take the passengers’ baggage arriving in Montreal on Sunday, and naturally passen- 
gers expect to be allowed to Lave their baggage delivered to their homes or hotels. They 
do the work also of taking the baggage from the residences or hotels to the railway 
stations, and I merely wish to direct the attention of the committee to the necessity 
of having some provision in the Bill that will enable these two companies and com- 
panies of similar character to carry on their business so that the present system may 
be uninterrupted. 1 


Mr. F. H. Curyster, K.C—Mr. Casgrain and myself have examined the amend- 
ment which has been suggested by Mr. King, it is very similar to one which we had 
prepared and is quite as satisfactory to us. I think it is perhaps an improvement 
upon the one we had drawn, and we join Mr. King in asking that that amendment 
should be made and that the clauses (g) and (h) be omitted from the exceptions to 
the fourth section as they are covered by the proposition that is made. I would just 
like to say in a very few words that we agree with Mr. King’s view of it, that it is 
not possible to do justice to all the ramifications of the matter in the attempt to pick 
out all the things that we may take exception to. And that it is not reasonable or fair 
if it is the desire of the committee and the wish to permit us to do a great many things 
that have been spoken of under that clause here to-day, that we should be put in the 


- position of being harassed with prosecution for breaches of this Act and should have 


to go before the magistrate and perhaps vindicate ourselves by appeal to the higher 
courts upon the question as to whether what we were doing was a work of necessity 
or emergency or something of that kind. 

1—8 
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By Mr. Fitzpatrick: _ 

Q. That it would be better there should be no regulation whatever regulating 
private corporations: That is what you would have us agree to, is it ?—A. That is 
for the committee to say, but what I am saying for a moment is that if the evidence 
we have given does not convince the committee, that it will be a very difficult thing 
to frame an amendment to cover us in carrying on the business that we are doing, 
then I cannot add anything more to it. The section as drawn does not permit any one 
of the things that we have spoken of. In the case of the express company, for in- 
stance, unless an amendment is made to cover it, although it is provided that passen- 
gers may be conveyed by railways, and although by imputation you may intend to 
give permission for the express car to be carried on that train, the work of the express 
man is prohibited by section 2, because he cannot carry on his business after mid- 
night on Saturday, and that express man is liable to be taken from his car and fined 
for doing his work, for following his ordinary calling by being in attendance on that 
ear during the 24 hours between midnight on Saturday and midnight on Sunday. 

Q. If the express car is allowed to go forward, as an incident of that do you think 
that the express man would not be allowed to go forward too? 


Mr. Curystrr.—There is nothing in that Act giving permission to the express 
ear to go forward at all, is there? 


Mr. Firzparrtick.—I am putting the question to you, whether if the car were 
allowed to go forward the express messenger would not be allowed to go forward with 
the ear. 

Mr. Curyster.—I may read the clause which provided for the conveying of 
travellers and His Majesty’s mails, but the carrying of express matter may not go on. 
I would suggest that the clause read: ‘ The conveying of travellers and His Majesty’s 
mails and of goods by express,’ that would carry the right to have the express mes- 
senger as well. The express messenger is not permitted to do any work between 12. 
o’clock Saturday night and 12 o’clock Sunday night. That means that he must stop 
his work, and you must take the car out of the train, and so with work on the rail- 
ways which is largely of a cognate character. A man, whatever he is doing, must 
cease his work at 12 o’clock on Saturday night under this Bill ; if that is intended or 
desired, this Bill carries it out. But short of some amendment as Mr. King has sug- 
gested I do not see how you can permit the transportation companies to carry on the 
work which is necessary for their business on Sunday and which is incident to the 
carrying through trains, unless the desire is to confine it strictly to the conveying 
of passengers. The carrying of freight of all kinds is prevented because the exceptions 
made in sections (g) and (h) are quite insufficient to permit of carrying on business in 
the way it is carried on now. 


Mr. Mitier.—I am very sure it is the desire of the people of the country to 
have the Sabbath Day observed, reasonably observed, and I am quite sure it is not 
the desire of any member of this committee to have legislation enacted that would be 
narrow or unreasonable. But when the transportation companies combine to present 
a great array of talent in submitting their case, and when Mr. King practically says 
that the legislation he would like would be something that would wipe out the whole 
effect of the Bill in so far as transportation is concerned, and I think you all agree 
with me it rather creates the impression, at least it seems to me that what you really 
desire, is that the railway companies and the shipping interests shall not be prevented 
from earning a single dollar that they are now permited to earn. It seems to me that 
if you will use the talent you possess and the knowledge of what is in the whole inter- 
est of the country to assist us in framing a Bill that will be an improvement on what 
we have now, and which will give us reasonable and proper restrictions, it will be better. 
It will be practicable. 


Mr. Curyster.—lI can only say, what Mr. King has said, I have given the matter __ 


a good deal of consideration, and I think Mr. Casgrain has too, and I cannot see, 
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with the knowledge I have of the conditions, how one can frame exceptions in reference 
to and which will cover all the different things which have been discussed here. To con- 
sider the carriage, for instance, of perishable goods in exclusive through trains, that 
is not done, and it will be of very little assistance to the railway. They are not carried 
now in exclusively perishable trains and cannot very well be so carried unless in a way 
which will hamper the carrying on of business. ‘Live stock destined for immediate 
shipment at any ocean port’ is a condition which applies to some shipments of cattle, 
but a live stock train without anything in it but live stock destined for shipment at an 
ocean port is a rare thing, I imagine. Then again you have the business of the 
Canada Southern which carries cattle across Canada, they are not within the knowl- 
edge of the railway for immediate shipment at an ocean port. 


Mr. Firzparrick.—You have carefully considered this and have prepared an 
amendment; perhaps you will favour us with the amendment. 


Mr. Curyster.—This, I might say, is prepared without consultation. We never 
heard this other amendment until to-day, and it is almost the same, word for word. 
We asked that the first clause of section 4 be amended by inserting the word ‘ emer- 
gency’ before the word ‘necessity.’ That Mr. King also asks, and instead of clause 
(e) substitute ‘ The conveying of travellers, freight, express or His Majesty’s mails and 
doing any work incidental thereto.’ They have added to ours ‘in the operation of any 
vessel or railway.’ 


Mr, Firzparrick.—You let us have yours and we will compare that with the other. 


Mr. J. Warvey Hat, called: He said:—Representing the railway train service 
men of Canada, I must say at the outset that this legislation is of a great deal of 
importance to them all, and in order to put myself in a position to be able to talk intel- 
ligentiy on the question, when the Bill was presented and printed, I got copies of it 
and sent them to all the divisional points throughout the Dominion, at the same time 
setting out certain questions that I desired the railway men of the country to answer 
in order that I might be intelligently informed as to the views that they held in the 
matter; at the same time advising them that I would represent the opinion of the 
majority. The first question that I asked them was: 

“Do you believe that it would be in the interest of the railway men of Canada to 
stop the running of all freight trains as recommended by subsection (g) of clause 42 

2. Do you believe that the running of the same number of trains in six days that 
are now running in seven would increase the risk to life and property? s 

5. Do you believe the law as proposed would result in more men being home on 
Sunday than at present? ; 

4. Do you believe if such a law was enacted it would interfere with your earning 
power ? 

5. Are you in favour of clause 6 being enacted, that is, with respect to the run- 
ning of excursion trains? 

I want to say at the outset that the opinion of the railway men of the country is 
divided, but the majority of them are against the transporation \clauses of the Bill. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 
| Q. Could you give us relatively what the majority is?—A. About sixty-five per 
f  cent. 
By Mr. Smith: : 
. Q. In favour of the Bill?—A. Against the Bill. About 65 per cent of the men 
are against the Bill. 
By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Against the transportation clauses?—A. These are the only clauses that I 
have taken any interest in at all. They are the only clauses that interest us. No 
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doubt you will be told that the Grand Lodges have passed resolutions in favour of 
Sunday rest. Now, I have here a letter from Mr. Clarke, grand chief conductor of 
the Order of Railway Conductors, who is considered one of the cleverest railway 
organization men in the country, and he says, ‘My judgment is that the employees 
generally will object to the terms of this Bill, and I believe that the attitude of the 
organizations, and of yourself as their legislative representative should be in accord- 
ance with the will of the majority of the men whom you represent. Personally, I have 
never taken very enthusiastically to the theory of Sunday rest for road men, because 
the argument that it would give them one day in seven to remain at home with thei: 
families is offset by the fact that an equal number of men will be kept away from 
home.’ 

The president of telegraphers does not report in favour of the Bill and says, that 
the Bill would not work out in the interests of the men. Now, it might be well that I 
should give some idea of the men themselves. At Toronto Junction, the Order of 
Railway Conductors passed the following resolution which was adopted at their last 
. regular meeting: ‘ Resolved, that division 345 request Mr. Hall, legislative representa- 
tive for the railway employees, that he oppose at Ottawa the proposed Lord’s Day Act, 
Bill No. 12, to be submitted to parliament curtailing the powers of the railway in the 
management of their affairs on Sunday, that the said Bill is not only detrimental to 
the railways, but it would decrease the earning powers of the railway employees and 
inerease the risk of accidents to the employees by crowding them with overwork on 
the first two days of each week until the freight accumulated in the yards on Sunday 
was removed.’ This is from the conductors at Toronto Junction. In 1897, there was : 
a similar law asked for by the Lord’s Day Alliance or some person representing them : 
in the province of Ontario. The railway employees at St. Thomas, the Michigan Cen- 
tral men and the Canadian Pacific men, were asked to represent their views in the 
matter. At that time they opposed the Bill, and especially the men from St. Thomas, 
Now, I want to say that I regard St. Thomas as a point in Canada where: there is mor> 
Sunday business than in any other district of the country. The Michigan Central 
Railway running between Detroit and Buffalo, the Wabash running in the same dis- : 
trict, the Grand Trunk from Detroit and Port Huron to Buffalo, and the Pere Mar- 
quette over the same district. Of necessity there is more Sunday work in that dis- ; 
trict than in any other part of Canada. Now, I want to say that every railway 
organization at that point that I represent recognizes the necessity of Sunday work 
and objects to this Bill. They say that they believe in the Sunday rest and would like 
to have it, but that the law as set out in subsection (g) may possibly prevent the 
Canadian railways from getting this trade, and that would of course destroy the busi- : 
ness of the company and reduce the number of men that would be employed. This 
appears to me to be the great fear that mney have in respect to the Bill. 


By Mr. Smith: - 


Q. They are unanimously against the Bill?—A. So far as the principle—— 

Q. As far as other sections are concerned?—A. They are divided on other points. 

Q. Is there any particular reason why they should be unanimous?—A. The only 
reason I can give is, they fear that the law would interfere with their earning powers, 
that the freight business would pass to the Canadian railways’ competitors to the 
south. It is a matter practically of dollars and cents, and the commercial interests of 
the country and themselves. They are looking at it from a selfish standpoint in that 
respect. I do not know that it is necessary for me to take up the time of the commit- 
tee in reading all this information. You have listened to a great deal of intelligent 
information in respect to the matter, but as a practical man, with nineteen years’ ser- 
vice on the road, I want to say that the Bill means a great deal, to my mind, to the 
safety of the employees and the safety of property and the confusion of the railway 
business of the country. There is nothing that I could illustrate it so well by as by 
taking a stream or river and damming it up at different sections for twenty-four hours 
and then opening the sluice gates and letting it all go at once. You cannot tell what 
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is going to take place. All those trains that have commenced their journey before 12 
o'clock on Saturday night would have to go to the next divisional point and wait there 
and on Monday morning they would have to go out, maybe twenty minutes or fifteen 
minutes apart. Something is liable to happen, and we therefore feel that the Bill will 
inerease the risk to life and property in so far as the men are concerned. Then, as to 
the men being more at home on Sunday. 

Q. I was going to ask you a question there. Do you believe the Bill as proposed 
would result in more men being at home than at present?—A. The majority have 
answered no. : 

Q. Will you explain how that will be?—A. I will explain it in this way: These 
men leave home on Saturday afternoon, they get to their divisional point and are com- 
pelled to remain there. Of course, there is a certain number of men who are remain- 
ing at home. We feel ‘that one-half the men would be away from home, and not only 
that, but under increased expenditure. Men cannot live away from home as cheaply 
as they live at home, nor as cheaply as on the road. Men have accommodation on the 
road to-day which gives them the right to cook and do all these things for themselves, 
and I may say that I feel from experience that men are better on the road when away 
from home without being in a position to attend service or go to church, for you know 
that they cannot carry suit cases with them and be prepared to mingle properly in 
= society. 
: Q. Do you believe yourself as a representative of the railway men, that the work- 
: men on railways ought to have one day out of seven?—A. I certainly do. The rail- 
way men of Canada have for several years been considering a law, or asking for a law 
that will compel railway companies to give them one day in seven. I believe that it 
is a humane necessity. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Why could not a provision be put in this Bill by which the railway men would 
be protected in that respect, by which the companies would be compelled to give them 
one day in seven?—A. Well, if the committee could see their way clear to do such a 
thing, I am sure the railway men of the country would appreciate it. 


By Mr. Smith: 
Q. Is there any provision or arrangement between organized labour and the rail- 
way companies in Canada with regard to that?—A. With regard to what? 
Q. Provision for one day in seven?—A. No, there is no agreement, no scheduled 
agreement, that gives the men any special day or any day in a week. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 
Q. What are their rules?—A. All railway companies that have scheduled agree- 
ments with the men have a clause in the agreement which gives the trainmen the right 
te book rest. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Will you explain just what that means?—A. That means that if a man has been 
on the road for a number of hours that are excessive, and he is asked to go out again, 
that he simply books rest, that is a part of the agreement between the men and the 
company; if they attempt to force him out it would not be stood for by the employees. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Eight hours rest?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is a rest if a man has been out for a long time. It is a different thing 
from the proposition of recognizing one day of rest altogether?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Smith: 

Q. Do you think if there was any organized effort of preventing a proposition of 
that kind would make a contract for a day of rest, would the companies be agreeable 
to that?—A. I do not know. I intended to ask that question this morning from Mr. 
MeNicoll. I think it is only right that the Minister of Justice or the government 
should know it. I would like to know whether the companies are willing to agree to 
such a proposition or not, because I feel it is not only in the interests of the men but 
in the interests of humanity that they should have it. , 

Mr. Princie.—It is not a question of the companies agreeing with organized 
labour. The great question is whether it would be feasible to work out something of 
that sort which would be compulsory, to have one day in seven as a day of rest. I can 
see a great many difficulties in the way, because if it were left for the discretion of 
the men to claim it, it might be most inconvenient to the company. 


Mr. Smiru.—That would be where you would have the benefit of the company and 
the men agreeing. 

The Witness.—What I wanted to get from Mr. McNicoll was a statement that he 
would agree to something of that kind provided that the men asked for it. I may also 
say that we have also been considering the question of a law to make it a criminal 
offence for any man to go out on a train after he has been on duty for a certain num- 
ber of hours, and also to make it a criminal offence for the officer of a company to 
compel him to go. The statement was made that they do not do so. I know that it 
is done. We have evidence of that fact. But this is getting away from the measure 
here, and I think that we had better discuss that first. 


Mr. Firzpatrick.—I think we have trouble enough, Mr. Hall. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Would you have any objection to filing your papers showing the answers to 
these different questions ?—A. Yes, I will file them. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. Will you file a memorandum or abstract from some of your papers ?—A. I 
will give you copies of such as I feel I am at liberty to make public. You can quite 
understand that men frequently express themselves to me in a way that they would 
not do it publicly. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Do you find this objection from railway men comes from some sections of the 
country more than others /—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it confined largely to points, Toronto and west?—A. I have some from down 
in your country, such as Fredericton, as follows:—‘ Your attached letter read by me 
at our meeting on April ist, 1906, and after a debate on the same it was resolved that 
it would not be in the interest of the railway to prohibit the running of freight trains 
on Sunday, and resolved that the questions be answered as attached.? That is, that 
they were opposed to the measure. There are other points. St. Thomas, as I told you, 
is unanimously against it. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. Have you any from the Intercolonial?—A. I do not know as I ean pick them 
out here. ‘ 
By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. From various points on the Intercolonial ?—A. Not very many have taken 
sufficient interest in the Bill to say whether they are in favour of it or not. 


; 


: 
‘ 


¥ 
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By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. Their work is easy down there ?—A. That may be. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. One point I did not get very clear.- You said the enactment of this legislation 
would increase the difficulty of men being away from home on Sunday. Would it 
leave them at divisional points ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Are they not away from home now when the trains are kept running on Sun- 
day ?—A. Some would be going away from home, others would be coming in, trains 
are running both ways. So that as many as went away weuld be coming back home 
again. The result would be, I believe, that the great majority of the men would be 
away from home on Sunday. 

Q. It does not seem clear to me that it would make the matter any worse than at 
present if you stop the trains at divisional points. You see now, you keep the trains 
running and men are necessarily away, these men are always away from home ?—A. 
They are away from home but they can come back again. 

Q. How do you make it out that it would be worse, that it would increase the diffi- 
culty ?—A. It is worse if it increases a man’s expenditure. I do not say there would 
be more away, but there would be as many away and there would be increased expen- 
diture in so far as their living is concerned. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I would judge that most of the difficulties which these men have in writing to 
you opposing the Bill are based on the fact that they recognize that the stoppage of 
trains on Sunday would interfere with the general traffic, and thus ultimately injure 
them ?—A. Yes. there is another point in respect to this which does not appear to 
have been mentioned by the railway men. The train service is an entirely different 
‘proposition from anything else. Railway men go on duty at any hour of the day from 
twelve o’clock at night to twelve o’clock the next night. It is not like any other busi- 
ness. And as a necessity they are off certain days in the week. This may vary accord- 
ing to the business. The deliveries from the shippers may not come to them evenly 
and when they do come they must be handled promptly. The result of that is that 
men may be enforced by necessity to be off on Saturday afternoon, or all day Satur- 
‘day, or maybe Friday. This Bill would force them to be off Sunday, or two days a 
week and would naturally, if they had to do their week’s work in five days, increase 
the number of hours per day, and I do not believe that would be in the interests of 
the train service. 


By Mr. Geoffrion: 


Q. They generally do get their day’s rest in a week?—A. I believe in the majority 
of cases, except in rushed seasons that train service men are off one day if not more 
every week. 


By Mr. Shaffner: 


Q. Do men working on railways work more than six days out of the seven days? 


—A. At times; we count on this. 
Q. What is the rule?—A. There is no rule. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. How does it work out as a matter of fact?—A. It depends entirely on the sea- 
son. If it is a dull season the men might not work four days a week. 

Q. On the average taking the dull and the busy seasons together would the men 
work more than six days a week?—I do not think they do. 
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By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. They would have an average of fifty-two days a year for rest?—A. Oh, yes, 
I think so. At certain seasons men are very frequently compelled to work more than 
six days. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. How do the railway men regard the Sunday excursion train, what is the an- 
swer to your question there?—A. The majority of the men are against the operation 
of Sunday excursion trains. 

The CuHatrRMan.—I think Mr. McNicoll wants to ask you something. 

Mr. McNicotu.—Train men are paid by mileage, are they not. 

Witness.—They are on some roads, I believe they are on the Canadian Pacific. 
Some are paid by the mile and some by the day. 

Q. They are paid by the mile on our lines for ten hours or nine hours a day?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke about men getting one day a week. Is it not a fact that we have 
as a railway to guarantee them a certain number of days?—A. Yes, vou have. 

Q. There is a committee before me at the present time and they are insisting on 
4,000 miles per month. That means 40 days a month?—A. That is for passenger 
trains. 

Q. That is freight, there is 3,500 and 4,000, I think they are both being discussed 
—I know it is away up—26 days in the month. The’ men themselves are very anxious 
to get—100 miles a day is the general rule—they are anxious to get from 30 to 40 
days in in the month. They sometimes make their day easily. But when you speak 
of the day’s rest yau must be aware that they are working for a minimum guarantee 
mileage. How can we give them four days ’work only in a week if we give them a 
guarantee ?—A. Four days is an exaggerated statement. 

Q. You said four, that is the reason for asking the question ?—A. Oh no. 

Q. There is another question which it is important to bring out before the com- 
mittee. Where does this thirty-five per cent come from? Is it from the territories 
where we don’t run Sunday trains? I think you mentioned Fredericton. As a rule 
we have practically no Sunday trains there and none on many of our branch lines. 
There is no necessity for them and we don’t run thet. There is quite thirty-five per 
cent of our lines where we practically don’t run Sunday trains. It is from that terri- 
tory that the thirty-five per cent mostly comes?—A. I am free to admit that the 
sentiment in favour of the trains is where the trains are mostly run. JI think from 
the letters I receive here that the places where there was the greatest amount of Sun- 
day business were the points from which I received the strongest resolutions against 
the proposed Bill. 

Q. One more question. You spoke about the congestion of trains at midnight 
on Saturday night, and their leaving from ten to twenty or thirty minutes apart, and 
the increased risk from having so many trains one after another, would that not re- 
sult in a serious condition on a single track line when the trains from one division 
began to meet the trains from another division?—A. They would have to watch each 
other for crossing points. 

Q. And work which you could now do in six hours might take ten hours at least? 
—A. Possibly it would. : 

Q. What about the increased risk?~A. The point that I take is in respect to 
increased risk, the greater the number of trains you have the greater the risk of acci- 
dents. 


Mr. Francis Kinc.—On account of something that has been said recently, I do 
not think in presenting our views we made it clear that we do not propose the slightest 
amendment to the clause which prevents excursion business on Sunday. To that 
extent we agree perfectly with the principle of the Bill. 
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Mr. AtpHonsr VeERvILLE, M.P.—Are you going to give a hearing to the represen- 
tative of the labour men? As a member of the House, I am not prepared to discuss it 
here, but I am going to ask Mr. Draper to be permitted by the committee as Secretary 
of the Dominion Trades Congress to discuss the matter. 


The CuairMan.—Very well, we will hear Mr. Draper. 


My. P. M. Draper called. He said:—Mr. Chairman, and members of the Select 
Committee on Bill No. 12, respecting the Lord’s Day. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. You are Secretary of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada?—A. Yes. 
I may state that owing to the absence of our solicitor, Mr. John G. O’Donoghue, in 
the far west, where he has gone owing to the sudden illness of his father, I have come 
forward to represent the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada on this Bill now 
before you. I may say that the congress represents nearly all organized labour, that 
: is, the building trades and the other trades, except the railway organizations that have 
: been represented by Mr. Hall. 

Q. How many members?—A. We represent directly 22,000 according to our last 
report and indirectly 150,000, that is to say, all the Trades and Labour Councils in 
Berlin, Brantford, Brockville, Collingwood, Chatham, Guelph, Galt, Hamilton, Mid- 
land, London, Ottawa, St. Catharines, Stratford, Sarnia, Toronto, Peterborough, 
Windsor, Woodstock and Wallaceburg in the province of Ontario; Montreal, Grand 
Mere, Quebee and Levis in the province of Quebec; St. John and Moncton in the pro- 
vinee of New Brunswick; Halifax in the province of Nova Scotia; Winnipeg in the 
province of Manitoba; Victoria in the province of British Columbia, and Calgary in 
the province of Alberta. All these Trades and Labour Councils are chartered and are 
subordinate to our Congress. They only pay a per capita tax on their delegates. Our 

~ Congress is the Dominion legislative body, and as such I may say that at our con- 
ventions—I have been at the conventions for the last 10 or 12 years—we have discussed 
the observance of the Lord’s Day. I want to say that the great majority of the dele- | 
gates representing the organized workers of this country at these conventions have 
been almost unanimously in favour of the preservation of the Lord’s Day as a day of 
rest. Now, the executive of the Congress have considered this Bill—they are domiciled 
in different cities—and they have come to the conclusion almost unanimously that the 
Bill as drafted is fair and broad, and they wish it to go through substantially as it 
stands. That is the decision of these men, and that is the reason why I am here this 
afternoon to express the opinion and the desires of these people, and I am just simply 
going to submit this written statement in order not to take up any more of your time. 
We believe that this committee and parliament are capable and competent to 
place legislation on the statute books that will preserve the Lord’s ‘Day, and that all 
corporations and companies should come under its control. We believe that no inter- 
. ests will be prejudicially affected, or very materially affected, in any slight inconven- 
ience, but it is not our intention that any damage should be done to their interests. 
We believe that the way this Bill is drafted and presented at the present time, with 
the subsections that have been submitted making exceptions for certain works, are 
broad enough, and that rather than have the Bill emasculated it would be just as well 
to throw out the Bill in its entirety. Consequently we hope that the committee will 
see its way clear to adopt the Bill as it now stands with very little material amend- 
ments. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. The people you represent are not in any way concerned with the transportation 
interests?—A. No, we have a few organizations, but we leave Mr. Hall to represent 
that side of. it. 
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By Mr. Piché: 
” Q. You said that you represent 22,000 people in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you file a statement of these people in the different places?—A. I can 
only put in a statement of the per capita tax. For instance, Toronto has 14,000 mem- 
bers affiliated with its Trades and Labour Council. 

Q. With your organization?—A. That is the Toronto Trades and Labour Council 
and it is chartered by our organization, it is subordinate to it the same as the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council, for legislative purposes. 

Q. How many have they in Montreal?—A. Mr. Verville tells me there are about 
16,000. 

Q. If there are 16,000 in Montreal only, then there are only 6,000 outside of 
Montreal?—A. In what way—how 6,000? 

Q. You stated you were representing directly 22,000 people?—A. Yes, I quali- 
fied that— : 

Q. If you take 16,000 out of that 22,000 it leaves only 6,000 outside?—A. The 
way our business is transacted is this: For instance Toronto has 14,000 men there 
who are all they pay on, for instance the printers are only allowed three delegates, 
the plumbers one delegate, but in the plumbers organization there may be two hundred 
or three hundred men and six hundred in the printers. They only pay a per capita 
tax to our organization on the number of delegates. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. At the present time those whom you represent are not called upon to labour 
on Sunday ?—A. No, they are not. 

Q. There is no complaint in that regard from the people you represent?—A. 
There are not very many of them called upon to labour on Sunday. There may be 
certain cases. I notice a statement made this afternoon that men can work or cannot 
work, it was optional with them that they were required to work on Sunday. I have 
been a foreman of men for at least ten years, and I know perfectly well when a man 
is asked to work by the representative of the company and he does not do so he may 
lose his job in very many cases. It is not optional with a man, because he may not 
work and another man may work and the other man comes. I do not think it is a fair 
statement to the men. When men are tired and are called upon to do something at 
that time they will generally work whether they like it or not. 

Q. I want to know whether the men you represent are called upon to work on 
Sunday in emergencies or do they always get Sunday rest?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Piché: 


Q. What is the name of the organization you represent?—A. The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. What do you mean when you say: that indirectly you represent 150,000 ?—A. 
I mean, in Toronto 14,000, in Winnipeg some 12,000—but they don’t pay us a per 
capita tax on 12,000 or 14,000, but only.on the number of delegates sent to the Council. 


By Mr. Piché: 
Q. Are these men members of your organization or not?—A. They are members, 
because they send their delegates to the annual convention. We have had our twenty- 
second convention, and the legislation that they want is first brought up in these Trades 
and Labour Councils—first in the local unions of say the plumbers or printers, and 
then in the Trades and Labour Council, and then in the executive of the Congress. 
Q. So they are all affiliated to your organization?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Miller: 


Q. Do you represent any stevedores or dockmen?—A. Yes, in Montreal we have 
a longshoremen’s union affiliated with us, a large union, and a ship miner’s union. 
We have at Prescott the marine and transportation workers. 

Q. Have they expressed an opinion on this question?—A. No, they have not. 
They did at conventions, but as I point out at the various conventions the delegates 
that have represented these organizations there have been almost unanimously in 
favour of the observance of the Lord’s Day and not working; in fact they go further 
than that, and do not want any work on Saturday afternoon. 


By Mr. Piché: 

Q. Are you the only labour organization in Canada? —A. The only legislative 
labour organization. 

Q. You are?—A. No, we are not.. There is a National Congress with some 
affiliated organizations in Quebec, and I believe a few in Montreal, but we have 
organizations afiiliated from Victoria, in fact the Yukon, to Prince Edward Island. 

Q. As to Quebee and Montreal, can you tell us how they stand in numbers with 
your organization there ?—A. Quebec and Montreal—the last per capita tax that they 
paid on in Quebec was some 5,000—I have it here. 

Q. I do not want to know anything about what they paid, but the number of men. 
How many are in your organization, and how many in the other?—A. Well, we have 
in Quebec 34 organizations, representing a membership of 3,911 in September last. 

Q. The whole province, or the city?—A. For the province of Quebec. 

Q. How many members in the whole province?—A. 3,911 directly. 

Q. As far as there are 12,000 you are talking of Montreal only?—A. I think I 
made myself quite plain. I said that they paid the tax on delegates only. For in- 
stance, the Montreal Trades and Labour Council pays a per capita tax to our Congress 
on some sixty-four delegates. 

Q. I want to know the number of men in your association, that is all—A. I am 
giving it to you, but what I think you are endeavouring to do is to show that I do not 
represent what I say I represent. 

Q. No, I want to know nothing more than this, I want to know how many mem- 
bers there are in your organization in Quebec and Montreal?—A. 3,911. 

Q. In the whole province of Quebec?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is your whole membership?—A. Yes, directly. 

Q. Well?—A. And indirectly there are between 20,000 and 25,000. 

Q. What is the difference between direct and indirect members?—A. It is this, 
that directly they pay a tax to our Congress on their delegates, and indirectly we re- 
present them because they pay a tax to the councils that are chartered by us as sub- 
ordinate bodies. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. In Quebee you have over 3,000 delegates. The exact number of members you 
are not giving. These are the people whom the delegates represent?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Stvciair.—I move that Dr. Black be heard. 
Dr. Buack, M.P., called and spoke as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I appear for public health on request of the mem- 
bers of one of the medical associations to which I belong. Since I requested at the 
meeting on Tuesday last a hearing before your committee in the interests of public 
health, I have been asked by a great many men what public health has to do with the 
observance of the Lord’s Day- They have asked me in all sobriety—soberly—what it 
has to do with it. I think I have been asked by one or two members of parliament 
if the observance of the Lord’s Day has anything to do with the public health. I know 
of no greater argument of their relations being fundamental than the want of know- 
ledge that is displayed by intelligent men. I am very happy to appear before the com- 
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mittee on this question, which is presided over by a medical man, by a medical man 
who is a leader in the profession in the city which he represents, and a leader in the 
province from which:he comes, a chairman who is not only a leading medical practi- 
tioner but a co-editor of one of the medical journals of Canada, and he will bear me 
mittee of greater importance than the question of public health and the observance of 
the Lord’s Day to the question of public health. 

To my mind, Mr. Chairman, there is no question that has come before this com- 
mittee of greater importance than the question of public health and the observation of 
the Lord’s Day. Personally, I believe it is the very warp and woof of the prosperity 
of this Canada of ours. I believe that it is so intimately bound up with our prosperity 
as a nation that we must recognize it and must deal with it. We are just now on the 
threshold of our nationality, and it is a proper and a good thing to begin right, in build- 
ing this as well as in building anything else. We are the heir of all the ages, and we 
have the opportunity of avoiding the great mistakes that other nations have made and 
that other peoples have made in the non-observance of this day. I may say that this 
guestion of the observance of one day in seven for rest is forcing itself to the atten- 
tion of the whole civilized world. There never has been a time throughout Europe 
when this question was forcing itself upon the people as it is now. It was formerly 
threshed out between the religious bodies and the people, or the people representing 
labour and such organizations as we have here to-day. But within recent years the 
medical profession and men of science have stepped in and taken a hand in this dis- 
cussion and have show the immense peril to the health of the people if they do not 
observe one day in seven. 

Now, I know that you are all tired listening to what you ie heard this after- 
noon. I am tired myself ,and I am going to try to boil down what I want to say into 
a very few minutes. I want to make an assertion and prove it, that it is in the inter- 
ests of national prosperity and in the interests of the health of the people that one day 
in seven should be observed. There have been a great many statements made here by 
commercial or transportation companies, manufacturers and others, statements that 
have never been proved. They have made bold assertions that they could not do so 
and so, without any proof whatever. I do not propose to make any statements here in 
regard to this Bill that I trust I will not be able to prove. I want to give the evidence 
of medical men and scientific men on this question. If you will allow me I would like 
to put up a little chart to illustrate something I want to say, so that the committee 
may see it. 


The CHaIRMAN.—Very well. 


Dr. Buack.—I want to say to begin with, Mr. Chairman, that in all countries, and 
particularly in a young country like ours, that the greatest asset, over and above rail- 
ways and over and above manufactures, the greatest asset that Canada has is the 
health of its people, and the stronger the muscle and the clearer the brain the greater 
will be the prosperity of manufacturer, transportation and everything else that goes 
to make a great country. And on that statement that the greatest asset of a country 
is the health of its people and on the assertion that a day of rest is necessary for the 
preservation of the health of the people, I base all the remarks I wish to make to-day. 

Before going to the chart, I want to read you the opinion of a few eminent medi- 
cal men on the preservation of a day of rest. JI want you to thoroughly understand 
that it is not a day of worship, but it is a day of rest that I am advocating. I want 
every man to have a day of worship if he wants to, but also rest for the benefit of his 
health and for the benefit of the whole people of the nation. Dr. Farre, who as some 
of you know was a very eminent medical authority in England, gave the following 
testimony in the year 1832, when a committee of the House of Commons took evidence 
on the subject of the observance of the Lord’s Day: ‘ Although the night apparently 
equalizes the circulation well, yet it does not sufficiently restore its balance for the 
attainment of a long life. Hence one day in seven, by the bounty of providence, is 
thrown in as a day of compensation, to perfect by its repose, the animal system. 
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Physiologically considered, power saved is power gained, and the waste of power from 
every kind of excitement defeats the purposes of the day. You may easily determine 
this question as a matter of fact by trying it on beasts of burden. Take that fine ani- 
mal, the horse, and work him to the full extent of his powers every day of the wee -, 
or give him rest one day in seven, and you will soon perceive by the superior vigour 
with which he performs his functions on the other six days that this rest is necessary 
to his well being. Man, possessing a superior nature, is borne along by the vigour of 
his kind, so that the injury of continual diurnal exertion and excitement on his animal 
system is not so immediately apparent as it is in the brute; but in the long run he 
breaks down more suddenly, and shortens his life, consuming that vigour of his old age 
which (as to mere animal power) ought to be the object of his preservation. This is 
said simply as a physician, and without reference to the theological question; but if 
you consider further the proper effect of real Christianity, namely, peace of mind, con- 
fiding trust in God, and good will to man, you will perceive in this source of renewed 
vigour to the mind, and through the mind to the body, an additional spring of life 
imparted from this higher use of the Sabbath as a holy rest.’ 

Six hundred and forty-one medical men of London signed a petit#n to parlia- 
ment when it was proposed to open the Crystal Palace on Sundays, which contained 
the following words: ‘Your petitioners, from their acquaintance with the labouring 
elasses, and with the laws which regulate the human economy, are convinced that a 
seventh day of rest, instituted by God, and co-eval with the existence of man, is essen- 
tial to the bodily health and mental vigour of men in every station of life.’ 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

Q. Were they in favour of the opening of the Crystal Palace ?—A. No, they were 
against it. Sir Benjamin Richardson, one of the greatest modern authorities in 
hygiene and public health, referring to the benefits of Sunday rest, refers to the Jews 
as an example of that vigour of life and health that comes from the observance of 
Sunday. He says: ‘ This race presents an endurance against disease that does not 
belong to other portions of civilized communities amongst which its members dwell.’ 
We can point also to the English and the Scotch and the north Irish races. There is 
probably no country in the world where the day of rest is so thoroughly observed as in 
Scotland, and there is hardly a country in the civilized world where the vigour of the 
Scotchman and his mental capacity has not forced itself. 


Some honourable members.—Hear, hear. 


Dr. Brack.—I know I touched some hearts there, and it is a fact as well. The 


' same thing appears in the north of Ireland, and it appears also in England, though 


not to the same extent. J want to say that there has been no time in the history of 
the world when it is so positively necessary that a day of rest should be established as 
at the present time. There never was a time when the nervous system of the human 
race was so much taxed as it is at present. : 

Q. I think we all agree that a day of rest is necessary and a good thing, and that 
is what we are endeavouring to arrive at, one day in seven.—A. I have noticed to-day 
that everybody has been in favour of remembering the Sabbath day and keeping it 
holy. I remember that almost everybody has been against its enforcement. That is 
about where it is, I think. All I wish to say to you is in rebuttal to the evidence that 
has been given here, to work men seven days in the week. May I be allowed to go on? 

Q. I think that we are agreed that there should be one day in seven for rest; 
I think we are all agreed on that.—A. I want to show that it is so essential for com- 
mercial work and to the health of the nation. I was going on to say there never was 
a time when the nervous system of man has been so steadily taxed as it is to-day in 
the rush and strife for position, for place, for the attainment of wealth, and through 
this competition that is so great, that necessitates a man’s utmost exertion to maintain 
those depending on him, the nervous system of the race is being taxed to its greatest 
extent, and the necessity for a day of rest was never so great as it is at the present 
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time. Statistics will tell you that our asylums were never so crowded as now, never 
were there so many physical and mental wrecks in the world as at present. I want to 
say also that the man who works seven days in the week for 365 days in the year is not 
giving his best, either mentally or physically, to the state. He is robbing the state of 
his very best ability. He should give the state the best that is in him. That man is 
also robbing the state of the value of the length of his days, for he curtails them. He 
is furthermore handicapping and injuring’ the next generation. The man who works 
seven days in the week for a year is not in a position to become the parent of a 
healthy offspring. His children are born handicapped mentally and physically, and 
hence we have the mental and moral degenerates that are abroad in the world to-day, 
the men that are the worry of every student of criminology. 

I want to get back to the chart that I have placed on the wall. Perhaps I may 
cnly teach you what you already know, but you cannot get too much of a good thing, 
especially when commercial life and the love of gold is driving the preservation of 
these rules pertaining to the health of the nation into the background. I want to say 
that that chart is made by Professor Haegler, a celebrated Swiss scientist, a professor 
at Basle in Switzerland. The experiments here arrived at were some of his own, but 
in conjunction with Doctor Pettenkofer and Doctor Voit. They undertook a series of 
experiments perfectly so that nothing would escape them to show the necessity of rest 
in a man’s life. 

Now, if you will refer to the chart you will see the curved line which represents 
the vital forces in a being from birth to death. As a rule, the line begins here (re- 
ferring to chart), at birth. The physical vigour is small. It increases as he goes on 
from ten to twenty, thirty, forty and fifty years, then we go down, though some of us 
are at sixty before we go down. This line of life sometimes through violating the laws 
of health becomes rapid in its descent, and we die forty years before time. What I 
wanted to say particularly is this curved line, which looks straight there is not straight. 
lt is represented by these curves. These curves represent the vital forces taken out of 
a man by. a day’s labour. We will start here at the morning of the day’s work, and 
through the day the vital force goes down to a certain point. A night’s rest comes and 
brings him up again. The next day takes him down, but if you will notice the trend 
of that line you will see that it is constantly in the main going down. That goes to 
show that although we rest at night yet the night’s rest does not make up fully for the 
day’s exhaustion. From an actual direct experiment made no doubt is left on the 
question. There is from ten to twenty per cent loss which is not made up by the 
night’s rest. That goes on and after a man works seven days in a week he gets down 
t» the bottom. After the seventh day, Sunday comes in and the Sunday rest brings 
the individual up to high water mark again. And so on, he goes up and down, each 
day, until Sunday builds him up again, and instead of running down hill, every 
Sunday’s rest, once every seventh day, brings him up. to the normal standard. That 
is not guess work, it is an actual scientific experiment made by these gentlemen. 


The committee adjourned. 


Wepbnespay, April 25, 1906. 


The committee met at 10.30, the chairman, Mr. Daniel, presiding. 


The Cuairman.—If the committee will please come to order I suppose Dr. Black 
might continue his remarks. 


Dr. Buack, M.P.—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: I have de- 
cided that the remainder of what I have to say I will say before the House when this 
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matter comes before us. I only wish just now to suggest an amendment, or a clause 
to the committee, and ask them to give it their very careful consideration. In the 


-interests of public health, Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest to your committee 


an amendment or clause such as this, leaving it to the Honourable Minister of Justice 


“to put it in proper shape. It is this:— 


“That no railway corporation, steamship company, transportation company, manu- 
facturer, or any company, person or persons employing labour shall employ or cause 
to be employed for work on the Sabbath day any person who has worked more than 
five days of ten hours during the preceding week.’ 


My object is in the interests of public health that no man shall be asked to work 
more than six days in one week. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. Could you not make it applicable to a few others?—A. I would like to make it 
applicable to everybody that works with hands or brains. Unfortunately I belong to 
a profession that works 365 days in the year, and I know the misery of it, and I want 
to get others out of it. 


Mr. F. H. Curyster, K.C.—I have a document here which was handed to me last 
night after the witnesses for the railways closed their case. I think it is interesting 
and valuable. It is from Mr. Charles E. Cassels to the General Superintendent of the 
Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg, Mr. Bury. 


Letter read to committee. 


Mr. Princte.—Now, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bury is here, and while the ground is 
pretty well covered in the letter he might wish to be heard. 


The CHAmRMAN.—What does he wish to speak about? 


Mr, Curyster.—About the same matter. 


Mr. Grorce J. Bury, General Superintendent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Winnipeg, called. : 


He said:—Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: When this Bill was first 
brought to our attention it struck us it was going to affect very seriously the farmers 
and also the settlers. We receive hundreds of carloads from the United States, and 
most of these cars contain stock and effects. We have hundreds of ears of settlers 
coming from the American side by Emerson, Gretna and Portal. These cars contain 
stock as well as farm implements, and it is most necessary to the settler that he gets 
to the land as quickly as possible. We immediately noticed on reading the Bill that 


-it would have a bad effect on these settlers as it would tie them up at the boundary, 


those arriving on Sunday. We also saw that this Bill would mean direct loss to the 
farmer. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. It would not affect them at all on this side; they would be passengers ?— 
A. No, because they would be in charge of a box-car loaded with stock. 

Q. They don’t cease to be passengers because they are in a box-car Gaoi\. Weenie 
stock and effects are in the cars and they may be travelling on the passenger train. 
We can see where it would affect the farmer, because we have 77 days in which to 
move the wheat crop. As Mr. Cassels says, it costs the farmer 66 per cent of the value 
of his crop to raise it, and it is absolutely necessary to get that to the lake front be- 
fore navigation closes. Immediately navigation closes it costs more to move the 
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wheat, and the result is the price all over the country drops. Some years it has 
dropped as much as six cents. In the interior of Manitoba and the Territories to-day 
we have elevator capacity for 18,000,000 bushels—that is, when I say we, I mean the 
people. As long as these elevators are open the farmer can bring in his wheat and sell 
it at market prices, but after the elevators have closed on account of the inability of 
the railway company to move the wheat, he either has to dump his wheat on the 
ground or take it home. If we were to have a Sunday observance law adopted, it 
would reduce the output of the wheat crop by 15 per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Within what time?—A. In the 77 days from the time wheat begins to move 
freely until navigation closes. In order to keep the wheat moving you have to have 
it go in a steady stream, and in addition you bring back the coal steadily to keep the 
engines going. Another phase of the question is, farmers in the North-west will not 
put in a stock of coal because they use principally lignite. That deterioriates quickly 
in value, and they figure on taking this coal back as they bring in wheat, and it is 
therefore necessary to keep the coal supply up all the time. 


Mr. Firzparrick.—I do not think that it is so important for us to be impressed 
with the idea that someting must be done as to find out what is to be done. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is your suggestion, have you any suggestion ?’—A. The only suggestion I 
have to make is, first of all, that the railways do not do any more work on Sunday than 
they have to, because it costs them double as much as on other days as far as the North- 
west is concerned. The Bill in its present form would seriously hamper us. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. As to settlers coming into the western country, and the possibility of their be- 
ing stopped at the line, if a settler knows that, and when he does know that could he 
not time his departure wherever he is leaving from so as not to reach the boundary line 
on Sunday ?—A. No, because at the present time all over the American roads there are 
settlers’ effects piled up from end to end of the lines, waiting for cars to be supplied. 

Q. Then the settler is liable to be delayed on the American side because of the 
scarcity of cars?—A. He may be, yes. Therefore, our idea is that immediately he gets 
to Canada we want to make the country so attractive that he will write to his friends 
and bring them in, 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Does the Great Northern operate on Sunday?—A Yes, sir. . 

Q. Does their system extend to Manitoba?—A. They are building from two lines 
into Manitoba and three are proposed. They are figuring on having five lines there 
this year maybe. 

Q. So that they will have connection with the Great Northern?—A. Their idea 
will be to bring wheat to Duluth if possible. It takes us now all we can do to move 
the crop and keep a supply of trains on Sunday. I can tell you, one part of my division 
is from Winnipeg to Fort William and we have an average of forty-four freight trains 
and four passenger trains daily for 77 days. We crowd every possible train over it. 
They run five minutes apart, every known way is used to get them over the road. We 
could not get any more trains on it. So that, if you shut them up on Sundays there 
would be 15 per cent less wheat moved. The Canadian Pacific Railway would not 
suffer from that because they and the Canadian Northern have to move it anyway. 
There is no one else to take it out. The farmer would suffer, and it would be too bad 
when we are trying to populate the west to put a handicap of that kind on. 

Q. You don’t elevate any grain on Sunday?—A. No. 
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_ Q. You have not said anything about the movement of cars west, have you any- 
thing to tell us?—A. If your wheat is coming down the cars must be going back, 
otherwise you cannot provide loading facilities. : 

Q. Is there any necessity for these cars to move west on Sunday ?—A. Necessarily, 
if you don’t do that. Suppose you run engines for the traffic east on Sunday and do 
not bring them back, it would be necessary to run the engines empty or you would 
disorganize the whole traffic. 

Q. How would it do that?—A. I will explain that. During the wheat rush we 
were running 500 loads a day east and 500 cars back, part of them loaded and part of 
them empty. Supposing we ran 500 cars down daily for seven days, that would make 
3,500 cars a week, and if they had to go back in six days you would have to run light 
engines back on the one day. 


Mr. Mitter.—Is this fish traffic from the Pacific coast all brought in express cars ? 
Mr. Curyster.—I understand Mr. Drinkwater, who is here, can tell us. 


Mr. Drinkwater.—All the fish business from Vancouver to Boston is express 
goods, and sometimes two or three or four cars are attached to one train. 


Mr. Curyster.—Is there any limit to the number of express cars you can put in 
a train? 


Mr. Drinxwater.—No limit. 
Mr. Minter.—One usually for ordinary trains. 
Mr. Drmvkwater.—In an ordinary train one ear is generally sufficient. 


Mr. W. A. Gauumer, M.P.—There is just one matter I would like to bring before 
you. I was not able to attend the committee yesterday owing to other committees and 
the sitting of the house. I have received telegrams from the fruit-growers in 
Kootenay, which have been filed with the chairman or with the secretary of this com- 
mittee. I do not know, of course, to what extent that was gone into yesterday with 
regard to moving small fruits picked up at small stations along the way where boats 
are plying on the lakes. In the Kootenay of late years there has been growing up 
quite a large industry, which is increasing very much, in the raising of fruits, not 
only small fruits but other fruits, particularly along the shores of the lake, for instance, 
at Nelson at one end and Kaslo at the other end. The same thing applies to the 
Arrow lakes. As we all know, there are no roads along the shores of that lake where 
you can drive any distance at all, so that you cannot team the fruit .on Saturday and 
drive it to the express office. And the only way to get that fruit, which is picked on 
Saturday, to the express office is by having the boats land and pick it up at the little 
stations, as they do all along the lakes. I wanted to emphasize what is said in the 
telegrams, and to explain the peculiar situation with regard to that, and the importance 
of it to the people who are engaged in that fruit industry there. 


The CHamman.—It was quite thoroughly gone into yesterday. 


Mr. Gauumer.—lIt is a peculiar condition in British Columbia, because there are 
no roads to drive upon, and the frvit Las to be taken out by the boats. 


The Cuamman.—Mr. Aylen wants to make a few remarks with regard to manu- 
facturing electrical energy. 


Mr. Henry Ayien, K.C.—Referring to a suggested amendment printed on page 
8 of the proceedings, I beg to point out that one relates to electricity and protection 
is asked for the production and use of the electric current. J represent the Ottawa 
and Hull Power and Manufacturing Company, which operates in Hull. JI have two 
contracts here that have been entered into by that company which may be examined 
by the committee. The two most important customers of this company are the Port- 
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land Cement Company of Hull, which is to take 3,000 horse-power per day for fifteen 
years; the power is to be furnished every day in the year and every hour in the day, 
with a proviso that $150 per day shall be paid as liquidated damages in case any de- 
fault is made. The other contract is with the city of Ottawa and is for 2,000 horse- 
power, t6 be delivered every day in the year for ten years. These contracts were per- 
fectly legal contracts when entered into. There is nothing in this Bill to protect the 
production of the electric current to discharge these contracts. The city of Ottawa 
uses this power for the lighting of the streets and also for domestic use in Ottawa. 
The Portland Cement Company is a company that has recently come to Hull, and 
established works which cost somewhere in the neighbourhood of one million dollars. 
Tt is the largest industry in Hull, except the Eddy Manufacturing Company, and 
without this power they cannot operate their machinery, and the fact that we are in a 
position to furnish this power very cheap was one of the considerations that brought 
them to Hull. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Then it is being operated on Sundays?—A. Yes, it is absolutely necessary. I 
have here the expert of the company, Mr. Hassen. He is one of the gentlemen who 
was brought in to establish this industry in Hull. He came from the United States 
to operate under a new process which he and his associates have developed in the 
United States, and he would like to be heard on the effect of this Bill upon that indus- 
try. In addition, I may say I explained to the chairman how the electric furnaces 
work. J do not know whether the committee would like to hear it. 

Q. Phosphorous manufacturing?—A. Here is the plan of an ordinary electric 
furnace—(indicating on plan): This is the steel casing here, and it is lined with fire- 
brick, and then at the bottom and on top of the fire-brick is the slab of carbon. One 
current enters the electric furnace from below and the other comes down from above. 
A gas is generated in the furnace, the phosphorous leaves the furnace in the form of 
gas, and it is absolutely necessary for the production of phosphorus that the furnace 
should be as tight as mechanics can make it, both at top and bottom. The refuse rock 
is taken off in liquid form through this little opening here, and the phosphorus leaves 
the furnace in the form of gas and goes through a long condenser, probably 150 feet 
in length, and at the end comes out in water. The bottom carbon must be below the 
tap, and if you turn off the heat on Sundays the material, the phosphate of lime from 
which the phosphorus is made, becomes solid rock, and so on Monday you would have 
to take down this closely constructed furnace and take out the rock before you could 
start up the electrical process again, and that would take two or three days. This 
industry has been going for ten years. About one-fifth of the produce of this indus- 
try is used in Canada; the rest is for the export trade, and I am sure from my per- 
sonal knowledge that if this Bill would apply to this industry it would close it down. 
Tf you keep the heat going without putting more material in for the use of the furnace 
the heat gets so intense in this electrical furnace that it will destroy the furnace in 
three or four days, and we could not preserve the furnace without supplying the fur- 
nace with material to abate the intense heat. There is no compromise in an industry 
of this kind. It has to go on Sunday or not at all. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Is the production just as large on Sunday as other days?—A. The production 
is pretty nearly as extensive, but the labour is not so generally employed. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. How many men?—A. This company employs altogether one hundred and 
twenty-five men, but only eighteen or twenty on Sunday. The production at Shawinigan 
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Falls is very large, and their process is exactly similar to the one I have just described, 
and with them there can be no compromise, because they have either got to go on Sun- 
day or stop. I am told that as far as other electrical industries are concerned it is much 
the same. There may be a few exceptions, but the general rule is that if they do not 
go on Sunday they must stop altogether. Now, I have also been told by the manager of 
the James MacLaren Company, who is undertaking an immense hydraulic development 
on the Liévre river, expecting to sell the power to such industries as this, that protec- 
tion should be given the electrical industries. The MacLaren Company has been sur- 
veying that river for years, and they had an assurance from the Hon. Mr. Parent, 
when Minister of Crown Lands, that if their surveys established that that river could 
be used for water-power purposes that they would be given such powers as were neces- 
sary for that purpose. They have spent some $25,000 in surveying that river and in 
providing a scheme for developing it, and regulating the flow of water in it, and the 
manager assures me that if industries, such as the production of phosphorus, are in- 
terfered with, they will stop developing their power, because these industries will not 
go there, and there will be no demand for power. 

Now, as far as developing electric current is concerned, I do not think there 
should be any objection to that. The Ottawa and Hull Power Company are develop- 
ing now 6,000 horse-power. There are only six men employed in looking after that. 
The power is not produced by them, it is produced by the flow of water. All the men 
do is to sit in a room, two at a time, and watch the machinery. They have a capacity 
there to develop perhaps 10,000 more horse-power, and the same two men will control 
the 16,000 horse-power. They work eight hours at a time. That is all the labour that 
is employed in a large power house such as that is. 


Mr. R. D. Hassen, manager of the Hull Cement Works, called: 

Mr. Amres.—How many persons are employed at Hull Cement Works? 

Mr. R. D. Hassen.—About 280. 

Mr. Ames.—How many on Sunday? 

Mr. Hassen.—About 200. We could not possibly shut down on Sunday. We are 
in the same position as the electrical furnace which has been described, and while it is 
usually only operated with coal, we blow it in by electricity. 

Mr. Ayten, K.C.—How much electrical power do you require apart from the steam 
plant to operate the machinery ? 


Mr. Hassen.—It takes 3,000 horse-power. We have no steam plant for that pur- 
pose. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why would it interfere with your works to shut down on Sunday?—A. It 
would destroy the furnaces. The furnace is not an electrical one, and it would take 
at least two days—if you shut it down one day we could*not get the capacity out of 
the machinery in four days. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. You do not do any mixing or grinding on Sunday?—A. Oh, yes, we have to 
do that in order to keep them going. We try to obviate Sunday work by putting in 
two cables to take the ore out of the quarries on Sunday. 

Q. Why do you have to do mixing?—A. We have to keep up the supply. 

Q. Why the mixing and grinding?—A. We have to keep the rotaries going. 

Q. You keep the furnaces heated in order to protect them?—A. Yes. j 
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Q. Then you have to keep the grinding going on to use the heat that you create? 
—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. Have you Sunday work reduced to the absolute minimum?—A. Yes, sir, 
Q. And yet you require 200 men on Sunday and 280 other days?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You only let off eighty men on Sunday?—A. About that. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. If you keep the furnaces heated on Sunday to protect them and then did not 
do grinding and mixing, the result would be that you would lose all the heat you 
created ?—A. No, we would have no room to put our material. We have no capacity 
to take care of the material that comes from the rotaries. We have to grind it as soon 
as we can. 

Q. As I understand it, this material comes from the rotaries and then has to go 
through the grinding process?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you provided storage room for the material as it comes from the rotaries, 
then that would do away with the necessity of continuing the grinding?—A. No, we 
would still have to do that. We have certain storage, but we have to take it away 
from that storage as quickly as possible because it deterioriates. 


By Mr. Ames: 
Q. Within 24 hours?—A. Yes, sir, to a certain extent it would. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. What is the cause of the deterioration?—A. Well, it grinds better when it is 
warm. 
Q. It does not deteriorate in quality?—A. No. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You work night and day?—A. Yes, 24 hours every day, two shifts. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Do your workmen get increased wages on Sunday?—A. No. 

Q. They have never demanded any increased wages?—A. No, the men are per- 
perfectly satisfied with the wages they get. 

Q. You do not pay anthing extra on Sunday?—A. No. 


By Mr. Aylen, K.C.: 


Q. What is the output of your factory ?—A. 2,000 barrels a day. 

Q. Are you establishing one at Calgary?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would be the effect of this Bill on the one at Calgary?—A. We simply 
would not build it. 

Q. What is the capacity of the one you propose to establish at Calgary ?2—A. About 
2,500 barrels a day. 

Q. Is the process of your factory a continuous process?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you start with the rock and the clay as taken from the quarry?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how long does it take?—A. About two hours. 

Q. Is it possible to stop the work during the process?—A. No. 


. 
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Mr. Ayten.—In the letter I filed on behalf of the producers of ores, mineral and 
metals it is stated there that they desired to produce expert testimony to show that the 
amendments they ask for are absolutely necessary for the prosecution of their in- 
dustries. I understood you to say, Mr. Chairman, that you would take their statement 
as true unless somebody questioned them- 


The CuatrMAN.—That is right. 


Mr. Ayvten.—If there are any statements offered in conflict we take it for granted 
from our interview with you that we shall have an opportunity of being heard and 
producing sworn testimony. We do not ask you to accept unsupported statements. 

The following gentlemen, representing large enterprises, have left their names 
with me: Mr. F. P. Jones, representing the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, of 
Sydney, N.S.; Mr. Moss, of Toronto, representing the Deseronto Iron Company, 
Willson Carbide Company, Atikokan Iron Company and the Lake Superior Copper 
Company; Mr. Foster, K.C., of Montreal, representing large industries at Shawinigan 
Falls; Mr. D. H. Browne, representing the Canadian Copper Company, of Copper 
Cliff, Ont.; Mr. Edward Peck, representing the Peck Rolling Mills, Ltd., of Montreal; 
Mr. Saint Maurice, representing John McDougall & Co., of Montreal; Mr. P. H. 
Falter, representing the Northern Aluminium Company, of Shawinigan Falls, Que.; 
Mr. T. J. Drummond, representing the Algoma Steel Company, the Canada Iron 
Furnace Company and Londonderry Iron and Mining Company, of Montreal; Mr. 
F. H. Clergue, representing large industries at Sault Ste. Marie; Mr. J. R. Kinghorn, 
representing the Montreal Rolling Mills; and these men assured me, and they asked 
me to state, that they have $50,000,000 between them all invested in Canada, and they 
are in a position to bring expert testimony to show under oath that these powers, 
which they ask in their suggested amendments, are essential to the prosecution of 
their industries. I understood from your chairman that it was unnecessary to adduce 
such testimony as nobody had disputed the statement, but if the statements they make 
that these powers are essential is questioned we think we should be allowed to adduce 
sworn testimony. 


Mr. Ames.—On page 3 of the printed evidence are two suggested amendments. 
Are you satisfied that they cover your case? 


Mr. AvtEN.—I think they cover the case and that of the cement people possibly— 
I think they are satisfied. 


Mr. Ames.—You understand that these amendments would cover the case of all 
your clients? 


Mr. Ayten.—Yes, and I would call your attention to the letter of Mr. Shearer 
which was addressed to the General Manager of the Hamilton Blast Furnace Com- 
pany, where he says: 

“Toronto, April 11, 1906. 
“Mr. Hosson, 
‘General Manager, Hamilton Blast Furnace Company, 
‘Hamilton, Ontario. 


‘My Dear Sir,—lIn conversation the other day with Mr. Samuel Barker, M.P., I 
learned that your company was of the opinion that the Lord’s Day Bill, now before 
parliament, would prevent the operation on Sunday of blast furnaces. 

‘Tmasmuch as our legal advisers are fully satisfied that it would not interfere to 
prevent the operations of blast furnaces, and inasmuch as the Lord’s Day Alliance 
has no desire that it should interfere, I write at Mr. Barker’s suggestion to ask you to 
forward to me, if you kindly will, by return mail, a draft of any amendment that you 
think would be clearer. 

‘Thanking you in anticipation, 

‘Yours truly, 
‘J. G. SHEARER, 
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There is a statement from the secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance that they have 
no objection to the operation of blast furnaces, and of course the other industries are 
of the same nature—are not even so objectionable—— 

The CratrmMan.—lI suppose no member of the committee desires to hear any one 
further on this point. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—That disposes of the matter, I should think. 


Mr. A. H. Crarx, M.P.—There are some gentlemen here respecting the oil-well 
business of the Essex and Kent fields. I would be glad to have them heard. 


Mr. O. L. Lewis, Chatham, Ontario, spoke as follows: I come here to represent 
the Walker Oil and Gas Company. Mr. Kennedy, the manager, is also here. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Kennedy represents Carman & Fairbanks, both of which companies 
operate in the Bothwell fields. As I understand the proposed legislation, it will affect 

‘the working of wells, of the pumping of wells in that field, and it was thought better 

to crave the indulgence of this committee to endeavour to enlighten you on our posi- 
tion. It is well known that in the Petrolea fields they now shut down on Sundays, but 
I wish to point out to the gentlemen of the committee that the Petrolea fields are not 
like the Bothwell fields. The Petrolea field is a shallow field. To my knowledge—I 
am indirectly concerned there—you have to inject water into wells in order to get them 
to operate sometimes. In the other fields it is different. You have to pump a lot of 
water to get a little oil. Mr. Wade, the foreman of our company, in giving sworn testi- 
mony recently in a prosecution under the Lord’s Day Act of Ontario, said that he had 
been with the company for nine years, and had put down many wells, that he was also 
quite conversant with the operation of these wells, and he described the operation of 
these heavy water wells. It would necessarily mean the pumping of a lot of water out 
to secure the production of three-quarters of a barrel of oil per day. The Walker Oil 
and Gas Company have 58 wells, or rather they had at the time of the prosecution 
before the Chatham police magistrate. Twenty-two of these were what are known as 
heavy water wells. They also have 10 others affected by the heavy water wells—that 
is the formation of the sub-stratum is such that the water will go back from one well 
to the other if you do not pump it to keep out the flow from the other wells. He gave 
illustrations. One well was shut down for six hours, in the Carman & Fairbanks field 
alongside the Walker field. The Carman well was shut down sometimes for six hours 
and twelve hours until the water could be pumped out of the one. In one ease I have 
testimony in that investigation where after they were shut down for something like 
thirty hours they had six days of continuous pumping before they got back the old 
flow of oil. Another illustration of this point is that if you shut down this plant for 
twenty-four hours from Saturday night at twelve to Sunday night at twelve it will 
take anywhere from three to six days to get back to the old production again, to even 
its normal production. Now, a great deal of reliance is placed upon the evidence of 
Dr. Fairbanks—I have his testimony here; he gave sworn testimony—and he himself 
admitted and gave figures, which I have here, which will show that they decided to 
shut down the Carman wells for certain Sundays for a month, and he gave comparative 
figures for this month, and although Dr. Fairbanks said he had conscientious objec- 
tions to operating on Sunday, the strongest proof in such a case is that Carman & 
Fairbanks have returned to the operation of their wells on Sunday. 

Now, as to the labour employed. I will illustrate that by saying that my clients, 
the Walker Company, have an investment of possibly $125,000 in that field, and all 
that they require for Sunday operation is one man. If there is any break that man’s 
instructions are to pay no attention to it; if a well breaks they let it go and keep the 
rest of the plant going. All he has to do is to keep up the fire under the boiler. He 
says it does not interfere with his religious observance of Sunday. He goes on at 
twelve o’clock on Sunday noon, and off at twelve o’clock Sunday night. He can go to 
church on Sunday morning if he wants to; there is no objection on that score. He 
says in addition, for five months or perhaps six months of the year the machinery has 
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to be kept going or it will freeze up. So that at all events for perhaps four months 
of the year, that would be during the summer months, that would be the only time when 
a man would not have to keep up steam to protect the plant against frost and the like. 
Another question is this, we say we have an investment of $125,000. We will have 
to keep a watchman there in any event to protect our own investment, and this man 
who sits there and keeps fire under the boiler and does nothing else fills the position 
of watchman. The position is a peculiar one. I do not know of any other field but 
Leamington which is quite the same, where they have the deep water question to deal 
with. If you desire—I do not wish to take up too much time—I can give you some 
illustrations as to the direct results in the shutting down of these wells. One man, 
Mr. Brewer, said we have some heavy water wells in our territory 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. What amendment do you suggest to meet their case?—A. Just an amendment 
that will permit the operation of wells, if you like, in this territory. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. Will you read that clause (f) on page 3, and see if it would not cover your case 
if accepted?—A. That is just the question that has been before the magistrate for 
discussion, and he has not made any decision. 

Q. It is a new amendment.—A. It takes up the old question, that is the question 
of necessity and what constitutes ‘necessity, on which he has reserved judgment for 
three months. 

Q. ‘When such fires, repairs or work are essential to any industry which is of 
such a nature that without the doing thereof on the Lord’s Day such industry cannot 
be continuously and faithfully carried on during the other six days of the week.’ 
—A. I see that. 

Q. You claim it cannot be continuously carried on?—A. If it be not it will result 
in permanent loss. 

Q. I understand you claim that no oil can be produced on certain days?—A. I 
understand the argument on the other side is that there is an accumulation of oil 
that you get eventually even if there is a stoppage, and that makes the whole week 
round up the same. We say that is not the result. We say you do not get it, and the 
water naturally being heavier than the oil forces the oil back, and you have to pump 
it all out before you get oil again. And in that field, having the flow back and forth, if 
one well is shut down when the other is operating the water goes from one well to 
the other. We would suggest that there should be some clause particularly dealing 
with this question. 


By Mr. Miller: 

Q. You want one man for each well?—A. No, one for the whole plant from mid- 
night to midnight. That one man can fire up all the wells that are being operated. 
If he was there simply as watchman he would have to watch the plant during the same 
hours. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. Would that apply to all the oil wells—one or two men would be sufficient on 
Sunday?—A. I think so, for each plant. In the Petrolea field there will be perhaps 
fifty wells with one man. There is no attempt even to make repairs in our case. We 
never do that. The man is simply instructed to keep the operation going. If a well 
goes off, let it go. i 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. Are you of the opinion that any less quantity of oil could be pumped out of 
your wells in six days than in seven?—A. We are of opinion that you never get the 
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oil back that you would get if you operated continuously, and that agrees with the 
evidence of Mr. Wade. 

Q. Do you say that the quantity of oil that would accumulate in these wells dur- 
ing seven days could not be pumped out in six days?—A. I say that with wells shut 
down and allowed to go back for 24 hours you do not recover in the week the oil that 
you would get if you ran continuously. 

Q. What I am trying to make clear is this, whether it is the additional expense 
caused by freeing wells of the accumulation of water or whether it is the fact that 
you would lose a certain proportion of the oil that seeps through and accumulates if 
you only pump six instead of seven days?—A. Both. 

Q. Can yon not get it all in six days?—A. No, we say there is an absolute loss, 
that perhaps for three days you are operating the plant and getting nothing back. 

Q. You do not get the same amount of oil in the other two or three days?—A. No. 
Tt is tle water that forces it back from the wells, it is a heavy, heavy salt water, and 
you have to pump that out before you get oil running again. Perhaps when running 
continuously you will pump fifty barrels of water to get three-quarters of a barrel of 
oil. ‘ 


By Mr. Miller: 

Q. I was wondering whether the gentleman whom you said did not pump on 
Sunday and has resumed, whether he was at a disadvantage that he would not have 
been at if his well had been pumped and not shut down on Sunday?—A. No, he says 
that is a matter a man cannot pass upon. I say each well is like a child in a family, 
they all have different temperaments. In one well you may get oil within one hundred 
feet. In another you may strike water. You cannot tell anything about them. They 
are just as different as children in the family. Of course Petrolia does not really 
really require this legislation, because their wells are shallow and they have to inject 
water to free their wells to get the oil running. I think the strongest argument on the 
question is the fact that if we could get as much oil in seven days by running three 
days, we would want to operate only three days. If we only have to run our wells 
four days to get the oil accumulation for seven days would it be a good business policy 
to pump them for the full seven days? 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. My point was whether you could extract all the oil that would seep into your 
well in the course of seven days within six days, not a question as to whether it would 
be more expensive on account of the accumulation of water?—A. Mr. Wade’s testi- 
mony is that it would not be possible owing to the character of the wells. 

Q. There would be a loss in the quantity of oil that could be extracted?—A. In 
both ways, as to expenses and as to production. 

Q. How many barrels a day do your 22 water wells produce?—A. About three- 
quarters of a barrel per day each. 

Q. About seventeen or eighteen barrels?—A. Yes. 

Q. On the seven days of the week?—A. Yes. These other wells vary; some are 
light water wells. You don’t get much water with them. I might give you one illus- 
tration. In one case they shut down for three Sundays; it was Wednesday at twelve 
o’clock before they got oil again. The same with Carman and Fairbanks; and there 
is another, Clark’s wells. Clark gave, under oath in the investigation before the 
magistrate, the facts and figures to show that not only were they pumping out water, 
but there was an actual loss of 25 per cent in the amount of oil pumped. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. Does that trouble from water continue all year 7—A. Oh yes, all the time. You 
have to work continuously to keep the oil coming through the pores of the rock. That 
is in what we call a deep heavy water well. You cannot operate it any other way. Our 
contention is that if you shut down on Sunday you are hurting your well, because it 
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is that particular wax in the oil that fills the pores if idle, and there is the heavy 
accumulation of water driving back the oil and to get rid of in addition. If you con- 
tinue to pump it does not allow the wax to form or otherwise to accumulate and drive 
back the oil. As it is, we must have a watchman any way, and the same man can look 
after the fires under the boiler and see that our interests are protected. I also point 
out that the policy of the government is to encourage the oil industry in this country. 
They are giving us a bounty for every barrel of oil we take out, and if you thus try 
to encourage the oil industry and now pass legislation causing it to be shut down on 
Sunday and making it a non-paying investment you are at cross-purposes in your own 
legislation. 


Mr. T. C. Cascrarn, K.C.—When we were explaining yesterday to you the amend- 
ments which we on behalf of the railway companies wished the committee to con- 
sider, we filed two amendments to clause 4, one a short one, simply asking that the 
word ‘emergency’ be inserted in the clause before the word ‘necessity’ or after it, 
and then another, an amendment to sub-clause (e), which would allow railway com- 
panies to carry freight, express, &e., and do the work incidental thereto. We want to 
be very clear in this matter. Our amendment which we propose would result in doing 
away with or striking out sub-clauses (g) and (h) of clause 4. The amendments 
which we submit to the committtee are almost identical to the amendments which 
were submitted to this committee by Mr. King and Mr. Meredith on account of the 
Shipping Federation. 


The CHamrMAn.—lIs Mr. Cook here? 


Mr. Frep. Coox, Ottawa.—I have been asked to bring before the committee the 
peculiar situation of a newspaper on the Pacific coast. While what I have to say 
applies to several morning newspapers published there, yet I speak for one only. The 
particular newspaper that I refer to is the Victoria Colonist, the oldest daily news- 
paper published in British Columbia. It is published on six days in the week, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday. In order to give the 
members of the staff a day of rest on Sunday it does not publish on Monday morning. 
The actual work of the Sunday paper is completed by three o’clock on the morning of 
that day, and from that time on with the exception of the delivery of the newspaper 
to the subscribers at their homes—none being sold on the streets—there is no work 
done in connection with the Victoria Colonist. The men get their day of rest, the 
remainder of Sunday, and until eight o’clock on Monday morning. In any amend- 
ment which the committee desire to make dealing with this question, I have been 
requested by Mr. Sargison, manager of that newspaper, to say that the men employed 
on the Colonist have their day of rest preserved, and yet at the same time that the 
interests of the newspaper are not impaired. 

Mr. Prinete.—How about the large dailies ? 

Mr. Coox.—I am here representing only one newspaper, and have no warrant to 
speak for any other. 

Mr. Princue.—I want that for my own information. Take for instance the 
Globe. Is there any work done on Sunday ? 

Mr. Coox.—I do not wish to appear as representing daily press generally, although 
I have been connected with newspapers for over twenty years. I may say, however, 
that I have worked every Sunday for the last twenty-five years with the exception of 
two or three weeks when on holidays in the summer. 

Mr. Prinete.—I want to know for my own information in regard to the large 
dailies. I understand a certain amount of work has to be done on Sunday evenings. 

Mr. Coox.—Of course newspaper reporters are at work all the time, while as for 
the correspondents it is said we have to sleep with one eye open. 

Mr. Duncan Ross, M.P.—If you will allow me, in connection with the same mat- 
ter. All the morning daily papers in British Columbia publish a Sunday morning 
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daily edition instead of Monday. As a matter of fact the men connected with the ~ 


newspapers which publish on Sunday morning go off at about two or three o'clock 
Sunday morning and do not return to their labour until about three o’clock Monday 
afternoon. They have the whole of Sunday afternoon and evening to themselves, and 
as Mr. Cook has pointed out, they do much less Sunday work that the newspaper men 
connected with Monday morning papers. So far as public feeling in British Columbia 
is concerned, I think I am safe in saying they would rather have Sunday morning 
papers with less Sunday work than Monday morning papers. There are to-day the 
Victoria Colonist, the Vancouver News-Advertiser, the Nelson News and the Rossland 
Miner publishing Sunday morning editions. 


Mr. Smiru.—And the Nanaimo Herald. 


Mr. Ross.—Yes, five morning papers all published on Sunday instead of Monday 
morning. The only objectionable feature is the selling of the papers on Sunday. So 


far as the actual publication of the papers is concerned and the actual work connected | 


with the publication, there is less Sunday work than in connection with the Monday 
morning papers. I have been requested by the proprietors of at least two of these Sun- 
day morning papers to endeavour to secure such legislation or such amendments to 
this Act as would protect them in the Sunday morning edition. 

Mr. W. A. Gatimer.—t have also been approached in the same way as stated by 
Mr. Ross, and I merely state that so far as the district I represent is concerned that 
feeling also prevails. 

Mr. Ross.—There are one or two other matters in connection with British Colum- 
bia. 

The CHaiman.—Anything that has not been brought out ? 

Mr. Ross.—Yes, one is the question of placer mining. It is a rather big industry, 
to this extent, that they have a very short season for the placer mining. For instance, 
the Cariboo hydraulic mine, which has a very large capital, had a season last year of 
ninety days. Now, whether you pass the Lord’s Day Act or not, they must work seven 
days a week, and if you pass this Bill the result would be that so far as this company 
is concerned their season of operation will be cut off one-seventh. Last year this com- 
pany had a return of something like $110,000 in a ninety-day run. If this Act had been 
in effect and they could not have run on Sunday that return would have been cut off one- 
seventh, the season would not have been last year one day longer. They have Sunday 
a day of rest for nearly nine months in the year and they have to have continuous 
operation during the season for hydraulic mining. That is also true of the hydraulic 
mines in the Atlin and Yukon country. It is a very serious matter to them. It would 
have involved a loss of something lke $15,000 to that one company if this Act had 
been in operation. So I think they should be exempted from the provisions of this 
Act, as they keep something like nine months in the year as a day of rest when they 
cannot work. 

Mr. Gatirner.—Has the question of smelters been dealt with ? 

The Cuairman.—Oh, yes. 

Mr. GatiiHEer.—To what extent ? 

Mr, Firzparrick.—We have been told that it is a necessary continuous process. 

Mr. Ross.—So far as the mines of the Boundary are concerned, if you run smelt- 
ers on Sunday you must have ores to put into them. The mines are developed only to 
such an extent that the output of the mines is used each day in the smelter. Take the 
Granby Co. They are to-day treating something like 3,000 tons of ore daily. The 
mine cannot produce more than 3,000 tons of ore per day. If you run your smelters 
on Sunday you must give the opportunity of mining the ore to put into them. 

Mr. Firzparrick.—Why cannot they produce more than 3,000 tons of ore? 


Mr. Ross.—Because they have not got them developed to such an extent. 
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Mr. Firzpatrick.—Why don’t they develop them? 

Mr. Ross.—They did not expect a Bill of this kind. It may take a year or two 
to put the mines in such a shape to carry on twenty-four days operation in the smel- 
ter to enable them to close the mines on Sunday. They would have to have addi- 
tional railway tracks. The railway companies find it hard enough to bring the neces- 
sary amount of ore to put in the smelter, and they would have to have additional 
bunkers. They would have to do a great many things before they could be in shape 
to come under the operation of this Act if the mines have to close on Sunday. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. Have they not immense storage capacity at Phenix?—A. So far as I know, 
Mr. Ames, these bunkers at Phenix are emptied every twenty-four hours. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. There is no necessity for that being a continuous process?—A. No. I may say 
as far as I am personally concerned, I am quite anxious to see these mines closed on 
Sunday. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

Q. You have that provision in the law which you have in existence in British 
Columbia. It does not sanction what you are now asking?—A. I do not know any- 
thing about it. 

Q. You have a statute out there which prohibits all these things which you now 
stick on?—A. Under that statute of Charles I. it puts people in stocks in British 
Columbia yet? 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—Not on a mining stock. 

Mr. Amrs.—lIt is the rest of the world that gets let in on British Columbia stocks. 


The Wirness.—We leave the eastern people to deal with that. 


By Mr. Smith: 

Q. You represent that the work of the smelter must be a continuous process ?— 
NG Yes; 

Q. I can understand why you should want the smelter to run, I can quite under- 
stand your argument that it may be necessary for the continuous process of the smel- 
ters to make it a success, but I do not understand why you should insist upon the 
operation of the mines?—A. I am not insisting upon it. My only argument is this, 
if this Bill is going into operation at the present time, under it you close down these 
mines on Sunday. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

Q. You have that legislation in British Columbia now, you cannot do in British 
Columbia now what you are speaking of ?—A. We are doing it. 

Q. Then you can go on and do it under this legislation?—A. I am afraid if this 
law was put in force there would be some people who will put it in force there, and 
it will make it rather a serious matter for the mines until they can get into shape. 
I am in favour, however, of closing them on Sundays, but I do not want to see the 
chief industry of my constituency ruined for a year. 

Mr. C. H. ParmMater, M.P.—Have any representations been made with respect to 
dairying. 

The CuairMAN.—Will this Bill interfere with the milking of cows? 

Mr. ParmMaLee.—There is a considerable amount of industrial labour in connec- 
tion with the dairy industry on Sunday. There is a clause in the Bill which provides 
for necessary labour. Does that protect these industries? During the warm summer 
months one of two things happens, the milk is manufactured on Saturday night or on 
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Sunday, and if that practice prevails and unless this necessary labour comes after- 
wards there would be much damage to the industry. It is an industry the export side 
of which amounts to $35,000,000 or $40,000,000 a year. I think we should have it 
thorouhgly understood how the Bill would affect it. 


Mr. Amrs.—Where perishable material is involved the Act covers it. 


Mr. ParMALEE.—That is the actual situation with reference to dairying. A opr- 
tain amount of labour must be performed on Sunday, and I want to know whether 
under this law prosecution could be brought and a great deal of trouble created. It 
is not the disposition of the factory men or the dairymen to do more labour than is 
necessary, but we want the necessary labour provided for. 


Mr. Privete.—I think there has been an amendment suggested which would cover 


2 


ts 


Mr. Duncan Ross.—I trust the committee in dealing with smelters will not for- 
get that the operation of coking should come under the same clause. 


The CHairman.—That has been brought out. 


The committee adjourned. 


Fripay, April 27, 1906. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Daniel, presiding. 


The following letters and papers were filed :— 
Orrawa, April 26, 1906. 


Dear Doctor DanieL,—Mr. R. I. Hart, of Halifax, has written a letter to Hon. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick on the question of the Lord’s Day Bill and has sent me a copy of it 
with the request that I should hand it to the chairman of the special committee. I 
therefore inclose the copy of the letter to you. 


/ Yours faithfully, 


W. S. FIELDING. 
Dr. J. W. Danie, M.P., 


House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Hauirax, N.S., April 24, 1906. 
HonouraBLe CHARLES FITZPATRICK, 


Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir,—I received on Saturday Bill No. 12, Lord’s Day Act, with a copy of 
your speech and the proposed amendments, made up by seventy-five senators and 
members of parliameut. I suppose you sent the same; accept my thanks. 

I do not see any change of importance in the objectionable clauses of the original 
Bill, which still remain. You, in moving the second reading of the amended Bill, 
say that it is quite evident that the Bill has not been generally read, or if read has 
been misunderstood. The trouble is the more you hear of it the worse it appears, 
Man that is in honour and will not understand is like the beast that perisheth. 

In the original Bill you say that the sale at the church doors was only named, 
but in introducing the amended Bill you thought it needed some explanation as the 
members of the House were aware that we have no such thing as a poor house. T 
doubt very much if it would not be better for the poor if you had one in each town. 


ee 
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If it was so the clergy would not have full control of the funds which does not suit 
in a mixed population. But now it appears that notarial business is done on Sunday. 
You omit to state whether notaries are allowed to charge a fee. I presume the same 
is done in notaries’ offices and that the oftice for the registration of same is kept open 
all day Sunday. You further state that if a farmer comes down to church and wishes 
to sell his property, if two agree, they may go to a notary and complete the sale. 
The sale will be effective. You see he must come to the church. 

Now is a good time to adopt the new Registration Act. It costs less and gives 

greater security to all parties. As I can see there is only one way of dealing with 
_this matter, that is to pass the same law for all the provinces. Any other way will 
only cause trouble. J wish you would publish the names of the senators and mem- 
bers who agreed to the amended Bill. They certainly must have mis-understood its 
meaning. Jf J understand correctly, the Lord’s Day commences at 12 o’clock on 
Saturday night and ends at twelve c’clock on Sunday night. 

‘Persons who are in the habit of working on Sunday become demoralized. 

T see that on the 19th instant, the Lord’s Day Bill was before a special committee 
at Ottawa, and I also see that Mr. Fitzpatrick. the member, I believe for Quebec, - 
said there was to be no interference with the existing provincial laws. As you are 
the mover of the Bill, if I were you, I would not let anyone dictate to the committee 
what they are to do. They certainly would not allow it themselves. 

Yours truly, 
te ale WACK 


H. F. Snater & Co., Contractors, LEASERS AND Or OPERATORS. 
LEAMINGTON, Ont., April 28, 1906. 
A. H. Cuarke, Esq., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir—We have before us a copy of the proposed Act respecting the Lord’s 
Day, and take the liberty of writing you re same as we are interested to quite an ex- 
tent. You are doubtless aware that we are engaged in the production of crude 
petroleum at this place and know of the difficulty we have in contending with too 
great a supply of salt water. We have a number of wells equipped with three-inch 
pumps and run these with a stroke of 37 inches, about 45 strokes per minute and still 
the salt water shows no sign of exhausting. To leave such wells shut down for a day 
means that a week or more passes before you can get your production again. So you 
can readily see that to be forced to stop on Sundays, would mean that we would have 

to abandon our efforts to get oil in this locality. There is about $40,000 invested here 
in two concerns in which we are largely interested and we feel that we are entitled to 
some consideration. We notice that certain manufacturing concerns are provided for 
and believe that some such arrangement could be made respecting our case. Thanking 
you for your efforts to aid us, we are 

Yours very truly, 
18L, Jt, SIGAMUGIR & CO), 
Jeter JBL, 18, {St 


Tue Leaminctron Or Company, Limite. 
LEAMINGTON, Ont., April 28, 1906. 
A. Ef. Crare, Eszq., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—We wish to petition you to do what you can to defeat the measure now 
before the House to prevent Sunday work on the oil wells of Ontario. we are greatly 
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troubled with salt water in the wells, and if we were obliged to stop pumping the wells 
on Sunday we would be obliged to abandon a good share of the wells in this field, and 
that would cause a loss not only to the company, but to the men as well, who are 
making a living working on the wells. We can assure you that there will be no work 
done on Sunday which is not absolutely necessary. 
Yours respectfully, 
LEAMINGTON OIL CO., LIMITED., 


Per J. M. Hartey, 
Field Manager. 


House or Commons, 
Ortawa, April 27, 1906. 


Dear Sir,—We, the undersigned, beg to submit the following for the consideration 
of your committee in the interests of the gold gravel mining industry of British 
Columbia and the Yukon. A consideration of this industry may be summarized under 
three heads, as follows: 

1. Dredging. 

2. Hydraulicing. 

3. Placer mining. 


Dredging necessitates a very heavy investment of capital, and this industry can 
only be operated during the summer months, which is in this portion of the country, 
confined to about 120 days. The balance of the season, the capital invested in this 
industry is absolutely idle, and the operators have in the past, worked continuously 
during their working season in order to get any satisfactory results at all, and if the 
Sundays of those 120 days were exempted, .t would mean that their working time 
would be cut down about 15 per cent. You will readily realize that this would be a 
great injustice to this class of operators. 


Hydraulicing.—This is a class of mining in which the operators, while having 
much capital invested, have also to take every advantage of the water, and the num- 
ber of days which they can operate is even fewer than that of the dredging operator, 
because it takes a longer time in the spring for the water courses to thaw out, so that 
the ditches can convey water to the scene of operations. Also that this class of min- 
ing requires a large volume of water, and they have to take every advantage of the high 
water stages, and consequently work day and night during favourable conditions, and 
any restriction on their time of operating will entail a very serious hardship. 

Placer mining, for the purposes herein mentioned, may be divided into three 
heads, as follows :— 

1. Deep or drift diggings. 

2. Shallow diggings. 

3. Side hill diggings. 


Deep Diggings are operated during the winter months by drifts or shafts, and 
the pay dirt is conveyed to the surface and piled in large dumps. This operation is 
continued during the winter months, and this pay dirt in the summer time is sluiced. 
A ereek on which this class of mining is carried on in the spring of the year will have 
many of those dumps, and it requires every available sluice head of water in the 
spring of the year to have the gold extracted from this pay dirt in the dumps. More- 
over, this class of operations is carried on on streams in which there is probably 
insufficient water and every opportunity has to be taken of the spring freshet when 
there is sufficient water for this purpose, and one or two days even, of suspended 
operations would entail a most serious loss upon those operators and the possible 
result might be that those large dumps might not be sluiced for the whole of that 
season. 
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Shallow Diggings.—This is a class of mining which is carried on from the surface 
by the individual miner. The operator has to put in a bed rock drain and waste ditch 
and a dam, then the ground to be worked has to be ground sluiced to if possible the 
pay gravel. This operation requires from sixty to ninety days. This is all dead work 
and brings in no return to the operator, and he has then after this amount of dead 
work has been performed only some three weeks to a month in which to work his pay 
gravel. You will readily understand then what a serious hardship it would be on the 
individual miner who has to depend altogether on his resources, and any curtailment 
of the time of his summer operations would be a most serious loss. 

Side Hill diggings—This is a class of mining carried on in the side hills and 
benches of the gold bearing creeks, and from the fact that the water that they have 
to use has to be gathered up during the time of the spring freshet, when it is not a 
question of days with them to get their pay dirt sluiced, but it is a question of hours, 
as they have practically water only during the spring floods, and they have to avail 
themselves of every advantage possible to get the full benefit of this spring flow. 

We do not think it is necessary for us to elaborate further on those conditions. 
We have simply given you a plain statement of fact and we trust this will receive the 
serious consideration of your honourable committee. 


Yours faithfully, 


ALFRED THOMPSON, 
WM. SLOAN. 


J. W. Dante, Hsq., M.P., 
Chairman Special Committee on Bill No. 12, 
Ottawa. 


Ortawa, Canapa, April 27, 1906. 


Direle We DANIED, MP.. 
Chairman Select Committee on Bill No. 112, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 


Dear Sir—Certain lumbermen and saw-mill owners have conferred with me and 
particularly the St. Anthony Lumber Company, Limited, of Whitney, Ontario, with 
respect to the Lord’s Day Bill now before the above committee and the concensus of 
opinion is that the measure is extreme in its restrictions and if passed without modi- 
fication will work great hardships on both employer and employee. Taking the above 
company as an example it has been found that in operations continuing night and 
day the solution of a great diffictlty has been reached in keeping the men employed 
continuously in all day work or all night work. In this way is obviated the distur- 
bance of the family in the men leaving and reaching home at unseasonable hours in 
the night. On Saturday night the men in mills so operated work and prefer to until 
early on Sunday morning and the mills are then closed and remain so until Monday 
morning, thus causing no disturbance to the community or to the families of the 
employees. In this disposition of time the mills are shut down all of Sunday from 
early morning to its close—giving all day Sunday and a full night’s rest to all until 
Monday morning. My clients say that any Bill disturbing a disposition of time 
which has been found to work so satisfactorily in the interests of both employers and 
employees will prove a great hardship and in this belief I make request for a pro- 
yision in the said Bill allowing saw-mill owners to adhere to the above disposition of 
working hours so found by experience to work out to the satisfaction of all parties. 


A Yours truly, 
‘ eG. COME: 
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McLaucHian & Sons Company, LIMITED. 
Owen Sounp, Canapa, April 24, 1906. 
Wm. P. Tevrorp, M.P., 
OrtTawa, ONT. 


My Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 23rd re Lord’s Day Bill which 
is coming before the House. I do not see why the bakers should offer any strong op- 
position to this Bill as long as they are not prevented from setting sponge on Sunday. 
We make no bread on Sunday nor never have done but once since I have been in 
Owen Sound, and that was when a great number of men were going through to the 
north shore to build a railway. Our bakers commence work at 2 o'clock on Monday 
morning having sponged on Sunday after-noon at 4 o’clock. I have endeavoured 
for years to try and get out of even sponging on Sundays but have not as yet suc- 
ceeded. As long as the consumers require fresh bread on Monday we will have to 
do as we have been doing. I am a strong opponent to any work being done on the 
Lord’s Day beyond what is necessary, and I sincerely hope that the common sense 
of the members of the House of Commons in a Christian land like this will keep the 
commandment by observing the Lord’s Day. I hope that you will be successful along 
with other gentlemen in the House to carry this Bill through to a complete success. 

Wishing you every success and with kindest regards, I remain 

Yours sincerely, 


J. McLAUGHLAN. 


House or Commons, 
Ortawa, April 27, 1906. 
Dr. JouN WESLEY DaniEt, M.P. 
Chairman Lord’s Day Committee, 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—I have been asked to send the enclosed resolution concerning the 
Lord’s Day Act to the proper place. I therefore enclose it to you that it may be 
brought before your committee. 

Yours very truly, 


A. H. CLARKE. 


Resolution from Leamington, Ont. re ‘An Act respecting the Lord’s Day.’ 

Moved by John A. Elliott, Esq., B.A., seconded by R. E. Smith, Esq., and resolved 
that :— 

We the Episcopalian, Baptist, Presbyterian and Methodist congregations of the 
town of Leamington, Essex County, Ont., met together in union meeting this 25th 
day of April, 1906, express ourselves as strongly in favour of the Dominion Govern-~ 
ment Bill, entitled: “an Act respecting the Lord’s Day” and sincerely trust that i! 
will pass in its entirety as submitted in its first reading to the House of Commons. 

Carried unanimously by a standing vote. 


The pastors of the churches were present, viz. :— 


Rey J. Edmonds, Episcopalian. 
Rev. W. T. Roberts, Baptist. 

Rev. J. A. Hamilton, Presbyterian. 
Rey. Jasper Wilson, Methodist. 
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297 Dr LormierR AVENUE, 
Montreat, April 23, 1906. 


To the Committee on the Lord’s Day Bill, 
Ottawa. 


I hereby declare and take oath as follows, that I believe work is carried on in the 
buildings of the Montreal Waterproof Company at No. 200 Papineau Avenue, seven 
days per week. So far as my knowledge goes Sunday or Sabbath is not observed at 
all. On Saturday, the 21st day of April, I met the employees coming out of the works 
about one o’clock in the afternoon. Apparently they had been at work, the whole day 
up till that time. On Sunday the 15th of April, I counted fifty employees coming out 
about 1 p.m. Evidently they had been working all forenoon, and that within fifty 
yards from the church over which I am pastor. While we were at divine service they 
were at work. On Sunday, April 22, when coming from the church, I counted thirty- 
three employees coming out of the factory, where they had evidently spent the fore- 
noon in ordinary labour. It is my firm conviction that in that establishment, work 
is carried on seven days a week. I also believe this to be the case in many other 
places in Montreal. JI understand that the proprietor of this establishment is Mr. 
Wener, a Jew. 


Wyo IDS TRIRIOD), JBN, 18310), 
President Protestant Ministerial Association, Montreal. 


Signed and sworn to, by me at 
Montreal, this 23rd day of 
April, 1906, before 


JaMES H. Brown, 
Ie 


P.S.—With many of the respectable citizens of Montreal, I trust that laws will 
soon be enacted which will prevent such abuses of the Lord’s Day. 


505 LaronTaINnr STREET, Montrean, April 23, 1906. 
To the Committee of the Lord’s Day Bill, Ottawa :— 


I hereby make the following declaration: I believe the Montreal Waterproof Fac- 
tory is run seven days a week. On Sunday labourers, both men and women, are at 
work all forenoon until one o’clock in the afternoon. On Sunday afternoon, April 
22, 1906, I counted thirty-three employees coming out of the above-mentioned factory. 
Undoubtedly they had been at work, not fifty yards from where the Taylor church 
congregation meet for divine worship. It was when coming from service that I met 
and counted the employees as above-mentioned. With the other fellow citizens of 
Montreal, I trust and pray that we will have the enactment of such a law as will 
~ prohibit all Sunday labour in our city. : 

Believing this to be true I do here sign and take oath before 


JAMES MACPHERSON. 
Montreal this 28rd 
day of April, 1906. 


James H. Brown, 
Ag lee 


Sworn before me =| 


1—10 
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Dear Mr. Suearer,—It has come to the knowledge of the Vancouver branch of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance that the clause in the Lord’s Day Act regarding the handling 
of perishable goods, such as fruit, is likely to meet with objection from the fruit- 
growers, shippers and express companies in B.C.—owing to the distance of the North- 
west markets from the points from which the fruit is shipped. The Vancouver branch 
of the L.D.A. had the matter before them. The more they have looked into the matter 
the less reason they see for a change in the Bill. 

The great fruit district of British Columbia is the Okanagan. There is no Sun- 
day train from this valley to the main Jine of the C.P.R. The fruit picked on Satur- 
day can all be shipped that day. Unless you are prepared to allow the picking of 
fruit on the Lord’s Day, there is in our judgment no reason for allowing the shipping 
of it. It is held in some quarters that if the Bill passes it will necessitate the cutting 
out of all express cars over Sunday. We bring this to your attention, because we 
think provision should be made for perishable goods in transit. z 

We so understand the Act now, but we are informed that the express companies 
do not so understand it. 

We do not wish to see any room left in the picking or shipping of fruit on Sunday, 
but of course we wish to protect the men who have shipped on Saturday, and whose 
goods are in transit. 

With very best regards, and trusting that the Bill will go through without much 
alteration, 

Yours very sincerely, 


J, KNOX WRIGHT 


Secretary. 


Statement filed by Rev. J. G Shearer :— 


The Jews and other Saturday-Sabbath-keepers have asked you to specially exempt 
them from the restrictions the Bill will impose upon all. 

We desire earnestly to protest against the putting in of any such exemption. 
We feel that this is vital to the measure. In support of this our contention we would 
submit the following considerations : (1) The legislation in question in no way in- 
terferes with religious liberty. It leaves all perfectly free to observe Saturday (if 
Jews or Adventists) or Friday Gif Mahommedans) or no day (if infidels), in religious 
worship and exercise. It does not require any one to observe Sunday in a religious 
manner. It simply protects the one day in the week as a Rest Day leaving all free to 
make such use of it as they choose, and to observe other days as holy days if they 
think they should. (2) In deciding upon Sundays as the protected Rest Day the law 
simply gives effect to the will and practice of more than ninety-nine per cent of the 
Canadian people. And while we sympathize with even so small a minority in any 
temporal disability this may entail, yet such disability is quite unavoidable ; and it 
is no new thing for people to have to endure financial loss or disadvantage because of 
religious or conscientious convictions. (3) To grant exemption to any section of the 
people on such grounds would be a departure for which there is no precedent in any 
existing Canadian Sunday law, and, so far as we have been able to ascertain, in the 
Jaws of any other British colony, or in any general Lord’s Day Act of the Mother 
Country. (4) To grant such an exemption would in practice, in communities where 
the exempted classes live, destroy the very purpose of the Rest Day law, and mean an 
open Sunday. ‘The liberty of rest for each demands the law of rest for all.’ If some 
men may work greed can readily find ways to compel them to work. To illustrate, sup- 
pose in any community there were one or two percent of people enjoying exemption 
and bent on using Sunday for business and work, every line of business being repre- 
sented among them, hardware, dry goods, groceries, &c., and every trade, blacksmithing, 
masonry, carpentry, &e., and every line of manufacture; and suppose all of these 
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claim the right of going on with their worldly work on Sunday, manifestly we would 
have a wide open town and no day of the week free from business. The price to the 
many, to the ninety-eight or ninety-nine per cent of the people is out of all proportion 
to the end sought, namely, to allow the one or two per cent to do what they say they 
think they ought. Will the few insist upon robbing the whole community of its Sun- 
day privileges and that in the name of liberty. But it may be said conscience is a 
very sacred thing, people’s honest convictions should be respected at-all costs. 

Not quite at all costs. 

Consider for a moment, our Mormon friends conscientiously believe in polygamy. 
Our law forbids them to practice it. Yet we feel sure that our Jewish friends would 
not be willing to advocate throwing down the legal safeguards of monogamous mar- 
riage. Legislation must ever seek the greatest good of the greatest number. 


Official statement of all the Roman Catholic Archbishops of Canada on the Sun- 
day question. 


The Catholic church has always held and taught that the Jewish Sabbath, with 
its rigorous ceremonial observances, and restrictions, has been superseded by the 
Christian Sunday. Consequently, not from the Mosaic Law, but from the Gospel 
dispensation does it derive its warranty, and the nature of its commands. Pres- 
eribed by the law of love, not by that of fear, its chief characteristic is that it has 
been made for man, not man for it. Both in a physical and a spiritual sense it has 
been made for him. A weekly day of rest for mind and body is most conducive to, 
aye even necessary for, man’s physical well-being. This is so fully known, and so 
universally recognized, as not to require any arguments in its support. 

But man has spiritual as well as material needs; moral as well as physical works 
to perform. Whilst, to a certain extent, and within certain limits, there is no anta- 
gonism between the performances of these duties, yet freedom from the laborious, 
or engrossing pursuits of every day life, is necessary to enable one to adequately 
comply with the requirements of one’s social, moral and spiritual nature. Without 
the Sunday rest the greater portion of the nation would be deprived, to a very large 
extent, at least, of the moral and humanizing effects of the home, of the opportunity 
of joining in public worship, or of participating in its elevating influences. The 
decay of individuals entails the eventual decay of the nation. Hence, the whole com- 
munity is vitally interested in preserving the inviolability of the weekly day of rest. 

Now, since neither man’s physical, nor moral welfare is best subserved by absolute 
inaction of cessation from all health giving exercise and reasonable social intercourse, 
it follows that not every form of activity is forbidden on the Christian Sunday. But, 

_ broadly speaking, all unnecessary servile works, as well as forensic actions, and busi- 
ness transaction such as fairs, public auctions, and similar noisy forms of buying and 
selling are forbidden. Works of charity, however, and those of real necessity, even 
while servile, are permitted. All who profess the Christian religion are we believe, 
substantially in accord on these points. “Practically, then, the people of Canada desire 
that the Sunday rest should be duly observed. 

Owing to the industrial conditions of our present day life, and perhaps, more 
largely on account of the restless and eager pursuit after material advantages, en- 
croachments, especially by large corporations and business establishments, are being 
made on the rest and sanctity of the Sunday. Under the plea of necessity, or the 
exigencies of conditions said to be needful for the successful establishment, or pro- 
secution of certain industries, many employees are deprived of their Sunday rest, 
and of the consequent opportunities of sharing inthe humanizing and spiritualizing 

influences afforded to others on that day. Not unfrequently these pleas of necessity 
have no substantial existence. Furthermore, in a Christian community, is it not 
preferable that the production of material wealth, for the benefit of a few individuals, 
should be restricted, rather than the nation should suffer by the degradation, and de- 
christianizing of its members. The state cannot make its citizens Christians, or puri- 

1—104 
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fy their private lives, by Act of Parliament, we readily grant; but it has the power 
and the duty of restraining those who would force its people to forego their right 
to bodily rest on Sunday, with its opportunities for moral and spiritual improvements. 
Hence we cheerfully join with others of our fellow citizens, in urging on parliament 
the desirability of enacting such legislation, as shall protect the rights of all in this 
matter, whilst not unduly interfering with the reasonable convenience of the com- 
munity, nor the Christian liberty of the individual. That which, in our opinion de- 
mands immediate restrictive regulation, may be grouped under the following heads: 


1. The running of freight trains. We have been credibly informed that on some 
roads, at least, Sunday is regularly chosen for dispatching freight trains, as there are 
fewer passenger trains on that day on the line. 

All unnecessary transportation of freight and passengers by train, or other con- 
veyance, might be included under this head. ‘ 


2. Unnecessary work in and about mines, iron and steel plants, factories and 
other industrial concerns. i 

Tt will be found on careful investigation, that generally speaking, the plea of 
necessity for Sunday labour, is only another means for eagerness to increase the 
profits. Where the plea is found valid, provision should be made for relays of 
labourers, so that no one should have more than hours work on any Sunday. 

3. Public amusements or games where a fee is in any way exacted. 

A carefully drafted Bill along the above lines, would, in our opinion, be most 
beneficial to the best interests of the nation, and not hurtful to the legitimate ones 
of any industry. 


SratEMENT as to Sunday operation of railways, by Gen. A. S. Diven, for thirty years 
in control] of the Erie Railroad. 


About one year since I wrote for the Christian Union an article on railroad 
traffic, in which I asserted that Sunday trains were not justified, either in the interest 
of the public or the stockholders. In that article, as J remember it, I made the gen- 
eral assertion: 1. That the amount of traffic would be the same per week, whether 
performed in 168 hours or 144 hours. 2. That it could be performed in 144 hours 
with no additional cost to the roads. 3. That the public interest did not require Sun- 
day trains. I challenged the discussion of the foregoing propositions. I claim that 
an experience of thirty years of the best part of my life in railroad management and 
construction, commencing with the construction of the first road from New York to 
Lake Erie and continuing until the great lines reaching to the Pacific were in oper- 
ation, gives me some qualification for this discussion. As this challenge has not been 
met by railroad management, I can only pursue the subject by stating such consider- 
ations as I suppose govern the managers of roads in running their trains on Sunday. 
Tf it is claimed that the business of Sunday trains would be lost if not done on that 
day, the manifest answer is that there is just so much freight for transportation, and 
if it is not moved one day it will be another. Is it claimed that the capacity of the 
roads is limited so as to require the Sunday trains to meet the demands of the trade? 
This I dispute. The traffic is not up to the capacity of roads, as evidenced by the 
constant warfare between competing lines as to which can obtain the greatest amount. 
Notwithstanding the immense increase of the internal trade dependent upon railroads 
for movement, the increase of facilities by new competing lines, improvements in 
tracks and equipments on the older ones keeps in advance of the requirements of trade. 
It may be claimed that it increases the cost to the roads to pause on Sunday. I think 
not. Train hands are paid by time or mileage; while not working they are not draw- 
ing pay, locomotives are not burning coal, equipment is not subject to wear. In fact, 
the least time consumed in a given business the greater the profit. I admit that in 
fixing time-tables in reference to stopping work on Sunday, some changes in switch- 
ing facilities and possibly some additional switches would be needed, but this would 
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require little increase in the plant of the road. Now as to the public requirements, 
and this, I anticipate, will be the most specious excuse for Sunday trains. You know 
how much more anxious railroad managers are to care for the public than for their 
stockholders. I claim that there is no public requirement for Sunday trains. The 
great bulk of railroad traffic is connected with the product of the farm, the forest, 
the mine, the mill, and the factory. Any pretense as to the importance of one day be- 
tween the time of receipt and delivery of all this kind of traftic is too trival for con- 
sideration. ‘But,’ say these devoted public servants, ‘your cities must be supplied 
with milk, with vegetables and fruits, and all the way from the natural pastures, from 
Texas to Montana, comes live stock to supply our eastern cities with meat, except what 
is slaughtered in western cities and comes as fresh meat.’ Well, let us consider the 
necessity of Sunday trains to prevent cities from being deprived of milk for their 
coffee, and of fruits, meats and vegetables for their tables all the days of the week. 
Milk trains running into cities, so far as I know, do not start more than 100 miles 
from the place to be supplied and may be run in four hours. Saturday’s afternoon 
will supply Sunday delivery. And the whole of Sunday milking may be started after 
sunset and come in at night ready for Monday delivery. As to fruits, they are not 
gathered on Sunday by the growers. The supply for Sunday is procured at the market 
on Saturday, and Monday’s supply is from what was left over Sunday from Satur- 
day’s picking or from early Monday picking. What is said of fruits applies as well 
to garden truck. I do not state these as existing methods at present in all cases, but 
as what would be universal if Sunday trains were discontinued. I leave you to judge 
as to how much the people would be inconvenienced in these supplies by the discon- 
tinuance of Sunday trains. As to live stock from the valley of the Mississippi and 
all the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, in the name of humanity, in the name 
of economy and of wholesome food, I protest against live animals, intended for the 
butcher, being confined in cars for over forty-eight hours without release. Allowing 
fifteen miles the hour for the time of the trains, this would give two rests from 
Kansas city and one from Chicago and St. Louis. Two days for such rest are better 
than one, and when Sunday intervenes give it to the poor beast. Give it an extra day 
for rest rather than rush it all feverish and exhausted to the shambles. 

As to fresh meat, the whole problem is solved by the refrigerator car. I am well 
served in Florida with meat butchered in Chicago. When it is known that a table in 
London may be furnished with a roast from a Chicago slaughter-houseé, the plea of 
necessity for Sunday trains for fresh meats should cease. So much for freight trafic. 
My challenge goes still further, and includes passenger and mail trains. While I 
claim that there is no public necessity for such trains, it will be more difficult to 
satisfy the people of the fact. So many are accustomed to Sunday travel that they 
have come to consider it a necessity, but the Sunday trains withdrawn, they would 
rapidly conform to the change. I am only contending for suspending these trains dur- 
ing the day, so that persons might leave on Saturday evening on a journey of two, three, 
or even four hundred miles without encroaching upon the light of Sunday. I would have 
no trains leave or arrive at any station by daylight on Sunday. If a passenger wants 
to go through, from an Atlantic city to Chicago, there are five days or nights of the 
week on which he may set out. If to Kansas City, Omaha, or other cities at like dis- 
tance he has four, and if to San Francisco three. He has all those days to choose from, 


_ if he wants to go through without stopping, and by stopping only for one day, on Sun- 


day, the choice of all other trains. Surely the public should be satisfied with such 
accommodation. I may be asked what I would do with trains from ocean to ocean after 
the third day in the week. I would select attractive places for spending Sunday and 
give tickets for free hotel accommodation at such lay-over stations, and I am greatly 
mistaken if a majority of travellers would not prefer these trains. Now as to mails. 
There is no necessity for their transmission on Sunday. The mails are not resorted 


‘to in emergency. In such cases the telegraph is the resort. Business houses, banks, 


exchanges, boards of trade are closed, do not open their mails on Sunday, and I can 
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think of no public or private interest that would suffer for lack of a Sunday mail. So 
far as newspapers are concerned, the telegraph furnishes to the local papers through- 
out the country all the important news in advance of the metropolitan press. There 
is but one other plea for Sunday trains. The Sunday excursion or picnic is claimed 
to be necessary to furnish pure air and healthful recreation*to the six-day toilers. So 
far from this, it is a device to lure the people from wholesome rest to unwholesome 
dissipation, for the sake of a portion of their hard-earned wages of the week. Whether 
the roads catering for this business make money by it is questionable. They fix low 
rates and often meet with expensive accidents, but whether profitable to the road or 
not, they are public nuisances and should be abated. Of course, in suspending move- 
ments of trains on Sunday, I except accidents and unavoidable delays in reaching lay- 
over stations. What I mean is that, in arranging time-tables, they should be fixed in 
reference to Sunday ,observance. In conclusion, inasmuch as all the industries fur- 
nishing the roads with business—the mill, the mine, the factory, and the merchant— 
rest on Sunday and neither bring freights to stations nor take them away on that day, 
how can it be claimed as a necessity that trains must be run ? If I have made no re- 
ference to the moral aspect of the question, this is not because I fail to recognize the 
right of the religious portions of the people to have their sentiments respected. 


Cuicaco, Minwaurere & Sr. Paut Ratway Co., 
Cuicaco, March 22, 1906. 
Tue Srecrerary Lorp’s Day ALLIANCE, < 
Toronto, Canada. 


Dear Sir,—Yours of the 9th inst., addresed to President A. J. Earling, asking 
for copies of orders issued with reference to Sunday excursions and the handling of 
freight by our line on Sundays. 

No Sunday excursion passenger trains are contracted for and the movement of 
freight trains on our line is restricted to the necessities for perishable freight and live 
stock, and completing a run that starts on Saturday. 


Yours very truly, 


D. -L. BUSES 


General Superintendent. 


Curcaco & NortH Western Ratway Co., 
Cuicaco, March 23, 1906. 
Secretary Lorp’s Day ALLIANCE, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Your communication of the 9th inst., addressed to the Traffic Manager 
of this Company relative to Sunday excursions, has been handed to me. 

Attached hereto you will please find a copy of instructions that were issued in 
1903 to employees of this Company regarding the operation of freight traffic on Sunday. 
These instructions are being rigidly lived up to and the management of this Company 
is endeavoring in every way possible to reduce the amount of business transacted on 
Sundays. 

Relative to Sunday excursions: The practice has been entirely eliminated for 
three or four years and we do not take any of this kind of business. 


Very truly yours, 


R. H. AISHTON, 
General Manager. 
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CHICAGO’ AND NorTHWESTERN Rainway Company, 
Office of Assistant General Manager, 


Cuicaco, February 8, 1903. 
W. D. CantTILLon, 


Assistant General Manager. 


REST FOR EMPLOYEES SUNDAY. ALL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


GENTLEMEN,—On Sunday, February 8, 1903, and each Sunday thereafter, until 
you are further advised, you will please absolutely confine freight train movement on 
your division to the handling of live stock, meat and perishable shipments. 

The only exception to this rule being that in the present emergency, coal and fuel 
of all kinds, including oil, and also the necessary coal empties to keep the mines on 
your division in operation, may be moved. 

An effort must be made to have the train and engine men at their home terminals 
on this date as nearly as practicable, and where this can be accomplished by starting 
a erew out after midnight and getting them to their homes by Sunday noon, it will 
be done. 

You will also apply this same rule to all yard and switch engine crews and the 
yard and office employees from seven a.m., to seven p.m., and only keep such yard crews 
at work as are absolutely necessary to care for the commodities narned above. 

You will please advise the general superintendent each Monday morning that this 
rule has been carried out without exception on the Sunday immediately preceding. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt and understanding. 

Yours truly, 


CANADIAN RAILROADS AND SUNDAY LABOUR AND TRAFFIC. 


The following articles by an expert, written after careful investigation, are 
reprinted for the use of the committee and members of the House:— 


I.—THE EXTENT OF SUNDAY LABOUR AND TRAFFIC. 


Probably not many of the general public have any conception of the extent to 
which the Lord’s Day is needlessly desecrated on our great railway systems. There 
are three classes of railway work done on the Lord’s Day, viz., (1) passenger traffic 
(2) freight traffic, and (3) construction and repair work. These for convenience may 
be treated separately. 

1. Passenger traffic. Excepting on the Intercolonial, which does not run its Mari- 
time Express either way through the maritime provinces on Sunday, all other Can- 
adian railways run their through passenger trains daily, including Sunday, excepting 
where the traffic is so limited that it does not pay to do so. 

Local passenger traffic in general is discontinued. But several of the through 
trains do what is really only local work. This is true of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Transcontinental on certain parts of the system, and of several Grand Trunk 
Railway trains on its main lines. Between Toronto and Hamilton, for instance, the 
Grand Trunk Railway runs on Sunday seven trains one way and six the other, four of 
which do local work. The Canadian Pacific Railway runs two trains each way. It 
has no right to run locals at all, hence these are all through trains. At the time of 
our interview with General Manager McNicoll in October, 1902, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was running a Sunday mixed each way over all divisions between North Bay 
and Winnipeg. Excepting on two short sections, these have since been discontinued 


on Sundays. Both Grand Trunk Railway and Canadian Pacific Railway run local 
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passenger trains out of Montreal in various directions, and the latter runs one such 
train in the summer season from Ottawa up the Gatineau. In general, therefore, the 
practice is to run trains on Sundays wherever the patronage is sufficient to make them 
pay. 

In regard to Sunday excursions, it is to be said to the eredit of all Canadian rail- 
roads that they have not sought to advertise and develop such traffic, as has been done 
in other countries. As a rule the railroads have confined themselves to furnishing 
excursion trains to societies or bodies of citizens applying for them. Where the rail- 
roads themselves have run Sunday excursions they have announced some such as that 
run by the Canada Atlantic to Ottawa ‘ to view the ruins of the great fire,’ with a per- 
centage of the profits to go ‘for the relief of the sufferers.’ The other roads have run 
excursions on similar pretexts. There is, however, good reason for the view that some 
ot the roads have only abstained from going into the ‘ business’ of Sunday excursions 
because they could not afford to arouse the general indignation that such a course 
would awaken in almost all parts of Canada. Mr. Hays, the General Manager of the 
Grand Trunk Railway claimed when interviewed that railroads were under legal obli- 
gation to furnish excursion trains whenever asked by any body of citizens. He 
admitted, however, that he would not feel obliged to do so unless he believed the train 
would pay. Both he and his solicitor have since persistently ignored our repeated 
request to be furnished with a reference to any legal authority supporting his conten- 
tion. 

2. Freight traffic: Excepting the Intercolonial, which handles perhaps less freight 
on Sunday than on week days, no railway even pretends to avoid hauling freight on 
that day, although only in a few instances have I known them to do ‘ way freight’ 
work, i.e., loading and unloading of cars at stations. On the other hand, it is com- 
mon for engines and crews handling local passenger trains other days to be employed 
in freight work on Sunday in addition to those usually so occupied. The Lord’s Day 
is thus made a convenience for the clearing out of yards and sidings of freight 
accumulating during the preceding week, and railroad employees tell us that it is com- 
mon for them to have less to do on Monday, in consequence, than on any other day 
of the week. 

The old pretense of handling ‘only stock and perishable goods’ on the Lord’s 
Day is now rarely, if ever, advanced by the responsible officials. 

3. Construction and repair work :— 

(1) Repair work. Excepting it be on the Intercolonial and on some sections of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, which are under Christian superintendents, there is, as 
far as known to the writer, no attempt made to avoid the doing of repair work on the 
Lord’s Day. On the other hand, in many cases repairs are deliberately ‘laid out for 
Sunday’ wherever it suits the whim or convenience of those in charge. Certainly no 
serious effort is made to do only what is really ‘necessary.’ The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way has on varidus occasions been found doing repair work on its roadbed where there 
was no special occasion for it, such as from accident or other unusual occurrence. (2) 
Construction work. Most railroads profess not to do construction work in the ordinary 
course of things on the Lord’s Day, although it often happens that work is attempted 
or done when it could as well be avoided. The Canadian Pacific Railway was recently 
stopped doing such work in Southern Assiniboia, N.W.T. The Intercolonial Railway 
was stopped constructing a bridge near Newcastle, N.B., and other instances might be 
given. 

But it remains for the G.T.R. to bear the dishonourable palm for such desecration 
of the Lord’s Day. Each summer and autumn for several years its large gang has 
been at work daily between Toronto and Belleville double tracking the line—running 
the steam shovel, gravel and dirt trains, &c. Between Toronto and St. Catharines the 
same thing has occurred, as well as near Paris and in Burford. Protest after protest 
has been sent to Mr. Hays, who, when interviewed, loudly declared that he was as 
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anxious as any gentleman present to avoid Sunday work. In not one single instance 
have these protests been respected except in words. Under date of September 2nd, 
1903, Mr. Hays replied to a letter, remonstrating with him for having a large gang 
of men with steam shovel and gravel train at work near Whitby each Lord’s Day dur- 
ing most of the summer engaged in hauling ballast, saying, ‘To be frank with you 
there seems to be very little left for us to discuss, in view of the recent decision of the 
Privy Council, that the Lord’s Day Act is entirely ultra vires. If this means any- 
thing it means that the said gentleman, in spite of all his protestations to the con- 
trary, will respect neither Divine law nor human remonstrance unless compelled to 
do so by the law of the land, and is a challenge to all Christian Canadians, as well as 
to all toilers concerned, to demand of Parliament a law that will set some limit to the 
high-handed tyranny of some railroad magnates, who will respect nothing else. 

It is probably well within the mark to say that in these sorts of railroad work not 
less than 60,000 men are employed, a very large proportion of whom are deprived of 
their Lord’s Day rights and privileges, are made not far short of industrial slaves, and 
must suffer in body and mind, and can have little opportunity to share in the King- 
dom of God here or hereafter. Surely these facts will irresistibly appeal to the hearts 
and consciences of all who honour God, believe in justice, and love liberty and their 
‘neighbour to be up and doing all within their power to secure for the brave railway 
men their God-given rights and clear our country of the guilt of permitting such 
wholesale violation of the Lord’s Day.’ 


U.—WHO IS RESPONSIBLE. 


Very few of the men who do the Sunday work—trainmen, engineers, firemen, 
agents, trackmen, carmen, mechanics or labourers—desire so to do. They do it under 
what they consider necessity. There are, of course, individuals among them who are 
quite willing to work for the money they thus earn, but they are exceptions. Among 
the foreign ‘navvies’ used in construction work there are many who prefer to work, 
but very few Anglo-Saxons. The chief responsibility for Sunday work on the rail- 
ways does not rest with the rank and file of those engaged in it. Scarce a day passes 
without letters being received from railway men urging continued efforts to secure 
the Lord’s Day for them and their fellows. 

In the case of foremen, despatchers, superintendents and higher officials there are 
some—perhaps, a good many—who are guilty of authorizing Sunday work. They do 
it, not so much for money—since these are not usually paid extra for the Sunday 
work—as for place, for success, that they may get credit for ‘despatch,’ and so earn 
promotion. : 

A much larger measure of responsibility is to be laid at the door of the highest 
ofticials—the management—of the systems and the various departments. These are 
not infrequently men without religious convictions and hence without conscience in 
the matter of depriving those under them of their human and Christian rights in the 
Lord’s Day. They want to get troublesome undertakings completed, pressing traftic 
through to its destination, to compete successfully with riva] roads in order to main- 
tain and enhance their reputation in the railway world, as the moral and religious 
welfare of the community or the rights of their men count for little. Not all railway 
managers are so chargeable. There are exceptions who honestly desire to avoid doing 
injury to religion and morals, and are loath to deprive the men under them of their 
Sabbath rights. But we fear they are only exceptions. There are others who would 
be glad, other things permitting or favouring, to have regard for the law of God and 
the rights of their employees, but who have come to think this impossible in railroad- 
ing. Competitors do it. Therefore they must. Dividends can only thus be earned. 
And dividends must be earned. Hence they say, ‘ We are sorry, we would like to see 
the Lord’s Day respected, but we cannot do it and succeed, and we must succeed.’ 
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It is probable they do not get time to refleect as to what the Judge of all men will 
say in reply to such a plea in the day of reckoning. Once a man sells himself to suc- 
ceed at any cost the voice of conscience is stifled or unheard. 

But to be honest and fair we must go back of the management in facing respon- 
sibility for the Sabbath desecration of our railroads. A certain well known general 
manager in Canada, when interviewed recently by a L. D. A. delegation, said in effect: 
‘Gentlemen, I would like to avoid Sunday work on our road, but I am only hired like 
the men under me. The directors expect dividends. So do the stock-holders. They 
are continually erying for dividends. Even those who regularly occupy pews in your 
churches on the Sabbath. They imperatively demand dividends. What am I to do ? 
If you will tell me how I can successfully manage this road and yet respect the Sab- 
bath T’ll do it gladly.’ Of course nothing can justify such reasoning, and the said 
general manager will doubtless discover this in the day of judgment if not before. 
But there is enough in what he says to make it clear that not he alone is to blame. 
Assuredly the directors and stockholders—religious or irreligious~-who cry out in- 
sistently for dividends at any cost are guilty along with the management. How can 
a thorough going Christian man or woman accept, not to say press for, the profits of 
Sabbath breaking? How can he or she covet and take the price of God-dishonouring, 
man-debasing and enslaving Sunday work and traffic ? Are there not many who are 
doing it ? 

Then, too, the travelling and shipping public that continually presses for the for- 
warding of freight and will not wait the extra day for delivery that Sabbath obsery- 
ance on the railroads would involve, or that insists upon the convenience of the Sun- 
day train for travel, cannot be freed from its just share of responsibility. 

There are men and women like Wm. E. Dodge, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, who absolutely refuse to accept the profits of Sabbath breaking, 
and will sell their stock as soon as the road ceases to honour God’s day and man’s, or 
that, when shipping, will not only consent but specially request that freight in which 
they have an interest be not forwarded on the Lord’s Day. But it is seldom that we 
hear of them. Does not a large share of responsibility rest upon the travelling and 
shipping public for putting pressure on railways that of necessity result in freight 
and passenger traffic on the Lord’s Day ? 


I.—WHAT IS THE REMEDY. 


os Let us consider the extent to which the railways could and ought to be regu- 
lated. 

There are doubtless works of necessity on railways. Wreckage and repairs of 
roadbeds after accidents must receive immediate attention. This may often occur on 
the Lord’s Day. Not only large property rights but life itself may be at stake. A 
considerable staff of watchmen also require to be on duty for the same reason. 

Trains in general that are moving at midnight, Saturday, could not reasonably be 
stopped between stations or indeed between divisional points. The comfort of the 
trainmen or passengers and the care of the engines and of certain varieties of freight 
would forbid this. Live stock which cannot be shipped early enough in the week to reach 
its destination before Sunday must for humane reasons be allowed to continue its 
wearing journey. In exceptional circumstances certain varieties of ‘ perishable goods’ 
would acquire the same privilege though ordinarily such goods can be eared for with- 
out difficulty in the modern heated and refrigerator cars and store rooms. Through 
passengers and mail trains could not in practice be interrupted in their course—at 
least until a large centre is reached. All work therefore essential to the above (and 
possibly other) things may be defended as ‘ necessary’ on the Lord’s Day. 

But no one who respects the Sabbath and the rights of the railwaymen in its rest 
and other privileges and who has carefully considered the question would say that con- 
struction work should be allowed, or general repairs done in order to ‘ economize in 
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investment on capital account’ in engines, rolling stock and other necessaries of 
modern transportation; or to ‘save time during the week.’ Nor would such a person 
justify the handling indiscriminately of all varieties of freight or using the Lord’s 
Day for the clearing of yards of accumulated rolling stock, or the running of local 
passenger trains or the employment on that Day of clerks in the general or local offices 
—so often done in order to ‘economize men or money’ or to boost the reputation of 
some ambitious foreman, agent, or superintendent. 

If this reasonable position were taken and the railways governed accordingly 
probably not less than 50,000 railway employees in Canada would be set free from: 
seven-days-in-the-week bondage! 

2. How is this highly desirable end to be reached? 

It is very evident that at present little can be accomplished by appeal to con- 
science or reason on the part of the general management of the great railways. Nearly 
three years ago the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, on economic grounds, volun- 
tarily discontinued a great deal of Sunday traftic. This, however, is not likely to be 
generally done. 

Some kind of control is essential. Our experience with the government railways 
in the eastern provinces ,on which very much less unnecessary traffic and labour is 
allowed on the Lord’s Day than on other Canadian roads, leads us to favour the gov- 
ernment ownership. If our railways were owned by the people they would be run, not 
exclusively for dividends as now, but for the general good of the people, and managers 
would not ,as on privately owned roads, be under the overmastering temptation to 
desecrate the Lord’s Day and rob employees of their inherent right to its privileges, 
in order simply to earn these dividends. 

But whether we, in Canada, are or are not ready for ‘government ownership of. 
public utilities, it is clear that meantime we must have legislative limit set to the 
rights of railways to operate their systems on the Lord’s Day. Our courts have held 
that our present laws do not apply to railways. The Dominion Lord’s Day legislation 
now being sought on the other hand will apply unless expressly stipulated to the 
contrary. It is therefore, proposed at present that some such position as the follow- 
ing should be taken in regard to the railways (a) Allow all works of clear ‘ necessity 
and mercy, the carriage of through passengers and mails, the continuing toward 
their destination of trains loaded exclusively with live stock and perishable goods 
destined for immediate shipment at any ocean port, the moving of other trains to the 
end of the division on which they are when Saturday ends. (b) Prohibit all construc- 
tion and general repair work, local passenger traffic, hauling of live stock and perish- 
able goods to local markets, and the starting out from any divisional point of trains 
loaded with ‘dead’ freight. 

Suggested modifications of this proposal will be thankfully received and as care- 
fully considered. 

In the light of these facts is not Mr. Fitzpatrick’s Bill, as far as it affects Rail- 
ways, imperatively needed, as well as both extremely reasonable and moderate? 


Ramway EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES AND SUNDAY Work. 


American and European Railways Discontinue Sunday Trafie. 


L. S. Coffin, one of the ouastanding leaders of the railroad employees on the con- 
tinent of America, delegated to represent 100,000 railroaders at the Chicago Sunday 
Rest Congress, said in part :— 

T am authorized to represent in this Congress the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, who number an army of thirty-one thousand practical everyday railway men, 
‘and to say through this Congress, to the world at large, that they are unanimous 
in their wish, as expressed by vote in their national convention, to have the Sunday 
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as their rest day. This is the youngest among the railway organizations, and is made 
up of young men mostly brakemen. 

I am also authorized to represent the Order of Railway Conductors, and to state 
that at their last biennial convention they passed, unanimously, resolutions to the 
effect that they wanted the Sabbath for their own; they wanted a discontinuance of 
Sunday trains, so that they could be at home in their families. This order numbers 
about twenty-eight thousand. A speaker asked yesterday why these labouring men 
were not here, and answered his own inquiry in a way that touched my heart, when 
he said that it was because they were confined to an eternal grind. They cannot leave 
to come here, and as you and I do. Thousands have come here by proxy. I myself 
directly represent fifty thousand votes in the above orders. Not only that, but I have 
here resolutions passed by the Order of Railway Telegraphers. Their resolutions peti- 
tion the railroad companies for the discontinuance of Sunday trains. Their number 
is about twenty-five thousand. 

Here we have about seventy-five thousand railway men asking this Congress to 
give force and voice to their resolutions and demands. 

One of the vice-presidents of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has 
written to me stating that he hoped to be here; and if not, he asked me to say to this 
Congress, that at their last biennial convention, they unanimously passed resolutions 
regarding Sunday rest, which I lay before you. They also voted unanimously to ask 
the authorities of this great World’s Fair to close the gates on Sunday. This Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers numbers not less than thirty-five thousand. It is one 
of the oldest and most powerful, not only in numbers, but in intelligence, of the labour 
organizations in America. I am authorized to represent them, and am proud of the 
opportunity of doing so. 

Here, then practically are more than a hundred thousand of the railway em- 
ployees of this country; and they say to this Congress, and through this Congress. to 
the people of the country, that they are united in wanting the abolition of Sunday 
traffic as far as it is possible or practicable. 

Let me take up for a moment several points that have come to my mind as 
T have listened to the papers. What are we going to do about it? It is good to come 
here and listen, but what are you and I going to do when we get away from here? 
It seems to me that it demands immediate and earnest action. We talk about the 
demoralization of thought, of sentiment, of respect for the Sabbath,—I say here on 
my candid judgment, there is no source of demoralization in regard to our Sabbath 
so great as that of the transportation companies, if allowed to keep on their work 
on Sunday; that unless we can arouse a public sentiment that shall crystallize into a 
national law to abolish Sunday trains in this country, the Sunday trains will abolish 
the Sabbath. 

I do not believe that the pressure for Sunday traffic is so great that the railway 
managers cannot resist it. Every man in the corporations would resist the applica- 
tion for Sunday trains if there were no profit in them. 

I do not agree with what is said about perishable freight. And I am not alone in 
this position. One of the ablest men in the railway work in this nation, Mr. Ledyard, 
of the Michigan Central R.R., stands with me here. Since the advent of refrigerator 
ears, perishable freight has, so to speak, dropped out of existence. There is no ques- 
tion about this. Let me illustrate, I am a raiser of fruits away down south. I send 
to Chicago a carload of strawberries. When that carload reaches Centralia I get a 
telegram from my commissioner here in Chicago that strawberries are ‘away off,’ 
that the market is glutted, but that there is a good market for them in Detroit. What 
do I do? I telegraph to the company to put more ice in the strawberry car and send 
it another day’s journey to Detroit. Which is cheaper, a little ice, when God gives 
us such an abundance of it, or the demoralization of these railroad men by robbing 


them of the Sabbath? 


Again, in regard to cattle. All my life I have handled cattle, and know the needs _ 


of stock. I make the assertion that whenever a car of cattle goes on such a journey 
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that a Sunday must intervene, it is better for the men who own the stock, and better 
for the men who buy the stock, that the cattle be taken off a day, and rested and fed; 
and so true is this, that we have succeeded in enacting a national law that no ear of 
stock shall have a continuous ride of over twenty-eight hours. 

The paper speaks of ‘blockading. This can only occur where the stoppage of 
trains is partial, where but a few roads stop on Sunday and others do not. Let it 
be understood everywhere that Sunday is a day that the trainmen shall have, and 
they will regulate everything accordingly. There is no question about that. How 
do they get along in England, where it is said that there is little freight traffic on 
Sunday ? 

Now, what are we going to do about it? The first thing is to see that the United 
States mails shall not be carried on Sunday. What right have you and I to say 
to these thousands of postal clerks that they shall lose their Sabbath? Every man 
who asks me for my vote, or for my influence to put him in Congress, has got to say 
to me before I vote for him, that he will do his best to save to these railway men and 
these postal clerks their Sabbath. Let us take that position, let the church take that 
position, and the thing is accomplished. 

I wish I could better portray to you the real state of feeling of these men whom I 
represent. Four years ago I drafted a Bill for our State Legislature, giving these 
men Sunday. It passed the Senate, but failed in the House. Incidentally, let me 
say here that some of our men have opposed laws for stopping trains, because every 
such proposed law unwisely provided for the stopping of trains Saturday at midnight, 
and for their being started again at midnight of Sunday. The great idea is to get 
these men home on Sunday, and let them have their rest. Trains coming into a 
division Saturday night and going out Sunday night, or coming in Sunday morning 
and going out Monday morning, would satisfy fully the requirements of this Act. One 
of the divisions of the Order of Railway Conductors at Des Moines, because I had 
interested myself in this matter, invited me to their meeting, and the question for dis- 
cussion was Sunday rest. Evéry one in the meeting spoke his mind; and then the 
chairman, the chief of the division, arose and said: ‘I want to give my ideas about it.’ 
(I give you his own language.) ‘For five years I have lived at Keokuk; for five years 
I have been every Sunday in the yards, making up trains and setting in cars, and for 
those five years I have not been inside of a church on Sunday. My wife, thinking 
that if I had to work it was her duty to stay at home and get me a good dinner, for 
these five years has not been inside of a church on Sunday. My children do not go to 
Sunday school. And when I have been in the yard with those cars I have thought it 
over, and have come to the conclusion, “It is the Almighty Dollar that everybody is 
after, and they don’t care a d OTs WSs 2 

How I wish that every minister, that every legislator, could have looked in the 
eyes of that man when he said that. Do we realize that in this country these railway 
employees number nearly a million, whose bread and butter depend upon this industry ? 
And when this great army of men get to thinking that the great public which they 
serve so faithfully and at such immense risk to life and limb, cares nothing for them, 
how easy it is for them to step over on the other side and care nothing for the public. 
It is a great question of statesmanship that should be considered by the wise and good 
men of this nation. 

This Sunday traffic can be stopped. It cantedone. The great trouble is greed. 
The general manager is not wholly responsible. He wants to keep his place and have 
his business prosper, and have a good showing in his annual report. What is wanted, 
to speak the plain truth, is this: A little more expenditure for motive power. There is 
hardly a road in the United States that is not to a certain extent poverty-stricken for 
lack of motive power. Railway men will work night and day, and Sundays and week- 
days, and get so tired and sleepy that it may be the occasion for what has sometimes 
happened, accident or wreck because of overwork. Do you not know that we are work- 
ing for public safety when we are working for Sunday rest? 
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How much better, how much grander, it would be, instead of dismissing men 
everywhere, to hire one-seventh more and all rest Sunday. 


RESOLUTIONS OF TRAINMEN’S BROTHERHOODS. 


The resolutions adopted by the R. R. employer’s association, to which Mr. Coffin 
referred, are appended. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers passed resolutions 
to the same effect. 


Order of Railway Telegraphers. 


Whereas, the duties of railroad telegraphers and despatchers are such—involving, 
as it does, a great responsibility both to the travelling public and the transportation 
companies—that it is absolutely necessary that men engaged in such work should not 
only be possessed of a high order of talent, but that they should at all times when on 
duty be able to use their abilities to their very best; and 

_ Whereas, it is now admitted by all reasonable men that one day of rest in seven 
is a demand of our being, to enable us to discharge the responsible duties we have to 
perform; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by this convention of telegraphers, assembled in Toronto, Ont., and 
representing twenty-five thousand working men, daily employed by the railroads of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico, that we most respectfully request the great 
shippers and travelling public, whom we are willing to serve to the best of our ability 
six days and six nights in a week, that they will not press and demand Sunday traffic 
on our railways. 

We believe one day of rest was ordained for the telegraphers and despatchers, as 
well as for the passengers and shippers, and we feel that we have the same rights to be 
at liberty and at home with our families as other citizens; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we are in hearty accord with ihe efforts of all good people who may 
be labouring to shorten the hours of labour. 

J. WEATHERBEE, 


Grand Secretary and Treasurer. 


Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 


Whereas, it is the universal belief that the one day of rest in seven is not only an 
imperative demand of the physical nature of all men engaged in labour, but that such 
a day tends to the higher development of the social, moral and spiritual part of our 
own being; therefore, 

Be it resolved, By the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in convention assembled 
in Boston, Mass., October, 1893, representing thirty-one thousand men in this order, 
that we in this formal manner enter our earnest protest against the increasing de- 
mands of the public for Sunday trains. 

Resolved, second: That we most fully believe the ‘Sabbath was made for man,— 
for the employee as well as the employer; for the trainmen as well as the passenger and 
the shipper; that the hours of the Sabbath are a God-given blessing to the labouring 
man, and that when these hours are encroached upon by the greed of capital, that we 
would be less than the free men we are if we did not enter our earnest protest and de- 
fend our rights at all hazards.. 

Resolved, third: That we, as practical railroad men, know from experience that, 
in order to be able to be at our best at all times, te meet the constantly recurring emer- 
gencies in railroad work, so as to give the best security to the lives and property en- 
trusted to our care, we must have the periodical rest day so wisely ordained for us 
by the Creator; and we do trust that a thoughtful and Christian public, and the cor- 
porations we are connected with, and whom we are willing to serve to the best of our 
ability six days and six nights in the week, will accord to us this rest day, as our 
imperative need and our most sacred right. 
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Whereas, we, as railroad men, are willing tc serve the public to the best of our 
ability, willing to forego the pleasure of having regular hours for our meals with our 
families, willing. to turn day into night, and night into day, in order to convenience 
the great travelling and shipping public, and enhance the interests of the railway com- 
panies with which are are identified; yet, believing that the one day of rest in seven 
is a demand of our being, and when properly observed, tends to the highest good of 
all; and 

Whereas, We, as railroad conductors, need always when on duty to be at our best 
at all times, therefore, . 

Resolved, By this National Order of Railway Conductors, in biennial convention 
assembled, in Toledo, Ohio, representing not less than twenty-two thousand conductors 
in daily, active, practical work in railroad service, that in this formal and explicit 
manner we appeal to the general public, whom we try to serve most faithfully, to de- 
sist from demanding of our managers that we should be compelled to be away from 
our families on the Sabbath. 

Resolved, That- we believe that the Sabbath was made for man,—for the employee 
as well as for the employer, for the trainman as well as for the passenger or shipper; 
and we are in hearty accord with every effort of all good men to secure to labour this 
one day of rest in seven, as one of the best gifts of Heaven to man: and when so 
secured as every man’s right, to be observed as his own best good demands, it becomes 
the impassable barrier to the encroachments of capital upon the rights of labour. 


RAILWAY MANAGERS FAVOUR SUNDAY REST. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—W. F. Halstead, General Manager, said 
at the Chicago Sunday Rest Congress: ‘It has always been, and is now, the policy of 
this company to do as little work and run as few trains on Sunday as practicable. 
Our business is very largely the transportation of .coal, and we run none of these trains 
on Sunday. We run no trains that can be termed Sunday passenger trains. Perish- 
able freight, milk, and live stock trains we do run.’ % 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R.—C. H. Platt, General Manager, 
said at Chicago Sunday Rest Congress: ‘It has never been our custom to run any 
large number of trains on the Sabbath, but since 1887 we have been governed by the 
following Connecticut statutes :— 

« “See. 3523. No railroad company shall run any train on any road operated by 
it within the State, between sunrise and sunset on Sunday, except from necessity or 
mercy; provided, that before ten o’clock and thirty minutes in the forenoon, and after 
three o’clock in the afternoon, it may run trains carrying the United States mail, and 
such other trains or classes of trains as may be authorized by the Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the State, on application made to them on the ground that the same are re- 
quired by the public necessity, or for the preservation of freight.’ 

‘We believe that men working six days per week can handle as much traftic, and 
better, than when required to work seven days per week.’ 

Louisville, New Albany & Chicago R.R.—Bennet H. Young, president, wrote to 
the Chicago congress :— 

‘There is nothing in the business of railways which in the nature of the case 
makes them an exception to these laws, or lifts them above these considerations. They 
are not a distinct or separate class, but incur the same liabilities and duties as other 
corporations and citizens. : 

‘Men within my knowledge are every Sabbath day compelled to work in direct con- 
travention of their religious scruples. It is safe to assume that one-half of these em- 
ployees are Christians; and this evil, therefore, becomes the more appalling. When 
you consider how these men, from fear of losing their places, are compelled to do this 
labour (much of which is totally unnecessary, and is the result of indifference or 
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cupidity on the part of the managers and stockholders) it becomes a monstrous wrong 
against the religion and family rights of these employees. And this compulsory viola- 
tion of their duties as Christians and citizens teaches them to violate all other laws of 
the state, and prepares them, not only for indifference to the interests of a corporation 
itself, but for the manifestation of a disregard for all wise precepts and restrictions. 
This is probably the worst feature of the whole custom. No man, in the nature of the 
case, will be true to an employer who, for mere gain, demands of him a violation of his 
conscientious scruples, and who forces him, through fear of losing his employment to 
submit to service.’ 


The Chicago and North-western R.R.—J. M. Whitman, then General Manager, 
said at the Chicago congress :— 
‘Tt is the policy of the management of this company, and has been for some time, 


to do no more work on Sunday than is considered necessary.. This position is taken_ 


in recognition of what we believe to be best for our employees. We consider that a 
break in their work occurring once in seven days affords an opportunity for rest, and 
that the rest better fits them to perform their duties on the remaining six days of the 
week.’ 

On February 8, 1903, the following instructions, inter alia, were issued to all 
superintendents :— 

‘On Sunday, February 8, 1903, and each Sunday thereafter until you are further 
advised, you will please absolutely confine freight train movement on your division to 
the handling of live stock, meat and perishable shipments. 

“An effort must be made to have the train and engine men at their home ter- 
minals on this date as nearly as practicable, and where this can be accomplished by 
starting a crew out after midnight and getting them to their homes by Sunday noon, 
it will be done. 

‘You will also apply this same rule to all yard and switch engine crews and the 
yard and office employees from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and only keep such yard crews at work 
as are absolutely necessary to care for the commodities named above. 

“You will please advise the General Superintendent each Monday morning that 
this rule has been carried cut without exception on the Sunday immediately pre- 
ceding. 

‘Kindly acknowledge receipt and understanding.’ 


The following letter to the Lord’s Day Alliance from the present General Man- 
ager of March 23, 1906, enclosing copy of the above instructions, speaks for itseif :-— 


‘“Cuicaco, March 23, 1906. 

‘Dear Sin,—-Your communication of the 9th inst., addressed to the traffic man- 
ager of this company relative to Sunday excursions, has been handed to me. 

‘ Attached hereto you will please find a copy of instructions that were issued in 
1903 to employees of this company regarding the operation of freight traffic on Sun- 
day. These instructions are being rigidly lived up to, and the management of this 
company is endeavouring in every way possible to reduce the amount 6f business trans- 
acted on Sundays.. 

‘Relative to Sunday excursions: The practice has been entirely eliminated for 
three or four years, and we do not take any of this kind of business. 

“Very truly yours, 


EE AIST ON: 
‘General Manager’ 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R.—The Defender, of recent issue, in 
Boston, says :— : 

‘A year ago President Earling, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. 
said: “I am sick of running Sunday excursions out of Milwaukee and Chieago, for 
we take out mostly sober men and bring back a load of drunks.” A few weeks since he 
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visited a city where that road was to land hundreds of Sunday exeursionists, and 
studied the demoralizing effect on excursionists and ‘the residents of the city, and re- 
turning made such a report to the Board that he secured the order, “ Contract no more 
Sunday excursion trains.” We had repeatedly called their attention to this demorali- 
zation. About 4,500 miles of Wisconsin roads, 25,000 miles of road in the north-west 
freed from this curse.’ 


The following letter from Mr. D. L. Bush, general superintendent, of date March 
22, 1906, has been received by the Lord’s Day Alliance :— 


“Cuicaco, March 22, 1906. 
‘The Secretary Lord’s Day Alliance, Toronto, Canada: 

‘Dear Sir,—Yours of the 9th inst., addressed to President A. J. Earling, asking 
for copies of orders issued with reference to Sunday excursions and the handling of 
freight by our line on Sundays. 

‘No Sunday excursion passenger rains are contracted for, and the movement of 
freight trains on our line is restricted to the necessities for perishable freight and live 
stock, and completing a run that starts on Saturday. 


‘Yours very truly, 
21D); Ib, JBOSIEl, 


“ General Superintendent.’ 


The Chicago and Alton R.R—The Chicago Interior, of date last autumn, says :— 


“We are interested to see how rapidly the disposition to abridge Sunday work is 
growing with the managing authorities of western railroads. The new winter time- 
card of the Alton, it is announced, cuts out nearly all the road’s local passenger trains 
on Sunday, and very considerably reduces the number of freight trains to be moved 
on that day of the week. Several thousand employees in consequence get the new boon 
of a restful Sunday.’ 


The Scotch railroads—The Daily Record and Daily Mail gives the following 
item :— 

‘Sir David Stewart, chairman of the Great North of Scotland Railway Com- 
pany, made an interesting statement on the question of Sunday trains, at a social 
meeting of the company’s employees at Aberdeen yesterday evening. He said it was 
assumed in many quarters now that their late chairman, Dr. Ferguson, of Kinmundy, 
was dead, that Sunday trains would be run on the Great North line. If the govern- 
ment saw fit to run a mail train each way on Sundays, and gave the company fair 
remuneration for doing so, it might be done; but he was totally opposed to running 
trains here, there and everywhere on Sundays, even if it resulted in a dividend of ten 
per cent. He was glad to tell them that both Mr. Millar, of the Caledonian Railway, 
and Mr. Jackson, of the North British, who had been consulted, expressed themselves 
against Sunday trains, as it was demoralizing for the employees of railway companies.’ 

No local—not even suburban—passenger trains run out of the great city of Glas- 
gow on Sunday, on any railway, nor any freight or ‘ goods’ trains—J. G. Shearer. 


2 


EUROPEAN RAILWAYS. 


Monsieur Deluz, general secretary of the International Federation of Sunday Rest 
Associations of Europe, of Geneva, Switzerland, writes in ‘Sunday Rest in the Twen- 
tieth Century,’ just published, is authority for the following :— 

Finland— The railroad service of Finland has lately been changed, so that no 
freight trains are run on Sundays.’ 

Holland.—In Holland the number of freight trains run on Sundays has been 
actually reduced by 99 per cent.’ 

1—11 
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Belguim—‘In Belgium the number of Sunday freight trains has been reduced 
by 2,227. Statistics of accidents occasioned by the fault of employees on Belgium 
railroads show that they have been about fifty-four per cent less frequent since the men 
employed on freight trains have had their regular rest on Sunday.’ 

Sweden.— In Sweden the number of freight trains on Sunday has been gradually 
reduced, until now it is only one-sixth what it was.’ 


Switzerland.— A law of 1902, in addition to still guaranteeing to employees the 
fifty-two days of rest, including seventeen Sundays, which the law of 1890 guaranteed 
them, has increased the number of rest-days to sixty after ten years of service. It has 
been a struggle to preserve to the employees of the Swiss railroads the seventeen Sun- 
days guaranteed by law out of the fifty-two annual days of rest.’ 

“Some statistics of the railroads of Belgium, Bavaria, and Switzerland have been 
collected at the request of the Geneva committee, which show that the stoppage of 
Sunday freight trains has not reduced the receipts of the lines affected or interfered 
with the steady growth of business and profits.’ 

The law of 1890 requires that: ‘ Every servant of railway, steamer, tramway, and 
other locomotive companies, and the employees of the post office, will have 52 days of 
rest in the year, 17 of which must be Sundays. No wage is to be deducted for the 
rest-days. The day’s work cannot be lengthened merely by the will of the employer, 
and in no case may exceed 12 hours, and at least one hour’s rest must divide the work.’ 
Penalty from 500 to 1,000 franes. 


Ramway Empioyvees Protest Acainst SuNDAY Work. 
The Pathetic Appeal of 450 Railway Heroes for their Sabbath. 


What do railway employees say of their Sabbath business? 

A few years since some four hundred and fifty of his locomotive engineers peti- 
tioned Mr. William H. Vanderbilt for the ‘ cessation of Sunday labour.’ After point- 
ing out how Sunday running had become ‘a great hardship,’ they continue: ‘ We have 
borne this grievance patiently, hoping every succeeding year that it would decrease. 
Weare willing to submit to any reasonable privation, mental or physical, to assist 
the officers of your company to achieve a financial triumph; but after. a long and 
weary service, we do not not see any signs of relief, and we are forced to come to you 
with our trouble, and most respectfully ask you to relieve us from Sunday labour so 
far as it is in your power to do so. Our objections to Sunday labour are: First— 
This never-ending labour ruins our health and prematurely makes us feel worn out 
like old-men, and we are sensible of our inability to perform our duty as well when 
we work to an excess. Second—That the customs of all civilized countries as well as - 
all laws, human and divine, recognize Sunday as a day of rest and recuperation; and 
notwithstanding intervals of rest might be arranged for us on other days than Sun- 
days, we feel that by so doing we would be forced to exelude ourselves from all church, 
family and social privileges that other citizens enjoy. Third—Nearly all of the under- 
signed have children that they desire to have educated in everything that will tend to 
make them good men and women, and we cannot help but see that our example in 
ignoring the Sabbath ‘day has a very demoralizing influence upon them. Fourth— 
Because we believe the best'interests of the company we serve, as well as ours, will be 
promoted thereby, and because we believe locomotive engineers should oceupy as high 
social and religious positions as men in any other calling. We know the question will. 
be considered: How can this Sunday work be avoided with the immense and con- 
stantly increasing traffic? We have watched this matter for the past twenty years. 
We have seen it grow from its infancy until it has now arrived at its now gigantic 
proportions, from one train on the Sabbath until we now have about thirty each way; 
and we do not hesitate in saying that we can do as much work in six days, with the 
seventh for rest, as is now done. It is a fact observable by all connected with the 
immediate running of freight trains that on Monday freight is comparatively light; 
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Tuesday it strengthens a little, and keeps increasing until Saturday; and Sundays are 
the heaviest of the week. The objection might be offered that if your lines stop, the 
receiving points from other roads will be blocked up. In reply, we would most respect- 
fully suggest, that when the main lines do not run, tributaries would only be too glad 
to follow the good example. The question might also arise, if traffic is suspended 
twenty-four hours, will not the company lose one-seventh of its profits? In answer, 
we will pledge our experience, health and strength, that at the end of the year our 
employers will not lose one cent, but, on the contrary, will be the gainers financially. 
Our reasons are these: At present, the duties of your locomotive engineers are inces- 
sant, day after day, night succeeding night, Sunday and all, rain or shine, with all 
the fearful inclemencies of a vigorous winter to contend with. The great strain of 
both mental and physical faculties constantly employed, has a tendency to impair the 
requisites so necessary to make a good engineer. Troubled in mind, jaded and worn 
out in body, the engineer cannot give his duties the attention they should have in 
order to best advance his employer’s interests. We venture to say, not on this broad 
continent, in any branch of business or traffic, ean be found any class in the same, 
position as railroad men. They are severed from associations that all hold most dear, 
debarred from the opportunity of worship, that tribute man owes to his God; witness- 
ing all those pleasures accorded to others, which are the only oases in the deserts of 
this life, and with noe prospect of relief. We ask you to aid us. Give us the Sabbath 
for rest after our week of labourious duties, and we pledge you that with a system 
invigorated by a season of repose, by a brain eased and cleared by hours of relaxation, 
we can go to work with more energy, more mental and physical force, and can and will 
accomplish more work and do it better, if possible, in six days than we can now in seven. 
We can give you ten days in six if you require it, if we cn only look forward to a 
certain period of rest. In conclusion, we hope and trust that, in conjunction with 
other gentlemen of the trunk lines leading to the sea-board, you will be able to accom- 
plish something that will ameliorate our conditions. —THE SaBBATH For Man.—Crafts. 


Raitway EmpLoyees on SunpAy Work. 


The Bishop of Durham, when addressing a gathering of railway men, remarked 
passingly: that he never used a train on Sunday. He says: ‘ Their delight, loudly ex- 
pressed, I shall never forget.’ 

Almost daily letters reach the L.D.A. office from railway brotherhoods or indi- 
vidual employees, earnestly commending the efforts being made to secure to them the 
rest and other privileges of the Lord’s Day, giving hopeful information, or pleading 
for unfaltering continuance of these efforts. The following extracts from one recently 
received by the general secretary will suffice as a fair sample. The writer, whose 
name and identity are not given, is a trusted and experienced servant of one of the 
great Canadian railroads. He says: * 

‘Dear Sir,—I would like to give you a little information on the subject which 
I think will show you the difficulties we have to contend with and the gross injustice 
to which we are compelled to submit if we desire to retain our positions and at the 
same time act as Sunday observing citizens. 

‘The company is decidedly responsible for a large amount of Sunday work which 
is not at all.necessary, and is simply the result of the all-absorbing desire on the part 
of the general manager and his subordinate officers to cut down expenses and so make 
a record for themselves in the eyes of the directors and stockholders. 

‘TI will give you an instance of what I mean. I am employed in the freight office 
eee... ., ai the......station. Our office hours are from 8.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
with one hour for dinner. A new agent has lately been appointed, and one of his first 
acts was to ask all the clerks to come to work on Sunday in order to pick up some 
matters that had got in arrears. When he spoke to us, I told him that I decidedly 
objected to Sunday work, but that if it was an exceptional case, I would accede to his 
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request, with the understanding that it was not to be a regular thing. Much to my 
surprise and disgust, the following Saturday the agent made the same request for 
Sunday, and I politely refused to acquiesce. Now, the whole fact of the matter is 
that this new agent wants to establish a record for himself at the expense of his clerks. 

‘There are, unfortunately, men in all railroad offices whose sole aim is to curry 
fayour with the manager or agent, and if asked to work on Sunday have no hesitation 
in doing so. This makes it all the more unfair for those who have some little con- 
science and self respect left..—Lord’s Day Advocate. 


RAILROADS AND SUNDAY REST. 


We are interested to see how rapidly the disposition to abridge Sunday work is 
growing with the managing authorities of western railroads. The new winter time 
eard of the Alton, it is announced, cuts off nearly all the road’s local passenger trains 
on Sunday, and very considerably reduces the number of freight trains to be moved 
on that day of the week. Several thousand employees in consequence get the new boon 
of a restful Sunday. It is worth note, if not comment, that the railroad corporations, 
which are so fiercely assailed at the present for indifference to moral considerations 
in dealing with the public, appear more concerned than the promoters of any other 
line of business to encourage morals among their men. The strongest commercial 
influence to-day for total abstainence centres in the offices of railroad managers, and 
it looks as if as vigorous a support for Sabbath observance might soon emanate from 
the same source. It is true enough that there is a business reason for these tendencies 
towards righteousness, but the acuteness which sees the advantage of scruples among 
the employees may be trusted, we think, to see the equal advantage of scrupulous 
methods for the company. It is nothing against either honesty or sobriety that they 


are alike ‘ the best policy. —The Interior. 


Star of THE East Lopce, No. 118, B. or L. F. 
RicHMonpD, Que., April 16, 1906. 


Rev. J. G. Suearer, B.A., 
GENERAL SECRETARY LorD’s Day ALLIANCE. 


Dear Sir—Your letter of recent date was received in due time, and was brought 
before the members of our lodge, at our last two meetings on April ist, also on 
April 15th, and on the latter date it was unanimously voted that, ‘ We as members of 


Lodge No. 118, B. L. F., do hereby strongly favour the passing of the Bill respecting _ 


the Lord’s Day as presented by Mr. Fitzpatrick before Parliament at Ottawa, and 
agree to do all in our power to support same, also to request our M.P. to use his 
influence in this respect.’ 
Yours very truly,- 
R. if. Macha y, 
Sec’y Lodge No. 118, B. of L. FB. 


P. O. Box 15, Richmond, Que. 


BrorHerHoop oF Locomotive ENGINEERS, Coronation Drvision, No. 67. 
Sauut Ste. Marts, Ont., April 9, 1906. 
Mr. J. G. SHEARER, 
General Secretary Lord’s Day Alliance, 
Toronto. 


Dear Sir,—Your communication of Mar. 24 to hand and contents carefully 
noted. This matter was laid before our division at our regular meeting on the 8th 
inst. and thoroughly discussed and I am pleased to inform you that the membership 
of this Div. to a man heartily endorses this Bill in full and I am instructed to convey 
the same to your honourable body and may the time speedily come when this traffic 
will cease, and the Sabbath day observed, and the railway men of Canada have one 
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day out of seven to look forward to as a day of rest and devotion to the Most High, 
is my prayer. 
Wishing you every success and prosperity in your grand and noble cause. 
; I am, respectfully yours, 
A. C. WAGNER, 
Hee A 1.0 OF, Bo Ope tae 
Sault Ste. Marie West, Box 27. 


BrRoTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, Missinc Link Lopcr No. 527. 
CarLeton Puace, April 2, 1906. 
Rev. J. G. SHEARER, 
General Secretary Lord’s Day Alliance. 


Rey. AND DeEar Sir,—We the members of Missing Link Lodge No. 527 of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, now in session, having read and considered the 
Bill before the House of Commons of Canada, known as the proposed Lord’s Day Act, 
believe it would be not only of great utility to the railroad corporation itself, but of 
special benefit to the brotherhood to which we belong, hereby record our unanimous 
and hearty endorsation of the Bill in its entirety, and hope it shall become law with- 
out any mutilation whatever. 

Yours most sincerely, 


D. H. GEMMELL, 
Secy. 


BrotTHERHOOD or Ramway TRAINMEN, Coronation Lopcr, No. 293. 
Haverocr, April 5, 1906. 
J. G. Suearer, Esgq,, 
General Secretary, Lord’s Day Alliance, Toronto. 


Dear Sir,—I beg leave to acknowledge receipt of your letter respecting Lord’s 
Day Bill, with copy of Bill enclosed, for which we thank you. 

The following questions on the Bill were brought before our lodge in session on 
this date, and the answers set forth opposite each question were passed by vote of 
lodge. Thanking the Lord’s Day Alliance for the great fight they have made in this 
very vital matter. 

; I remain, respectfully yours, 

JOHN S. MceWHORTER, 
Secretary, Smith’s Falls, Ont. 


Memo. of questions put before the members of the Brotherhood Railway Train- 
men in Lodge 293, April 5, 1906, relative to the Lord’s Day Bill:— 


1st. Do you believe it would be in the interests of the railway men of Canada to 
stop the running of all freight trains as recommended by subsection (g) of clause 
4%—_Yes. 

2nd. Do you believe that the running of the same number of trains in six days 
that are now run in seven would increase the risk of life and property ?—No. 

3rd. Do you believe the law as proposed would result in more men being at home 
on Sundays ?—Yes. 

4th. Do you believe if such a law was enacted it would interfere with your earn- 
ing powers /—No. 

5th. Are you in favour of clause 6 being enacted ?—Yes. 

6th. We firmly believe as a lodge in whole that the passing of this Lord’s Day Act 
would be much better for the workingman. 
J. S. McWuorter, Secretary. 
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BrotHEeRHOoD oF RaILROAD TRAINMEN, J. M. Ecan Lopes, No. 223. 
Winnirec, Man., April 20, 1906. 
Rev. J. G. SHEARER, 
General Secretary, Lord’s Day Alliance. 

Dear Sm,—At a regular meeting of the above lodge held April 17, representing 
over two hundred men in the train and yard service of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
at Winnipeg, Man., the following resolution was adopted :— 

Resolved, in ane opinion of the members of this lodge, that the proposed Lord’s 
Day Act would assist us in securing our long looked for Sunday rest. 


M. N. NOBLE, 
Secretary, 223. 


The CHAtirMAN.—The committee will be pleased to hear Mr. Shearer. 


Mr. T. Cuase Cascrain, K.C.—If the committee will allow me, I would like to 
make a brief statement on behalf of Mr. E. C. Whitney, of the St. Anthony Lumber 
Company. Mr. Whitney has a large saw-mill situated some one hundred miles from 
Ottawa, in which he employs four hundred men. They work night and day in two 
shifts, one from six o’clock in the morning to six o’clock at night, and the other from 
six o’clock at night to six o’clock in the morning. Now, he has asked me to state to 
the committee that the men on Saturday evening work from six o’clock in the even- 
ing until five o’clock Sunday morning. That shift makes its six days by working 
until five o’clock Sunday morning. If they could only work until twelve o’clock on 
Saturday night he would not be able to keep his men there. It is an important busi- 
ness, and the men would not stay if they could not get their six days’ work. The men 
do not come to work on Monday until six o’clock in the morning, so that they have 
more than twenty-four hours’ rest, and they really do not desecrate what we call the 
Sabbath, because they get off at five o’clock in the morning and may attend to their 
religious duties after that hour. 


Mr. MacDonetu.—The Secretary of the Brewers and Malsters Association is here. 
Mr. Firzpatrick.—Mr. Shearer is here, and I think we had better hear him. 


Rev. J. G. Suearer, General Secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance, called. 


Mr. R. U. McPuerson, Toronto.—I appear for the Lord’s Day Alliance, and I 
might ask Mr. Shearer a few questions to save the time of the committee. 

Q. What are your qualifications for speaking on the subject of Sunday rest; will 
you tell us briefly?—A. I have spent six years in continuous undivided attention to 
the question of Sunday rest, travelling all over Canada, having covered it all six 
times, a good part of the United States and the British Isles. I have studied it from 
the view point not of the theologian or the theorist but from the practical standpoint, 
each separate industry having received special attention on the ground, with careful 
conferences with those engaged in the business, the conditions carefully noted, the 
difficulties appreciated and a remedy sought in the light of all the facts thus gathered. 

Q. So that anything you tell us to-day about any particular industry is from 
knowledge ascertained personally in examination of that industry ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What constituency do you represent, Mr. Shearer?—A. The Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance of Canada consists of six hundred local societies in as many cities, towns and 
villages and rural communities in Canada. They are in all provinces of the Dominion, 
and they are all federated in one; in this organization the various churches, or the 
people of the various Christian Seems sare gathered. Our Roman Catholic friends 
usually object to entering any organization outside of the church, but the archbishops 
of the Roman Catholic church have been in consultation and co-operation with us, 
and have prepared and signed after conference an official statement indicating the 
attitude of that church on the question of Sunday rest, and I am going to hand to 
the secretary a copy of that statement. J need not take time to read it. 
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@: What is their attitude with regard to this Bill?—A. They are in entire har- 
mony with it. They emphasize especially 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 


Q. I think you should put in the original statement, and it will speak for itself? 


—A. I have copies in French and copies in English, in case the members of the com- 
mittee wish to see it. 


By Mr. McPherson: 


Q. With regard to manufacturers, Mr. Shearer, what particular industries have 
you investigated?—A. I have examined very carefully almost all the industries in 
Canada—the cement industries, for instance. 

Q. Perhaps you might tell us, as there were certain amendments proposed at the 
conference of members and senators, what attitude do you take with regard to those 
amendments ?—A. I may say that our constituency, while very strongly.approving of 
many of them, thinks that some of them are perhaps a little broad, but we are not 
going to offer any objection to the adoption of any of these amendments that were 
suggested at that conference. There are one or two that I would like to call the spe- 
cial attention of the committee to, Mr. Chairman. I have copies of those amendments 
in case members would like to have them before them. ; 


The CHamman.—I think we have them. 


Wirness.—Of the conference of members and senators? 


: 


The CHamman.—Oh no. 


Wirness.—Particularly in clause 2 after line 24, in connection with said clause 
the conference recommends the addition of the words ‘or for gain.’ We believe that 
that amendment should go in, for the reason that as it stands, in the light of experi- 
ence with the old provincial Sunday laws that are similarly worded, it would be 
possible for a man to labour on Sunday, or to do business on Sunday in some other 
calling that is not his ordinary calling. We had an instance of that in Chatham, 
where a firm of insurance men did not hesitate to undertake to do the Sunday news- 
paper business—that is, its distribution and sale. That is all that is necessary to say 
about that. : 

With regard to 4 (7) and 4 (b) and (c), the conference recommends that (c) be 
broadened to make it ‘ work for the relief of sickness and suffering.’ Now, since (c) 
is thus broadened we think that (b) may be dropped, and that whatever is necessary 
: under (b), selling drugs and medicines, would be included under (c), ‘work for the 
: relief of sickness and suffering.’ Then, 4 (7) it is recommended that in the hiring of 
horses and carriages it be provided that the hiring of such conveyance be limited to 
‘the personal use of the hirer and his family.’ I think I need not say anything more 
about these amendments. 


By Mr. McPherson: 

Q. Are you giving evidence now as an expert in the cement business or not, 
obtaining there. We had evidence that it is necessary to continue that work on Sun- 
day. What do you say?—A. The cement industry consists of a series of processes 
not one process, but many processes. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Are you giving evidence now as an expert in the cement business or not, 
because if you are it will necessitate probably the hearing of expert testimony as 
against that?—A. What I want to say is rather against the expert evidence put in here 
the other day. Impressions were given with regard to that industry, and that applies 
to various other manufacturing processes, that we think were entirely unwarranted 
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by the facts, and we think we can show that to the satisfaction of the committee. The 
amendment asked for by the manufacturers is in our judgment unreasonably broad, 
and would allow many things that are entirely uncalled for when we have the facts 
bearing on them all put before the minds of the committee. 

Mr. McPuerson.—Expert evidence has been given in connection with the cement 
industry, and this is merely in answer to that. 


The Cuairnman.—Well, I do not know that we have had any expert testimony. We 
have had statements. : 


Wirness.—Then I think we should haye an opportunity of answering them. 
The CHAiRMAN.—Very well. 


Wirness.—What I wish to point out is this, that there are a series of processes in 
the cement industry, in only one of which claim of necessity can be urged in its sup- 
port, and that is the central process, namely, the running of the rotary cylindrical 
furnaces. They are great cylindrical furnaces from sixty to one hundred feet long, 
set in an inclined position and rotating continuously. ‘The material is fed in at the 
upper end and comes out at the lower end, the fuel being fed at the lower end and 
the temperature going as high as three thousand degrees. The firing in that furnace 
may require continuous operation; but what I want to emphasize is that in any event 
it is the only part of the cement industry that does require to be operated continu- 
ously, that is, that the gathering in of clay and rock or marl, the mining of it, the 
mixing of it, the preparing of it in other ways is entirely uncalled for, as shown by 
the practice of the Grey and Bruce and the Sun cement mills at Owen Sound. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. Would you have any objections to an exception being made providing that 
they could operate such portions of their plant as it is necessary to operate continu- 
ously. Then you leave it to somebody else to decide which parts of the plant are of 
necessity to be operated continuously ?—A. Yes. We have an amendment covering 
manufactures in place of (f) in the Bill, in modification of (f), and in modification 
also of the amendment which the manufacturers asked for. 

Q. Will you put that amendment in?—A. Yes. But it is in order to make clear 
that there is serious need of having an amendment in place of the one that the manu- 
facturers asked for that we want to state these facts. These two industries that I 
told you of, the Grey and Bruce and the Sun in Owen Sound, run only the rotary 
furnaces. For instance, the Sun, of which Mr. W. P. Telford, M.P., is president, 
employs between 40 and 50 hands on week days and only 6 on Sundays. The gentle- 
man who spoke for the Hull Cement Company said that 280 men were employed there 

on week days and 200 on Sundays. The discrepancy between these two things is very 
apparent. The processes of the companies are exactly the same—one is dry and the 
other is wet, but that does not affect the essence of the process. 
By Mr. McPherson: 

Q. I think you investigated also the Calcium Carbide Works?—A. Yes. The 
works at Merritton claimed the right of operating on Sunday: The employees asked 
for protection against being compelled to work on Sunday, and the matter was inves- 
tigated before the magistrate of that district. The weight of evidence was in support 
of the men’s contention, and after the magistrate gave his decision an appeal was 
taken, but the result was that the industry had to close down, because they could not 
make good their claim that it was a work of necessity to operate on Sunday. We point 
to that as an instance where a claim was made which was not established when it was 
investigated. 

Q. You heard what was said on behalf ae oil producers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you investigated the oil industry ’—A. Yes, I did, and partially at the 
instance of the Attorney General of Ontario, and made a report to him. As a result 
of that report, he thought it wise to direct the Crown attorney at Chatham to take 
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proceedings to ascertain by judicial investigation whether there was any necessity 
for the operation of the oil wells. The magistrate has not yet given his decision upon 
that point. The point in controversy was, was it necessary, was it a work of neces- 
sity. With regard to one particular statement made by the gentleman who spoke for 
the oil producers, he represented that the property known as the Carman and Fair- 
banks property in Bothwell was operated on Sunday, although Fairbanks was in sym- 
pathy with the principle of Sunday closing of the oil wells. Something else needs to 
be said there. There is a ‘ Fairbanks’ property and a ‘Carman and Fairbanks’ pro- 
perty. The Fairbanks property is owned entirely by Dr. Fairbanks, of Petrolea. It 
is right alongside the Carman and Fairbanks property, which is controlled not by Dr. 
Fairbanks, but by Carman, an American, who lives in California, and who has the 
controlling interest, and he operates it on Sunday, but not with the approval and 
- consent of the junior partner of the firm. The Dr. Fairbanks property is immedi- 
ately in the same field, with the same sort of wells. They do not operate on Sunday, 
and their owner does not desire that they should. The fact that these properties are 
side by side, supplied from the same sources, with the same material, goes to show 
that there is not much in the claim of ‘necessity.’ Besides, while he referred to the 
record of the sworn evidence of the foreman, Mr. Wade, he did not refer to the evi- 
dence of the foreman of the Fairbanks property, although he had it with him no 
doubt. In view of the fact that that case is now sub-judice, and the point at issue 
is the necessity of such work, we think that it should be left where it is, and that no 
special license should be given, but that it should be left to judicial investigation to 
find out whether it is a work of necessity or not. 

Q. Will you explain how oil wells are usually operated? The claim is that a very 
small number of men are required?—A. For operation the same number is required 
on Sunday as on other days. One engine is attached to a large number of wells, some- 
times scores of wells. They are connected with what is called a ‘rig.’ It is a sort of 
chain of wooden sticks that are worked all in harmony, and they may operate a well 
a great distance from the engine to which it is attached. The engineer or fireman or 
both require to be on duty on Sunday the same as on other days if the wells are oper- 
ated. 

Q. Do you know how much oil must be produced from a well to make it profit- 
able?—A. There are large numbers of them which are operated profitably, producing 
only one quarter of a barrel a day, and a goodly number of them producing even less, 

-and the committee will remember that the gentleman who spoke for the oil men said 
they were producing two-thirds of a barrel per day. 

Q. Three-quarters of a barrel?—A. Or three-quarters of a barrel. Some of these 
wells—salt water wells—which they want to operate on Sunday produce as high as a 
barrel and one half or a barrel and three-quarters in a day. One other thing has to 
be said. Practical oil men say that while it may be true that some time may be re- 
quired after a well has been closed down over Sunday before the water comes away and 
the oil commences to flow,—the oil being pressed back by the weight of the water is 
not reached for some time,—yet after it is reached more oil comes in a given time, so 
that there is really no loss from the Sunday closing. 

Q. The claim is made on behalf of the bakers that they must work on Sunday, 
what do you say to that?—A. I want to put in a letter from a Mr. MacLaughlan, a 
practical baker, who bakes no bread on Sundays. That letter speaks for itself. He 
takes the ground that only the setting of the sponge is in any way necessary on Sun- 
day. That is a process of very short duration, and he does it at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and then the process of baking the bread is done in the morning of Monday. 
Further, I wish to say: 


By the Chairman: 
Q. How large a place is Owen Sound?—A. Thirteen thousand, I think. 


Mr. W. P. Tetrorp, M.P.—Eleven thousand. 
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Q. He is not a baker, he is a confectioner and biscuit manufacturer?—A. He is a 
baker too. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I would like to know as to the stand you take as to the general principle as 
to these manufacturing industries which claim that it is absolutely necessary that they 
should work continuously ?—A. You are not speaking of baking now? 

Q. No, I am speaking generally of manufacturing industries, such as smelting, 
blast furnaces A. We don’t wish to interfere with them— frankly, our amendment 
covers that. 

Q. If they must run continuously?—A. Yes. But we want to make sure that 
the door is not open for a great deal of subsidiary work to be done. 

Q. I understand?—A. I may say with regard to the baking business that the 

majority of the smaller bakers, I think I have reason to believe, are opposed to any 
special advantage being given to the few who applied. They are the largest bakers 
who are endeavouring to capture the trade for a distance of perhaps one hundred miles 
from the centre where they do their work, such as Toronto, and London, and the em- 
ployees of these bakers are strongly opposed to their request being granted. The set- 
“ting of the sponge on Sunday is now allowed under the Shops Regulation Act of 
Ontario—this application was from Ontario people—and they are not interfered with 
in the doing of what is really necessary, and we ask you to leave them just where they 
are, and put nothing in the law with regard to it. You noticed that the trades and 
labour people put in a protest to the same effect. 


By Mr. McPherson: Ti: 

Q. You have looked into the transportation question to some extent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And investigated the amount of work necessary to be done?—A. Yes. 

Q. What do you say on this question ?—A. I have not had any opportunity of giv- 
ing very careful attention to the evidence and statements put in on behalf of trans- 
portation, but I would say frankly that the difficulties are numerous and they are 
great, the difficulties in the way of regulating transportation so as to secure Sunday 
rest for those engaged in it, I think any fair-minded man would recognize that fact. 
No man could listen to their statements without being impressed by this fact. We 
were impressed by these same considerations before and since they were brought here 
by the railway representatives. We believe that there are a number of difficulties 
which are of such a nature they ought to be met. Therefore we are prepared to 
approve of certain modifications in the way of meeting these difficulties. We think, 
for instance, that if the patrolling of the tracks is not covered now by the Bill, it 
ought to be. Also the keeping of the tracks clear of ice and snow and other obstruc- 
tions. With regard to the unloading of merchandise, whether it take the form of 
freight or express, from passenger trains and boats, we think it should be allowed. 
We do not think that the loading of freight or merchandise is necessary, or should be 
allowed in the case even of passenger trains or boats. I include in that regard also the 
freight boats; they don’t need to be either loaded or unloaded. 

I cannot allow to go unchallenged the statement made by Mr. Meredith, I think 
the other day, to the effect that loading and unloading of boats goes on freely or is 
allowed in the British ports. Now I spent a week in the old country looking into that 
matter , 


Mr. Princie.—lIt is only fair to say that Mr. Meredith has corrected his statement 
in that respect, at least he came to the chairman of the committee and asked to be per- 
mitted to do so. 


Mr. Surarer.—To what extent did he change it? 
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Mr. Prinetz.—To this extent, he says it is only free to load and unload when it 
is necessary, and the question of necessity is, it appears, left to an official in England 
to judge. 

Mr. SHEARER.—That is another matter I investigated there personally, having 
spent one week with Mr. Joseph Forester, a prominent citizen of Liverpool, who is in 
close touch with what goes on in the harbour.. His statement to me was that the rule 
is that loading and unloading does not go on in the harbour of Liverpool on Sunday. 
He informs me that there had been a great effort to get that privilege very recently, 
and the principal sinners in that regard were the Canadian Pacific railway steamships, 
or those in charge of them. It is plain, they are evidently wanting to introduce in the 
old country the practice of some, and it is only the practice of some, of our Canadian 
ports. Now in the lake ports the general practice is not to load and unload freight, 
and it is a very rare occurrence, and I know of a number of instances in which the 
local authorities have interfered with and prevented it going on—the loading and 
unloading of boats on Sunday. We do not like to see anything in the Bill of such 
width as has been asked for, and while we are not prepared to hold the boats up at the 
port of call, as the Bill does now, we are not prepared for the very wide legislation 
proposed by the companies. We are not prepared at this stage to hand in or formu- 
late an amendment that would include all that we can approve of in the way of conces- 
sion to the transportation interests. That is a thing that needs to be very carefully 
considered, and we will be glad to hand that to the Honourable the Minister of Justice, 
or to the chairman of the committee later, when we have had time to look into it more 
carefully. — 


Mr. Firzpatrick.—This is not going to last for the whole year, you know. 


Mr. SHearer.—The railways have had an opportunity of presenting their views 
at very great length 


Mr. Firzpatrick.—That remark applies to both sides, some have had more oppor- 
tunities than the railway companies. 


Mr. Sursrer.—That remark will hardly apply to us, I think. 


Mr. McPuHerson.—Have you considered the claim of the railway companies that 
there is a disposition to minimize as far as possible Sunday labour ? 


Mr. Firzpatrick.—I understand you to say that you do not expect us to interfere 
with steamers paying port calls? 

Mr. McPuerson.—Passenger steamers ? 

My. Firzpatrick.—F reight steamers. 

Mr. McPHeERson.—We said simply where they are calling at a port; we did not 
say anything about discharging freight at the ports, but about being allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—Even if the steamer is coming up the St. ey as in the fall 
of the year, when every hour of the day is vitally important, on account of the danger 
of ice forming? 

Mr. McPuerson.—Well, if that is provided for, and that only, it would be another 
matter; but the danger is in opening up the way for loading and unloading regularly. 
It would be another matter altogether to make provision enabling a ship to get out 
before the navigation closes, but we do not want to open the door too wide. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—The tide and the ice will close the door very effectively. Those 
who understand the conditions will understand that very perfectly. 

Mr. McPuerson.—l said as long as they are not allowed to have a free hand to 
load and unload as they please. 

Mr. Surarer.—Which is something we must object to. Now, gentlemen, with 
regard to the claim of the railways which they have emphasized over and over again, 
that they have reduced Sunday traffic to a minimum, I have something to say. Some 
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two or three years ago, I think in 1902-03, I gave very particular attention to the 
transportation question in relation to Sunday labour, and that was put in written 
form, and I have had it printed expressly to supply to this committee. I should like 
tc put in the statement to go in the records of the committee. I may say in that con- 
nection that we had interviews with the heads of the great railway systems, Mr. 
MeNicoll of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and Mr. Hays of the Grand Trunk, and 
brought a number of these matters to their attention. I am glad to say that Mr. 
MeNicoll, of the Canadian Pacific Railway, discontinued some things, although wen 
we went to have the interview he claimed that he then had it down to a minimum. 
But when we called his attention to the fact that a way freight train ran on all divi- 
sions from North Bay to Winnipeg on Sundays, with a passenger coach attached, he 
admitted that it was not a case of necessity, and these were afterwards cut off. I am 
sorry to say that often construction work on the Grand Trunk Railway during 1901- 
02-03 was done extensively between Belleville and Toronto, Toronto and Hamilton, 
Hamilton and Paris and Hamilton and St. Catharines, such as hauling dirt for the 
erading, running the steam shovel, and the employment of large gangs of men, and 
tLat was carried on in spite of the repeated protests we respectfully sent in to Mr. 
Hays. I believe that the particular official of the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
that was responsible for that extensive employment of men, and who claimed it to be 
necessary on Sunday, was the gentleman who gave testimony on behalf of the Grand 
Trunk Railway here the other day. We therefore claim that they have come far short 
of reaching the minimum amount of what is really necessary in the way of railway 
labour and traffic on Sunday. 


By Mr. McPherson: 

Q. You have looked into the conditions existing on some of the foreign roads 
regarding Sunda; iabour, tell us briefly the result of your investigation?—A. Well, 
our friends here have cleimed practically that there was no possibility of any cessa- 
tion of railway traftic without serious loss, and the practical tying up of the system 
on account of bleckade, and various other conditions. I want to read a letter dated 
on March 23, 1906, a letter from Mr. R. H. Aishton, general manager of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company; it is written upon the official paper of that 
company, and bears his signature, and will be handed in to be the property of the 
committee. We had written him asking for a statement as to what their practice 
Was — 


‘Dear Sirn——Your communication of the 9th instant, addressed to the traffic 
manager of this company, relative to Sunday excursions has been handed to me. At- 
tached hereto you will please find a copy of the instructions that were issued in 1903, 
to employees of this company, regarding the operation of freight traffic on Sunday. 
These instructions are being rigidly lived up to, and the management of this com- 
pany is endeavouring in every way possible to reduce the amount of business trans- 
acted on Sundays.’ 


I ‘would like to emphasize this particular statement. 

‘Relative to Sunday excursions, the practice has been entirely eliminated for 
three or four years and we do not take any of this kind of business.’ 

The instructions, a copy of which is attached, and which are dated February 8, 
1903, so that they have been in practice for three years, reads as follows :— 

‘On Sunday, February 8, 1903, and each Sunday thereafter you are further ad- 
vised, you will please absolutely confine freight train movements on your division to 
the handling of live stock, meat and perishable shipments. 

The only exception to this rule being that in the present emergency coal, fuel of 
all kinds, including oil, and also the necessary coal empties to keep the mines on your 
division in operation, may be moved. 

An effort must be made to have the trains and engine men at their home ter- 
minals on this date as nearly as practicable, and where this can be accomplished by 
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starting a crew out after mid-night and getting them to their homes by Sunday noon . 
it will be done. 

You will also apply this same rule to all yard and switch engine crews and the 
yard and office employees from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and only keep such yard crews at 
work as are absolutely necessary to care for the commodities named above. : 

You will please advise the general superintendent each Monday morning that this 
rule has been carried out without exception on the Sunday immediately preceding. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt and understanding.’ 

The emergency referred to in paragraph two was the great coal strike of 1902 

Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this letter settles, I should say, effectively 
the practice of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, a railway which has a mile- 
age Of 5,894, and which operates a mileage of about 8,000 miles, that is pretty nearly 
the same as our own great Canadian Pacific Railway.—(these figures I obtained 
from the deputy minister of railways and canals, only yesterday from his printed 
work bearing upon the subject). In view of this statement indicating the practice 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway I submit that a good deal has to be taken 
off by way of discount, from the emphatic statements made about the ruin to the 
transportation interests that will result from the application of the Bill to our Cana- 
dian railways. These gentlemen on the Chicago and Northwestern Railway have put 
themselves under that law on economic grounds, doubtless, and not from moral con- 
siderations at all. Then I want to add to that, Mr. Chairman, this briefer but equally 
pointed statement to the same effect regarding the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railway, which is written on the paper of the office of the general superintendent, Mr. 
D. L. Bush, and which reads :— : 


Mr. Minter.—I have suggested to Mr. Chrysler and Mr. Casgrain, I think, in 
fact I am sure, that Mr. Shearer wants in these cases to be as reasonable as possible, 
and as broad as possible and not to interfere with transportation any more than is 
absolutely necessary. 


Mr. SHesrer.—That is what I want. 


Mr. Miter.—I have suggested that since we all want to get at what is fair and 
reasonable, it seems to me that it would be a good thing if Mr. Chrysler and Mr. 
Casgrain and the others who represent transportation could meet Mr. Shearer and Mr. 
McPherson and see if they could not come to a compromise, and submit a resolution 
which we can all endorse, and that will fill the bill, and get over these various diffi- 
culties that are so hard to handle in an agreeable and satisfactory way. I think if 
Mr. Chrysler and Mr. Casgrain representing the transportation interests are willing - 
to do that it would facilitate matters. 

Mr. Curyster.—lf Mr. Shearer could, without prejudice give us now what he is 
willing to concede it would help us. 

Mr. Surarer.—That is a very kind suggestion. 

Mr. Frrzpatrick.—We have seen enough to appreciate the fact that the railways 
are operating under different conditions. We have to deal with the railway that has 
to empty the west of its crops and to provide material and necessaries from the east, 
and you cannot deal with that railway in the same way as you can with railways 
running through a country where there are as many railways as there are fingers on 


both hands. Whatever these gentlemen may agree to we will have to do some think- 
ing ourselves. If they say they will not do the thinking we will have, I think, to do 


it for ourselves. 

Mr. Cascram.—Mr. Shearer is not ready yet to say what his proposition is. 

Mr. Frrzpatrick.—I do not think it is fair to ask Mr. Shearer or anybody else to 
make a statement now, he can make it after discussion. 


Mr. Prrvere.—Mr. Shearer says he intends submitting certain amendments which 
carry out his view. We have already certain amendments from the transportation in- 
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terests. I think the suggestion of Mr. Miller is a very good one that they get together 
with their proposed amendments and see if they cannot unite on some amendment 
that would be acceptable to both. 

Mr. Surarer.—The matter, Mr. Chairman, is entirely in the committee’s hands, 
and I agree with the statement of the Minister of Justice that the committee will have 
to settle what is to go in. \ 

Mr. Privetr.—Certainly, finally, but if there is a possibility of yourselves and the 
representatives of the transportation interests coming together and agreeing, it will 
facilitate matters. 

The CHamrman.—Have you much more to give us Mr. Shearer. 

Mr. Sumarer.—Not a very great deal more to say, I have some other things to 
hand in. 

The CramMman.—If there is anything you can hand it in so that it will go on the 
record. 

Mr. Macponatp.—You do not need to read all that is handed in. 

Mr. Fitzparrick.—I want you to understand I do not attach much value to a 
letter put in without the opportunity is given me to cross-examine the writer of it. 

Mr. Princir.—l think the suggestion of Mr. Miller is a very good one. They 
may agree, and if they do not, they may disagree, and we will know what they disagree 
on. 

Mr. Sivciair.—In the meantime I think we ought to hear Mr. Shearer. 

Mr. Surarer.—Another statement I only want to hand in is the statement of 
General A. S Devin, who was for thirty years in control of the Erie Railway, in 
which he discusses almost all the points which are raised by the transportation people. 

The Cuamman.—What is the date of the letter ? 

Mr. Suearer.—That appears in the book ‘The Sabbath for Man,’ by Crafts, I 
cannot give you the date of it. All I wanted to put that in for was to indicate what 
a man who has had long years of experience at the head of a great transportation 
system, says upon that point. It does not apply in all respects, I admit, to the trans- 
portation question in Canada. 


By Mr. McPherson: 


Q. You have been in communication with the employees of the railway com- 
panies ?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the result of those communications ?—A. I might say, sir, that I have 
received a large number of communications a considerable number of communica- 
tions from the brotherhoods, from al] the brotherhoods, that is the telegraphers, the 
clerks, the engineers, the firemen, the conductors, and the trainmen. Now they come 
from the maritime provinces, from Quebec, Ontario, and the great west in about equal 
proportions. Eighty-nine per cent of those that have taken the trouble to communi- 
cate with me are in favour of the Bill as it is, and then of the remainder something 
lke 6 per cent are opposed, the others are non-committal. 

Q. What percentage have you heard from ?—A. I do not know the total number 
there are, but I have heard from 29 brotherhoods, separate brotherhoods. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. Did you write soliciting their views ?—A. I wrote enclosing copies of the Bill 
and asking their views. 

Q. How many did you write to ?—A. I do not know how many were sent out be- 
cause it was done by my office helper. I got the list from Mr. Hall and gave it to my 
assistant to write to them. I received 24 replies in favour and three opposed. 

Q. You do not know what proportion of those to whom you wrote replied 2—A.I 
cannot tell you that. Of course one can readily understand that railway employees 
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would be very careful in a situation such as we are considering now, in expressing 
their views, which would be in opposition to the railway corporations themselves. It 
is more likely those that are opposed, those that take the same views as the corpora- 
‘tions, would be more likely to write to their representative Mr. Hall than those who 
take the other view. In saying that J am not even hinting that the railway corpora- 
tions had indicated any desire to them, but in the ordinary course of things that 
would be the idea. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. Practically the answers you have received would be almost exclusively from 
those organizations in favour?—A. I presume that is so. 

Q. Unless you have a large percentage of the whole, that would not be a very 
large expression of opinion 7—A. I have the correspondence here, but I shall only 
hand in a few samples as the brotherhoods might object to more being made public 
than is necessary. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. It corroborates what Mr. Hall states?—A. He said he had sixty-five against. 
I have eighty-nine per cent in favour of the Bill. I want simply to hand in the 
resolutions of the International Brotherhoods passed in their convention, also a state- 
ment made by their representative at the Sunday Rest Congress in Chicago. It is 
very interesting and indicates the attitude of the railway employees generally, not 
only in this country, but across the line. Then I think Mr. McPherson asked also 
with regard to other countries outside the United States. Now all I have to say about 
those is this, that in Scotland, there is practically no handling of freight on Sunday. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. What do you mean by practically?—A. Well, there are very exceptional cir- 
cumstances of trains running but in the great centres the freight is not handled. 


Mr. Firzpatrick.—What is the condition in Glasgow? Not in theory but in fact? 
—A. According to the information I have there is practically no handling of freight, 
that is my information and I presume it is reliable. There are no passenger trains 
run out of Glasgow, except through trains. In England there is very little handling 
of freight now. 


By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 
Q. They do not handle freight in England, but they keep their shops wide open 
in London?——A. Yes, I know they do a great deal too much of it. 


Mr. Firzpatrick.—The House of Lords is handling that question now. 


Mr. Curysier.—Mr. Hall says that ke gave you a list of all the brotherhoods, you 
said you could not tell us how many circulars have been sent out by you. I have no 
doubt that is quite correct, but Mr. Hall says there are about 225 addresses of lodges 
furnished by him to you. Do you know if that is correct?—A. Was that the number 
he furnished to me? 

Q. Yes?-—A. My memory of what he said to me was that he had received about 
120 replies. 

Q. That is not what I am alluding to. He says that he gave to you or to some- 
body for you, the addresses of 225 lodges that you might write to them?—A. I could 
not say as to that. Whatever he says I should be inclined to accept, I think. The 
reason I say that is that I simply got the list and handed it over to a clerk to send 
out the circulars. 

I wish to hand in the regulations with regard to the handling of freight on the 
continent of Europe. Mr. E. Deluz, of Geneva, Switzerland, general secretary of the 
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International Federation of Sunday rest associations of Europe is authority for the 
following :—The railroad service of Finland has lately been changed so that no freight 
trains run on Sunday; in Holland, the number of freight trains running on Sunday 
has been actually reduced by 99 per cent; in Belgium, the number of Sunday freight 
trains has been reduced by 2,227 taking the country through. J want to emphasize 
especially that the statistics of accidents occasioned by the faults of employees on 
Belgium railroads show that they have been about 54 per cent less frequent, (and 
that answers the statement made I think by Mr. Hall, and by others representing the 
railway transportations interests of Canada), since the men employed on freight 
trains have had their regular rest on Sunday. In Sweden, the number of freight 
trains on Sunday has been gradually reduced until now it is only one-sixth of what 
it was. In Switzerland, they have reduced it very largely and they have a special 
feature of their law which I would like the committee to consider. They provide, 
that after they have cut down this transportation to what they consider the minimum, 
every employee who may be doing work on Sunday must have fifty-two full rest days 
in the year; that does not mean fifty-two opportunities to take a rest for eight hours, 
when a man is exhausted, but in addition to that, they will have the thirty-six hour 
period of rest which the Sunday gives, that is two nights and a day intervening, fifty- 
two times in the year, and the law provides that seventeen of these must fall on a 
Sunday. That is the law in Switzerland to-day, and it is of interest in connection 
with the exemption which has been asked for here. 

Mr. McPurrson.—What have you to say with regard to the operation of ferries 
on Sunday ¢—A. Provided it is properly guarded, to such ferries as from St. Helen’s 
Island to Montreal, between Toronto Island and Toronto, and the Isle of Orleans and 
Quebec, our constituency will offer no objection. 

By Mr. Fitzpatrick: 

Q. What do you eall properly guarded?—A. So: that it is not such an amend- 
ment as will allow boats in general to run without restriction. You might provide 
that the Act shall not apply to ferries ‘authorized by competent authority to carry 
passengers on Sunday’ so that they would have to have a license and be under proper 
surveillance. 

Mr. Daniet.—The city of St. John is located on both sides of the river, and the 
ferries run from one side to the other, and there is no special license required. 

Mr. Suearer,—There would be no harm in asking them to get a license? 

Q. But what authority would grant the license?—A. There are three authorities 
that might issue licenses, but I do not know which of these would have the right to 
give licenses on Sunday, namely, the municipalities, the provincial and Dominion 
governments. 

Q. Clergymen would not be able to attend their churches if the ferries did not 
run in some instances. 

My. Suearer.—Nobody would object to that Mr. Chairman—what I mean to say 
is that nobody would object to the running of ferries such as you refer to, or any 
other similar ferry. 


By Mr. McPherson: 


@. In regard to the Grimsby Park application for exemption?—A. All I want to 
say as to that is that our constituency is as much opposed to the granting of that ex- 


emfption that the Grimsby Park people ask for, as they are to other exemptions to ~ 


which we have objected. This is a business concern the same as any other, and T 
have a great deal more sympathy for some other applications that have been made on 
the ground of emergency than I have for the Grimsby Park people. 

Q. Then there is an application from a certain section of the community for 
exemption altogether from this Bill?—A. The only claims that I know of, are by the 
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Jews and the Seventh Day Adventists. That of one is made on the ground of na- 
tionality and creed and the other on the ground of creed. I do not need to take up 
any time about that but will only indicate what the attitude of our constituency 
would be with regard to that application, and it would be the same as I have indicated 
with regard to the Grimsby Park application:—We are uncompromisingly opposed to 
it. We all suffer from disabilities which are imposed upon us by law, but we think 
that the disabilities imposed upon them are imposed not by the law but by their own 
beliefs and practices and we all have to take the consequences of whatever our beliefs 
and practices are on religious grounds. We think it would lead to confusion and 
result in an open Sunday in many communities. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. I want to ask for information; you have given this matter a great deal of 
consideration, what do you find in the United States of America; I find that nearly 
every state there has a clause for the benefit of those who consider Saturday to be the 
Sabbath?—A. The evidence we have is that it works but in practice in just the way 
I have indicated, that it results in practically an open Sunday. The amendment 
asked by the Seventh Day Adventists, is wide enough to allow a factory controlled by 
them, and shops of every kind, to be open and carrying on business. 

Q. How do you find it works out in Great Britain; what is the nature of the 
exemptions there?—A. They are guided entirely by the Workshops Act there, and I 
may say that the Right Honourable John Burns is on record as having said that the 
provision in that Act has caused them more difficulty in securing a universal Sunday 
rest in London than most other things have. I have a brief memorial setting out our 
position and I do not think it is necessary to go over the grounds. 

Q. I asked the question because I find that nearly every state in the union has 
that special clause?—A. There is no exemption now in the old provincial Sunday 
laws in Canada, and never has been anyway in Canada, and as far as I know nowhere 
in any British colony nor in the old country with regard to any general law. The 
exemption is limited to the Workshops Act. 

Mr. Firzparrick.—That is a general law?—A. I mean it is not in the Lord’s Day 
Act. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—And in several debates in the House of Lords, that question 
has been given very serious discussion and in the last draft of the Bill there was pro- 
vision specially covering that question. 

Mr. McPuHerson.—That applies only to women and young persons. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—It includes young persons and others. 


Mr. McPueErson.—Some claim has been made on behalf of the fruit growers of 
British Columbia? 


Mr. Surarer.—All I have to say is that probably all the fruit growing portion of 
British Columbia that would be affected by the Bill would be the Okanagan Valley. 
There is no Sunday train running on the Canadian Pacific Railway main line to that 
valley. That is shown by the memorial that I am going to put in. Besides the boat 
and train which carries the fruit from this valley goes up on Saturday. Unless we 
are going to allow them to gather their fruit on Sunday there is no need of making a 
provision whereby they can ship out on Sunday. We think it is not needed for one 
moment and we submit a memorial which comes from the Vancouver branch of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance in opposition to the request. 

Q. What have you to say about Sunday excursions?—A. I was delighted to hear 
that everybody who spoke here the other day is opposed to Sunday excursions. We 
very strongly support that clause. J heard the transportation company, I heard the 
railway employees’ representative, and I think they are united. What we object to is 
the organized excursion, the gotten up excursion where a society or a body of men by 
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train or boat, go on some pleasure trip. We do not object to the people getting about, 
‘going on the cars, the trains or the boats ‘to the parks and other places, or by the licensed 
ferries as suggested, by the amendment by the honourable minister in charge of the 
Bill. That is another matter, we do not want to interfere with their getting about 
to the parks or out on the water, but we do not want to see the organized American 
excursions. Nearly all the American railways on economic grounds have cut them 
off. 


By Mr. Piché: 

Q. Why are you so much against organized excursions ?—A. Because it will be 
almost necessarily, certainly under the ordinary practice, that large numbers of people 
go there, and usually a rather undesirable element goes on excursions. There are 
special rates given, and usually special inducements or attractions are offered and 
very often there is liquor sold, and there is hilarity and rowdyism which is hardly in 
harmony with the Sabbath. 

Q. I thought there was already existing laws preventing the sale of liquor on Sun- 
day ?—A, The Hon. Mr. Tarte has told me two or three times since I have been down 
here that that sort of thing goes on on the St. Lawrence. 

Q. Perhaps Mr. Tarte is not the whole law. Do you know that there are strict 
laws, especially in the province of Quebec against selling liquor on Sundays on boats ? 
—A. What Mr. Tarte has told me is that the liquor is sold on boats whatever the law 
is. There is nothing else I think necessary to say unless Mr. McPherson desires to 
speak upon some other subject. 


By Mr. Casgrain: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Shearer two or three questions. Would you kindly 
tell the committee where the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company starts and 
where it ends ?—A. It starts at Chicago and runs to St. Louis and into the neigh- 
bouring states there and away out into the northwest. 

Q. What is the length of the main line ?—A. I fancy it has a number of main 
lines, I gave you the mileage of the road. 

Q. I would like the committee to know where the main line of this railway runs 
to and from. In other words would you compare this railway necessarily with the 
C.P.R. or the G.T.R. ?—A. I am simply giving the mileage of the road. 

Q. That is not what I want, if you cannot answer the question of course say so 
and we will have to get somebody else who can ?—A. Our purpose in putting in the 
statement in regard to the practice of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway was to 


make it clear that many of the very sweeping statements, made by the transportation ; 


people here would not bear investigation. 

Q. But if you cannot compare this railway, of which you are speaking, with the 
C.P.R. the comparison is not a good one.—A. It is only partially good manifestly. 

Q. You will say the same thing with respect to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway ?—A. Yes. 

Q. I would like to know when General Devin was manager of the Erie Railway? 
—A. [I do not know, the book ‘The Sabbath for Man’ was published some ten or fif- 
teen years ago and it was before that time. : 

Q. He was manager of this railway in the last century ?—A. But the last cen- 
tury is not far past. : 

Q. How long does a freight train take to get through Belgium from one point on 
the frontier, to another point on the frontier?—A. I could not say. 

Q. Do you attempt to compare the roads in Belgium to the roads in Canada ?— 
A. I do not make any comparison between the two at all, I simply state what the 
practice is with regard to freight in these countries. 


Mr. Rew (Grenville) —I would like to ask that you allow Mr. Kernahan, of To- 
ronto, representing the brewers and maltsters, to address you for about two minutes. 
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The CuHatrMAN.—He is representing the Canadian Malting Company ? 
Mr. REw.—Yes. 


Mr. W. T. Kernauan.—I am secretary of the Brewers and Maltsters Association. 
I do not propose to take up your time only for a minute or two. Mr. Shearer made 
the statement that he had no desire to have any section in the Bill prohibiting the 
carrying on of continuous work. Regarding the malting industry, it takes sixteen 
days from the time the barley is steeped until it is taken off the kiln, If the men 
were not permitted to attend to the malt on Sunday it would be ruined and there could 
not possibly be any malting done. I want to say this though that we confine our busi- 
ness on Sunday in such a way as to have the least possible work done on Sunday in 
order to protect the grain. We do not institute any new work at all, but simply look 
after what has been done, and that is done with a very large percentage less of men 
than is required the other part of the time. As to the question of brewing, it is the 
same way, the fermentations must be looked after on Sunday as on any other day; 
the ice plants must be kept going, but it only requires a very small percentage of the 
men to be there on Sunday, and only for a short time. The Bill as it stands before 
you at the present time would prohibit us from doing that. There is a very large 
amount of capital invested in the business, $20,000,000 or $25,000,000, and I feel it ig 
not the intention of the framer of the Bill nor will the committee permit the section 
as it now stands to pass, because it will prohibit us from carrying on the business that 
we are licensed by the government to do. I would ask that sufficient amendment be 
made to the Bill to permit us to carry on this continuous work. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. What would be the effect on your business of the Bill as it stands at present ? 
—A. We could not carry it on at all. It takes sixteen days to do malting from the 
time the grain is first put in the steep until it is taken off the kiln. If that is neglect- 
ed for one day it would be ruined, it has to -be turned twice a day. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. That is provided for in the Bill—A. I cannot see it. _ 
 Q. ‘Emergency,’ doesn’t that cover it ?—A. It is not sufficiently clear. 
(y. Is not your work a manufacturing process ?—A. Yes. 
Q. it is ‘of such a nature that without the doing of such work on the Lord’s 
Day such process could not be carried on during the other six days in the week,’—does 
not that ccver it. It takes sixteen days to put the course through. 


Mr. MacponeLtu.—You have only read a part of that section, ‘such work’ refers 
to other work, you will notice the first part of the section speaks of ‘ Maintaining fires, 
or doing urgent repairs in cases of emergency, or other work of a like incidental 
character. This malting is neither of that. 

Mr. Sixcuam.—That is where I thought it came in. Then if it does not smelting 
which we all agree must be allowed, will not be covered by that clause. 


Mr. MacponeLL.—Quite so. 

Mr. Sivciair.—Well, we would agree on that. 

Mr. McPuerson.—How many men are employed ordinarily in the process in the 
ordinary work of malting ? 


Mr. KernanwanN.—In one malt house, you will probably have 25 men and in a 
brewery they have 80 men. On Sundays in the brewery they won’t have more than 
three or four men, and in the malt-house about half on Sunday. 
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Mr. W. P. Tretrorp (North Grey) called. 


By Mr. McPherson: 
Q. You have heard the statement made by Mr. Shearer regarding the cement in- 
dustry ?—A. Yes. 
Q. You are president of a cement company, the Sun Cement Company ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you corroborate the statements Mr. Shearer made regarding the necessity 
of that work on Sunday ?—A. Yes, absolutely. 
Q. The only necessary portion is the rotary process?—A. That is all. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do I understand you to say you have knowledge of the cement business, is 
that your business ?—A. I am president of the company, I am not an expert. 

Q. Does that give you any practical knowledge of the work ?—A. Well, I have 
looked into the thing pretty closely, I have been identified with the concern since its 
organization and I have been in close touch with the manager during these years and 
it is his opinion that I have given Mr. Shearer. 

Q. You would consider yourself as having expert knowledge of the business ?— 
A. I know that much of it, anyway, that it is not absolutely necessary to have more 
than six men in our establishment. We have five rotaries, and we can dispense with 
the services of all the other men except these six men to run the rotaries. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Does that involve having storage capacity for your material ?—A. Well, up to 
this year, we sustained a loss of about $75 a day, actual net loss, by dismissing the 
men on Sundays, but we believe that in the end they made it up to us by better ser- 
vice, they came to their work on Monday morning in much better frame of body and 
spirit than they would have done if they had been worked on Sunday. 

Mr. McPurrson.—I have just a word to say with regard to the manufacturers’ 
amendment that has just been put in. The committee will notice that that has been 
so artfully framed that it covers really every industry. You will find it on page 3 
of the minutes. They have so changed the amendment that it not uuly covers manu- 
facturing processes, but every industry that is carried on in the country, and it does 
not matter whether it is a sawmill or what it is, that does not need at all continuous 
work, so that you will see the amendment they have framed is an exceedingly danger- 
ous one, because it covers everything, not only manufacturing processes, but. industry 
generally. 


Mr. Prineite.—lt all applies to work that is necessary to be continuously earried 
on in order to provide for the other six days in the week. 


Mr. McPurrson.—That says continually carried on during the other six days in 
the week. That is, all their repair work may be done on Sunday which is necessary 
to enable the industry to-be carried on continuously during the other six days of the 
week. Take a saw-mill that is carried on continuously during the other six days in 
the week and that clause of necessity means that it could do all repairs on Sunday. 

Q. Some are operated day and night?—A. Some of them do not. This says to 
enable them to run continuously, if they wish during the whole of the six days in the 
week. That will mean that Sunday will be a day on which they will do all their 
repairs ,because they cannot make their repairs at any other time than Sunday and 
operate continuously during the six days of the week. 

Mr. Privctu—Would that be a very unreasonable proposition if there are repairs 
to be done on Sunday? 

Mr. McPuerson.—That would not be unreasonable if it is confined to those 
works which need to be operated continuously during six days. Take the blast fur- 
naces or the electric furnaces, where rock would harden or form if the operation were 
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stopped; there is not the slightest intention that they should not be ollowed to go on. 
But the provision made by their amendment covers every industry, no matter whether 
it is continuous or not, that is the effect of the amendment as it stands now. I have 
drawn an amendment. The other day we were told that heating furnaces in certain 
eases were of such a nature that if they were stopped on Saturday evening, the 
repairs could not be made until a good many hours afterwards, so that the work could 
only be done on Sunday in order to enable them to go on on Monday morning. We 
have included a special condition to meet such cases. We have added doing repairs to 
furnaces, which is really wider than necessary. Any furnace that is necessary to be 
repaired in order to allow it to run continuously during the other six days in the 
week. In order to prevent Sunday being made a general repair day, when this is 
passed, I have drawn the following amendment :— 

‘4. (f) Starting and maintaining fires, doing repairs in cases of emergency, or 
to furnaces or other work of a like incidental character, when such fires, repairs or 
work are essential to any industrial process of such a continuous nature that it can- 
not be stopped without serious injury to its product or plant, and that without the 
doing of such work on the Lord’s Day such process cannot be carried on continuously 
and safely during the other six days of the week.’ 

If you put in the words ‘doing repairs in case of emergency,’ as we have it, it 
allows repairs to be made in special cases and our amendment also provides for repairs 
to be done on furnaces such as have been mentioned by the iron men. 

The CHatrMan.—Of course Mr. McPherson if a saw-mill is shut down for 
repair on a week day it means so much loss of work for all those men employed there. 
It means throwing these men out of work. 

Mr. McPuHerson.—What we mean is that they should not bunch all repairs on 
Sunday. 

Mr. Princte.—Take Mr. Booth’s mill here, he employs hundreds and hundreds of 
men and if there are any repairs to be made they must repair on Sunday or hundreds 
of men will be thrown out of employment. 

Mr. McPuerson.—In some industries the practice is now to do that. 

Mr. Sryciair.—Mr. Hall, of Peterborough, said they could not successfully operate 
their power unless they could make repairs on Sunday. 

Mr. McPuerson.—What I want the committee to do is to guard against work 
being done on Sunday that is not required for the successful operation of the industry. 

Mr. Srvcuam.—tIn the Act itself which was read in the House, the word ‘ actually 
in operation when the Lord’s Day began’ was objected to by some manufacturers be- 
cause they say that a man cut off on Saturday afternoon has a right 

Mr. McPuerson.—I have taken that out, in my amendment. I think this amend- 
ment covers everything any man can reasonably demand for the purposes of carrying 
on an industry. Any work that is done in the country is an industry and I have put 
it ‘industrial process,’ because that is really what we are aiming at, to cover those 
businesses that could not otherwise be carried on. It will cover them better than the 
manufacturers’ proposition. sa 

The Cuamman.—I have received a letter from certain lumbermen, owning a saw- 
mill at St. Anthony, the St. Anthony Lumber Company, (filed). 


Mr. Goupstremy.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I see that you have already be- 
fore you a copy of the memorial that was submitted by us to the premier and the 
Minister of Justice on the 15th of March. It is printed in the proceedings, therefore 
it is unnecessary for me to go over the matter which is there contained. I would 
simply point out that in that memorial references are made to the laws of other coun- 
tries, which contain the exemption clause similar to that which we ask should be in- 
serted in this Bill. Not only is there a reference to the laws contained there, but in 
a schedule the laws themselves are attached. I was very sorry indeed to hear the re- 
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presentative of the Lord’s Day Alliance say that the alliance was uncompromisingly 


opposed to the exemption which we are asking for. It seems to me that this is-a case ° 


where the majority could well concede to the minority their view, their conscientious 
scruples which their own religion requires of them, and that it is a happy thing in- 
deed, that we have not to appeal to the alliance for relief, but to a tribunal composed 
as this committee and parliament is composed, to do justice to us, in the same sense 
that it has been done in all other civilized and Christian countries. I would like it to 
be understood at once that so far as the Jews of Canada are concerned, as well as any 
other country, that we recognize we are in the minority, that we recognize the majority 
must rule, but we recognize also that the principle of the Bill which calls for one day’s 
rest in seven, is sound. We take to ourselves the pride of having been the first in 
ancient history to whom that law, the Divine law was given, and we have carried it 
out ever since. And as the premier remarked at the time this deputation was before 
him, there is no difference of principle, between us and our Christian friends, simply 
that we have observed the original day, we have continued to observe the original 
day, and in so far as they are concerned, another day has taken its place. The 
amendment that I am offering, is one that is based upon provisions which will be 
found in the laws of the United States, in the laws of England, and which has much 
more merit even than what those laws provide for. With your permission I shall read 
it :— 

‘Notwithstanding anything herein contained whoever conscientiously observes 
the seventh day of the week of the Sabbath and actually refrains from work and 
labour on that day, shall not be subject to prosecution for performing work or labour 
on the first day of the week, provided that such work or labour does not disturb other 
persons, in the observance of the first day of the week, as holy time, and that the place 
where the same is performed be not open for traffic on that day. 

You see gentlemen, we do not desire to do anything that may shock the religious 
sentiments of the majority. All that we ask for is to be allowed to work within 
closed doors. We are against the traffic idea, we are against the opening up of shops 
and places of that kind, that is to say, we raise no objection to it, being the will of the 
majority, but we oblige our people to abstain from work and labour on the seventh 
day of the week; they have no alternative. The man who does not obey the principles 
of his religion will never make a good citizen, so we are obliged to abstain from work 
on the seventh day of the week, and if we are obliged also to abstain on the first day 
of the week, it would mean that our people would have only five days in the week to 
earn their livelihood. Now, that means a condition in which they cannot honestly 
compete and earn their livelihood under the circumstances. In addition to the fifty- 
two days, we are obliged to abstain from work, we have to add fifty-two other days, 
and then we have thirteen holidays, grand festivals of our religion, on which we are 
obliged to keep closed. Add this up,and you will find that the working days left to 
our people to earn their livelihood are very small; in fact they could not exist, they 
would be pauperized. Now, it is not the intention of this committee or of parliament 
to create paupers. On the contrary, our people, as you are aware, have been very for- 
tunate in being able to keep all of theirs from pauperism, they have been no charge, 
no burden on the community. Now here is a provision which directs that the place 
where the work is being done must be kept closed on the seventh day, that is the first 
condition a man must not work on the seventh day who wants permission to work on 


the first day. Z 


Mr. Ames.—That is, you would not have a mixed staff, on both days, you would 
keep your place closed on our Saturday?—A. Yes, it is a compulsory clause, that 
would be the effect. 

Q. The closing of his place of business on Saturday would be a necessity in 
order to obtain exemption for the other day?—A. That is right. 

Q. Are your shops closed on Saturday. Some are, and some are not, this law 
would not apply to those who do not close on Saturday. 
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By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. The shop keepers would not be allowed to keep open both days?—A. Certainly 
not, we are just as anxious not to keep open on the two days as the majority. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. If this exemption you asked for is granted it would not apply to those estab- 
lishments that are open on both days?—A. Certainly not, we only ask it for those who 
observe their religious opinion and stop work on Saturday that they should be allowed 
to work behind closed doors on Sunday. 

Q. Would not your case be included then if a clause should be placed in the Bill 
which would make provision for those who conscientiously and habitually observe 
another day than Sunday, that the provisions of the Bill should apply absolutely ?— 
A. I suppose that would work out the same way. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The question is as to the proposed amendment?—A. Then we say-—— 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. What you read there, was not that your proposed amendment, or is it the law 
as it stands in England?—A. It is my proposed amendment and it is based upon the 
law in the United States, and the law in England, because I have added to the United 
States laws a clause which does not appear, but it does appear in the Act in England; 
that is that it shall not be open on that day. 


By Mr. Macdonell: 


Q. The exemption clause in England appears in the Workshop Act?—A. Yes, 
that a Jew who conscientiously has his establishment closed on Saturday should be 
allowed to work on Sunday. It says there that the shops shall not be open for traftic 
in England, we do not want it, but it is on the principle that a man’s house is his 
castle; as long as he does not disturb anyone else, why should he be prevented from 
earning his livelihood? That has been going on in our city for years past, there has 
been no complaint, in fact members of this parliament who live in Montreal have told 
me they have never heard of.it, but it has been done so quietly that they have not 
even heard of it. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. I think you have heard of it, because it has been going on for years?—A. Not 
all have heard of it, Mr. Ames told us that he did not know it was going on. So far 
as the opening of shops is concerned in the city of Montreal, there are shops open on 
Sunday, not only by those who belong to the Jewish faith but to those who belong to 
all faiths. I have it from those of our faith that they would be only too glad if 
those stores were closed on Sunday throughout the city, but the trouble is their neigh- 
bours open and they have to keep open, that is cigar stores and fruit stores. 

Q. In the matter of selling goods on Sunday, you are prepared to be put on the 
same basis as any one else?—A. Yes, and we have another provision, that in case we 
disturb people going to or returning from worship, we have added ‘ provided that such 
work or labour does not disturb other persons in the observance of the first day of 
the week as holy time.’ I submit that we have the right to ask of you as the majority, 
to concede this principle to the minority. We do not want to hold ourselves up that 
this is a better country than any other country, we do not want to say that we shall 
be more sacred or to put ourselves on a higher level than other Christian countries, 
and we do not want to do anything that would allow other countries to say that we 
are intolerant to anything but the dominant religion. I am born a British subject 
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and I would not feel proud of our country if they were to legislate on any question 
in a manner that would effect the religious principles of anyone. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 

Q. Do I understand you to say, that if you owned a manufacturing plant you 
would not care to prosecute that work on the first day of the week as on the other 
day ?—A. I say that if we close on Saturday we should be allowed to work on Sun- 
day. 
Q. You want to run your manufacturing plant on the first day of the week, the 
same as on the third or the fourth day?—A. In that way provided we do it in such 
a way as not to disturb our neighbour and provided we close our establishment on the 
first day. 

Q. Would you run it the first day the same as you would any other day ?—A. I 
do not say that; we would expect that we would do away with any part of it that 
would disturb our Christian friends. Industries have sprung up lately, such as the 
manufacture of ladies’ waists, &c., which do not eall for any plant, machinery or any 
other noisy operation. These manufactures can be carried on in a quiet way. This 
reference to smelters and blast furnaces and things like that do not apply to us at all, 
we have not got them. We have about 7,000 operatives working at the present time 
and they only earn their pittance of $1 or $2 a day; deprive them of that for one day 
in addition to our seventh day and they cannot live; we are trying to keep them from 
being a public charge, but our work will be undone if they are not allowed to earn 
their livelihood. > 

Q. None of these people work on Saturday and Sunday both ?—A. None of them. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 

Q. Are these operatives Jews ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any Christian operatives?—A. They do not work on either of the 
two days at the present time, they cannot work on Saturday because the place is 
closed and they are not asked to work on Sunday. 

Q. Nevertheless, if any Christian should work in your factory on Sunday, you: 
would be amenable to the law under your amendment ?—A. Yes, I think so. There 
is no difficulty about that, they will look after their own religious scruples. 

Q. And on the other hand if you employed Christians on Saturday and the Jews 
would work on Sunday, you would be under the law 2—A. Yes. \ 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo) : 
Q. So that according to your amendment a Christian can only work for a Jewish 
firm five days in the week ?—A. That is the same as it is now, he can work only five 
days now. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Q. Might I suggest the insertion of one word there, make it ‘conscientiously and 
habitually,’ would it not be better to read that way ?—A. I have no objection if you 
think it any stronger, I do not object. 

Q. I think it would be necessary for him to prove in the court that he not only 
had conscientious scruples, but that he habitually acted in accordance with those 
scruples.—A. We do not want to create hyprocrites, it is just as necessary for our pro- 
tection as for the community at large. It would then read ‘ N: otwithstanding anything 
herein contained whoever conscientiously and habitually observes the seventh day of 
the week as the Sabbath.’ 

Q. There is one phase of the question I wish you would say a few words on; it 
is said that in case the Jews were given that particular exemption it would open the 
door to a great deal of abuse and practically break down the whole operation of the 
law in cities, so many people would take advantage of it that were not considered to 
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come under the original intention of your amendment, what can you say as to the 
safeguard of the Sabbath so that the exemption which you as‘: for will not materially 
mnterfere with the general application of the law.—A. Does it not as the amendment 
is now worded, limit the exemption to those who conscientiously and habitually observe 
the seventh day of the week and do not work on that day. What better safeguard 
can you have than that? It is not going to be conceded to anybody but the person 
who conscientiously believes in the seventh day Sabbath and observes it, he is the only 
person who will come under the operation of this law, because if any one else does 
he is cut out of one day in the week ,and what advantage would it be for him. 

Q. If he claims exemption from the operation of the law on the first day of the 
week he ceases to be entitled to work on the seventh day ?—A. Quite so, that is quite 
clear. 


Mr. Sirs (Nanaimo):—Though you say so in your speech it might be made 
very much clearer. 
A 
By Mr. Ames: 


Q. You would have no objection to the same penalties attaching to the Hebrew 
who might work on the seventh day of the week that you might attach to a Christian 
who under this law works on the first day of the week ?—A. I do not at all understand 
you. 

Q. You would have no objection attaching to the Hebrew who might work on the 
seventh day of the week that, according to the draft Bill as we now have it, would 
attach to any person who might work on the first day of the week ?—A. J do not know 
if I understand you aright. If you want to make it a penalty for a Jew to work on 
the seventh day of the week that is altogether another view of it. The penalty is that 
if he works on the seventh day of the week he cannot work on Sunday, but I do not 
think you must make a special law to say that no Jew shall work on the seventh day 
or be fined if he does. 

Q. But if the Jew claims exemption under that law on the ground that he does 
not work on the seventh day, he should be liable to fne same penalties for working 
on the seventh as a Christian would be for working on the first day?—A. I do not 
see that. Is parliament going to put into effect the old Jewish law that a man shall 
not work on the seventh day? 

Q. Parliament proposes to put on the statute-book a law that will punish the 
Christian for working on the Sabbath day. You claim exemption from that on 
religious grounds and ask to be permitted to work on the first day because you observe 
the seventh day, then if you work on the seventh day A. Then I come under the 
same law as you. \ 

Q. You have two chances?—A. It is a chance which if you wish to, you can 
have yourself, very easily. 


By Mr. Piché: 

Q. How many Hebrews are there in Montreal?—A. About 25,000, there are about 
40,000 in Canada. 

Q. As to the observance of your Sabbath, has your church power enough to have 
it observed without coming to parliament for the enforcement of your religious law? 
—A. We have got along very well up to the present time and there appears to have 
been no complaint up to the present point of the laws as they are existing in the pro- 
vince of Quebec up to the present. 

Q. Well, your own church has got power enough over its faithful to enforce its 
religious proscriptions without coming to parliament to have them enforced?—A. 
Well, it is only moral suasion. They have no machinery at their hands to enforce it. 

Q. Well, is this moral suasion sufficient to have a general and satisfactory com- 
pliance with it?—A. In answer to that I would say that the bulk of Jews observe our 
Sabbath. 
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Q. Without any legislative enactment 2—A. Without any threat of penitentiary 
before us. 


By Mr. Ames: 

Q. In case exemption of this kind should be granted under the law and it should 
be found that under this exemption a large proportion of the Jewish community 
worked both days, and that the religious obligation was not sufficiently strong upon 
them to make them observe one day out of the seven would it not then be reasonable 
to expect that this parliament would amend a Bill so as to cancel that exemption ? 
—A. They cannot work both days, there is a penalty provided against working both 
days, that is the very object of it. 


By Mr. Pringle: 

Q. They are liable under the Lord’s Day Act?—A. In order to escape liability 
they have to say ‘I conscientiously and habitually observe the seventh day.’ If they 
cannot establish that, then, as much as a Christian, they are liable to the general 
penalty of the Act the same as other people are. ; 


By the Charman: 


Q. Is not the penalty for performing work and labour on the first day of the 
week, the penalty is only for disregard of the first day of the week. i 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. It is going to be a difficult kind of case to prove against a man because a 


man’s conscience is something which no man knows anything about except himself ?— 
A. It is proved by-the fact that his place is closed. 


Mr. Smirn (Nanaimo).—He cannot work two days according to that amendment. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Prima facie he is found guilty if he is working on the Lord’s day; then under 
this amendment he has to come forward and show that he conscientiously and habit- 
ually observes the other day. 


By Mr. Ames: 


Well, he starts without any reference to whether he is a Hebrew or Christian. 
The first time a Hebrew’s factory is found running on Sunday, and some one pro- 
poses that the law be enforced, the defence which is put in by the Hebrew is, that he 
conscientiously and habitually observes the seventh day, but if he is found to be work- 
ing on Saturday and is a second time taken up for working on Sunday the fact that 
he was discovered working on Saturday proves that he does not conscientiously and 
habitually observe it and he is liable?—A. I go further than that, I think that if it is 
shown on the first occasion that he works on Saturday he is liable. 


Mr. Kine.—I have only a word to say, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the question 
addressed to me, and I say that we are so much in earnest when we stated that we 
found no reasonable solution of the difficulty, that I cannot see that a solution is 
going to be reached any more readily by a conference. We have gone over the whole 
ground, the facts which are within our knowledge, and it is not very likely that we 
will obtain additional light from the conference. But we are so much in earnest that 
we must avail ourselves of every opportunity and we will be very very willing in order 
to try to get all the light we can to meet Mr. Shearer. We would like to understand 
whether we will have a further opportunity of meeting the committee, or is it sug- 
gested that we shall submit the result of our conference in writing? 
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‘The Cuarrman.—It cannot go on forever, there must be some finality to wind up 
the proceedings. If you are prepared to come together and send in a conjoint coin- 
munication satisfactory to both of you there would be no need for any further hearing. 
If you cannot agree the committee will have to simply go on without any further 
communication. You can each put in your own report if you wish to. You may be 
able to agree upon some points and upon others you may not, but I do not think we 
want to keep on hearing deputations because we wil never come to an end. 


Mr. SHEARER.—I speak for Mr. McPherson and myself when I say we have no 
objection whatever to meet these gentlemen in conference, although at the present 
moment J feel a little like Mr. King, and doubt if any practical results are likely to 
follow. But there is no reason why we should not make an effort at any rate. I think 
you gentlemen, will bear us out in the statement that we have shown a disposition te 
look at every phase of the question that has come up. I want to say with reference 
to Mr. Goldstein’s contention regarding the number of Jews that the census of 1901 
shows, that the number of Jews in this country is 16,401; it is rather remarkable if 
the number has grown to 40,000 since 1901. I have two affidavits here which I did 
not want to put forward unless they seemed to be called for, one is from the president 
of the Ministerial Association at Montreal, and the other from the laymen of Mont- 
real, both affirming that a certain factory there owned and operated by Jews runs 
seven days in the week. That I want to put in in view of the statement that was 
made here. JI may say with regard to the Seventh Day Adventists that they claim 
1,500 members, now the usual average of male membership .to the total membership 
ot a church, is, I am told, 20 per cent. On that basis there would be about 300 men, 
and that is a generous estimate, because they are almost all agriculturists. There are 
probably not less than fifty of these that are preachers, evangelists, and book agents, 
sent over by the American Seventh Day church to the people of this country to evan- 
gelize them to their gospel, so that there are probably 250 male members altogether. 


Senator Powrr.—I do not propose to go into the principle of the Bill at all; I 
simply wish to suggest to you a number of changes in the Bill with a view to prevent- 
ing the necessity of our discussing those changes in the Senate. The first point to 
~ which I would direct the attention of the committee is the title of the Bill. I think 

the title of the Bill is suspectible of improvement. It is ‘An Act respecting the Lord’s 
- Day.’ Now, that is not the name by which the first day of the week is called by most 
people throughout the country. The first day of the week is generally known ag 
‘Sunday.’ And in the case of the Jews the seventh day is called the ‘ Lord’s Day.’ I 
respectfully suggest that the title of the Bill would be considerably improved if you 
make it ‘An Act respecting the observance of Sunday.’ 


Mr. Stvciair.—How would ‘ Sabbath Day’ do ? 


By Mr. Pringle: 


~  Q. How would it do to have the Bill simply entitled ‘An Act for the observance 
of the First Day of the Week ?’—A. A good many people would not know what that 
means. Everybody knows what Sunday means. 

Q. That is the way they have it in the States, ‘The observance of the First Day 
in the Week ?’—A. There is one point to which I suppose a good deal of attention 
has been devoted, and that is the subject of Sunday newspapers. It seems to me that 
there is nothing which is more calculated to interfere with the proper observance of 
Sunday and to keep the people from going to church than the sale of newspapers on 
Sunday. I know that in the United States, as a rule, the male members of the house- 
hold do not go to church because they stay at home and read the Sunday newspapers. 
Both in the interest of the workingmen who have to set up these papers and the 
citizens who read them afterwards, some stringent provisions should be inserted in the 
Bill to prevent the circulation of these papers. © 
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By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. We have to make an exception in order to permit the sale ot these papers, the 


way the Bill stands now they are not permitted—aA. I do not understand that. That 


is one side of the story. On the other side I do not notice anything in this Bill which 
authorizes, or which at least exempts street railways from the operation of the Bill. 
I know that the Lord’s Day Alliance have stated that the Bill would not affect street 


railways. 
Mr. SuHrarer.—Clause 14 ?—A. But as I read the Bill 


The CuatrmMan.—I understand that street railways are working under the pro- 
vincial charters and therefore are not covered by the Bill. 


Mr. Srycuatr.—Subsection E ‘The conveying of travellers and His Majesty’s 
mails’ and then clause 14 ‘ Nothing herein shall prevent the operation of any Act 
now or hereafter enforced in any province of Canada regarding any railway subject 
as such to the legislative authority of such province.’ 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The street railways have made no representation to us?—A. Well, perhaps 
that covers the ground, but I think it ought to be made clear that nothing in the Act 
shall affect the operation of street railways. 


By Mr. Pringle: 


Q. You are up against this fact that the law is different in the different provinces, 
for instance in Ontario, they are permitted to run in certain towns and not in others, 
so you have to conform to the provincial laws in regard to that?—A. Perhaps clause 
14 covers that. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. It is intended to do so?—A. My proposition is that this Act shall not affect 
the operation of street railways. Then there are one or two other points to which I 
think attention should be called. There is this clause 9, ‘It shall not be lawful for 
any person on that day to shoot at any target, mark or other object, or to use any 
gun, rifle or other engine for that purpose.’ Some of the friends of the alliance pro- 
pose to insert also the words ‘engage in hunting or fishing. I think that will be a 
most objectionable provision, because it will mean that a man owning 100 acres of 
land, say, if there is a brook runs through his property and he goes to catch a trout 
in it on Sunday would be liable. I think it would be absurd and outrageous to make 
any such provision. 


By Mr. Sinclair: 
Q. That is absurd, it is not in the Bill?—A. Excuse me, that proposition has 
been suggested by the alliance. 


Mr. SHEAreR.—That has been arrived at in the conference between senators and 
members of parliament, that is not the proposal of the allianee——A. Well, there has 
been a Bill printed with that in it, and I express my entire dissent. Then I do not 
myself see any reason why half a dozen volunteers should not go out to Rockliffe 
on Sunday afternoon to practice at the target; it is a good healthy recreation and 
does not hurt anyone. 


By Mr. Pringle: 
Q. It may annoy other people?—A. I was going to make a suggestion with res- 
pect to clause 9, that it should be amended by saying that it should not be lawful 
for any person ‘in the forenoon of Sunday’ to shoot at any target. That makes a 
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considerable difference. It is in the morning the people habitually go to church and 
the shooting in the afternoon would not interfere or annoy church goers. 

Q. You have the Sunday school class in the afternoon and a church service in 
the evening?—A. I think excursions and things of that sort might fairly be permitted 
in the afternoon which should not be permitted in the forenoon. 


Committee adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, May 9, 1906. 


The Committee met at 10 o’clock a.m., Dr. Daniel in the chair. 


The CrairMAN.—The Minister of Justice thought that we might as well, as there 
are a number of committees meeting this morning, two of which he has to attend, and 
which some of the rest of us have to attend, just receive the reports from the Cor- 
ference of the Lord’s Day Alliance and the transportation companies and then ail the 
‘evidence would be in and we would be able to meet at our leisure or when it is con- 
venient. 

Mr. Suirn (Nanaimo).—I suppose the reports from the conference would be 
printed in the proceedings ? 

The CHamman.—They will be printed, yes. We have here a letter from Me. 
Chrysler containing communications from Mr. MecNicoll and the Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company, and thé Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany with regard to Sunday transportation. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—In what connection are these letters? 

Mr. Curysiter.—As to the character of the work done on Sunday, on those two 
roads. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—Are those the two roads that were referred to? 

Mr. CHRYSLER.—One is, the Chicago and North-western Railway. 

Mr. Surarer.—Both were referred to. 

Mr. Firzparrick.—And they state actually what the situation is? 

Mr. Curyster.—Yes. In each case the letter is from the second vice-president, 
who is managing the company. ‘There is also a letter from Mr. Piers who is the mara- 
ger of the Canadian Pacific Steamship Lines. 

Mr. Firzparrick.—I would suggest, if the Committee agrees, that as these letters 
are in rebuttal of what, I presume, Mr. Shearer has said, that their contents be com- 
municated to him. It would be only fair that he should have an opportunity of learn- 
ing their contents if there is anything in contradiction of what he has said. 

Mr. SHeArER.—The letters we put in were over the signatures of the officials of 
the road, the general manager in one case and the superintendent in the other. They 
were original in both cases. 

Mr. Curyster.—I quite admit the force of what the Minister has said, but there 
are communications printed in the proceedings of the committee that we never saw 
until they appeared in print. For instance, there are three or four pages of an anony- 
mous communication from somebody who calls himself an expert, and there are state- 
ments with regard to the officials of both railways, Mr. McNicoll and Mr. McGuigan 
which were not referred to while these gentlemen were undergoing examination. 

Mr. Firzpatrick.—Did you say there was a statement over the signature of an 
anonymous expert? 

Mr. Curysier.—I am not sure as to that. 

Mr. Firzratrick.—Because anything that is anonymous you need not trouble 
yourself about. 
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Mr. Curyster.—l would like the committee to consider the statements in reply 
to the references to Mr. MeNicoll and Mr. McGuigan. They had no oprortunity of 
explaining. 

Mr. Firzearrick.—Well, we will not trouble ourselves about that. I still adhere to 
my own view, Mr. Chairman, that if these letters are produced in contradiction of 
anything Mr. Shearer has said he ought to have an opportunity of seeing them. 

Mr. Ciryster.—They are not in contradiction, they just state what the practice is. 
T think Mr. MecNicoll just wrote to say what their practice is in regard to Sunday 
observance. : 

The CuHamman—wWell, Mr. Shearer will have an opportunity of examining the 
letters. 

The reports and letters filed are as follows :— 


To the Honourable, the Chairman and members of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Bill No. 12, respecting the Lord’s Day. 


Honourable Gentlemen,—We beg to report as follows:—Pursuant to the direc- 
tion given by the committee, we met the representatives of the transportation com- 
panies on Tuesday, May 1, in conference, for the purpose of endeavouring to agree, 
if possible, on provisions to be inserted in this Bill in place of subsections (g) and 
(h) of section 4 affecting the handling and forwarding of freight. 

There were present, Messrs. McNicoll, Leonard, Drinkwater, Creelman, Casgrain, 
Chrysler, Biggar and Osborne representing the railway companies; Sir Hugh Allan 
and Messrs. Meredith, King and Reford, representing the shipping interests, and 
Messrs. Stout and Blair, representing the express companies. The conference lasted 
for about two hours. An informal discussion took place in which these gentlemen 
gave additional details in regard to trausportation besides that submitted to your 
committee. \ 

This additional information rendered it necessary for us to reconsider in some 
particulars the proposals we were then prepared to make toward meeting the prac- 
tical difficulties previously raised. 

When before the committee, as the minutes will show, we stated that while fully 
persuaded that the difficulties enumerated in the statements made by the transporta- 
tion companies were greatly magnified, we were nevertheless of opinion that certain 
concessions might in reason be made to meet those difficulties that are real, as for 
example, patrolling tracks, keeping tracks and yards clear of snow and ice, unloading 
freight and express on passenger trains and boats conveying travellers, and eliminat- 
ing the proposal to prevent freight boats proceeding beyond the first port of eall. 

We informed the conference that we were prepared to stand by the position taken 
by us before the committee as above indicated. 

Mr. MeNicoll, when before the committee and again in the conference, stated 
that it would be better to change the form of the Bill so as instead of prohibiting all 
work and enumerating exceptions, simply to specify the particular things to be pro- 
hibited. 

In answer to this proposal we pointed out that if the form of the Bill were 
changed in the way indicated, all other interests within its scope would be affected 
as well as transportation and it would then be necessary to particularize every act 
intended to be prohibited, an almost impossible task. 

Besides, we pressed Mr. McNicoll to enumerate the things which in his opinion 
might be prohibited in regard to the transportation of freight. 

He answered that the handling of ‘way freight, that is, local non-competitive 
broken-car shipments might perhaps be dispensed with; but that he would not name 
anything else that he thought might be prohibited. This, we submit, makes it quite 
clear that it would be a simple matter for the transportation people to draft a Bill on 
this plan of enumerating the particular sorts of work that in their opinion ought to 
be prohibited, and shows how unreasonable is their attitude towards this Bill. 
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We further intimated that we would be prepared at the next session of the con- 
ference to submit an amendment covering all the changes which in our opinion might 
be made in the Bill to meet difficulties raised by the interests they represented, and 


. asked that a time be named for this purpose. They, however, withdrew from the con- 


ference without acceding to this request, or giving any indication of their intentions 
or desires as to further conference. They have not communicated with us since. 

Although no agreement was reached at this conference, yet some further light 
was shed upon the questions involved, tending to show that it is perhaps reasonable 
that the restrictions which would be imposed on freight traffic by clauses (g) and (h) 
- of the Bill as they now stand might be considerably relaxed. 

The amendment submitted by the transportation companies when before the 
committee, viz.: that they should have the same unrestricted right to handle freight 
on Sunday as on any other day, we consider in the highest degree unreasonable. Why 
should they have sovereign rights? Why should they, instead of being under the law 
like others, be a law unto themselves? The claim of the railway companies that they 
cannot successfully compete with American roads has not been made out. On the 
other hand, the evidence submitted by us of the voluntary adoption by large American 
railway systems, in the face of competition with roads operating seven days in the 
week, and under regulations differing very little from the present clauses (g) and (h) 
of the Bill, demonstrate the opposite. 

These regulations in the case of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, which 
is about the same length as the Canadian Pacific Railway, have been in operation for 
over three years and are being rigidly adhered to. It is true, as the railway com- 
panies state, that the conditions under which these American roads operate are not 
altogether identical with those that exist in Canada. This may be conceded, but it 
does not prove that a railway company cannot succeed in Canada under restrictions 
as to Sunday freight traffic which do not prevent a great railway system from being 
successfully operated in the United States. From the premises that the conditions 
under which these two systems operate are different the opposite conclusion, viz.: 
that if American railways succeed under regulations voluntarily imposed for economic 
reasons, therefore Canadian railways can do the same, may be drawn with just as 
great show of reason. 

However this may be, yet on behalf of our constituency, in order to remove any 
restriction which might unduly hamper the operation of these companies were the 
existing clauses passed, we would not object to these two clauses being replaced by 
others to the following effect: . 

1. Allowing all trains and vessels in transit when the Lord’s Day begins to pro- 
ceed to their destination. This would allow: 


fa) Not only all live stock, perishable goods and grain to proceed, but all other 
kinds of freight; 

(6) It would allow all return cars to be transported to the loading place if in 
transit Sunday morning. 

(c) It would allow as many of the employees to return to their homes for Sun- 
day or part of it as can do so under existing conditions; 

(d) Boats in transit would not be held up at a port of call. 


2. Loading and unloading merchandise at intermediate points from passenger 
boats or trains; as travellers are all allowed to proceed it may be reasonable to allow 
a certain latitude in putting on and off goods, and among other things this would allow 
the taking on and putting off, at the place of consignment, of goods destined therefor, 
including express. 

This however should be restricted to intermediate points because: 


(a) The difficulty to be met by this concession does not exist at terminal points, 
and; 
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(b) If this were extended to terminal points it would allow express companies and 
others to carry on their business in all departments free from any restriction, 
which is neither necessary nor desirable. 

3. Keeping tracks and yards free from snow, ice, and any other work required for 
the safety of the traffic. Besides other obvious work, this would enable the roads to 
keep the yards clear of snow at all times. 

4, Loading and unloading of ocean vessels when otherwise they would be unduly 
delayed beyond their sailing date or in imminent danger of losing the trip by the 
closing of navigation. 

5. Work of yard crews handling cars during limited hours. The existing practice 
in the great city of Montreal, as stated by Mr. McNicoll in conference with us, under 
regulations which have had the force of law for years, limits freight shunting to the 
hours of night, and the companies have no difficulty in doing their business under such 
limitation. This demonstrates that a general law to this effect would not impose any 
undue hardship. This would give all these yard employees all the hours at daylight 
at their homes on Sundays. ; 

* As incident to the boat traffic which would be permitted, were these concessions 
granted, the work of canal employees during limited hours might be conceded. 

We cannot but feel that going beyond these extremely liberal concessions to the 
transportation companies would seriously endanger the object of the Bill. 

6. The transportation companies claimed when before the committee that in some 
cases they gave their employees part of their time off during the week and that in 
some cases they paid them more for Sunday work than for work done on other days. 

Therefore, as complementary to the privileges proposed of allowing certain Sun- 
day work to be done, we suggest that provisions be inserted in the Bill providing for 
employees who work on Sunday another day in each week as a rest day, and that these 
employees shall be entitled to double pay for Sunday work. 

These proposals, we have reason to believe, will meet with the approval of the 
publie generally, which considers the attitude of the transportation companies un- 


reasonable and indefensible, will be hailed with great delight by the workingmen of — 


the whole country, and will tend strongly to keep down to the actual minimum on Sun- 
day work classed by employers as ‘ work of necessity.’ 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


In behalf of the Lord’s Day Alliance. 
R. U. McPHERSON, 
J. G. SHEARER. 


CENTRAL CHAMBERS, 
Orrawa, Canapa, May 1, 1906. 
J. W. Dante., Esq., M.D., M.P., 
Chairman, Select Committee on Bill No. 12, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—We beg respectfully to report to your committee that, upon behalf 
of the transportation interests of Canada, we, at the request of your committee, 
attended a conference with the Rev. Mr. Shearer and Mr. McPherson, representing 
the Lord’s Day Alliance. 

There were present, Mr. D. McNicoll, Mr. Drinkwater, Mr. Leonard and Mr. 
Creelman, K.C., representing the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; Mr. W. H. 
Biggar, K.C., representing the Grand Trunk Railway Company; Sir Montague Allan 
and Mr. R. W. Redford, representing the Shipping Federation of Canada; Mr. Francis 
King, representing the Dominion Marine Association, and Mr. W. S. Stout, repre- 
senting the Dominion Express Company. 


s 
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After a desultory discussion, which lasted nearly three hours, we stated to the 
representatives of the Lord’s Day Alliance, that we had submitted to the committee 
an amendment of the Bill which expressed our views. We then asked them whether 
they had any propositions to make, stating that we were perfectly willing to discuss 
them and see whether we could find common ground upon which we might agree. 
To this, these gentlemen said that they had only received the printed report of part 
of the evidence this morning; that it was very difficult for them to entirely grasp 
the situation; and that they were not prepared at that time to state definitely what 
concessions, if any, they would be prepared to make, except the carrying of goods by 
express and unloading freight from passenger vessels, and that, subject to these 
exceptions, the Bill contained their propositions and that they stood by the Bill. 

It seemed to us clear, in view of the time which had elasped since the last meet- 
ing of your committee and after the prolonged discussion which had taken place in 
going over the whole question again for several hours, that the representatives of the 
Alliance were not prepared to make any practical concessions and that it was no use 
prolonging the conference, as no tangible results could be attained. 

Yours respectfully, 


Tu. CHASE-CASGRAIN, 
F. H. CHRYSLER, 


For the Railway Companies of Canada. 
FRDK. E. MEREDITH, 
For the Shipping Federation of Canada. 


FRANCIS KING, 


For the Dominion Marine Association. 


j Orrawa, Canapa, May 8, 1906. 
J. W. Danten, Esq., M.D., M.P., 
Ottawa. 
Re Lord’s Day Bill. 


Dear Sir—I beg to inclose herewith some correspondence from three different 
sources in reference to matters discussed before the committee. 

1. A letter from Mr. Piers, general manager of the Atlantic Steamship Service 
ot the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, in reference to a charge made in the 
evidence of the Rev. Mr. Shearer as to Sunday loading at Liverpool. 

2. A letter from Mr. MecNicoll, vice-president of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, to the second vice-president of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way Company, with reference to the freight service upon that railway on Sunday, 
and his letter in reply. The significant part of this letter is the statement of Mr. 
McKenna that it would be impossible to discontinue all freight service on Sunday 
except perishable and live stock. 

3. A letter from Mr. MeNicoll, of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, to 
Mr. W. A. Gardner, first vice-president of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company, and his reply upon the same subject. The important statement in that 
letter is that the carriage of freight upon Sunday is not confined to perishable or live 
stock, but that the number of low class freight trains is dependent entirely upon the 
amount of business. 

I inquired from the clerk of the committee and was informed that no date has 
yet been fixed for the meeting of the committee and that possibly the only meeting 
to be held would be private. I, therefore, inclose these letters to you to be laid before 
the committee. If a public meeting is to be held at which the parties can be fur- 
ther heard, I should like to have the opportunity of presenting them personally. 
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I am leaving for Toronto to-night, and will be absent for the remainder of the 
week. 

There is only one other subject to which I wish to call attention, and that aise ; 
with regard to the express business. The Rev. Mr. Shearer is quite in error in his . 
statement which is printed at page 181 of the evidence, that there is no reason for 
allowing the express or freight cars collecting the fruit on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to be operated on Sunday, because they can only be used for the purpose of carry- 
ing fruit that is gathered on Sunday. ‘The fact is that the fruit cars, of which Mr. 

Stout spoke in his evidence at page 98, collect the fruit which has been gathered on 
Saturday. 
Yours very truly, q 


F. H. CHRYSLER. 


MontTrEAL, May 7, 1906. 
19), Jel; (Olsieasinon, Iisrol,, JeCCh, 


Ottawa. 

Dear Mr. Curysier,—In the report of the committee on Bill No. 12, respecting 
the Lord’s Day Act, I see some statements have been made by Mr. Shearer with regard 
to our action in Liverpool as to Sunday work. 

I inclose you herewith a letter from Mr. Piers, our manager of steamship lines, 
which speaks for itself. I do not know what Mr. Forester’s official position is, but there 
was certainly nothing to warrant him stating that we were the principal sinners or that 
we were endeavouring to introduce any new practice in the port of Liverpool. 


Yours very truly, 


D. McNICOLL. 


Montreau, May 7, 1906. 
D. MoNicotz, Esq., 
Vice-President, 
Montreal. 


Dear Sir,—With reference to appendix No. 1 of the Select Committee on Bill No. 
12, respecting the Lord’s Day, numbered No. 4, and page 175, and to the remarks of 
Mr. Shearer on the subject of Sunday working at Liverpool. 

I beg to state emphatically that unless a steamer of our line, which has to sail on 
a Tuesday, is so detained by accident or bad weather as to bring her to Liverpool on 
the preceding Friday or Saturday, never would we think of getting a permit to work 
cargo on Sunday, any more than we would work cargo on Sunday under similar cir- 
cumstances in any port in Canada. Speaking generally, Sunday labour means a loss 
to the ship owner, which should in itself be quite a safeguard against Sunday work- 
ing. 

Yours’ truly, 
A. PIERS, 
Manager of Steamshiv Lines. 


On Maniwaxi Brancw. P. May 2, 1906. 
WitutAmM GARDNER, Esq., 
Vice-President, 
Chicago and North-western Railway. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sirn—The Canadian parliament is at present discussing a Bill before them 
for a better observance of the Lord’s Day. It is somewhat drastic, as you will see 
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from the copy herewith enclosed. Representatives of the Lord’s Day Alliance pro- 
duce as their strong card some letters which they claim they have received from your 
company stating that only perishable and live stock freight is handled over your sys- 
tem on Sundays and no exceptions are made. 

I should be glad if you could see your way to cause someone to drop me a line 
explaining just what your plan is, how long it has been in effect, and how you look 
upon the results. Is the question of competition entirely eliminated and would you 
eare to tell me whether you would be disposed to have your plan made law so that 
it could not be departed from on any consideration? Is the delivery of express to 
passenger trains on Sundays also prohibited by you? 


Yours truly, 


D. McNICOLL. 


Curcaco & NoRTHWESTERN RatLway Co. 
Cuicago, May 5, 1906. 
Mr. D. McNicott, 
Vice-President, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Dear Sir,—I have your letter of May 2, with Bill attached entitled ‘ Respecting 
the Lord’s Day.’ 

The policy or attitude of the Northwestern Railway relative to Sunday work is 
not extreme in either direction, and it is possible that we have received more promi- 
nence and commendation than we actually merit. I do not know what correspondence 
may be in the hands of the people who are urging the passage of this Bill, but we have 
always endeavoured, in replying to communications, to explain ourselves in such a way 
that our position could not be misconstrued or exaggerated. The facts are about as 
follows :-— 

We determined five or six years ago to discontinue Sunday excursions, for two 
reasons: First, there was absolutely no net revenue in the transaction; second, we 
believed that our men were better off to have a day’s rest than to be engaged in the 
transportation of business that did not yield any revenue. 

We also discouraged the old time practice of leaving everything that was not handy 
to do on week days to be done on Sunday, and thereby making sort of a general house- 
cleaning time of one day out of seven. At certain seasons of the year the railways in 
Chicago voluntarily reduce their interchange or exchange switching—in years gone by 
everybody ‘worked hard on Sunday and then had nothing to do on Monday. This is 
generally during June, July and August. 

We handle all our passenger trains, express matter and mail on Sunday the same 


'-as every other day. When I say all of our passenger trains, I do not mean we have 


as many scheduled on Sunday as week days, but all through trains are daily and we 
are obliged to run about 40 per cent of our suburban trains, in order to accommodate 
the public. In addition to that, we have from five to eight hundred ears of live stock 
which is lo#led and transported between midnight Saturday so as to reach the early 
Monday morning market in Chicago. 

We also handle all of our time or perishable freight trains daily. The number of 
low-class freight trains is dependent entirely on the amount of business that we have 
to handle. 

I do not think we are alone in our endeavours to give as many of our employees 
as possible relief from duty Sundays, and we are ‘common carriers’ and obliged to 


- respond to the demands of the public on the Sabbath for promptness and efficiency just 


the same as on any other day in the week. It has always seemed to me that this is a 
subject which had best be left to the discretion of those who have the responsibility 
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for managing railways, for they may be relied upon to exercise reasonable judgment 
as between what is necessary and unnecessary, and should they be deprived of this 
prerogative, my experience in the transportation line convinces me that the result 
might be very. unsatisfactory. 
Yours truly, 
W. A. GARDNER, 


Montreat, May 6, 1906. 
A. R. CrEELMAN, Esq., K.C., 
General Counsel, 
Montreal. 

Dear Sir,—I inclose herewith a letter I have received in reply to one I wrote Mr. 
McKenna, second vice-president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, who 
has charge of their operation. 

The plan they follow is just exactly the one we follow. My reason for writing to 
them was that reference was made in the discussion with the representatives of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul were then considering the 
advisability of discontinuing all Sunday business in the same way in which it was 
claimed the Chicago & Northwestern were doing. 

You might think it advisable to have this letter put in as evidence. 


Yours truly, 
D. McNICOLL, 


Cuicaco, MinwauKkere & St. Paut Ramway Company. 
Cuicaco, May 4, 1906. 
Mr. D. McNico1t, 
Vice-President, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Montreal, Que. 


Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 2, inclosing ‘ An 
Act respecting the Lord’s Day.’ 

There has been no change in the methods of operating the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway on Sunday, with the exception that all excursion traffic for 
purely purposes of pleasure has been discontinued, in fact, excursion business of 
every nature on Sunday is discouraged, as it is the desire of the railway company to 
allow the employees in train service all, the opportunity for rest on Sunday which 
can be given them, having proper respect for the continuity of passenger train sche- 
dule and the necessary movement of perishable freight, live stock ,and other traffic 
which it is necessary to move on Sunday in order that the railway company may fully 
perform its duty to the public. This latter implies that at periods of heavy traffic 
the time between twelve midnight Saturday and twelve midnight Sunday, must be 
used to keep up the movement of freight traffic to prevent congestion and delay to 
equipment. 

Tf all freight service on Sunday (except perishable and live stock) were discon- 
tinued, the capacity of the railway company to serve the public would be reduced 
almost one-seventh. This is not to be thought of, as during a considerable period of 
each year the stress of traffic is so great that through freight must be handled on 
Sunday. The manner in which this traffic is handled, however, is always with the 
view to the employment of the smallest number of men consistent with the duty 
imposed upon the company, and the matter of allowing Sunday rest to the largest 
number of men possible is never lost sight of. 


Yours very truly, 


‘ 


E. W. McKENNA, 
Second Vice-President. 


Bie 
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‘£. W. McKenna, Esq., 


Second Vice-President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, 
Chicago. 


Dear Sir,—The inclosed Bill respecting the Lord’s Day is at present before the 
Canadian parliament. Representatives of the Lord’s Day Alliance, who are pushing 
strongly for same, are using some evidence they have got as to the absence of Sunday 
work on the Chicago and Northwestern, and have also made the statement that they 
have got some correspondence from some of your officials to the effect that it has 
been so satisfactory that the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul are also considering 
the advisability of adopting the Northwestern plan at an early date. 

You will see that what is proposed in Canada is pretty drastic and we are afraid 
of it. I shall be glad if you will kindly let me know just exactly what the position 
of your company is, or what you intend doing in this respect. 

Yours truly, 
D. McNICOLL. 


Memo. re letters submitted by the Canadian Pacific Railway through F. H. Chrysler, 
Ksq., K.C. 

To the Honourable the Chairman and members of the Select Committee on Bill No. 12 
re the Lord’s Day. 


HonourABLE GENTLEMEN,—Permit the following remarks in regard to the letters 
put in this morning (May 9) by Mr. Chrysler for the Canadian Pacific Railway Co: 

1. That of Mr. A. Piers, manager C.P.R. steamship lines re Sunday loading, &e., 
at Liverpool. He says nothing that is a reply to the statement reported by us made by 
Jos. Forrester, Esq., a prominent member of the Liverpool Stock Exchange, that the 
C.P.R. steamship line was the principal sinner in the Liverpool harbour as to Sunday 
labour. He simply asserts that they do no more labour on Sundays than is ‘ necessary.’ 
But the C.P.R.’s standard of what constitutes ‘necessity’ may be much lower than 
that of other lines using the same harbour. ‘Necessity’ with many corporations 
means no more than ‘ convenience’ or what is ‘ profitable,’ or the ‘ necessity’ is created 
by mismanagement or lack of forethought. 

2. Re Mr. MecNicoll’s letter to Mr. A. R. Creelman, K.C., he says that ‘in the dis- 
cussion with the representatives of the Lord’s Day Alliance’ it had been said that ‘ the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. were then considering the advisability of 
discontinuing all Sunday business in the same way in which it was claimed the 
Chicago & Northwestern were doing.’ 

Mr. MecNicoll is doubtless not intentionally, but he is certainly none the less ser- 
iously in error in these statements attributed to Mr. McPherson and myself. We made 
no claim for either road except to quote what those in charge of these roads said over 
their signatures. We did not say that the C. & N.W. had done away with ‘all Sunday 
business,’ but that General Manager R. H. Aishton in his letter of March 23, 1906 
(see page 154 of minutes) says :— 


Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN Ratuway Oo., 
Cuicaco, March 23, 1906. 
SEcRETARY Lorp’s Day ALLIANCE, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—Your communication of the 9th inst., addressed to the traffic manager 
of this company relative to Sunday excursions, has been handed to me. 

Attached hereto you will please find a copy of instructions that were issued in 
1903 to employees of this company regarding the operation of freight traffic on Sun- 
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day. These instructions are being rigidly lived up to and the management of this 
company is endeavouring in every possible way to reduce the amount of business trans: 
acted on Sundays. : 

Relative to Sunday excursions: The practice has been entirely eliminated for 
three or four years and we do not take any of this kind of business. 


Very truly yours, 
Ri EH. ADSETON, 
General Manager. 


The instructions to district superintendents to which he alludes and which he 
says are ‘being rigidly lived up to,’ and a copy of which sent us by him are printed 
- in the minutes of evidence, dated from February 8, 1903, and say inter alia:—‘ On 
Sunday, February 8 and each Sunday thereafter, until you are further advised, you 
will please ABSOLUTELY CONFINE FREIGHT TRAIN MOVEMENT ON 
YOUR DIVISION TO THE HANDLING OF LIVE STOCK, MEAT AND 
PERISHABLE SHIPMENTS. (The capitals are in the document of instructions 
handed in, though not in the printed minutes). It is in regard to these instructions 
that General Manager Aishton says they are being ever since ‘rigidly lived up to.’ 

Again, we did not say that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway ‘ were con- 
sidering the advisability of discontinuing all Sunday business as it was claimed the 
CO. & N.W. were doing.’ We simply submitted the letter of Mr. D. L. Bush, general 
superintendent of the C. M. & St. P. Railway of date March 22, 1906, which is as fol- 
lows :— 


Cuicaco, MinwauKEEe & St. Pau Rattway Co., 
Cuicaco, March 22, 1906. 
Tue Secretary Lorp’s Day ALLIANCE, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Dear Sir,—Yours of the 9th inst., addressed to President A. J. Earling, asking for 
‘copies of orders issued with reference to Sunday excursions and the handling of 
freight by our line on Sundays. 

No Sunday excursion passenger trains are contracted for and the movement of 
freight trains on our line is restricted to the necessities for perishable freight and live 
stock, and completing a run that starts on Saturday. 


Yours very truly, 
D. L. BUSH, 
General, Superintendent. 


They were not ‘ considering the advisability.’ They had decided that question and 
were running no excursions on Sunday and ‘the movement of freight trains on their 
line is restricted to the necessities for perishable freight and live stock, and complet- 
ing a run that starts on Saturday,’ so General Superintendent Bush says. 

These serious inaccuracies in Mr. MeNicoll’s letter raise the question as to 
whether similar inaccuracies characterize the rest of his evidence before the com- 
mittee. Of this the members of the committee will form their own judgment. 

3. fe the letters of Vice-President W. A. Gardner, of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway, and E. McKenna, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
we need only say: 

(a) They are in answer to an appeal for aid made by a brother railway man in 
distress. The committee will judge whether this consideration affects their 
value and to what extent. 

(b) They are from vice-presidents who are not also general managers as Mr: 
MeNicoll himself is. If they in any way conflict with the statements of 


General Manager Aishton or General Superintendent Bush, we would sub-_ 


mit that the general manager or general superintendnet is more likely to be 
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a reliable authority on the details of operation, &c., than any mere vice- 
president is likely to be. 

(c) Why did not Mr. McNicoll write to General Manager Aishton and General 
Superintendent Bush asking for more specific information, when he knew 
that these gentlemen’s letters had been put in as evidence? It is only neces- 
sary to ask the question. 

But taking the letters of the vice-presidents of these roads at their face value, 
the restrictions on freight handling proposed in our report of the conference sub- 
mitted this morning, are much more liberal in many respects than the actual prac- 
tice of the American railroads quoted and discussed, and we are persuaded the pub- 
lic opinion of this country, now thoroughly aroused on this subject, will not only 
sustain parliament in putting the railways under the proposed restrictions, but will 
expect parliament to do so. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. U. McPHERSON, 
J. G. SHEARER. 
Ottawa, May 9, 1906. 


CanapIAN Paciric RAibway CoMPANY’s TELEGRAPH. 
Vancouver, B.C., May 7, 1906. 
Rey. J. G. SHEARER, 
49 St. Vincent St. 


Vancouver Ministerial Association unanimously and absolutely disapprove Sun- 
dey newspapers. 
MERTON SMITH, 
Secretary. 
KNOX WRIGHT, 
Sec. Lord’s Day Alliance 


THE GREAT NORTHWESTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY OF CANADA. 
Victoria, B.C., May 7, 1906. 
Chairman of Lord’s Day Bill, 
Ottawa. 


Ministerial Association has not and does not approve Sunday newspapers. 
H. A. CARSON, 
Secretary 


St. CatHarines, Ont., May 1, 1906. 
JoHN W. Danie, Esa., M.P., 
Chairman of Committee No. 12, 
House of Commons, Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—In respect to the Lord’s Day Act now before the House, I am of the 
opinion that an amendment favourable to the present custom of charging a small fee 
at the gate instead of taking a collection on the Sabbath day at services held at such 
places as Grimsby Park, would not militate against the interest of the christian public 
at large. During the month of August in past years I have been in the habit of 
spending several days at Grimsby Park and have always enjoyed the services and the 
quiet of that place on such occasions. I am a member of the Methodist church here 
and have no financial interest if the park beyond $100 of preferred stock. 

Yours sincerely, 


WALTER McGIBBON. 
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Tue Great NorRTHWESTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY OF CANADA. 
Victoria, B.C., May 6, 1906. 


Dr. DantEt, M.P., 
Chairman Committee Lord’s Day Observance Bill, 
Ottawa, 

At the regular meeting of the Victoria, B.C., Typographical Union, held on the 
29th inst, it was unanimously resolved that this union goes on record as opposed to 
the Lord’s Day Bill now before the House of Commons. 

F. SHAKESPEARE, 
President. 


GEO. M. WATT, 
Secretary. 


Ye 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 
Toronto, April 10, 1906. 


Je We Dawn: IViebs 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa. 
Re Bill No. 12. 


Dear Sir,—As the chairman of the special committee re the above Bill, we take 
the liberty of addressing you. 

The parliamentary committee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association have 
considered at length this Bill entitled ‘ An Act respecting the Lord’s Day.’ 

They consider that section 4, (f) and (h) would very materially affect manufac- 
turing interests in Canada and they respectfully request that the Act will be amended 
to provide :— 

1.:That the wording of section 4, (f) be made quite clear to the effect that such 
establishments as it is impossible to close down without interfering with the manu- 
facturing process, and entailing a serious loss shall be allowed to operate. For ex- 
ample, we might instance blast furnaces, electrical reducing and smelting and other 
ee works. 

. That manufacturers shall be permitted to keep up steam for heating purposes or 
for “a purpose of fire protection. 

3. That reasonable repairs, which it ead be impossible to effect without stop- 
ping machinery or closing down shall be permitted, and 

4. Section 4, (h)—that all export freight shall be allowed to proceed to the port 
of shipment. 


We commend these recommendations to you and assure you that they are con- 
sidered as most important by the manufacturing interests of this country. 

There is some doubt whether or not section (f) does not permit of recommenda- 
tions 1, 2 and 3 above, but we*have secured a legal opinion to the effect that it does 
not. 


Yours faithfully, 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Ince., 


J. F. M. Stewart, 
r Secretary. 
P.S.—Hon. Mr, Fitzpatrick has been forwarded a similar letter. 
ded, INL, Se 
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Micuicgan Centra Ramroap Company, 
St. THomas, Ont., April 25, 1906. 


Mr. W. Jackson, M.P., 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir—With reference to our recent conversation, I find that during the 
months of January, February and March of this year, 105,959 freight cars were moved 
out of St. Thomas in 2,497 trains on the main line only. This represents an average 
of 1,177 per day. The yard at St. Thomas will accommodate less than 700 cars. If 
no trains were sent out of the yard during twenty-four hours, the result would be an 
accumulation of cars’ which could not be brought into the yard. 

On any busy railroad there are times when it is all that a yard can do to switch 
and forward the cars arriving during the day, and it would take many days to work 
off the additional burden resulting from a day of idleness. American connections 
frequently deliver to this road as many cars in a day as we can put into trains and 
forward. This work is slower in a crowded yard, and a yard which is competent to 
handle without delay the freight arriving daily would be so long in recovering from 
a day of idleness that the road’s reputation would suffer. 

Furthermore, American connections will not provide storage room for all cars 
arriving during twenty-four hours, and we would have to provide power and men to 
move the cars forward or see them go some other way. 


Yours truly, 


ES Es AUD AUS: 


Dairy NEwSPAPER SECTION OF THE CANADIAN Press ASSOCIATION. 
Gat, Ontario, April 28, 1906. 


Hon. CHarites S. Hyman, 
Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir,—On the 16th of last April, Mr. W. J. Blackburn, manager of the 
London Free Press, wrote you with reference to the free and full circulation in 
Ontario of the American Sunday newspapers, &c. At a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Daily Newspaper Section of the Canadian Press Association, 
together with a number of prominent members of the section who are not on the 
executive, the matters contained in the letter were fully discussed, and the following 
resolution, which I was instructed to forward to you, was unanimously endorsed :— 

Resolved, that this executive endorses generally the letter from Mr. Blackburn, 
manager of the London Free Press, to the Hon. Mr. Hyman, regarding the publica- 
tion and circulation of Sunday newspapers in this country, and would respectfully 
urge the Dominion government to prohibit the importation for circulation or sale on 
Sunday of United States Sunday newspapers. 

Our meeting was held on Thursday last at the King Edward Hotel Toronto, and 
I have taken the earliest opportunity of bringing this matter to your attention. 


Very truly yours, 


‘ A. G. DONALDSON, 
Secretary. 


1 dk er ie _R 
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CanapiAn Paciric Ratuway Company’s TELEGRAPH. 
Nexson, B.C., May 1, 1906. 
W. A. Gautier, -M.P., 
Ottawa. 


Because growers in Niagara district do not pick and ship on Sunday, promoters 
Lord’s Day Act are of opinion it is not necessary in British Columbia. Difference 
that fruit picked in Niagara Monday morning finds ready market nearby Monday, 
whereas British Columbia fruit must travel twenty-four to forty-eight hours. to 
market. 


FRED. A. SLARKEY, 
President Board of Trade. 


Canapian Paciric RarswaAy CoMPANY’s TELEGRAPH. 
W. A. GALLIHER, Newson, B.C., May 1, 1906. 
Ottawa. 


Conditions in Ontario do not apply to British Columbia where markets are from 
one to three days distant, and no express. Offices along lake shores to accept fruit 
shipments to Saturday. 

JAS. JOHNSTON, 


President Fruit Growers’ Association, 


Tue Eva Goxtp Mines, Lr. 
W. A. Gauiner, Hsq., M.P., Camporng, B.C., April 30, 1906. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


My Dear Gatuiner,—Regarding the Lord’s Day Observance Bill now being con- 
sidered,-we would much like to know if in its present form it will necessitate closing 
our mine and stamp mill on Sunday. If so, it will be a very serious matter for us. 
Our property is a large low grade one, and if we are forced to close our mill on Sunday 

.it will practically put us out of business. Our milling process is a continuous one 
night and day during the entire month, and to have to close down for twenty-four 
hours every week will be a very serious matter from several points of view. 

First. Our crew, or part of it, will have to’ remain on duty during Sunday, as it 
will be impossible to clean up every Saturday night, except at considerable expense. 

Second. We cannot secure nearly as good results metallurgically. 

Third. The regular working shifts—night and day—will be upset. 

The mining business is different from others in that certain work has to be done 
regularly and carried on continuously in order to keep both mine and mill in proper 
condition. We have negotiations now under way whereby large improvements are to 
be made, such as additions to plant, &e. It is quite possible that a 100 stamp mill 
will, in the near future, be installed, but I have reason to believe that if we are not 
allowed to run it on Sunday the capital we are expecting will not be forthcoming and 
negotiations will fall through. This will mean a very serious setback to this whole 
community, to say nothing of Nelson and other interests. 

T notice that the smelters will probably be protected, and I would respectfully urge 
that other metallurgical processes, such as stamp milling, cyaniding, &., be also pro- 
tected. 

This is not a matter that affects only a few of us, but it affects the whole British 
Columbia country, as you can realize, and no doubt do. Mining cannot be earried 
on under the same conditions as eastern commercial affairs. 

: Kindly let us hear from you in regard to the bearing of this Act on our free gold 
mining and milling industry. 
Yours very truly, 
THE EVA GOLD MINES, L.= 


A. H. Gracey, Manager. 
The Committee then adjourned. 
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REPORT 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Eleventh and Final Report, as follows :— 


The Committee recommend the printing forthwith of the following evidence, 
taken before them in the current Session of Parliament, in pamphlet form, in the 
usual numerical proportion of English and French, viz.:— 


Eight thousand copies of the evidence of Messrs. Jas A. Smart, W. T. R. Preston, 
and Alfred F. Jury, included in one pamphlet, as advance sheets of the Committee’s 
Final Report, for distribution to Members of Parliament. 


Twenty thousand copies of a revised issue of the evidence of Dr. J. G. Rutherford, 
Veterinary Director General, taken in the current Session of Parliament, to be printed 
and distributed precisely as ordered by the House, for the first issue thereof. 


And twenty thousand copies of the entire evidence taken upon ‘ Grain Standards,’ 
included in one pamphlet for distribution as prescribed in the last, above section. 


Each and all of the evidence taken by the Committee in the current Session of 
Parliament are collectively an essential portion of this Report. 


D. DERBYSHIRE, 


Acting Chairman. 
House or Commons, July 9, 1906. 
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DAIRYING, COLD STORAGE, EXTENSION OF MARKETS 


House or Commons, 
CommitTtEE Room No. 34, 
Ortrawa, Wednesday, March 28, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., the chairman, Mr. P. H. McKenzie, presiding. 


Mr. J. A. Ruppicx, Dairy Commissioner, was present and addressed the committee 
as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:—In coming before you to-day to tell you some- 
thing of the work of the Dairy Commissioner’s branch, I am reminded that the Com- 
mittee desires that those who attend this year to give evidence should confine them- 
selves to work which is to be undertaken in the future. It will be rather difficult for 
me to deal with the work of my branch without making some reference, at least, to 
what has been done in the past, but I shall endeavor, as far as possible, to follow the 
wishes of the committee in this respect. 

The Dairy Commissioner’s branch of the Department of Agriculture consist of 
four divisions, viz.: the Dairy division, the Fruit division, the Extension of Markets 
division and the Cold Storage division. 

The Dairy division is entrusted with the work undertaken by the branch which 
has for its object any improvement in the production of milk, in the manufacture of 
butter, the manufacture and curing of cheese, improvement in dairy buildings, and 
the general organization of the dairy industry. The work along these lines in the past 
has covered a wide range of effort. It has even included the operation of cheese fac- ° 
tories and creameries, on quite a large scale, for the demonstration of correct prin- 
ciples in their management and to establish the industry on a sound basis in certain 
new districts. 

The Fruit division assists in the enforcement of the Fruit Marks Act. Seven 
permanent fruit inspectors and several temporary ones report direct to the chief of the 
division. A fruit crop report has been compiled and published broadcast during the 
season. Demonstrations and instruction in fruit packing, power spraying and orchard 
work are among the means employed to assist the fruit industry, and particularly the 
commerce in fruits, through the Fruit division. 

The Extension of Markets division takes charge of the inspection of the cold 
storage services on land and sea, the inspection of cargoes of perishable products as 
loaded at Montreal and other Canadian ports and also as discharged at the ports in 
Great Britain. From the information thus obtained, helpful suggestions are made to 
shippers of perishable and other products, enabling them to comply better with the re- 
quirements for successful trading, and thus helping to extend markets for Canadian 
produce. 

The Cold Storage division has to do with cold storage at creameries, iced butter 
and cheese car services, experiments in insulation for cold storage purposes, and other 
work of this kind. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the matters relating to the Fruit division 
be left for the chief of-that division, Mr. A. McNeill, tw explain to the Committee. 
He is much more familiar with the details than I am, and I think that you would 
prefer to have him give evidence with respect to that particular division. 
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I propose, with your permission, to give my evidence under four principal heads, 
as follows: (1) ‘Dairying, (2) ‘Extension of Markets,’ (3) ‘Cold Storage’ and (4) 
“Visit to Great Britain.’ 


DAIRYING. 


Taking up the division of Dairying, I have one announcement to make, which 
may not be news to most members of the Committee, and it is that the Department of 
Agriculture has relinquished the control of the creameries in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. That has been quite an important feature of our work for some years past. 
A few weeks ago a meeting was held at Edmonton, where the representatives of the 
different creameries were gathered, and the management was handed back to them. 
I might say for the information of the Committee that the Department of Agricul- 
ture for Alberta has made arrangements to continue the work on practically the same 
lines as have been followed by the Dominion department. A somewhat similar 
arrangement has been made in Saskatchewan, but I understand the government there 
does not assume quite as full control as they have done in Alberta. There is nothing 
to be said as to future work in connection with these creameries. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. May I ask how the creameries were disposed of ? 

A. There was no disposal, in the exact meaning of the term. We simply handed 
back to the representatives of the creameries the management of them. The depart- 
ment did not own the creameries and had no interest in them: it was simply a matter 
of operation. 

Q. They had nothing whatever to do with erecting buildings or furnishing them 
with material? 

A. No. Some years ago advances in the shape of cash loans, and payments for 
plant, were made by the department, but that has all been repaid, or at least nearly 
all of it, some years ago. 


By Mr. LeBlanc : 


Q. Are there milk separators: in connection with those creameries? 

A. No. The creameries are worked on the cream-gathering plan. In that part of 
the country, where settlement is so sparse, it would be impossible to bring the milk 
to one point to be separated. I might say to the Committee in connection with this 
creamery work work that a pretty complete review of the whole creamery situation in 
the Northwest is contained in the report of the Chief of the Dairy Division for 1904, 
copies of which are available for distribution. I think that members of the House 
have all received copies, but more copies can be got at any time. 


COOL CURING OF CHEESE. 


Referring next to the cool cheese curing rooms, I may say that it has been defini- 
tely decided that the coming season will be the last year for the government to carry 
on this work. At one time it had been practically decided to drop the work at the 
end of last season, but during my visit to Great Britain last year I obtained infor- 
mation which made me think that it was advisable to recommend operation for 
another year. Of course you know that one of the objects of carrying on this work 
was to provide a sufficiently large quantity of cheese to have an appreciable effect 
upon the market: to put the cool cured cheese on a commercial basis so that those 
who deal in those goods would get a clear idea of the difference in value. I found - 
while in England during the months of July, August and September, that very few 
of these cheese were coming forward at that time. They make good stock for hold- 
ing, and the result has been, apparently, that a large percentage of them are held dur- 
ing the summer months and shipped over in the autumn, or in the early part of the 
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winter, so that those who receive them are comparing them with fall-made cheese 
instead of summer-made cheese, as the comparison should be made. They have, there- 
fore, not realized the full value of the improvement due to cool curing. I think some- 
thing can be done in the way of having the cheese go forward a little earlier during 
the coming season, and if that can be done it will have a good effect in educating the 
trade on the other side to the importance of this question. 


CHEESE FACTORY CURING ROOMS BEING IMPROVED, 


Many cheese factories in Canada are improving their curing rooms. We have 
very many demands for information concerning the building of improved curing 
rooms, and the alteration of old ones. I would not undertake to say how many of 
these new cheese factory curing rooms have been built, but I know of a large number, 
and they are already having a very marked effect on the average quality of summer- 
made cheese. 


By Mr. Armstrong : 


Q. What is the increased value that the farmer will receive, or should receive, for 
his cheese sent from the cool curing rooms to the British market 2 

A. Well, I do not think we have realized yet what the full increase in value is. 
In the Old Country, where cheese is cured at a temperature of about 60 to 65 degrees, 
it matures with such a mild flavour that there is a great demand for it and it sells 
for prices at from a cent to a cent and a half and even two cents a pound more than 
the best Canadian. The important difference between that cheese and the cheese 
which is produced in Canada during the summer months is that there is a difference 
in the temperature of curing. 

Q. What I am anxious to know is the estimate you place upon the increased 
value of the cheese that goes from the cool curing rooms, the increased value of each 
pound ? 

A. Well, so far, the increased value in actual sales has amounted to about one- 
quarter of a cent but it will be more when the real value is better known. Then there 
are other differences. There is a saving of shrinkage which means about one pound 
per box. This is a distinct gain and the cheese are all the better for it. Then there 
is this other point. Many of the cheese cured at ordinary temperatures go off flavour 
and in consequence a loss is sustained when they are sold. Cool curing will not make 
good cheese out of bad ones, but it will prevent many good cheese from going wrong. 

Q. Would the cheese buyers pay a quarter of a cent a pound more for the cheese 
from the cool curing rooms ? 

A. Yes, they have paid that much more. I know that contracts for the cheese 
have been made on that basis. There is no doubt that these cool cured cheese are 
worth more money. Let me read you a letter which I have here. It was written by 
one of the large firms in Manchester to a firm in Montreal, and the writer sent me a 
copy of it and I have premission to use it. The letter is as follows : 


13 GreEenwoop Sr., Mancuester, October 24, 1905. 


Messrs. Hopcson Bros., Montreal. 

Dear Sir,—On going through cheese marked ‘ Hollybush 20-30’ with one of our 
most prominent customers this morning, we were much struck with the lots marked 
No. 23 and 26. On examining these we found that the difference’ between these two 
lots and the others appears to arise from the fact that they have been cured in a cool 
room. The No. 27 also have been treated in the same way, but are much riper. 
Altogether these three lots of cheese stand out from the others such a long way that 
we thought it worth while writing you about them, and if you can impress upon 
makers to have all their cheese cured in this way, you will confer an enormous benefit 
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on the trade. Cheese like these are a treat to handle, and it is astonishing that the 
old system should be continued in the face of such a marked improvement. ca 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) WALL & CO. (Manchester), Ltd. 4 


Two days later the same firm wrote again : 


Dear Sirs,—Further to our letter of Tuesday regarding cheese cured in a Govyern- 
ment cooling room. We have weighed these for average and find that they gain im 
weight over box weights, and we think this is as it ought to be. The customer who 
buys them is delighted when he gets full weight, because in ordinary Canadian cheese 
he does not, after he hag made allowance for the cloths. We are so impressed with 
the value and the out-turn of these cheese that we want you to do all you can to have 
all cheese cured in the same way. The trade would be so much more pleasant, and we 
believe the consumption of cheese would be increased by goods of this kind. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) WALL & CO. (Manchester), Ltd. 


The cool cured checse suits the taste of the consumers better and there will be a 
tremendous increase in the consumption, and that means a higher price. It is certain 
that the relative price of Canadian cheese will be raised very considerably when a 
large proportion of it is cured at a proper temperature. JI have some other informa- 
tion to give you on that point if you will allow me to go on, and when we come to it 
I will take it up. : 


By Mr. Telford: 


@. What is the proper temperature for curing cheese ? 

A. We find that a temperature between 55 and 60 gives the best practical results. 
Experiments in curing cheese all the way down to the freezing point of water have 
been conducted, but while it has been shown that a temperature of 40,-in some caseg, 
has produced a rather milder flavour in the cheese than a temperature of from 55 to 
60, there are practical difficulties in the way and it does not appear to me to be ad- 
visable, judging by our experience, to go below a temperature of from 55 to 60 degrees. 
If you reduce the temperature too much it means that a long time must be taken for 
curing, and that would be a serious drawback to the farmers who want their money 
promptly. The expense of maintaining a low temperature would also be very con- 
siderable. A temperature of from 55 to 60 degrees can be maintained in a curing 
room at very little expense. The ordinary cheese factory can maintain a temnerature 
of between 55 and 60 at the cost of from 20 to 30 tons of ice, and even less in some 
places. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. What temperature is required in the government cool curing rooms ? 
A. We maintain a temperature of about 58 degrees. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Would you recommend that the same temperature be maintained in the cooled 
air compartments ? 

A. That is about the temperature which is maintained. In this connection I 
would like to draw attention to plans which I have prepared. After the experience 
gained in the operation of the cool curing rooms, we are able now to give cheese 
factory owners plans of buildings which will enable them to adopt cool curing success- 
fully, and we find there is a great demand for this information at the present time. 
These plans are quite complete and they will shortly be published with specifications 
_and full information so that any builder can make use of them. 
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By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. How long does it take to cure cheese at a temperature of from 55 to 60 de- 
grees ? 

A. That of course depends upon the character of the cheese; but we have found 
that it takes about a week or ten days longer, on the average, than it does at ordinary 
temperatures. 


COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS. 


Passing on from that phase of our work, may I refer to a new line of work—the 
organization of cow testing associations. I believe that this is one of the most im- 
portant movements which has taken place in Canadian dairying for some time. The 
records of milk production in Canada show surprising differences in the yields of 
milk from different herds and also between cows in the same herd. If we take our 
average production and compare it with the average production in some other coun- 
tries, we make rather a poor showing. It is not necessary that I should weary the 
committee with details at this time, but I want to give you one comparison. We find 
from a pretty careful search of the records that the average production of dairy cows 
in Canada is not much, if any, over 3,000 Ib. of milk per year. We have a great many 
records of this kind and we find that in some cases, taking the factory season, the 
average is not over 2,000 lb. per cow for the whole factory, which is a very low aver- 
age indeed. Others run to considerably higher figures ; it is dependent on the locality 
and the kind of cows and the manner in which they are handled. But the most strik- 
ing contrast, as far as I have been able to find, is between the average production of 
cows in Canada and the average production of cows in Denmark. Now, you know that 
30 or 40 years ago Denmark was doing almost nothing in dairying; it was then a great 
wheat-producing country and wheat was their staple export. About half a century 
ago the thinking men of the country began to see that it was necessary for them to 
adopt some change in their methods and they began to take up the question of dairy- 
ing. Cows in Denmark at that time were a very poor type—a really degenerate type. 
They were of no particular breed and of no particular character, and as far as I can 
jearn they were very poor animals indeed. The Danish farmers, however, took hold of 
this matter and, being led by the owners of big estates at that time, they were able 
to bing in improved stock from many different quarters. They introduced sires of 
some half dozen different strains and by breeding intelligently with the common stock, 
they have developed what is probably one of the finest dairy cows in the world, the 
Red Danish cow. The type has become so fixed that they are entitled to be considered 
a distinct race. J have never seen animals anywhere that are so uniform in appear- 
ance colour and size, but the most important point concerning them is that the aver- 
age yield of milk from these cows is now over 6,000 lb. per year, which is fully double 
the production of Canadian cows. That great improvement has been accomplished in a 


- comparatively short period of time. 


By Mr. Bain : 

Q. May I ask you what cow in Canada comes nearest the cow of Denmark ? 

A. Well, I do not know that I can name any particular breed that closely resem- 
bles the Red Danish cow. She has the dairy conformation, rather deep and short 
bodied, with splendid udders, but is rather inclined to be a little coarser than most of 
our dairy breeds. She is coarser than the Ayrshire and rather heavier. The colour is 
invariably a dark red. (Sce Plate 1.) 


By Mr. Cochrane: 

Q. I would ask if it is not rather misleading to give the average of a Danish cow 
for the year as 6,000 and ours as 3,000. We have a cheese-making season of about six 
months and the Danish farmer milks his cow all the year around, because he produces 
butter ? 
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A. When I spoke of the average Canadian cow I was speaking of the average for 
the full milking period. Of course our cows do not, as a rule, milk as long as the 
Danish. That is partly where the deficiency arises. 

Q. In our section we call it a very poor milking cow if it does not average that 
amount of milk in six months. 

A. There are lots of cows that average a good deal more. I have Canadian 
records showing an average of over 5,000 pounds in the year, but I was speaking of a 
general average, taking the country as a whole. And remember I am dealing with 
the records in Denmark in the same way, because there are any number of individual 
records in Denmark that show a production of over 10,000 pounds of milk per cow, 
and there are even herds that average as high as 18,000 pounds of milk per cow in a 
year. Of course you will bear in mind that the great bulk of the Danish cows are 
kept on very small farms where only a few cows are kept. These farms run from ten 
to twenty acres and the cows are carefully attended to and very often milked three 
times a day. They are all tethered and not allowed to run over the pasture. You 
never see any cows running at large in Denmark. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Are we to understand then that in your opinion there is no cow in Canada 
equal to the Danish cow? 

A. No, I do not say that. I am speaking now simply of average records. The 
difference between the cows in Canada and the cows in Denmark is this: there is a 
great difference in the production of cows in Canada. We have many good cows and 
a large number of very poor ones. 


Q. My point is this: Have we not got in Canada cows equal to the Danish cow? 


A. I think so, if properly selected and improved. As I pointed out, when they 
began to improve the Danish cow she was a very inferior animal. 


By Mr. A.A. Wright: 


Q. As I understand it, we have not got the same type of cow ? 
A. We have not got a cow of quite the same type as the Red Danish. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. They have been a long time bringing this about? 
A. Dairying began in earnest in Denmark twenty-five years ago. They did not 
begin to test the herds until 1895. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. May I ask what is the percentage of difference of butter-fat per 100 pounds or 
1,000 pounds of milk, between our production and the Danish production? 

A. The average percentage of fat is about the same as it is in Canada: I do not 
see very much difference. The average percentage in Ontario is about 3°6 to 3:7 per 
cent. In Quebec, the percentage of fat is higher. 


By Mr. Schell: 


Q. How do you account for the increase in the percentage of fat in Quebec? 
A. There are a large number of French Canadian cows that give a very rich 


milk. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What kind of cow do you consider the best? 
A. I am afraid I have not very much evidence on that point. That is a very 
difficult question to deal with. The best cow is the cow that will give the most milk 
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of good quality. Our records show that there is as much difference between animals 
of the same breed as there is between animals of different breeds. 

Q. I feel this is a radical statement which has been made with reference to the 
farmers of this country only being able to produce half the amount of butter fat from 
their cows that the Danish people can produce. If we have a certain class of cattle 
in this country that are able to produce, as Mr. Ruddick has told us, the same amount 
of butter fat and the same amount of milk as Danish cows, I think the farmers of © 
this country should know that class. It should be taken into consideration that we 
are losing 50 per cent of profit and we ought to have some definite knowledge with 
reference to the right class of cattle. 

A. I am very glad that the hon. member has brought up that point, because I 
quite agree with him, and it is just along that line that we are working in promoting 
these cow testing associations. We are trying to put the farmers in the way of getting 
this information by testing individual cows and studying the individual records of the 


_ animals in their herds, and that, to my mind, is the basis of the improvement that may 


be made. It will soon come to this, that no man having pedigreed stock will be able to 
sell his animals for a high price unless he can show a good record of performance as 
well as long pedigree. The breeding associations in Denmark discard a pedigreed 
animal at once if it shows a poor record, and the time is coming when the same thing 
will be done in Canada. Even now many men who want to buy a bull, for instance, 
make careful inquiries as to the ancestry of the animal, and whether its mother was 
a good milk producer. I shall read the by-laws of one of these associations to give 
you a clear idea of how the work is carried on. 


THE COW TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


Articles of the Association. 


1. The organization shall be known as the Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation. 

2. The officers shall consist of a president, a vice-president and secretary-treasurer. 
Three other members shall be appointed to act along with the officers as a committee 
of management. : 

3. The officers shall be elected to hold office for one year, or until their successors 
are elected. 

4. The annual meeting shall be held at the call of the president. 

5. The meetings of the committee of management shall be held at the call of 
the secretary-treasurer. Three members shall form a quorum. 


By-laws. 


1. Any person who will agree to keep a record of individual cows during the 
whole milking period, to the extent of weighing the morning’s and evening’s milk on 
at least three days every month, and also takes a sample for testing, will be admitted 
to membership. The number of members may be limited at the discretion of the 
committee of management. 

9. The milk will be preserved and a composite sample tested once a month with 
a Babcock milk tester. 

3. Members will be expected to provide themselves with scales, and sample bottles 
for each cow and a box for holding the samples. 

4, Members shall assume the responsibility of delivering the samples to the place 
where the testing is to be done, on such days as may be directed by the person in 
charge of that work. 

5. For the season of 1906, the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa, through 
the Dairy Commissioner, will agree to provide blanks for recording the weights of 
milk, do the testing once a month, compile the figures and prepare a report at the 
end of the year. 
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COW TESTING ASSOCIATIONS ORGANIZED. 


I am glad to be able to tell the Committee that ten of these associations hawe 
been organized on that basis, and that seven of them are in the province of Quebec 
and three in the province of Ontario. The first was organized in the province of 
Quebec, early in the month of January, and it has only been within the last few 
months that we have been able to awaken sufficient interest in this question to induce 
the farmers to organize for this purpose. But I believe that in a few years we will 
see hundreds of these associations organized in connection with the creameries and 
cheese factories throughout the length and breadth of the land, and I know of no line 
in which there is greater room for improvement, or a better chance of increasing the 
profits of dairy production, than there is along this particular line of cow testing. 
Although the associations require that the weighing should be done on only three 
days per month, I think the farmers will soon find that it will pay them to weigh 
every milking. They will get far more out of it if they do, because if a man finds a 
variation of from 5 to 6 pounds between the milkings or between one days’ milking 
and the next, it will strike him very much more forcibly than if the difference is 
shown after a period of ten days, and he will be more apt to look into the matter in 
order to discover the reasons and causes for this variation. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What would be the expense, so far as the farmer is concerned, in purchasing 
scales, etc., to carry on these tests ? 

A. The expenses will be about $3 per farmer. The scale that is mostly used costs 
from $1 to $1.25; it is a straight spring scale which is now admitted for verification. 
The bottles for holding the samples cost from 5 to 10 cents each, and the box for 
holding the sample bottles about $1; so that, speaking roughly, $3 per herd will cover 
the cost. That, of course, is only for taking the samples; that does not pay for the 
testing. which I think will be done very largely by the cheese factories and the cream- 
eries. As soon as the proprietors of the cheese factories and creameries realize the 
importance of this movement, they will do the testing, and they can do it without add- 
ing to the cost of their other work. It will be a very good line of work indeed for 
them to take up. There is, as a rule, much effort expended on the part of the cheese 
factories and creameries to secure additional milk by getting it away from neigh- 
bouring factories. If the same amount of time and energy were devoted to encourag:- 
ing the patrons of the factories, by means of these tests, to produce more milk, it 
would tend to bring about much better results. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew) : 

Q. At what points in Ontario have these associations been started ? 

A. There is one in North Oxford, one at Princeton and one near Brockville. We 
have been invited to hold meetings at several other places, but somehow or other the 
farmers were not quite ready to go on with the work. It depends entirely upon the 
people themselves, as we have waited for an invitation to send the organizer to any 
particular district. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. You did not choose those places ? 
MeOh: no: 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Do the factory men take an interest in this movement 2? ' 

A. Yes, some of them do, and I hope more will in the future. 

Q. Mr. Ruddick, will you tell us where the points are in the province of Quebee 
in which these seven associations have been started ? 


a 
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A. They have been started at Philipsburg, St. Camille, St. Edwidge, Cowans- 
ville, Mansonville, St. Louis de Lotbiniére and St. Alphonse de Bagotville. 

Q. I will ask the Minister of Agriculture if this explanation will be put into circular 
form and distributed to all the farmers. Would not that be a good thing ? 


Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


-Q. It has been distributed. 

A. Well I have never seen the circular. 

Q. 1t has been sent all over the province. The announcement in regard to this 
was made at all the dairy conventions last winter and it has been distributed by cir- 
cular all through the dairy districts. 


CENTRAL CURING ROOMS NOT ENCOURAGED. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew) : 

Q. Are you entirely through with the cold curing rooms. I thought you were 
going to refer to that again. 

A. I will refer to one particular phase of it when I come to speak of my visit 
to Great Britain. 

Q. I would like to ask a question, whether or not it is advisable that every 
factory should have its own cool curing room, or whether there should be a central 
station where all the factories would send their cheese. 

A. I think the plan of each factory having its own cool curing room will be 
adopted almost entirely. It was never expected that any other system would be 
followed. The central stations have been useful for the purposes of demonstration 
and for impressing the importance of the question upon those engaged in the busi- 
ness. The chief objection to the plan is that it involves considerable expense in the 
handling of cheese without adding anything to its value that cannot be added at the 
cheese factory if the facilities are provided. In certain cases and under certain cir- 
cumstances, it is possible that it is advisable to follow the central system. If the 
cheese business was being reorganized entirely, or if it was being newly started, it 
would be a somewhat: different matter, because then if a central curing room was pro- 
vided it would not be necessary to build any at the factories and a saving would be 
effected. The curing rooms of all factories can be, with very little expense, made just 
as good for the purpose as the central cool curing rooms. 

Q. As a matter of fact, a deputation has already come to us to see if we could 
not do something of that kind, and if so, what we would charge them for doing it. 
They do not want to incur this additional expense for a cool curing room; their 


_ tactory is a small one, and they thought it would cost them no more to deliver that 


cheese at our curing room than it would to deliver it at a railway station. 

A. But there would be the additional cost of handling it in your curing room and 
from there to the station, and they would not save any of the expense in handling it 
at their factory. Where the factories are large enough so that the wages of one man 
might be saved by having the cheese cured in a central cool curing room, it would 
be different. It is entirely a commercial consideration, and there are of course some 
places where I think it might be found that that system will work out better than the 
other. 


EXTENSION OF MARKETS. 


I have already stated that the Extension of Markets Division of which Mr. W. W. — 
Moore is chief, is charged with the inspection of refrigerator cars, the inspection of 
perishable products as loaded on the steamships and as discharged therefrom at 
British ports. Now, all this work will be continued, and I hope that we will be able 
io effect as great an improvement during the coming season as we have done every 
year in the past. This was until quite recently, an entirely new line of work and we 
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are learning by experience. I find every year we are able to make the system more 
effective and I trust that our efforts in this direction will be as successful in the future 
as they have been in the past. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. You say you have been able to improve it from year to year. In what direction 
do you hope to improve it this year? 

A. By making the inspection more thorough and by extending it in various 
ways. | By increasing the number of thermographs used, getting them into service 
where they have not been used before. We have made considerable improvements in 
the form of our reports in the last two years. We are getting more detailed infor- 
mation; we find every year that there is some information which has not been obtained 
in previous years, that would be useful in connection with these reports. For the 
information of the Committee I would like to submit the reports of one steamer. 
Now (producing a bundle of reports) here is a sample report from one steamer, which 
I have taken from among the numerous reports on file, in order to show the Com- 
mittee the kind of information that has been collected from the inspection of the 
cargoes of the various ships at Montreal and also at the port where it is discharged 
in Great Britain. All these forms which I have in my hand belong to the one report, 
to the report of one steamer for one voyage only. 

Q. Are those reports taken by your own officers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And are they for one voyage only ? 

pA Wea), 

Q. Are there reports of cheese there? 

A. Yes, and there is a report on a large shipment of apples, and I might read 
to the Committee the headings of this ‘ Apple’ form. This form contains the infor- 
mation which is obtained at Montreal jointly by the cargo inspectors and the fruit 
inspectors regarding the condition of the fruit when it is placed on the vessel. This 
is a report from the steamship ‘ Bavarian,’ which sailed from Montreal for Liverpool 
on October 6, 1905. The headings are as follows: ‘Date of Inspection,’ ‘ Shipper,’ 
“Car Number’ (the number of the car in which the apples were brought to Mont- 
real); ‘ Brand,’ ‘ Packer,’ ‘ Address’ (the address of the packer) ; ‘Number of Pack- 
ages,’ showing whether in barrels or boxes; ‘ Variety,’ ‘ Grade,’ ‘ Number Examined,’ 
‘Number Wrong,’ ‘Section Violated,’ ‘Temperature’ (temperature of fruit and 
of shed); ‘ Where stowed in ship,’ ‘Condition of apples, packages, ete.’ The tem- 
perature of the fruit is obtained by opening a barrel and putting a thermometer into 
the centre of the package. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 
Q. That is a very full and complete report. 


A. We get the temperature that way, of the fruit when lying on the wharf or in 
the shed after being taken out of the car. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Are there many apples shipped in boxes? 

A. A good many. 

Q. Do they carry in better condition ? 

A. They do, generally speaking, but it is rather a different class of fruit from 
that shipped in barrels. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth): 


Q. Is data kept of the temperatures for each of the different chambers in the 
vessel ¢ 
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A. When you speak of chambers, Mr. Smith, you mean, a suppose, the different 
holds. a 

Q. Yes, the different places where the produce is stowed. 

| A. Yes, as far as possible we have the temperatures recorded in the different 

places. 

Q. Because the temperature might be all right in one part of the vessel and all 
wrong in another. 

A. That is so. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) : 


Q. By your own officers ? 

A. Yes, the records of the thermographs which are placed in the ship, stowed 
away with the cargo. This (producing record) is the record of a voyage across the 
Atlantic. You see the line across the face of the chart, showing the temperature at 
any period of the voyage. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. That is a pretty good line. 
A. Yes, that is a pretty good record, from 20 down to 16 degrees. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. That is a record for a butter chamber ? 

A. Yes. It is from the steamship Bavarian from Montreal to Liverpool, placed 
October 5, sailed the 6th, and removed on the 16th from No. 5 hatch refrigerator. 
Q. You haye information of the temperature from the time the goods lay in the 
sheds or on the wharfs before going into the vessel until the time they were taken 
out at the port of landing at Great Britain ? 

A. We have that information. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. You have no control over the thermograph record ? 

A. We have control over the record, but no direct control over the temperature. 
We publish the information and that is sufficient to ensure the best service the steam- 
ships can give. I might explain to the Committee, that when these thermograph 
records are returned to Ottawa they are taken to the photographer of the Patent 
Branch of the Department and he makes copies, direct photographs, using the record 
as a negative, so that there can be absolutely no variation between the original and 
the copy. This (showing record) is simply a direct photographic record of the actual 
chart which was placed on the instrument. Copies are then distributed, one to the 
Board of Trade, Montreal, to be placed on file there, where it is available to any mem- 
ber, one to the agent of the ship, and a copy will be sent on request to any person who: 
has a shipment of goods in that particular ship. 

Q. How would a shipper be able to obtain that information if he were not a 
member of the Board of Trade, Montreal, and has not access to these thermographs ; 
how would he be able to know the ship giving the best record going across? I know 
the department recognizes every one, but you will not be able to furnish them with all 
the information ? 

A. Yes, all the information that is asked for. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—We will furnish him with all the records for his shipment. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth): 


Q. But suppose he had not made any shipment for himself, would you furnish 
him all the records of the different ships that sailed that season, for instance, so that 
a shipper would be able to judge which was the best ship to send by? 
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Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—We can do that. Of course our intention and expectation is 
to deal with a man in regard to his own work and not with regard to other people’s 


work. But if any man wants to judge of the performances of the ship, we would 


supply him with information to enable him to do so. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. He would have to be a large shipper in order to have that. 

A. Not necessarily; we try to deal with everybody alike. 

Q. But nobody else would have the same interest. 

A. Possibly not, but anybody should be trying to get information along those 
lines we would supply him with all he asks for. 


BUTTER TEMPERATURES. 


Tue Wirness.—We are making a special effort at this time to encourage the 
owners of creameries to make provision for keeping the butter at a lower temperature. 
We find that some very good work has been done by sending men out to travel over 
these refrigerator car lines, taking thermometers with them and sometimes thermo- 
graphs, testing the temperature of the butter in the refrigerator cars, at the cream- 
eries, or at the stations or anywhere they can find it. They have tested samples of 
butter in the country, and after having done so had them marked specially, and the 
temperature taken again when they arrived at Montreal, in order to test the efficiency 
of the refrigerator car service and to determine whether that service is being properly 
attended to or not. We found that a great many proprietors of creameries were very 
much astonished to learn of the high temperature at which their butter had been 
kept. They were depending apparently upon someone else to see that the work was 
properly done. We have found a very great improvement where these facts have been 
brought to the notice of the owners of the butter, or the patrons. of the creamery 
themselves. That sort of work seems to be very effective indeed and there has been 
a very much needed improvement along that line. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth): 


Q. Does the government inspector go through the creameries periodically ? 
A. The provincial governments have instructors who visit the creameries regularly. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What has been the result of the inspection of the cars? What report have 
you received from the inspector of the cars with regard to temperature in the cars 
themselves ? 

A. Well, it is almost impossible to get the actual temperature of the air in the 
car, because, you see, the moment the door is opened, there is a very rapid exchange of 
air and therefore it is difficult to say what the temperature in the car is. We try to 
determine that by testing the actual temperature of the goods in the ear. For in- 
stance, if it is butter, we place a thermometer a few inches below the surface of the 
butter, and after the butter has been a few hours in any particular temperature its 
own temperature becomes the same as the temperature of the air by which it is sur- 
rounded. We find that the temperature of the butter delivered at. the cars from 87 


ereameries varied from 41 to 63 degrees. 
By Mr. Barr : 
Q. That would be injurious to the butter ? 
A. Yes, especially the higher temperature. 
By Mr. Armstrong : 


Q. What is the use then of urging the farmers to put expensive cold storage 
machinery in their creameries and then after they have done that, as I happen to 
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know has been the case in a creamery in which I am interested, we keep the butter 
down as low as possible before putting it into the car, and then when it is put into the 
car and it is run down to Montreal we find the temperature on arrival there is 60 
to 70, although when the goods were placed in the car the temperature was 35. I do 
not see the benefit that is to be derived from keeping the butter cool in the creamery 
unless we have a cold storage system that will carry the goods through to the steam- 
ship in good condition. : 

A. We have not recommended the creameries to instal refrigerating machinery. 
I do not think it is necessary for them to do so in this country, where ice is so cheap. 
In a large creamery it may be an economy, but for an ordinary creamery it is not. I 
am not aware that the temperature of a refrigerator car has ever been between 60 
and 70. I have never seen it as high as that, but we have found it at 50 to 53, along 
there. 

Q. But the cars should be kept cold while on their journey ? 

A. Yes, they are iced when they start on a journey. 

Q. But the temperature would not be as low as 35 ? 

A. No. It is unfair to those creameries that do chill their butter, to have it 
placed in a car with a warm butter. Many shippers seem to depend on the refrigerator 
ear to chill the butter, not realizing that it is impossible to do so with the equipment 
which is provided. To provide sufficient refrigeration for chilling the butter in a 
car would increase the cost of carriage enormously, and that would not be good busi- 
ness, because the work can be done more cheaply in a regular cold storage. Any 
added cost of carriage must in the end come out of the value of the butter. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. We have shipped our butter every Monday morning and we never had any 
trouble. ; 


Mr. Broper.—But your creamery is right at the car, Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Wricut.—Yes, we have a switch right at our factory. 


Q. There are complaints that butter is sometimes injured while waiting for the 
car. 

A. There is sometimes a difficulty in that respect. Butter is delivered at the 
station very much earlier in the day than it should be. 

Q. And sometimes the night before. 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Martin: 


Q. Is it not also damaged when it lies on the wharf at the port ? 

A. If it is warm weather, of course, it injures it to lie on the dock. There is 
not a great deal of butter shipped direct from the cars to the steamer at Montreal. 
Most of it goes through the cold storage warehouses. 

Q. And it is the same in respect to cheese? 

A. Very largely so, but not to the same extent. Of course, cheese does not require 
as low a temperature as butter. 

Q. What arrangement have you for the shipment of less than carload lots? 

A. You are speaking of the arrangement between the railway and the govern- 
ment ? 

Q. Yes. 


A. The arrangements are for less than carload lots entirely. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth): 


Q. Less than earload lots at carload rates? 
A. There is a special rate for butter and cheese between the months of April 
and November, and it is very often less than the tariff carload rates. 
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By Mr. Broder: 
Q. The cars are supposed to fill up as they go along? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 
Q. Perhaps in your remarks regarding rates you are referring to conditions of 
the cold storage service for fruit? 
A. I am referring to butter and cheese during the summer months. The rates 
are the same no matter how much you ship. You have to pay extra for icing, of 
course. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth): 
Q. I suppose the railways give that special rate in the expectation that by this 
system they will have a carload anyway after passing two or three stations? 
A. Yes, I dare say that is so. Of course there are some stations where they ship 
several carloads in a day. 


By Mr. Blain: 

Q. What are the summer months during which time those rates apply? 

A. From April to November. I am not quite sure, but I think it is up to the 
1st of December, because it includes practically all the shipments of butter and 
cheese for the summer, and those shipments are made during the months I have 
named. 


THERMOGRAPH RECORDS. 


I want to give the Committee some figures about the number of thermograph 
records obtained during the season. We placed, altogether, 276 of these thermographs 
in the different chambers in the vessels at the port of Montreal, nine in chambers of 
vessels at the port of Halifax, with shipments of apples, and thirteen in carloads of 
fruit shipped from the Niagara district to Winnipeg. Last season was the first 
time we had ever been able to get a satisfactory record in a railway car. We tried 
various plans of placing the thermograph, which is rather a delicate instrument, and 
we had never been successful in getting a satisfactory record until last year, when 
we tried the simple plan of packing the thermograph in with the fruit. It went all 
right. Before that we had an arrangement of springs to take up the concession, but 
it only increased the difficulty. 


By Mr. Broder: 

Q. Why did you not hang it up? 

A. We did, and that did not work. By packimg it with the fruit, we got a fairly 
good record of the temperature from St. Catharines to Winnipeg. 

These records are very interesting in one particular. J would like the Committee 
to notice this record (record produced). This is a record taken from the thermo- 
graph in a car which carried fruit from St. Catharines to Winnipeg. You will notice 
that when the car was in motion there is a blurred line, because the pen which carries 
the ink is trembling a little. When the car stood still it made a clear mark. Now, 
by examining this chart we can tell how many hours the car was standing still at the 
different places en route. Apparently this car was standing still for eight hours at 
two points during the journey, and then I find that it stood for two days at Winnipeg 
before being unloaded. Thus we have there a very good check on the railways and 
we hope to develop the work along this line. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth): 
Q. How many hours was that car actually in motion? 
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A. I have not counted them, but that is a pretty good record with the exception of 
the delay at Winnipeg, for which the railway is not to blame. There appears to have 
been no delay except for icing. 

Q. As a general rule it is about the seventh day before the car is unloaded? 

A. We have found there is some difficulty on that point, that there is delay after 
arrival at Winnipeg, and sometimes it is properly so, because the state of the market 
may be such that it is not ready to handle that quantity of fruit. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Are you placing thermographs on all cars going west ? 
A. We will place them as far as possible when there is a chance to get the re- 
cords and thermographs properly attended to at the other end. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth) : 


Q. These were experimental shipments last year ? 
A. They were experimental shipments made last year from the St. Catharines 
districts. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. How many thermograph records have you from each vessel ? Are those the 
whole of the sailings during the year ? 

A. We have them for the whole of the sailings during the season of navigation 
at Montreal. 

Q. How would that approximately be for each vessel at each sailing? 

A. I cannot say exactly without looking it up, but I think that it would average 
about two to each vessel. For a part of the season they are put only in the butter 
chambers, and there are, as a rule, not more than two chambers in use on each ship 
for butter. 

Q. You have them for fruit and cheese as well as butter ? 

oA. Yes, we have a considerable number of records for fruit and cheese as well. 
But the greatest number refer to butter, because there are more butter chambers, and 
the butter shipments continue throughout the whole season. 


By Mr. McIntyre: 


Q. Do your reports touch eggs at all ? 
A. No, there are only a few shippers of eggs and the fact of the matter is the egg 
men seem to prefer to conduct their business rather on their own lines. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Perhaps they have a secret and they won’t let you into it ? 
A. That may be. 


The Witness.—If the members have no further questions on that particular 
phase of the work, I will proceed with the next section. 

Mr. SmitH (Wentworth).—I would like to ask the Minister of Agriculture if he 
will include those thermograph records from St. Catharines to Winnipeg in the re- 
turn of the other thermographs I have asked for in the House ? 


‘Hon. Mr. Fisuer—I shall be pleased to do so. 


Is The Witness.—I would like to explain to the Committee one reason why we have 
| not always succeeded in getting thermograph records for all the apples that were 
shipped. The thermograph is an instrument on which the paper receiving the record 
is carried on a drum operated by clockwork. The pen, which makes the record, is very 
delicately adjusted, so that it barely touches the paper, and it is sometimes a matter 
of considerable difficulty to get the ink working because of that fact. Once it starts 
to mark it will work without any trouble, but the ink which is used is fixed in 
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glycerine so that it will not evaporate, therefore, it does not flow very freely at the 
start. The pen, of course, moves very slowly, and it is difficult to see whether it is 
working or not at the start, so that occasionally we find that it has gone all around 
while crossing the Atlantic, without making any record on the chart at all. 


By Mr. Broder : 
Q. It does not freeze ? 
A. Not at ordinary cold storage temperatures. 


COLD STORAGE. 
Experiments in Insulation. 


I want to refer briefly to some experiments in insulation which were conducted 
by the Cold Storage Division during the past season. The science of cold storage is 
comparatively new, and every year we are getting new light and new information con- 
cerning it. Within the last four or five years there has been a great change in the 
methods and materials employed to insulate buildings for cold storage purposes, so 
that what was up-to-date two or three years ago is in some eases called obsolete to-day. 
I found myself in this difficulty, that it was very hard to get any reliable data as to 
the efficiency of the different materials used for insulation. We find considerable 
information of a kind published on this point, but generally by those who have some 
patent kind of insulation, or material, to dispose of and they manage to conduct 
experiments showing that their particular method of insulation is the most effective. 
In order to get some reliable data upon this point, the Minister authorized us to con- 
duct a series of experiments during the past season. I will explain how that work was 
carried out. We secured the use of a skating rink and then erected inside of it nine 
small buildings 6 feet by 6 feet by 4 feet, built on different plans, with different com- 
binations of such materials as are easily available for the construction of small cold 
storage in Canada. The test of the insulation was made in this way: A weighed 
quantity of ice was put into each of these rooms ; proper provision was made for the 
drainage, so that the water which came away was caught and weighed also. By this 
means we were able to determine with remarkable accuracy when we compared the 
different tests, the exact meltage of the ice in each of these different rooms, and of 
course the meltage of the ice determines the efficiency of the different methods of 
insulation. We do not pretend to have made an exhaustive investigation, but we have 
sufficient information to enable us to recommend a rather cheaper, and what I believe 
will be a more efficient, cold storage construction for creameries than has ever been 
recommended before. We found that we can construct a wall with a space of from 
6 inches to one foot in thickness according to requirements, and fill that space with 
dry planing mill shavings, and have a very excellent insulation for cold storage pur- 
poses, for temperatures such as we require. If we wanted zero temperatures we would 
require something more elaborate. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth): 

Q. Boards on the outside? 

A. Double boards on the outside and double boards on the inside, with damp- 
proof paper between. The idea is to provide an inside and outside shell or wall, as 
nearly as possible impervious to air and moisture. That is of the highest importance. 

Q. Four thicknesses of matched lumber? 

A. Four thicknesses of matched lumber, and fill the space with shavings. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Before leaving last session of Parliament I went down and examined to some 
extent the machinery that you have reference to, the plant you were building in the 
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skating rink. I could not just understand why you built this in the skating rink and 
not out where it would be exposed, where we would have to put a building. 

A. I will tell you why. I considered that pretty carefully and I could not see 
how we could arrange this experiment outside and have absolutely uniform condi- 
tions for all the buildings. The sun and wind would not affect all alike, but in the 
skating rink there was no difference as all were under exactly the same conditions. 
I feel very confident as to the correctness of our results. There is this to be con- 
sidered in connection with the brick and cement buildings, they were not exposed to 
the weather and they did not absorb as much moisture as they would have done out- 
side. Brick and cement are not good insulators. They are very much overestimated 
in that respect. We found in the experiment that a 13-inch brick wall, or a 10-inch 
cement block was not any more effective than two-ply of lumber. 


By Mr. Broder: 

Q. Did you put in any filling? 

A. Oh, yes. An empty space has been always considered a dead air space, but it 
is not anything of the kind. No spaces are used to-day in modern cold storage con- 
struction except perhaps in the case of an ice chamber. Then we have a one-inch 
space on the inside to prevent the moisture from the ice getting into the insulation. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 
Q. There have been three cold storage places in our town with air spaces amount- 
ing to an inch, and we are going to put them next year in our own creamery on a 
patent which Mr. Ouillette has got out. The inside wood is so dry you could scratch 
a match on it. 
A. We are recommending the air circulation in connection with the creameries. 


By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


Q. Do you pack the shavings tight? 

A. Fairly tight, to prevent settling. 

Q. You would not require to pack them very hard? 

A. Just snugly; about eight pounds of shavings to the cubic foot makes good 
insulation. 

Q. Would dry sawdust do just as well? 

A. You can never get sawdust absolutely dry. 

Q. Reasonably dry ? 

A. I do not think so. The trouble with sawdust is that it.is cut from green 
lumber and there is moisture in it, and the sap of the wood is there, which causes 
the sawdust to mould and heat and become musty. There is a great difference in the 
relative efficiency for insulating purposes between sawdust and shavings. We made 
a careful test of that last summer. We do not recommend sawdust at all unless it is 
cut from seasoned lumber. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington) : 
Q. Did you ever try dry oat hulls? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth): 


Q. I suppose the details of these experiments will be published ? 
A. They will be published in the report of the Dairy Commissioner. 
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ComMITTEE Room 34, 
House or Commons, March 30, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., the chairman, Mr. P. H. McKenzie, presiding. 


Mr. J. A. Ruddick, Dairy Commissioner, of the Department of Agriculture, was 
present by re-call continued his evidence, as follows :— 


The Wirness.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: 


Before I continue my evidence I would like permission to modify a statement 
that I made at the last meeting, which was somewhat apart from my evidence. I 
believe I stated that the special rates on butter and cheese which come in force during 
the summer months are the same on ‘less than carloads’ as on carloads. When I 
made that statement I had in mind the shipment of cheese, for which the rate is the 
same no matter what the quantity is. There is usually a slight difference—2 to 4 
ceents—between carload rates and less than carload rates on butter from points in the 
country to Montreal. 


Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 
Q. You mean a hundred-weight ? 
A. Yes, one hundred pounds. I mention this because I desire to be as accurate 
as possible in my statements before the Committee. 


THERMOGRAPH RECORDS. 


When the Committee adjourned on Wednesday I had reached the cold storage 
division of my work and was referring to the use of the thermographs that have been 
placed in steamers, railway cars and other places where perishable products are car- 
ried. JI have just one other remark to make on that point, and it is to show the 
different classes of products which these records relate to. There were in all 298 ther- 
mographs placed in position, which is about 100 more records than we have had in 
any previous year. I hope next year to have a greater increase in the number of 
records, with the new instruments we are getting. Fifty-eight of these records were 
for apples and fruit only, in steamers. If we count all the records for mixed cargoes 
and those obtained in the cars from St. Catharines to Winnipeg, we have a total of 
86 records referring to fruit. 

Q. Are these thermographs expensive ? 

A. They cost about $35 without duty. We get samples of every kind or make 
that we can find, but so far two kinds, one made in France and another made in Lon- 
don, ure the only ones which have proved to be suitable for our requirements. At 
present we are getting them from the firm of Negretti & Zambra, of London, instru- 
ment makers to the Imperial Government. They inform me that we have more ther- 
mographs in use than all the rest of the world put together. , 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Were they kept in the cars further west than Winnipeg? 
A. None of these cars went west of Winnipeg, so far as I know. 


By Mr. Schell (Oxford) : 
Q. What would be the temperature of the cars between here and Winnipeg, how 
would it range ? 


~ 
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A. The temperature of this car when it started was 60°. It went down to 34° 
before it arrived at Winnipeg. 

Q. It kept going lower in transit ? 

A. Yes, the fruit was not chilled before it was put in the car, so that it took con- 
siderable time to reduce the temperature low enough to check the ripening of the 
fruit, which generates heat. 

Q. Would the car be iced before arriving ? 

A. Yes,’at North Bay and, if it needed it, at White River. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka) : 
Q. Have you any record of the outside temperature / 
A. No. This car left St. Catharines on October 10. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew) : 

Q. What is the life of the thermograph ? 

A. I do not know. We have been using some for six years. A few have needed 
repairs. The mechanism is clockwork, and a sensitive part which is affected by heat 
or cold. 

Q. Could an ordinary intelligent man run one ? 

A. There is no difficulty about that, once a person is shown how to set them and 
start them working. 


COLD STORAGE AT CREAMERIES. 


Now, I shall pass on to the consideration of some other phases of cold storage. 
The cold storage at creameries naturally comes first. I may tell the Committee that 
there is a great improvement being made in creamery cold storage, and I suppose that 
members of the committee are aware that the government gives a bonus to the extent of 
$100 where creamery cold storages are constructed according to plans supplied, or 
approved, by the Dairy Commissioner’s branch, and certain conditions are fulfilled. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) : 
Q. What would be the cost of the cold storage plan that would have to be put up ? 
A. It would depend a good deal whether an addition would have to be constructed 
or whether part of the present building could be used. The cost would probably be 
$400 or $500 for a good cold storage. 


= By Mr. Lewis : 
Q. Would that be for an ordinary cold storage warehouse ? 
A. No, only for a creamery cold storage. I will read the circular that is being 
sent out. 


Circular on Cold Storage. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Dairy Commissioner's Brancu 
Cotp StoracE Division, 
Orrawa, March 15, 1906. 
To Creamery Owners : 


I am directed by the Honourable the Minister of Agriculture to state that Parlia- 
ment will be asked to extend the bonus of $100 on cold storage at creameries to the 
year 1906. 

Conditions of Payment—Payment for the full amount of the bonus will be made 
at the close of the butter-making season, upon fulfilment of the following conditions, 
viz :— 

Q—24 
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(1.) An efficient cold storage must be built according to plans and specifications 
supplied, or approved, by the Dairy Commissioner, Ottawa. 

(2.) A sufficient low temperature must be maintained in the cold storage to pro- 
tect the butter against injury for a reasonable Jength of time. 


Creamery owners desiring to take advantage of this bonus will be required :— 

(1.) To make application before July 1st, 1906, on forms provided for the purpose. 

(2.) To send in once a month during the season a daily record signed by the 
butter-maker, of the temperature maintained in the cold storage. 


The construction of the cold storage will have to pass inspection by an officer of 
the department, or some person designated to make a report on it. The efficiency of the 
cold storage will be determined by this report and by the monthly reports of tem- 
perature. 

Inspectors of the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa must be permitted to 
examine the construction of the cold storage and to make tests of temperature at any 
time during reasonable working hours. 

The temperature of the butter in any package which has been three days in the 
cold storage will be taken as representing the average temperature of the cold storage. 

Revised plans and specifications for creamery cold storage, on the ‘ Air Circu- 
lation’ system and on the ‘ Cylinder’ system, will be furnished on application. 

Some experiments in insulation were conducted by the Cold Storage Division last 
summer, and as a result of the information thus obtained, we are able to recommend 
a rather cheaper form of construction than has hitherto been considered advisable. 
The plans have been revised accordingly. 

The Inspector of Creamery Cold Storages will visit on request, as far as possible, 
all creameries applying for the bonus, for the purpose of giving assistance in the 
planning and construction of the cold storage. 

The necessary forms will be supplied. 

All subject to ratification by Parliament. 

Address all communications to the Dairy Commissioner. 


Yours respectfully, 


J. A. RUDDICK, 
Dairy Commissioner. 


By Mr. Taylor: 


Q. We pay a bonus now? 
A. Yes, Parliament has been asked to appropriate money for this purpose since 
1897. : 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. The amount has been the same? 

A. Yes, only we propose a different plan now. We used to pay the bonus in 
instalments, $50 for the first year and $25 in the two succeeding years, or whenever 
they fulfilled the conditions. This year it is proposed to pay the full bonus as soon 
as the conditions are fulfilled. It is believed that we will be able to induce the 
creamery men to do better work by getting the $100 all in one payment. 

Q. Do they have to put ice in their buildings ? 

A. Yes, we insist on the cold storage being efficient. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 
Q. Have you an inspector to report? 
Ac cere 

By Mr. Schell (Ozford): 


Q. Does your grant apply to cheese factories as well as butter factories? 
A. No, it has never applied to cheese factories. 
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By Mr. Taylor: 


Q. Are many taking advantage of the bonus? 
A. IT beg to submit a memorandum on that point. 


MEMORANDUM RE BONUS ON COLD STORAGE AT CREAMERIES. 


Number of Creameries Bonused and Amounts paid. 


306 creameries have received the full bonus, $100.. .. .. .. $30,600 
146 creameries have received the first and second instal- 


MMETIESOMMyA DOR este et. ey se RO 10,950 
144 creameries have received the first instalment only, $50.. 7,200 
596 $48,750 


Statement showing number of Applications for bonus received and the number 
approved annually since 1897. 


Total Number approved 
Year. Applications. for 
first instalment. 

BO ye re Ce ee et 82 133 
I SOGe ey er ey hs ge ase 151 130 
SD OMe ee es 106 102 
TOOOKR ec a es oc a 109 2 
BL Or Oe hee ek 86 BS) 
QO DE ee Co er ee ce es 168 54 
INU BS SOC OS se aes ye eee 131 51 
eee ee ea ec os ky: 46 93 
OOD em abe eee 64 36 

943 596 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Relatively, how are these distributed over the different provinces ? 

A. The great majority of them are in Quebec, because that is where the greatest 
number of creameries are. I would say there are four times as many creameries in 
Quebec as in Ontario to-day. 

Q. They go into butter making more than into cheese ? 

A. They go into butter making more than they do in Ontario. In Ontario they 
make more cheese. It has been one of the conditions of getting the bonus, that they 
should make a certain number of pounds of butter during the summer months. 

Q. They get the bonus whether they make in the summer or winter ? 

A. They don’t require cold storage if they only make butter in the winter. 

Hon. Mr. FisHeR.—They change very much. In some seasons they make butter 
and in some they make cheese, according to the market. Where they have made but- 
ter sufficient to fulfil the conditions they get the bonus, if they apply for it. 


By Mr. Taylor: 
Q. What mode of inspection have you had ? 
A. We have a man employed as cold storage inspector, and when an application 
is received he makes a point of visiting the creamery some time during the season, 
or before the bonus is paid. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. I notice it stated that the Quebec creameries are larger than in other places 
in the Dominion; is that a fact ? 
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A. Do you mean individually larger ? 

Q. Yes. ’ 

A. I think probably the largest creamery in Cee is in Quebec. 

Q. I mean on an average. | 

A. No, I should hardly think so. I have no exact figures on that point. I may 
be wrong, but I think the Sigmon at West Shefford is the largest in Canada. 


PLANS FOR CREAMERY COLD STORAGE. 


We have prepared plans which are furnished to the creameries that build cold 
storages, plans like this (producing a plan), with a specification, which enables them 
to follow the requirements very closely. 


Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) : 


Q. They will be sent to any person applying ? 
Ao Yes, 


By Mr. Taylor: 

Q. When these cool curing rooms were first established there were two in Quebee 
and two in Ontario, at Woodstock, Brockville, St. Hyacinthe and Cowansville. f 
understand this number has been increased. 

A. Not the number of government cool curing rooms. The number of cool cur- 
ing rooms at factories has been increased. 

Q. They are controlled by the Government ? — 

A. No. . 

Q. I see by the Auditor-General’s report 

A. I expect the hon. member refers to cool curing rooms that were assisted by 
the Government to make the necessary improvements, but there has been no control 
by the Government. We have had nothing to do with the running of these factories 
or the cool curing rooms in connection therewith. ! 


ICED CARS FOR BUTTER. 


Now, then, the iced butter car service would naturally come next. I need not say 
very much about that except that it is being extended as the shipments of butter in- 
crease and as creameries are being built in new districts. I think this year there will 
be something like fifty-five different routes, with cars starting at different points and 
running to Montreal. During the past season there has been a considerable extension 
of this service, but it has not cost any more than it did two years ago. That is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the shipments are increasing and there are a greater 
number of cars on which nothing has to be paid under the guarantee. 

Q. Are the Government continuing the system of paying for the hauling of 
cheese from the factories to the cool curing rooms? 

A. That is part of the plan. The cost of hauling has been paid from the start, 
except at Woodstock, and in the case of some factories at the Brockville cool curing 
room last season. At Woodstock the factories preferred to haul their own cheese and 
then get all the benefit of the shrinkage at the cool curing room. Some prefer to do 
that at Brockville and some do not. J think this year the plan will be to haul the 
cheese and charge the factories for the shrinkage. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. What plan do they adopt for the cooling ? 
A. We have ice storage in connection with the curing room. 


iowa ee, 
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Q. No ammonia plant? 

A. We did have mechanical refrigeration for the first three years at Woodstock 
and Cowansville, but we found it was very much more expensive and it paid to put in 
an ice chamber. ‘hese were experiments to determine the relative cost of operating 
the two systems, to see which would be the most economical. 


By Mr. McLaren: 
Q. The mechanical system would be cheaper if you ran it for the whole year? 
A. Not for a small building. If a lower temperature was required, it would be 
a different thing. We found the mechanical refrigeration cost four or five times as 


much as ice for a temperature of 55 to 60 degrees and it did not give any better 
zesults. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. What distance do you draw cheese to the cool curing room? 


A. About seven miles would be the limit. There are a few cheese that come in 
by rail. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. In handling cheese in large quantities you would not expect the best results 
with ice? 

A. I am speaking of curing where we want a temperature of only 50 or 60 de- 
grees. We get that with very little ice, because a room properly built, with cenient 
floor, requires very little cooling. The ice is required as much to promote circulation 
of air, to carry off the moisture, as it is for cooling. We calculate the saving of 
shrinkage by selecting two cheese from the same batch from each factory every week, 
which are carefully weighed when brought in, and one is put in the cool room and the 
other placed in an uncontrolled room where the temperature is the same as it would 
be in an ordinary curing room. ‘These cheese are again weighed when the lot is 
sold, and the total saving of shrinkage calculated from that result. 

Q. Are you making paraffin tests yet? 

A. We have been following the practice of dipping the cheese in paraffin wax. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. What do you find the difference in shrinkage between cheese paraffined and 
not paraftined ? 

A. It depends on the length of time they are in the curing room, but as a rule 
there is a difference of fully a half pound on a cheese. 

Q. Do you think it pays to paraffin cheese ? 

A. Yes, if they are to be held in store for any length of time. It will save nearly, 
if not quite, one pound per cheese per month, and the quality will also be preserved. 

Q. Have you found any fault in England over the paraffining of cheese? 

A. At first some of the British grocers complained, and if they found a cheese 
inferior in quality they blamed the paraflin. They are now beginning to recognize 
that it is a decided advantage in preventing shrinkage, and the largest firm of im- 
porters of Canadian cheese to-day are having a large quantity of their cheese para- 
ffined, and some of the merchants in Montreal have also been trying it. For cheese 
going into store there is no question about its benefit. It saves loss and preserves 
the quality. There may be slight objections when the cloth is peeled off, on account 
of the mussiness, but we don’t hear much about it now, and I think, in time to come 
practically all the cheese that are held for storage, in the winter, will be paraffined. 


By Mr. Lewis: 
Q. You say some factories don’t take the money for the haulage to the cool 
curing room. Some take the shrinkage. Does the government pay in either case 
about the same? 
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A. At Woodstock the kauling does not cost nearly as much as at the other places, 
because the factories are larger. 

Q. But where you don’t get paid for hauling and the factory takes the shrinkage, 
what difference does it make to the government? 

A. It does not make very much difference. The one just about offsets the other. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. I remember a statement you made the last day you were here that the in- 
creased value of the cheese that is placed in the cool curing rooms is about one- 
quarter cent a pound and the shrinkage and the other advantages from the cool eur- 
ing rooms average about another quarter of a cent a pound. Do I understand from 
you that if we had proper cool curing rooms for our cheese all over Canada the value 
of the cheese would be increased to the farmer fully half a cent per pound? 

A. I believe that the relative value would be increased a great deal more than 
that. When I spoke of one-quarter cent a pound I spoke of the actual difference 
that has been paid. That does not represent the actual difference in value by any 
means. I will refer to that when I come to mention my trip to the old country. 


BUTTER TEMPERATURES. 


I want to say a word or two about the temperature of butter at the shipping points 
and at Montreal. The inspectors found by testing some 832 packages of butter and 
having them marked at the shipping point and again tested at Montreal, that there 
is very little difference in the average temperature. The average temperature at the 
starting points on the Canadian Pacific Railway north of the St. Lawrence was 57:3 
degrees, arriving at Montreal 56-8 degrees; on the Canadian Pacific south of the river, 
at starting point 538 degrees, arriving at Montreal 53-6; on the Grand Trunk 53:1 at 
starting point and 53°3 at Montreal. These are average temperatures. Some cream- 
eries are doing much better than others. Not less than 3 tests were made of the 
butter from 87 creameries and it varied at the starting point from 41°8 to 63°5 de- 
grees. That is one reason why we are urging creameries to improve their cold storage, 
because it is not fair -that the butter which has a temperature of 41 or 42 degrees 
should be shipped with butter which is at 63 degrees. Twenty-eight of these cream- 
eries showed a temperature under 50 degrees and sixty under 55 degrees. The others 
were above that. 


By Mr. MacLaren:. 


Q. What would be the starting point, what points do you refer to ? 

A. Mostly in the province of Quebec. I have not got any starting points in west- 
ern Ontario. From some points in Ontario on the Canadian Pacific Railway the tem- 
perature was 56 degrees when arriving at Montreal. Cars coming from Manitoba and 
Alberta had a temperature down to 52, the lowest average coming from the longest 
distance. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Have you got the average from Ontario ? 

A. No. 

Q. Is it not your intention to take that up ? 

A. We intend to take that up this year if we can. 

Now, here is another interesting point. We find from the records that there is 
almost no difference in the temperature of butter coming out of the cars of the differ- 
ent railways at Montreal: the Canadian Pacific Railway averages 54-4 degrees, the 
Grand Trunk 54°6 degrees, the Intercolonial 54-7 degrees and the Quebec Southern 
56 degrees. That is only a variation of a little over one degree between the different 
railways. 
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The iced cheese car service will be extended somewhat this year by having the 
cars start at an earlier date and by having a few more cars on some routes. Last 
year there were about 110 cars per week Ttunning between the 8rd of July and the 9th 
of September. I think this year that the cars should be available by the 1st of July 
and continue until the middle of September and that there should be about 125 cars 
per week. These cars are available to shippers on demand to the railway company for 
shipment of cheese in carloads*to Montreal. They are not in the same way as the 
butter cars are, taking up small lots along the line 


By Mr. Armstrong:. 


Q. The government pays a certain amount for icing the car. Do I understand 
that they have any control over the temperature in these cars ? 

A. Oh, yes, the cars are all inspected at Montreal. 

Q. That is when they arrive at Montreal. You have no idea what the temperature 
would be half way from western Ontario to Montreal ? 

A. We have not been able to inspect them along the line, but we have a pretty 
good idea from the condition of the goods and the amount of ice left when the car 
arrives at Montreal. 

Q. How many hours would they be on the road from western Ontario ? 

A. The butter car starts from Petrolia, which is one that the hon. member would 
be interested in, on a Thursday, and arrives at Montreal on Saturday, or Sunday. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 

Q. Do these cars go every day ? Are there a sufficient number of cars to supply 
the demand ? 

A. Butter cars go once a week, in most cases, and carry all the butter offered. 

Q. Do you find people complaining that there are not enough of them ? 

A. No, we have had more difficulty in inducing factories to ship every week than 
anything else. Many want to ship once a fortnight. I have not had any complaints 
where there is a weekly service. We have been requested to put on cars to ship butter 
tc Toronto, but it is the policy of the department to look after the export trade only. 


COLD STORAGE ON STEAMSHIPS. 


The government is not paying any subsidies at the present time and there is 
ample cold storage to carry the products offered. The combined capacity of all the 
cold storage compartments on the different steamers from Montreal is about one mil- 
lion cubie feet, and there is more capacity than is actually required. At times it is 
all used, at other times is not used at all. 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. What extra charges over the ordinary freight do they make ? 
A. Ten shillings per ton. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth): 

Q. What is the minimum quantity that you can get cold storage space for ? 

A. I cannot say without looking it up. You will find a statement of the size of 
the various chambers on all the ships, in my evidence of last year. 

Q. It is something like four cars. 

A. I should think about that much. 

Q. It is about four ears. That is one of the difficulties in the shipping of tender 
fruits, the difficulty of getting four carloads at'a time in the initial stages of the 
business ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Would it not be possible to have an arrangement by which a smaller quantity 
could be shipped at one time ? f 

A. It would be quite possible to ‘have smaller chambers. 

Q. Frequently a shipper might be able to ship one car, or several might combine 
and ship two cars. But it would be far more difficult to get enough fruit quickly and 
and have it ald fresh to fill up four cars ? 

A. Chambers have been filled in the past with 5 mixed cargo of fruit and meats 
and fruit. I think that shippers have taken that risk rather than lose a shipment 
sometimes. I have seen butter put in with fruit. It is a little hard on the butter, 
but it would not hurt the fruit. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


Q. How are these goods received on their arrival ? 
A. If the hon. member will allow me to go on, I have some notes on that point. 
I will get along better if I reach these things in the regular order. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth) : 


Q. I would suggest that if possible some arrangement could be made by which 
a man who wanted to ship one car of fruit could have a chamber, even if extra cost 
was charged. If the industry ever develops into a large industry it will be simple 
to have four carloads. But so far it has been very unsuccessful through having to 
get four carloads for a shipment. 

A. J will be very glad to take that question up with the representatives of the 
steamship lines to see what can be done. If we can induce them to meet the desires 
of the shippers in that respect I would be only too glad to do it. There may be diffi- 
culties in the way. 

Q. You know that fruit shipping to the old country outside of apples is practi- 
eally dead ? 

A. I would be very glad to take that matter up to assist the shippers in that 
respect. 


COOLED AIR ON STEAMSHIPS. 


I want to refer to the question of cool air on the steamships. I have here an ex- 
tract from a report by the Home and Foreign Produce Exchange, Limited, Hibernia 
Chambers, London Bridge, S.E., dated March 6, 1906. Speaking of the condition of 
cheese as arriving last season it says: 


‘The first point to which reference must be made is the excellent manner in 
which the London steamers have carried the cheese and the cool condition in which 
the goods have been landed. The cool air system has proved to be a tremendous im- 
provement over the old method.’ 


VISIT TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


I want to deal now with my visit to Great Britain Jast summer. I may say to 
the Committee that I had three commissions, first, to study the requirements and ten- ~ 
dencies of the market for our produce; second, to advertise Canadian products as far 
as possible, and third, to investigate the method of manufacturing cheese in England 
and Scotland and also butter in Denmark. J want to say first that I was most cor- 
dially received wherever I went, and was given every opportunity for gaining infor- 
mation and for following the line of work I had mapped out. I visited all the centres 
where Canadian produce is handled in Jarge quantities, and although I was armed 
with something over one hundred letters of introduction I found that my official card 
when presented soon made friends for me. ‘ 
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The position of Canadian cheese on the British market is quite unique. There is 
nothing like it in connection with any of our other products, because we practically 
control that market for Cheddar cheese. In the year ending June 30 last we sent 87 per 
cent of the Cheddar cheese imported into Great Britain. The other 13 per cent comes 
from the United States and New Zealand. We sent 75 per cent of the total impor- 
tations of cheese into Great Britain. Of course there is a considerable quantity which 
comes from the continent, a different variety altogether from that which we make. 
it might be interesting to dwell on these figures, but I think I had better pass along 
to some other phase that may be of more importance. 


CANADIAN BUTTER IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


When we come to consider our butter on the British market we find quite a dif- 
ferent situation, because we have been sending only about six per cent of the total 
importations of butter into Great Britain. Our competitors—our keenest competi- 
tors—are the Irish and the Danes. We don’t hear much of the Irish butter in Cana- 
da because it is not an importation and it does not appear in the trade returns. But 
the quantity shipped from Ireland to England and Scotland is very large indeed, 
amounting to something like 60,000 to 70,000 tons a year. and valued at about $30,- 
000,000. Two-thirds of this is creamery butter and it is very much the same class of 
butter as ours. It is the butter that seems to me to come most directly into competi- 
tion with Canadian butter. The great supply of butter comes, however, from Den- 
mark, and Danish butter is of very superior quality, and with one single exception 
it fetches the highest price of any received there. I am glad to say, however, that 
last year Canadian butter made very great progress in the British market, and I 
saw Canadian creamery butter sold in London for 120 shillings when Danish butter 
was selling from 118 to 122 shillings per ewt. Now, that was only one lot of course, 
but if one creamery can make butter and place it there to compete with the Danish 
there is no reason why others cannot do it. I believe if the proper methods were fo)- 
lowed we could successfully compete with the Danish butter on the British market 
and fill a bigger place and do very much better than we are doing now. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. From what part of Canada was that butter sent? 
A. I did not get the name of the creamery, but I know it was Quebec butter. 


By Mr. Smith (Wentworth): 


Q. What difference in price is there between Canadian and Danish butter on 
an average ? 

A. I was informed in Leith, where a considerable quantity of Canadian butter . 
comes into direct. competition with the Danish, that the difference there is about 
six shillings per cwt., between average Danish and the best Canadian; that our 
butter was as good as the Danish, but of course we still have to live down our repu- 
tation that is telling against us to some extent yet. But last year there was a scar- 
city of butter, especially of Siberian, and for that reason many merchants bought 
Canadian who had never bought it before. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What effort are you making to place all the creameries in Canada on the 
same footing as it were, to compel them to make a uniform product? 
A. We cannot compel them to do anything, but by illustration and the dissemina- 
tion of information in various forms and through various agencies, we are endeavour- 
ing to bring about the needed improvements. 
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By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 

Q. You say that the Irish butter imported into England amounted in value to 
about $30,000,000 ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that the Canadian exports to the United Kingdom amounted to about 
$6,000,000 ? 

A. Between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 last year. 

Q. And $100,000,000 is about the total of the imports into Great Britain? 

A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Does that include the Irish butter? 
A. No, it does not. 


By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


Q. Then the Canadian $6,000,000 would not be 6 per cent of the whole? 

A. Well, I am speaking only of the percentage of importations, of what is recog- 
nized in the trade returns as importations. They do not consider the Irish butter 
an importation. 


By Hon. Mr, Fisher: 


Q. What value did we send to Great Britain last year? 

A. $6,000,000 to $7,000,000. 

Q. What is the value of the total imports? 

A. $100,000,000. 

Q. And there were $30,000,000 of Irish butter—besides that $100,000,000? 

A. Yes, but if you count in the 2rish, there is a great many million dollars worth 
of English butter as well consumed in the United Kingdom. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. In your visit to Great Britain, you had an opportunity of testing the quality 
of the Danish butter, and of comparing it with our best quality—wherein is the 
difference ? 

A. There is not very much difference between the Danish and our best butter. 

Q. Then why is it that our butter which is equal to the Danish butter, is unable 
to secure the same price? 

A. There is very little of our butter does equal it. One of the great points in 
favour of the Danish butter is its remarkable uniformity ; it is practically all good. 

Q. But is not our good butter uniform, or does it lack uniformity ? 

A. It lacks the uniformity of the Danish. 

Q. Is the chief reason that they get the better price because of the enormous 
quantity of butter that the Danish people put on the British market ; is that the chief 
reason they secure better prices than the Canadian butter ? 

A. It is one of the reasons, and then the Danish butter is supplied all the year 
round, the merchant can be sure of getting the Danish butter at any time, and he is 
practically sure to get it good. It is a safe butter to handle. Our butter is not so 
uniform in quality and it is only supplied during part of the year. Very little of our 
butter goes there in the winter. Merchants dislike to change from Danish or other 
butter to Canadian, knowing that they will have to look elsewhere in a few months’ 
time. 


By Mr. Armstrong : 


Q. Do you not find the New Zealand and the Australian butter inimical to our 
market to some extent ? 
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A. To some extent, but it does not come in at the same time of the year as ours 
does. You see the New Zealand and Australian butter is coming in now when there 
is little or none of ours to be had. The New Zealand and the Australian butter does 
not begin to arrive in any quantity until our shipments practically cease. 

Q. I was surprised to see the prominence that the New Zealand and the Austra- 
lian butter have. 

A. That is partly because it comes at a time of the year when other supplies are 
short. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the difference in the cost between the New Zealand 
and Australian, and the Canadian butter in transportation charges ? 

A. The ocean rate on butter from New Zealand to London, is 14 cents a pound, 
and on cheese 1 cent a pound. 


QUALITY IS THE ONE IMPORTANT THING. 


There were a great many things which were naturally of interest to me over there, 
this being my first visit, and I looked into a good many different phases of the market- 
ing of our produce. I have come to the conclusion that there is only one thing that 
is really of importance, and that is that we should make our butter, or our cheese, of 
the very finest quality possible, and have it delivered in good condition—all other con- 
siderations are insignificant compared with that. People are worrying themselves 
about the branding, and marking and a good many other considerations, but I cannot 
see that these are of any great importance, compared with the point I have mentioned, 
namely, of making the quality right. If they do that, the goods will sell themselves. 
The man who has a superior article to sell, whether it is butter or cheese, has no diffi- 
culty whatever in selling it at the best prices, and the same thing applies to coun- 
tries as to individuals. 


CANADIAN BACON. 


Ineidentaily i might tell you that I had an opportunity of learning something 
of the Canadian bacon trade, because a great many of the merchants who handle our 
butter in places like Manchester and Liverpool, are also bacon ‘ curers.’ I never heard 
anything but good words for Canadian bacon. They all said that the only trouble 
was ‘there is not enough of it, give us more of it.’ I have here a letter that came to 
the office the other day from a firm in Glasgow, and I would like to read a few words 
from it for the information of the Committee. The writers are Wright, Cassels & 
Co., of Glarecw, Scotland, and they say: 

‘Sorry that you are not finding sufficient hogs in Canada to keep the trade going. 
I only wish your farmers would feed more, and develop the industry, as we have a 
meat ery for Canadian bacon on account of its leanness, and indeed, we have orders 
waiting for it before it arrives. This shows you that it is appreciated on this side. 
At the same time we very much regret that the supply of hogs is so limited that it 
is with difficulty our shippers can get regular shipments even on a reduced scale.’ 

Now, I may tell you, that while Canadian bacon stands high at the present time, 
I believe there is a still greater future for it. Many merchants told me that the 
Canadian bacon was equal to the Danish or Irish, except for the difficulty which the 
packers have at the present time in shipping it without the use of borax in packing. 
When the cold storage facilities are extended in England, as I am sure they soon will 
be, a larger quantity of bacon will be shipped without borax packing, and it will in- 
_erease its value considerably. Shippers of bacon are afraid to send it without the 
borax packing unless they are sure of it being kept at a suitable temperature until 
it is required for consumption. 
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IMPROVED FACILITIES AT BRITISH PORTS. 


Now, I come to a point which has been referred to several times during the course 
of my evidence: that is the facilities for handling produce on the other side. At 
Avonmouth, the port of Bristol, the arrangements are very good as far as the discharg- 
ing of butter, and cheese from the ships and loading it into the cars is concerned. 
The butter is taken out of the ships and is placed directly into the iced cars, and some 
of it sent direct to its destination in the Midlands and other points in that part of 
England. But a quantity of it is unloaded at Bristol—the bills-of-lading are drawn 
on Bristol and that is really where the goods are released. The railway companies 
take the butter and cheese from Avonmouth docks and deposit it in the railway sheds 
at Bristol. And there is where some difficulty oceurs. It is sometimes allowed to lie 
there too long. At Avonmouth they are building an immense new dock, which I 
think will be one of the largest in Great Britain, costing $30,000,000. This dock 
will be completed by this time next year. Judging from what they told me 
when I was there, they will have every facility for handling produce, and they are 
going to make a great bid to get a large share of the Canadian trade. They propose 
to have cold storage on the docks and then endeavour to have the bills drawn on 
Avonmouth instead of Bristol. I think that will come about, because the shippers 
from Montreal will be strongly in favour of doing that. At Glasgow there is some 
delay in the goods being removed from the wharf. The facilities otherwise are good. 
The use of cold storage is increasing at Glasgow. At Liverpool we have 
had perhaps more cause for complaint than at any other point. The Committee will 
remember that I brought up the question in giving my evidence in April 
last. When I visited Liverpool I found that the merchants and the representatives 
on the Dock Board were rather indignant at what they considered was our 
attempt to tell them how they should conduct their business. They had got a rather 
wrong impression, but when I had a meeting with the directors of the Provision 
Trades Association and representatives of the Dock Board, I was able to show them 
that our position was a perfectly tenable one. After that meeting and another 
general one with the Provision Trades Association, they seem to have taken an en- 
tirely different view of any criticism that has been made from this side in regard to 
the way they allowed butter to remain on the dock. There is a movement on foot 
to have cold storage on the docks at Liverpool, and I hope before long that will be an 
accomplished fact. I think it is of the highest importance that there should be some 
provision of that kind there, I am told that one of the difficulties is that members 
of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, a. very large and influential body, have in- 
terests in private cold, storages. Now, you see the point. But pressure enough will 
be brought to bear in a short time, I am satisfied, to bring about a very great im- 
provement in the handling of perishable products at Liverpool. I may tell you that 
I found on investigation there, that some of the butter which was left longest on the 
quay was butter intended for transhipment to Germany, and was really of a very 
inferior class of dairy butter, so that our trade was not suffering quite as much as it 
might appear from the statements made. 


FACILITIES AT LONDON. 


Now, I come to the port of London, and I want to tell you that the improvement 
which has been made there during the past season is going to revolutionize the trade _ 
in our products on the other side. The Allans and the Tsao lines made arrange- 
ments to get into a dock known as the Surrey Commercial Dock on the south side of 
the Thames, quite close to the centre of the provision district, wherein the steamers 
go. alongside a cold storage warehouse and discharge their cargoes direct into rooms 
at 17 degrees for butter and 40 degrees for cheese. Every merchant that I saw in 
London was most enthusiastic over the good results that had followed this plan of 
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handling butter and cheese. You can see the effect already on the market. Last year 
the increase in the shipments of cheese and butter to London, during the period of 
navigation from Montreal amounted to 69,750 boxes of cheese and 94,965 boxes of 
butter, while Liverpool shows a decrease of 19,427 boxes of cheese and an increase of 
only 14,939 boxes of butter. Glasgow shows a decrease of 10,000 boxes of cheese. 
Montreal merchants and exporters are favouring the port of London, because of these 
facilities and the other ports will soon feel the competition. I do not know anything 
that will bring improvement quicker than that will. Let me call the attention of the 
committee to another extract from the report by the Home and Foreign Produce Ex- 
change, of March 6, 1906 :— 


‘The housing of the cheese on this side at a temperature of 55 degrees during 
the summer and about 48 to 50 degrees during winter months has contributed in a 
large measure to the elimination of strong flavour so common in past years. Added 
to this, the facilities of cold storage at a temperature of 42 degrees offered by the 
Surrey Commercial Dock Company have been found advantageous from time to time, 
the extra charge for this accommodation being fully justified. 

‘ All these things have contributed to keep Canadian cheese mild in flavour and its 
popularity as an article of food has largely increased in consequence. Both shippers 
and importers are yearly paying greater attention to the handling of their goods than 
- ever before and they are reaping the benefit of their precautions.’ 


In this way the whole question of the proper control of temperature for the hand- 
ling of cheese and butter begins to show results. I am as certain as can be that the 
recent improvements in the curing and transportation of cheese, whereby much of the 
strong, heated flavour has been eliminated, has put at least $1,000,000 into the pockets 
of the farmers of Canada during the past season. The consumption of cheese has 
been largely increased and nothing but the strong consumptive demand has held the 
price of cheese to the high level maintained for the past eight months. As this impro- 
vement becomes more general our cheese trade will be in a still stronger position, al- 
though, of course, one would not expect to see the present high prices continue should 
values recede in other products. I am speaking relatively. 


! 


By Mr. Broder: 
Q. Butter is higher in price also? 
A. Butter is high because there has been such demand for our butter in Great 
Britain. When I speak of Canadian butter being higher I mean that it is relatively 
high as compared with what it has been in the past. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. There was a shortage of butter from Russia which would considerably affect 
the market. 
A. That is so. The scarcity of butter from the continent has been a feature of 
the market lately. 


CHEESE MAKING IN SCOTLAND AND ENGUAND. 


Now, I am an old cheese maker, and was interested in the cheese making in 
Scotland and England. I wanted to find out if I could, why it was that the Scotch 
and the English makers could secure from a cent to a cent and a half, and even two 
cents per pound more for some of their cheese than we get for ours. I visited their 
cheese making districts and I assure you I was very much impressed with what I saw 
there. I did not find that the old country cheese-maker had any superior skill in 
theory, or any knowledge of the science of cheese-making that is not possessed by our 
Canadian cheese-makers. In fact, I think our cheese-makers are better trained in the 
science and principles of cheese-making than any others in the world. The secret of 
the Scotch success is the absolute cleanliness observed in every part of the operation, 
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from the milking of the cow to the finishing of the cheese. That is the lesson I 
have been trying to impress upon the farmers and cheese-makers of Canada, that they 
have much to improve on in that connection. 


By Mr. Broder: 

Q. The climate is more favourable? 

A. That is so, but we are trying to provide those favourable conditions by means 
of the cool curing of cheese in this country. I found that the best Canadian cheese 
at the time I was in Glasgow, was selling at 58 shillings and that Scotch Cheddar was 
selling at 55 to 58, a difference of one and a quarter cents per pound. 


ADVERTISING CANADIAN PRODUCTS. 


I had some excellent opportunities of advertising Canadian products. I met 
individual importers in large numbers, and I was also invited to address meetings of 
the Provision Trades Associations of Liverpool, Manchester and Bristol. I must say 
that I was surprised at the large number of merchants, busy men all of them, who 
came out to hear what I had to say about Canadian products. Then again, I was 
further surprised at the great prominence that was given to the reports of those meet- 
ings in the daily press. I mention these things because they are evidences of the 
change which has taken place in the attitude of the people of Great Britain towards 
things Canadian. I remember very well meeting a gentleman in Bristol who said to 
me, ‘It is a grievous thing to me that we have to import so much produce from 


foreign countries. We should have it all come from Canada and the other colonies.” 


That is the sentiment expressed by a good many people. I told them that we did not 
expect they were going to pay their good money for our butter, cheese and other pro- 
ducts unless we gave them good value in return; that we are not depending on any 
sentiment of imperialism or anything else to sell our goods, but that we are deter- 
mined to furnish them with the very finest quality at all times and that we expected 
to get their trade in that way. : 


VISIT TO THE CONTINENT. 


I had the opportunity of visiting some points on the continent, and while I passed 
through Belgium and Holland and a part of France, there is only one point in con- 
nection with my visit to that part of the world that I think would be of interest to the 
committee, and that is in connection with the butter trade of Germany. When visit- 
ing Hamburg J got into touch with some large butter merchants there and ade in- 
quiries as to the reason for the falling off in the exports of German butter to Ingland. 
I had been told in Great Britain that the falling off was due to dry we: ther and 
the consequent shortage of the milk supply, and that it was only temporary. But they 
informed me in Germany—and I have every reason to believe it was corvect, from 
what J heard in other connections—that the reason the export of butter fror. -rmany 
has fallen off is not because there is less made, but because their own peopk are eating 
a great deal more of it. The industrial classes have so improved their condition of 
late years that a large number of people who never tasted butter in the past can now 
afford to eat it, and thus the consumption of butter in Germany is inc sasing very 
rapidly. From present indications, Germany will, in the future, be importing large 
quantities of butter. 

Q. I think that applies to some extent also to the Englishmen; “hey are very 
much better off than they used to be. Y 

A. Yes, there is an increased consumption of butter everywhere. Germany is 
taking large quantities of Siberian, and some Danish, but particularly Siberian. 

Q. Did you see any of that Siberian butter ?. a 

A. Large quantities. I saw butter from a great many countries.” You would be 


surprised to learn that I even saw creamery butter from Iceland. Creameries have 


P 
a 


tarts 
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aoe started in Iceland. I am informed that the butter is partly made from sheep’s 
mi 

Referring again to Germany, I would say that I do not consider that this market 
is of any dreds interest to Canadian producers, because it seems to me it would be a 
mistake for us to cater to this market when the world’s best market (Great Britain) 
is open to us and ready to take all we have to offer. However, we have an indirect in- 
terest, because the more Siberian butter that is taken by Germany, the less will come 
to Britain. The duty on Canadian butter entering Germany is 3°16 cents per pound. 

Q. That is pretty nearly the American tariff ? 

A. The United States duty is four cents a pound. 

Q. The most interesting country to me, as a practical dairyman, was Denmark. 
The Danish creamery industry has been developed to a very high state of perfection, 
largely due to the splendid co-operative spirit which prevails among the farmers. They 
appear to co-operate in every possible way. Co-operative cow testing associations, co- 
operative breeding associations (for the purchase of bulls), co-operative creameries, 
co-operative butter selling associations, co-operative statistical associations, co-opera- 
tive pork packing associations, and co-operative egg export associations, represent 
only a part of the effort in this direction. Their creamery buildings are built in the 
most substantial and sanitary manner. You never see any wood used in connection 
with the floors or even the walls of creameries in Denmark. The drainage is thorough 
and is never allowed to create a nuisance. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Do they get any Government assistance in connection with the creameries ? 

A. Not as much as is generally supposed. The fact of the matter is, most of the 
work done in Denmark is the result of private initiative. Take the matter of the cow 
testing associations, to which I referred the last day I was before you. The farmers 
‘organized this work themselves. They receive a government grant of not more than 
$66 for each association to assist them in paying for the whole services of a man todo 
the testing, and to give instruction in the feeding and breeding of cows, and other 
farm work. 

Q. How do wages compare ? 

-A. Wages are very much less there than here. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. I suppose there are more men qualified to do it ? 

A.“Yes, the agricultural high schools train a large number of young men specially 
for tha’ sol 

: Dia they regard you as a competitor 2 

found them very glad to give information. They have concluded that the 

man ho goes there to study the conditions and write a report on his observations is 
- one ot ¢ a best advertisements they can get, and they load one up with information. 

@: &éuld our people be disciplined as they are ? 

A. There are national characteristics of the Danes which make it possible for 
them to co-operate and to carry on their work on lines different from what could be 
done in th's country. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. The are not disciplined. They do it themselves because it is to their in- 
terests ? 

A. I did not find that the Danes had any superior knowledge of butter-making 
or any more ~kill than our butter-makers, but they are more thorough, and whatever 
they do, from ‘tart to finish they seem to do with the utmost thoroughness. The cows 
are carefully attended to. They go into the question of selection and breeding more 
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fully, and they have raised the average production of milk from something like 4,500 
to over 6,000 pounds in a comparatively short period of time. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. They are not depending so much on hired help ? 

A. They have very small holdings and the family does the ak The whole 
secret of their success is thoroughness. Denmark shipped to Great Britain last year 
83,520 tons of butter. 

Q. What is the value ? 

A. About $45,000,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. How many did we send ? 
A. We sent during that same period about 12,847 tons. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. They have about the same population as Ontario ? 

A. stather more than Ontario. To be exact, the population of Denmark is 
2,464,000 against 2,182,000 in Ontario. The area of Denmark is only 14,848 square 
miles, or about two-thirds as large as Nova Scotia. 


By Mr. Armstrong : 


Q. They not only make a profit out of butter; they feed the milk to the pigs 
and the pork is shipped for the British market, making a large profit as well ? 

A. The whole revenue of Denmark, you might say, comes from three products, 
butter, bacon and eggs. It has been estimated that the extra price that Denmark gets 
on these three articles, over and above the average for the same products from other 
countries, amounts to $8,000,000 a year. That is thé premium on thoroughness. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew) s 

Q. How do the Danes put up their butter? 

A. It is put up in kiels, holding 50 kilos, or about 1103 lb., and every package 
of Danish butter bears what is known as the national ‘ Lur’ brand. One stave in 
each kiel is branded for its whole length and the staves are numbered. ‘There is an 
association that controls the output of these staves. 


By Mr. Broder: 

@) Wo the government inspect it? 

A. No, there is no inspection. The brand is put on good and bad indiscrimin- 
ately. It simply denotes the country of origin. They have done this to prevent 
Sweedish, Dutch, Finnish, Siberian and other butter from being sold as Danish. 
The Swedes have adopted another plan of national brand, the ‘Rune’ brand, which 
does denote a certain grade or standard of quality. They have a system of inspection 
under which the committee in charge send to the warehouses at the ports of export, 
select samples of butter from those creameries that desire to use the national brand, 
and if they come up to a certain standard they are permitted to use it. If they find 
on further inspection at any time that a creamery has fallen below that standard, 
the privilege of using the brand is immediately taken away from them. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Do you find that the butter shipped in kiels from Canada sells better than 
that in ordinary boxes. 


A. Yes, the merchants handling that butter have been paying a little more money ~ 


for it, if the quality is very fine. 
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Q. The kiels cost more than boxes? 

A. Yes. That butter goes to the East Coast, where they get their principal 
‘supply from the continent, and always put up in kiels. When a customer goes into 
a shop to buy butter he expects to see it come out of a kiel; but he does not care 
whether it is Irish, Canadian or Danish. There is not one customer in ten thousand 
who cares where the butter comes from, if the quality is right. That is the impor- 
tant thing. This butter is sold as Canadian to the retailers, but the retailer may 
-not sell it as Canadian, or Danish either, for that matter. 


BUTTER ‘ FAKING.’ 


I have been asked to say a word or two regarding the ‘faking’ of butter in Great 
Britain—a question which has received a good deal of attention in the press of late. 
There is quite a large quantity of butter that is being mixed with certain other sub- 
stances and put on the market as pure butter. The despatches that appear in our 
papers frequently refer to ‘Colonial’ butter as being treated in this way. I would 

‘like to explain to this committee that when the term ‘Colonial’ butter is used it 
hardly ever refers to Canadian butter; ‘ Colonial’ butter refers almost entirely to the 
New Zealand and Australian article. 

Q. Can you tell us the percentage of oleo that is used in Great Britain ? 

A. The importation of margarine and all kinds of imitation or artificial butter 
amounts in value to over $12,000,00 annually. But this newer process, ‘faking’ as 
it is called, is a process of mixing milk with butter. The mixture when completed is 
composed about as follows: 87 pounds of butter, 6 pounds of treated milk and 7 
pounds of solidified milk, making in all 100 pounds of mixture. New Zealand butter 
has been used in this way because it is rather drier and will stand the addition of 
more milk than the Canadian butter. So far I have not been able to find that Cana- 
dian butter has been ‘ faked’ to any extent. 

Q. Is that fake butter palatable? 

A. Yes, it is when fresh. So far there does’ not seem to be any law that will 
stop the practice. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. There is no law resisting it? 

Q. There is a big agitation in favour of having some law passed that will put 
a stop to this sort of thing, and I hope that will be done. They find that the legal 
provisions with regard to the percentage of water in butter which exist in England 
are hardly sufficient to cover the point. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Can the average consumer detect the difference in the two articles? 

A. He ean hardly do so. The butter after it is finally allowed to solidify and 
harden becomes very much like ordinary butter, with that sort of creamery con- 
sistency which they like. The Englishman likes his butter to spread easily, and this 
adulterated butter has that quality, although, of course, it will not keep long. 

Q. They do not put much on the market at once ? 

A. Only just as it is required. It is said that 200 tons of this ‘faked’ butter is 
made every day in England. 

Q. There is more oleomargarine shipped to Denmark than any other country in 
the world, from the United States. 

A. The Danish people use it themselves. 

Q. But not as an adulterant ? 

A. No, they do not adulterate their butter. I understand that many of the Danish 
farmers use margarine on their own tables. They make margarine, but it has to be 
put up in a special package. They do not look upon it as a fraudulent product, but it 
must be sold for what it really is. 
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Q. What do you think of the use of a preservative in butter ? 

A. I think it is advisable to use a small quantity, not over one-half of one per 
cent, in export butter. 

Q. Any particular kind 2 

A. I do not recommend any particular kind. 

Q. When will the new arrangement at the docks in London go into effect ? 

A. It has been in effect since last spring. 

Q. What is the total number of pounds of heres exported from Canada in 1905 ? 

A. I can give you up to the end of June, 1905. The total quantity was 92,308 
tons during that period. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. That is from Canada to England 2? 
A. Yes, but that is practically the whole export. 


By Mr. Armstrong : 


Q. An increase of one-half cent per pound in the value of all that cheese would 
amount to a very large sum of money for the people of Canada in that year. As I 
understand you, the Government intend doing away with the cool curing rooms. What 
other lines are you going to take up to assist in the education of the people whereby 
they can put into the pockets of the farmers these hundreds of thousands of dollars 
which are not going into their pockets at the present time ? 

A. We think that this work has been carried on long enough to demonstrate the 
advantages of the cool curing system. As a result of the illustration thus afforded, 
hundreds of factories during the last two or three years have made improvements in 
their curing rooms and curing room improvement is now attracting more attention 
among cheese-makers and factory owners than any other question. ‘+ is only a short 
time before the improvement in these rooms will become general. As I told you on 
Wednesday, I have prepared plans which will assist the cheese factory owners in 
making the necessary alterations. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 

Q. You mentioned a few minutes ago that butter is being kept at 17 degrees in 
London now. Is that correct ? 

A. That is the temperature for butter at Surrey Commercial Docks. 

Q. You said there was a class of cheese imported by Great Britain from the con- 
tinent that we do not make at all. Could we not make that prope ~ here ? 

A. We could not, under the factory system. That kind of ese is made on 
farms from very sweet milk. Now, while milk may taste sweet it comes to the 
cheese factory, there is a considerable development of acidity a + would be im- 
practicable to make many of the varieties of cheese which are ma: e on the continent 
from it. The ‘Gruyere, ‘Camembert,’ ‘Fromage de Brie, ‘ Rognefort” ‘Gouda,’ 
‘Edam’ and a number of other varieties, are all made from sweet milk and in dairies. 
There is a great deal of labour involved in making these varieties and it is only 
where labour is cheap that itis possible to carry it out. I do not think that in isolated 
cases there is room for development along these lines, where farmers are situated that 
they cannot send milk to a factory. Instead of making butter in some places, it might 
pay better to make some kind of ‘fancy’ cheese, as there is a certain demand for it 
at good prices. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. In what kind of package does the London grocer sell his butter? 
A. In London they sell butter in every kind of package that butter is put up in. 
They are cosmopolitan in that as in everything else. 
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Q. What is the popular form ? 


A. I do not think you can say there is any popular form. As a matter of fact 
much of the butter is turned out of the package before it is offered for sale in London. 

Q. Take the city of Toronto as an example. The best grocery stores in the city 
of Toronto retail their best butter in pound rolls. How do they do it in the old coun- 
try mostly ? 


A. Some of the English-made butter is put up in small parcels, but the bulk of 
the butter is cut from the contents of a large package. 


By Mr. Broder : 


Q. Is there any attempt to ship our pound rolls there ? 
FAY. Nios 


A few years ago an attempt was made but they did not seem to want it. 


By Mr. Armstrong : 
Q. Do you not find the parcel post used to a considerable extent in supplying 
butter from Ireland #4 


A. There is a good deal of butter sent by post in England, but it is put up in 
cartons. 


Having read over the above transcripts of my evidence, I find them correct. 


Jo AJ RUD DICK, 


Datry Commissioner. 
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CONSERVATION OF THE HEALTH OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


House or Commons, 
ComMitTEE Room 34, 
Ottawa, Fripay, May 4, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock am., Mr. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


Dr. RUTHERFORD, Veterinary Director General, appeared before the Committee by 
request and was examined as follows :-— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen :—I have here a short introductory statement which 
I would like to read to the Committee. I have notes upon a variety of subjects which 
the Committee may afterwards desire to discuss and the selection of which can be left 
to them. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE HEALTH OF ANIMALS BRANCH. 


Although it is now a little over four years since I entered upon the duties of my 
present position, this is the first occasion upon which I have had the honour of ap- 
pearing in person before this Committee to give an account of the manner in which 
they have been performed. 

Those members who have read the statements which I have submitted each year 
and which form part of the annual report of the Minister, are aware that the period 
mentioned has witnessed several important changes of policy and that whatever else 
may be charged against that branch of the public service which is under my super- 
vision, it cannot reasonably be accused of inactivity. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


The duties of the officers under my charge are twofold, and comprise first, the 
enforcement of measures intended to prevent the introduction to Canada of conta- 
gious diseases affecting animals and second the adoption of the best and most effec- 
tive methods of controlling and where possible eradicating such maladies as already 
have an existence among the live stock of the country. 

Previous to my appointment the supervision of these duties formed part of the 
work of the official staff of the department acting under the advice of the then Chief 
Veterinary Inspector who, owing to non-residence and other reasons, was not in a 
position to act in an executive capacity. 

Acting under instructions from the Minister, I began immediately after entering 
the service to establish the Health of Animals Branch and to recognize the veterinary 
work of the department on entirely new lines. 

This departure has entailed considerable effort and while present conditions leave 
very much to be desired I hope to be able to show that the change has been beneficial 
and that reasonable progress,has been made in the direction of securing an effective 
and satisfactory veterinary service. It is easy and by no means unusual to under- 
estimate the importance of this branch of the public service, for the reason that so 
long as its work is effectively performed it attracts, in the very nature of things, but 
little attention. It is only when some destructive disease has obtained a foot-hold 
among the live stock of a country that the public realizes to what an extent it is depend- 
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ent upon the organization controlling such matters. It is not advisable, for obvious 
reasons, to attract public attention to the presence of disease so long as all proper 
means are being used to keep it under control, and in this way a well-conducted vet- 
erinary sanitary service is characterized by an absence of that publicity which does 
so much to attraet favourable attention to many other branches. Again, it is natur- 
ally an unpopular service because of the fact that it is impossible to put into effect 
any regulations for the prevention or control of animal diseases without interfering 
with the business of some individual or perhaps blocking for a time at least, the ordi- 
nary channels of trade. In this age of enlightenment it is seldom that people object 
seriously or in any great numbers to the enforcement of measures deemed necessary 
to prevent the spread of contagious disease among human beings, but there are many 
persons, particularly in Canada, who, having but little experience of animal plagues, 
do not as yet fully appreciate the importance of dealing with them in a thorough and 
drastic manner. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE SERVICE. 


In a general way, every effort has been made to improve the service and increase 
its efficiency. 

The Animal Contagious Diseases Act has been revised and amended, with the 
result of making its provisions in many respects more workable. New regulations for 
the eontrol of contagious diseases have been drafted and brought into force. 

Bulletins have been issued as occasion demanded and no reasonable effort has 
been spared in the dissemination of useful information regarding the different mala- 
dies dealt with by the department. 

An earnest endeavour has been made to keep pace with the rapid development of 
the country and the large increase in its live stock interests. A number of new inspec- 
tors have been engaged, and to as great an extent as possible they have been person- 
ally instructed in their various duties. In this connection I would say that great care 
is necessary in the selection of these men. The fact of a man being an experienced 
or skilful practitioner is no guarantee of his suitability for sanitary work. To fill the 
position acceptably, a veterinary must have certain attributes often lacking in the or- 


dinary veterinarian, and it is no easy matter to find individuals who, while capable 


professionally, are also possessed of these special qualifications which include, among 
others, tact, suavity, integrity, and above all else, sound commen sense. 

or various obvious reasons it is not desirable, except under special circumstances, 
to employ as inspectors, veterinarians engaged in general practice. 

The men best suited for the work are recent graduates of good class, having the 
various qualities mentioned above, not yet narrowed by local practice, sufficiently 
well equipped as to general education to be able to comprehend the scientific details 
of modern sanitary and preventive work, and if possible without encumbrances which 
may hinder their rapid transfer from place to place as outbreaks of disease or chang- 
ing conditions in this vast country demand. 

Such men are scarce in any country, and in Canada, perhaps especially so, for 
reasons on which IT need not here dwell. 

When once secured and properly trained, a good veterinary inspector is a valu- 
able asset and should be treated accordingly. He must be paid sufficiently well to in- 
duce him to remain in the service, and to improve himself with a view to promotion, 
and he must be guaranteed permanent employment. In most other countries, notably 
in the United States, veterinary inspectors are required to pass a qualifying examina- 
tion before being appointed. After appointment and proof of ability to render satis- 
factory service, they are permanent employees, and cannot be removed except for just 
cause. 

The adoption of some such system in Canada would be a great advantage to the 
service and, through it, to the large and rapidly growing live stock interests of the 
country. 


: 
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As it will be quite impossible to give, in the short time at the disposal of the 
committee, a detailed account of the work done during the past four years, I will, with 
your permission, confine myself to a short statement covering the principal points, 
first, in connection with the quarantine against outside countries, and afterwards deal- 
ing as briefly as possible with each of the various diseases towards the control of which 
our efforts are being directed. 


QUARANTINE PORTS. 


The outside quarantine service of the Dominion is naturally divided into two 
branches, one of which is intended to guard against the introduction of disease from 
Europe and other countries over seas, while the other is maintained for the purpcese 
of preventing the importation of diseased animals from the United States. 

The ports available for the importation of animals from countries other than’ 
those of North America are Halifax, St. John, Charlottetown and Quebec, on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and Vancouver and Victoira on the Pacific coast; the two latter 
however, being naturally but seldom used except for animals entering from the 
United States. Of the Atlantic ports mentioned the quarantine station at Quebec 
is by far the most important, as it is there that the majority of animals imported from 
Europe enter Canada during the season of summer navigation. This station, which 
has been in existence since 1876, is situated within the yard of Fort No. 3 at Point 
Léyvis, and, while the buildings are inexpensive, it is well planned, and has long been 
ably conducted by Dr. Couture and a staff of permanent empleyees under his control. 
It furnishes accommodation for nearly 500 cattle and about 300 sheep, and is laid out 
so as to permit of the absolute isolation of the stock of each importer. Its situation 
is excellent, and it would be an ideal quarantine station were it not for the fact that 
under existing conditions animals, after landing, must be driven for a considerable 
distance over the public highway before reaching their quarters. Owing to the peculiar 
topographical conditions it has until recently been practically impossible to remedy 
this state of affairs. Latterly the construction of the Lévis Electric Railway has sug- 
gested the possibility of conveying the animals direct from the wharf to the station 
by means of electric traction. The adoption of this plan would render the establish- 
ment one of the safest and most perfect quarantine stations in the world, and would 
greatly lessen the risk of conveying infection to animals in the neighbourhood. 

At Halifax I found the remains of a quarantine station which had for some time 
existed on the Dartmouth side of the harbour, having been constructed there at a 
time when it was possible to reach it by means of a bridge which has since been de- 
stroyed. Finding that the buildings were badly out of repair and that it was impossi- 
ble to reach it by rail from the deep water terminus, except via Windsor Junction, 
which entailed a long and expensive journey, I have, with the approval of the minister, 
succeeded in securing a suitable site in the city of Halifax on the cotton factory siding, 
easily accessible by rail from deep water. On this property, which is admirably suited 
for the purpose, a new and commodious quarantine stable has been erected, which 
will, I think, furnish sufficient accommodation for the comparatively small number of 
animals which enter via this port. 

At/St. John, New Brunswick, I found that the department had no regular quaran- 
tine station, and that the only accommodation for animals was furnished by a small 
plot of ground and several very ordinary buildings situated on the outskirts of the city, 
and held under lease by the department. As this station also could only be reached by 
driving imported animals through the public streets I thought it advisable to secure 
more suitable premises. After experiencing considerable difficulty in the selection of a 
site, a plot of ground five and three-quarter acres in extent has been leased at a nomi- 
nal rental from the Department of Railways and Canals. This, like the new grounds 
at Halifax, is situated on a railway siding, so that animals landing at St. John can 
now be conveyed to the quarantine without being allowed to come in contact with any 
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animal or thing likely to be the means of spreading disease. Two stables are in course 
of erection and the new station will, if all goes well, be ready for occupation almost 
immediately. 

At Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, where imported stock is seldom landed, 
it has not been found necessary to establish a permanent quarantine station, although 
an inspector is employed at that point. 

At Victoria, British Columbia, a lease has been secured of a small property at a 
point near the outer wharf. On this property are situated some old buildings used in 
former years by the department for quarantine purposes. These have been put in re- 
pair and slightly altered so as to furnish accommodation for any animals arriving from 
the United States, which it may be found necessary to place in quarantine. 

At Vancouver no station has as yet been erected owing to the uncertainty of local 
railway construction and the location of new stock yards at that point. As soon as 
these matters are settled it is the intention to construct at Vancouver a station similar 
to those which have been erected along the International boundary line in British 
Columbia and which I will shortly describe. 


IMPORTATIONS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


The quarantine service along the boundary between Canada and the United States — 


was found to be defective in a variety of ways, and since assuming office it has been 
necessary to devote each year a good deal of attention to its improvement. In Eastern 
Canada the number of animals imported from the United States is very small and it 
has not, therefore, been thought necessary or advisable to go to any great expense in 
the construction of quarantine stations, which, under existing regulations, are, with the 
single exception of that at Sarnia, used only for the accommodation of swine imported 
for breeding purposes. Range horses imported from west of the Mississippi river, and 
of the eastern boundary of the state of Minnesota, are admitted at Sarnia, while swine 
must enter at quarantine stations; all other animals can enter at inspection ports east 
of Rainy river without being subjected to quarantine. 

In addition to Halifax, St. John, Charlottetown and Quebec, at which, of course, 
animals from the United States will be received when necessary, the quarantine sta- 
tions in Eastern Canada are Sherbrooke and St. Johns, Quebec, Niagara Falls, Wind- 
sor and Sarnia, in Ontario. At Windsor and Niagara Falls small buildings have been 
erected by the department. At Sherbrooke a site has been secured on which it is pro- 
posed to build a small stable; while at St. Johns the number of animals brought in is 
so limited that it has scarcely been considered advisable to make permanent provision 
for their accommodation. Animals subject to inspection only, but which are not sub- 
ject to quarantine, may enter at any of the aforesaid ports, as also at Pictou, North 
Sydney and Yarmouth, N.S., St. Stephens, Woodstock and McAdam Junction, N.B., 
Comin’s Mills, Lake Megantic, Coaticook, Stanstead Junction, Mansonville, Abercorn, 
St. Armand, Rouse’s Point, Athelstane and Dundee, Que., Cornwall, Prescott, Brock- 
ville, Toronto, Bridgeburg, Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Rainy River, Ont., al- 
though, with the exception of horses originating in the eastern United States and some 
varieties of stock passing through Canada in transit to United States ports, they must 
be examined by one or other of the qualified veterinary inspectors of the department. 

In Western Canada, owing to the large importations of live stock and the peculiar 
local conditions, it has been found necessary to amend in several important respects 
the quarantine regulations which were in force four years ago. 

The institution of careful inquiries as to the origin of outbreaks of disease having 
disclosed the fact that diseased animals were being imported from the United States, it 
was decided to put an end to the ‘let pass’ system, which enabled animals to cross 
the boundary at any point, on condition of reporting at the first custom-house which 
they might reach. 

Quarantine stations have accordingly been established at North Portal, Wood 
Mountain, Willow Creck, Pendant d’Oreille, Coutts and Twin Lakes, and at each of 
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these points a veterinary surgeon is located. No live stock of any kind is permitted to 
cross the boundary at any other point in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

In Manitoba, a similar quarantine station has been erected at Emerson, the pre- 
mises formerly used there being situated at some distance from the railway and sey- 

eral miles from the boundary. 

Owing to local railway conditions, however, it has not hitherto been possible to 
prohibit altogether the entry of settlers’ stock, and of some other classes of animals, at 
various inspection points in this province, although all unbroken horses, and all swine, 
are compelled to enter the country at Emerson. 

The inspection ports referred to are Gretna, Morden, Mowbray, Crystal City, Kil- 
larney, Deloraine, Melita and Winnipeg. 

In British Columbia, stations have been erected at Gateway, Nelson and Midway, 
while inspectors are also stationed at Grand Forks and Osoyoos. Quarantined corrals 
have been erected by the railway companies at Sumas and Douglas, animals being in- 
spected there before crossing the boundary, it being the intention, as above stated, to 
provide in the near future, a quarantine station at Vancouver, which will serve, not 
only for animals brought in at these points, but for such as may arrive by boat 

It will probably be necessary in the near future, to construct quarantine stations 
at Princeton and Grand Forks, while provision will have to be made for the inspection 
of animals entering at Kingsgate, over the new Canadian Pacific Railway line from 
Spokane. 


REGULATIONS. 


The order in council embodying Animals Quarantine Regulations having been 
passed in 1897, it was found necessary, in order to meet altered conditions, to amend its 
provisions from time to time, and finally, in order to prevent confusion and misunder- 
standing, a new order was passed and came into effect on March 30, 1904. 


PERMITS TO IMPORT. 4 


Among the most important changes was one providing that intending importers 
from countries other than the United States should first obtain a permit from the 
Minister of Agriculture, as only in this way is it possible for the department to prevent, 
without attracting undue attention, the importation of animals from countries in 
which disease may happen to exist. It is also a means of furnishing very necessary 
advance information as to the number and classes of animals likely to be imported, 
and the quarantine station at which their owners decided to have them detained. 


PERIOD OF QUARANTINE, 


The period of quarantine on cattle imported from Great Britain, Ireland anJ 
the Channel Islands, has been reduced from ninety to sixty days, while remaining 
at the former figure in the case of animals imported from other countries. 

Cattle six months old or over imported from countries other than the United 
States and Mexico, are now submitted to the tuberculin test while undergoing quar- 
antine, those reacting being permanently earmarked. Clinical cases may be slaugh- 
tered, as formerly, without compensation. 


HORSES. 


Western range horses, if broken, may be admitted at any quarantine or inspec- 
tion port, the inspectors, however, having the power to detain them, and deal with 
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them as circumstances may render adyisable. Unbroken range horses can enter only 
at quarantine stations and must be accompanied by a health certificate signed by 
either a federal or state inspector, but shall nevertheless be subject to detention, dip- 
ping, testing with mallein, or other treatment which the inspector may consider ne- 
cessary. 


SWINE. 


All swine entering from the United States must now be accompanied by a cet- 
tificate signed by an inspector of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry stat- 
ing that neither swine plague nor hog cholera has existed within a radius of five miles 
of the premises in which they have been kept for a period of six months preceding 
shipment. Such swine are, nevertheless, inspected, and must undergo quarantine for 
a period of thirty days. 


MEXICAN CATTLE. 


An entirely new departure was caused by the action of some of our western stock- 
men in introducing large numbers of young cattle from the Republic of Mexico. This 
trade, which began in 1902, is in my opinion, attended with no little danger, as the 
country from which the animals come lies south of the United States Texas fever 
quarantine line. The majority of the Mexican cattle which come to Canada originate 
in the state of Chihuahua, which so far as I am able to discover, is entirely free from 
tick-fever, although cattle in the adjoining states to the west, east, north and south 
are affected. No Mexican cattle have been allowed to enter Canada unless accom- 
panied by a certificate of one of the United States inspectors, in addition to which 
they are carefully inspected before crossing into Canada. The great danger, how- 
ever, lies in the possibility of infected cattle entering Chihuahua from the neighbour- 
ing states of Coahuila and Sonora. The Mexican government, which maintains prac- 
tically no veterinary sanitary service, and is very careless about such matters, has 
now promised, however, to take steps to prevent the movement into Chihuahua of 
cattle from infected territory. . 

Should these promises not be fully carried out, I think it will be well to pro- 
hibit, in the near future, the importation to Canada of these Mexican cattle. 

As in the case of animals brought from ever seas, a permit is now necessary be- 
fore importations from Mexico are admitted. 


ANIMALS IN BOND. 


The carriage of animals in bond across some parts of Canada, from one United 
States port to another has been placed under new restrictions, much more stringent than 
those formerly in force, especial attention being paid to the inspection of hogs, and to 
the cars containing them, as also to the manner in which they are dealt with during 
their passage through Canadian territory. 

Before leaving this subject, I might mention the period of grave anxiety through 
which we passed during the prevalence of foot and mouth diseases in New England 
in 1902 and 1903. While the disease existed in New England, it was necessary to 
adopt the strongest possible precautions to prevent its introduction into Canada. A 
number of officers were appointed, with instructions to see that no animals originat- 
ing in the quarantined states were permitted to cross the frontier. All returning stock 
ears were also thoroughly cleansed and disinfected on the American side. 


EXPORT STOCK. 


Some improvements have also been effected in the methods of dealing with sticks 
intended for export. It was formerly the custom to inspect only those leaving Cana- 
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dian seaports, animals shipped from Boston, Portland and other points being allowed 
to proceed without examination. This has now been altered, the present regulations 
demanding a careful veterinary inspection by Canadian officers, of all such stock. The 
same ruling applies to sheep exported to the United States, this latter condition being 
rendered necessary by a somewhat serious outbreak of sheep scab which took place in 
Western Ontario during the winter of 1904-05, at the outset of which some diseased 
animals were unfortunately discovered among those shipped to Buffalo. 

Jn many other minor ways the regulations have been rendered more stringent, 
with the result that, while there is yet considerable room for improvement, our export 
trade has been placed on a much safer and more satisfactory basis than formerly. 

Now I have here notes on the various diseases with which we deal and if there is 
any particular disease that the committee would care to discuss this morning I think 
it would be better to let me read what I have written on it and then open the dis- 
cussion. 


By Mr. MacLaren : 


Q. What has been done with regard to glanders? I find in my riding a lot of 
horses have been shot. The animals were brought in from. some part of Western 
Canada. I would like to know the particulars with regard to that and what is being 
done ? 

A. In that particular case or shall we take up the disease of the glanders ? There 
are a yery large number of gentlemen here who, I have no doubt, are interested in 
glanders. 


By Mr. Blain : 


Q. Before you commence another subject may I ask: Is the order in council to 
which you referred as having been passed in March, 1904, very lengthy ? 

Ae lt iss 

Q. It is a long document ? 

A. Oh, yes, very long. 

Mr. Bustn.—I was going to suggest, if the document was not too lengthy, that 
it should be attached to Dr. Rutherford’s introductory remarks and printed. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Why should it not be anyway ? A page or two makes no difference ? 

A. That could easily be done, although I would prefer to wait a little because it 
is my intention to have it amended again very shortly and if it is going to be widely 
distributed it would be better to have the amended edition of the order in council than 
the old one. 


NUMBER AND DISPOSITION OF INSPECTORS. 


By Mr. Lewis : 


. How many outside inspectors have you ? 

. Besides those in this city ? 

Yes, : 

. We have in the neighbourhood of a hundred. 

Where are they principally ? 

. They are all over the country, sir, from Halifax to the Yukon. 


bPOrPOPO 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Will you be able to get that order in council revised in time to go out with 
your evidence ? 
A. I am afraid not, Mr. Wilson, it is a very delicate business, 
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Hon. Mr. Fisner.—I am sure that the order in council referred to has been pretty 
widely distributed—that is the order in council which embodies the regulations. You 
seo it is two years old and during that period it has been spread broadcast over the 
country. I would not like to say how many copies have been distributed but I think 
‘he number would amount to 12,000. : 

Dr, RutTHeErForD.—Yes. 


Hon Mr. Fisuer.—Probably from 15,000 to 20,000 copies have been sent all over 
the country, so I think the information which the order in council contains is pretty 
well known. To send it out again when it is likely to be changed in a month or two 
would be unwise. 

Dr, Ruruerrorp.—If the committee would pardon a suggestion I would say that 
my correspondence would indicate that glanders is attracting more attention through- 
out the country than anything else and it might perhaps be as well to discuss that sub- 
ject first. 


Mr. Fisner.—You had better go on to speak of glanders. 


GLANDERS IN HORSES. 


Dr. RutuHerrorp.—I regret to report that this disease, one of the most dangerous 
and insidious maladies affecting any of the domestic animals, still exists to a very 
serious extent among horses in several widely different parts of the Dominion. 

Previous to 1902 it was not dealt with by this department except in/ the Narth- 
west ‘lerritories and in one or two isolated instances elsewhere, its control being left 
to the various provinees, several of which had legislation on the subject of a more or 
_less effective character, while others gave it no attention whatever. 

In the year named, however, on ascertaining that it was threatening to become 
epizootic in some parts of Ontario and Quebec, it was resolved to bring it under the 
operation of the Animal Contagious Diseases Act. This was accordingly done, an 
exception being made in the case of Manitoba, where the legislation was of such a 
nature as to permit of its being dealt with in a fairly effective manner by the pro- 
vineial authorities, acting through their own inspectors. 


By Dr. Sproule : 


Q. Might I stop you one moment there. What distinction do you make between 
epizootic and epidemic ? 

A. Demos means people and zoon means an animal. Epidemic would be a disease 
affecting people and epizootic a disease affecting animals. 

Q. Epizootie affects people as well ? 

A. That is perfectly true, but on the whole there is that general distinction. That 
is the difference. : 


COMMUNICABILITY OF THE DISEASE. 


Since the discovery of mallein in 1890, a complete change, due to the information 
acquired through its use, has taken place in the views by modern veterinarians regard- 
ing glanders. It is now definitely known that many horses are affected while, for the 
time being, presenting no apparent symptoms, the disease being confined to the in- 
ternal organs of which the lungs are most generally involved. This being so, it goes 
without saying, that the method formerly followed in dealing with glanders and still 
in vogue in some countries, namely, the slaughter of horses showing clinical symptoms 
only, is entirely inadequate. Experience has shown that where one or more clinical 
eases are found in a stable, it is almost a certainty that some of the animals which 
have been directly or indirectly in contact with them, are also affected. Of these 
many, sooner or later develop clinical symptons and so become active centres of in- 
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fection while there is good ground for the belief that the disease can be communicated 
by animals showing no external evidence of its existence. 


CLINICAL SYMPTOMS OF GLANDERS. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale and Cariboo) : 


Q. You speak of clinical symptoms. Is that when you can sce symptoms of the 
disease ¢ 

A. Something which is evident. It follows, therefore, that any system which 
neglects these contact cases is defective and certain to result in spreading the disease, 
especially in view of the, perhaps, natural tendency shown by owners to dispose as 
soon as possible, of any animals left in their possession after the destruction of those 
visibly affected. | 


THE POLICY OF COMPENSATION. 


Where no compensation is paid for horses slaughtered the inspector dealing with 
an outbreak of glanders finds himself in a very difficult position. Owners possessed of 
any intelligence seldom object to the slaughter of animals evidently diseased, but are 
naturally opposed to the killing of those which, while reacting to mallein, remain in 
good condition and are, so far as they can see, perfectly healthy. The tendency, there- 
fore, is to refrain from testing contact horses on the theory that ‘ignorance is bliss’, 
for if tested and found to react they must be dealt with as diseased, while if presumed 
to be healthy they may be left free from restrictions. The results of such an ostrich- 
like policy are, however, bound to be eventually disastrous as may be seen from the 
following figures taken from the returns of the Board of Agriculture, which show the 
number of horses slaughtered for glanders in Great Britain under this system from 
1898 to 1904, inclusive :— 
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By Mr, Fisher: 


Q. Would you indicate the system in Great Britain under which that results? 

A. I cannot give you all the details. 

Q. Generally ? F 

A. I ean give you the system generally. When an outbreak of glanders is dis- 
covered it is reported to the local authorities. A veterinary inspector, or in some cases 
a veterinary surgeon is communicated with and the local authorities have power to 
order the slaughter of horses affected, clinically affected with glanders, and these 
horses are slaughtered, a very small compensation being paid. 


THE MALLZIN TEST. 


Q. In determining whether the horses shall be slaughtered do they depend upon 
the ocular evidence or the mallein test? 

A. They depend upon the ocular evidence or, where the clinical symptoms shown 
are not>sufticiently clear, they apply the mallein test. 
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Q. They do not apply the mallein test to animals that show no clinical symptoms? 

A. Not officially, but as I will show later, they do it privately with most disastrous 
results. 

The steady progress made by the disease under a similar policy, as evidenced by 
the experience of Manitoba and other infected districts, furnishes additional convinc- 
ing proof of the folly of ignoring the constant and very real danger connected with 
the contact horse even when he is absolutely free from visible symptoms of glanders. 

It is known that a proportion of such horses as react to mallein when first tested 
subsequently. cease to show even that evidence of disease, having, to all appearance, 
overcome the infection. Beginning in 1902 it was decided, in default of compensa- 
tion, to institute a system of carefully testing all eontact horses and subsequently 
retesting such as reacted with a view to releasing those ceasing to react at the second 
or third test, and destroying those in which the reaction persisted. 

In my reports for the years 1903 and 1904, may be seen a complete record of the 
work done in carrying out this policy of retesting which taxed the energies of our 
cfficers to the utmost. The results achieved, while showing a great improvement on 
the old methods, were in no degree commensurate with the risk and labour insep- 
arable from such a policy, especially in the newer and more sparsely settled portions 
of the Dominion. 


CEASED REACTORS. 


After a trial extending, as above indicated, over two years, this system was found 
to be unworkable and far from satisfactory, inasmuch as it was shown to be practically 
impossible to keep reacting horses under such close observation as might offer com- 
parative freedom from the risk of spreading infection. Among groups of reactors held 
for further tests, one or more are likely to develop clinical symptoms, thus becoming 
virulent centres of infection, not only endangering the other reactors with which they 
are in actual contact, they being in no way immune from reinfection, but through the 
various indirect channels with which horsemen are familiar, threatening the health 
of other animals not actually housed with them. More recently, frequent proofs have 
been furnished that many of even the so-called ceased reactors can be by no means 
looked upon as permanently cured. Several serious outbreaks can be traced directly 
to such horses, and making due allowance for the possibility of reinfection from out- 
side sources, I may say that [ am in possession of what I consider to be indisputable 
evidence in confirmation of the view that these animals are exceedingly dangerous. 
The risk attending their release is greatly increased by the tendency almost invariably 
shown by owners to dispose of them at the first available opportunity, when, falling 
into the hands of unsuspecting persons, they frequently introduce the disease among 
their new stable companions. 

The policy of retesting reactors having thus been fairly tried and found want- 
ing, while that of slaughtering clinical cases and ignoring contact horses had proved 
worse than useless, there remained the alternative of leaving the disease alone to spread 
as opportunity offered, or.of applying the only practical and at the same time the only 
scientific remedy, namely, the destruction of all horses giving a typical mallein 
reaction whether presenting any external manifestation of glanders or not. 


, 


PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION. 


Having decided on the latter course, the minister obtained from Parliament dur- 
- ing the session of 1904, the necessary authority by an amendment to the Animal 
Contagious Diseases Act, and at the same time, secured the increased appropriation 
required for purposes of compensation. This was fixed by the Act at two-thirds of the 
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actual value of the animal in the state of health, such value being limited in the case 
of ordinary horses to $150 and in the case of pure bred horses, $300. 

On the principle that a horse showing clinical symptoms of glanders is not only 
absolutely valueless, but is a constant source of danger to all other horses as well as 
to its owner, his family, and any other human beings who may directly or indirectly 
be exposed to the contagion, it was at first decided to pay no compensation for cases 
of this class. The order in council of September 19, 1904, which brought the new 
policy into force, therefore, contained a provision to that effect. It was soon 
apparent, however that in order to secure early information as to the existence of 
glanders and to enable our inspectors to carry out the law without undue and dan- 
gerous friction, it would be necessary to amend the regulations so as to permit of 
the payment of compensation for all animals slaughtered in accordance with the 
Act. This was accordingly done, and on March 25, 1905, the following regulations 
were put in force :— : 


“DOMINION OF CANADA. 
“REGULATIONS RELATING TO GLANDERS. 


“By Order in Council dated 25th March, 1905, in virtue of “ The Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, 1903.” 


“1. No animal which is affected with or has been exposed to glanders shall be 
permitted to run at large or to come into contact with any animal which is not so 
affected. 

“9. Any veterinary inspector may declare to be an infected place within the mean- 
ing of the “ Animal Contagious Diseases Act, 1903,” any steamship, or steam or other 
vessel, or any place or premises where the contagion of glanders is known or suspected 
to exist. 

“3. No horse, mule or ass shall be removed out of an infected place without a 
license signed by an inspector. 

‘4. Veterinary inspectors are hereby authorized to inspect and to subject to the 
mallein test any horses, mules or asses affected with glanders or suspected of being so 
affected or which have been in contact with animals so affected or suspected of being 
so affected, or which have been in any way whatsoever exposed to the contagion or 
infection of the disease of glanders, and for the purpose of making such inspection or 
test to order any such animals to be collected, detained or isolated. 

5. Horses, mules or asses affected with glanders, whether such animals show 
clinical symptoms of the disease, or react to the mallein test without showing such 
symptoms, shall, on an order signed by a duly appointed inspector of the Department 
of Agriculture, be forthwith slaughtered and the carcasses disposed of as in such order 
prescribed, compensation to be paid the owners of such animals if and when the 
Act so provides. 

‘In the event of the owner objecting to the slaughter of animals which re-act 
to mallein, but show no clinical symptoms of glanders, the inspector may order such 
animals to be kept in close quarantine and re-tested, such re-tests, however, in no case 
to exceed two in number and to be completed within four months of the first test, 
provided, however, that owners deciding to have their animals quarantined rather than 
slaughtered shall forfeit the right to compensation. 

‘7, Horses, mules or asses re-acting to the third test with mallein shall be forth- 
with slaughtered on an order signed by an inspector, and the carcasses disposed of as 
ordered. 

‘8. Inspectors are hereby authorized to permit owners of horses, mules or asses 
which give no reaction to the third test with mallein, and which have at no time shown 
any clinical symptoms of glanders, to retain and use such animals subject to the con- 
ditions contained in the license signed by the inspector. 
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‘9. Before an order is made for the payment of compensation in any of the cases 
aforesaid, there must be produced to the Minister of Agriculture a satisfactory report, 
osder for slaughter, certificate of valuation and slaughter, and certificate of cleansing 
and disinfection, all signed by an inspector. 

‘410. The certificate of an inspector to the effect that an animal has re-acted to the 
malletin test or has shown clinical symptoms of glanders, shall, for the purpose of the 
said Act and of this order be prima facie evidence in all courts of justice and else- 
where of the matter certified. 

‘11. Every yard, stable, outhouse or other place or premises, and every wagon, 
cart, carriage, car or other vehicle and every utensil or other thing affected with 
glanders shall be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected by and at the expense of the 
owner or occupier, in a manner satisfactory to a veterinary inspector. 


fs (Ge, JR OMES OMe a ONeID), 
‘Veterinary Director General. 
‘Department of Agriculture, Ottawa.’ 


Since the policy of compensation was adopted many outbreaks have been reported 
and dealt with by our inspectors. Some of these occurred in parts of the Dominion 
where, so far as the department was concerned, the existence of the disease had not 
previously been suspected. 


PROPORTION AND MAXIMUM OF COMPENSATION PAID. 


By Dr. Sproule: 


Q. You have mentioned already, but I did not hear it distinctly, the maximum 
amount which is paid in compensation, one-third of its value, I think you said? 

A. Two-thirds. 

A. Yes, up to $150. The highest price is $150 in the case of an ordinary bred 
horse, but in the case of a pure bred horse it is double that figure. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. Is it the inspector who fixes the price? 
A. Yes, in every case. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. In case of a dispute as to price, has he got arbitrary powers? 

A. It is absolutely necessary to have that power. 

There is no doubt that, so long as a policy of slaughter without compensation was 
in force, the tendency of the owners, and even some veterinarians was to conceal the 
existence of glanders and to dispose of the suspected animals as quickly as possible. 

On the other hand, it can be readily understood that the adoption of a policy 
of paying for slaughtered animals has encouraged owners and veterinarians to report 
much more freely the existence of the disease. A serious outbreak in the Saguenay 
‘district has never been reported, although the disease had been raging for a number of 
years, while no one ever suspected the existence of glanders to any serious extent 
in British Columbia, although, as our figures show, a considerable number of diseased 
horses have been destroyed in that province during the year just past. 

Again the true state of affairs in Manitoba, as brought to light by our inspectors 
jn that province since the work was taken over by this department from the pro- 
vincial authorities in February, 1905, came as a very great surprise. For twenty 
years the Diseases of Animals Act of Manitoba was indubitably the best in the 
Dominion, and the work of dealing with glanders was supposed to have been carried 
on in an intelligent and systematic manner. It was not, however, the policy of the 
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provincial authorities to destroy reactors, clinical cases only being killed, while in 
some cases contact horses were tested and kept under supervision, and in others they 


’ were allowed to go without further attempt at control. 


The results of pursuing such a policy are very evident as will be seen by a refer- 
ence to the figures accompanying this evidence. 

So far as it is possible to judge at this comparatively early date after its adop- 
tion, the new policy is likely to prove successful in securing the object sought, namely, 
the complete eradication of glanders. In those districts where the disease has been 
prevalent and where people have for many years been heavy losers from its effects the 
new regulations are giving great satisfaction, and intelligent horse owners freely ex- 
press their approval of the change. 

In other parts of the country where glanders has but recently appeared, it is some- 
times claimed that there is no crying necessity for such stringent measures. The argu- 
ment is advanced that the disease has existed in Canada and in other countries for 
many years without becoming epizootic or causing a loss of horse flesh as great as that 
resulting from the present operation of our inspectors. As can easily be shown, how- 
ever, this contention is not well founded. The statistics of European countries, where 
these are reliable, show conclusively that glanders, under modern conditions, when dealt 
with by the effective methods generally in use, is exceedingly difficult to control. The 
figures already quoted from the returns of the Board of Agriculture of Great Britain 
indicate the futility of half measures. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington) : 


Q. Have you the statistics for all Canada ? 

A. Yes, I have them here, that is during the last four years. 

Q. For each province ? 

A. As I said at the beginning the Dominion did not deal with this matter until © 
1902 except in the Northwest Territories. 

Q. Have you got the statistics since that time for each province ? 

A. Yes, I have those figures. As far as our work is concerned you will under- 
stand. 

Q. In the first part of your address you claimed that the disease existed in some 
parts of the province of Ontario. Can you state what parts ? 

A. Yes, I can give you that in a moment. 

A strong effort is now being made to induce the British authorities to introduce 
the policy now followed in Canada as is evidenced by the following extract from a re- 
view of the report of the Board of Agriculture which appeared in the London Lancet 
on July 5, 1905 :-— 

‘Glanders is admittedly on the increase, and it is time that some radical measures 
were taken to control the disease. In 1894 there were only 502 outbreaks reported, but 
in 1904 these had increased to 1,539, and 2,658 horses were killed as glandered. More 
power ought certainly to be given to the veterinary inspectors to test the in-contact 
horses with mallein, as by this agent an almost infallible diagnosis can be made within 
94, or at most 48 hours. The expense, although great the first year, would not be ex- 
cessive if allowed to spread over a period of years; and where a preventable disease, 
which also causes the death of numbers of human beings each year, is concerned, the 
cost ought certainly not to be considered too seriously as the reason why it should not be 
taken thoroughly in hand.’ 

If it is possible for glanders to extend its ravages to such an extent in a country 
like England, it is not difficult to understand why I have deemed it necessary to advise 
the adoption of the policy now in operation in Canada where the geographical and 
economic conditions are so much less favourable to the systematic supervision of sus- 
pected cases. i 

Tn localities where the nature of the disease has not been recognized, and where no 
intelligent efforts have been directed towards its control, the results have invariably 
been disastrous. 
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As an instance of this, I would again refer to the experience of the Saguenay Lum- 
ber Company, the secretary of which reports a loss by death in less than four years of 
upwards of fifty head of valuable horses, all of which, according to him, died from 
glanders. Not only did these horses die, but the whole district in which they were kept 

. has become infected to such an extent as to render it almost an impossibility to stamp 
out the disease without destreying an overwhelming majority of the horses therein. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Where is that, doctor ? 

A. In the Saguenay county. 

Q. Near Lake St. John ? 

A. Southeast of Lake St. John, down along the Saguenay river and along the 
coast from Chicoutimi. 

This is the point that Mr. Maclaren was interested in. 


THE SPREAD OF GLANDERS. 


There are several points in connection with the spread of glanders which must be 
considered in dealing with the statements made by opponents of our present policy. 
One of these, and perhaps the most important, is the great change which has taken 
place of recent years in regard to the transportation of horses from place to place. 
Granting that in communities, and especially farming communities where new horses, 
with the exception perhaps of valuable breeding stock, are but seldom introduced, 
immunity from glanders may be long enjoyed, I would remind you that the violent 
fluctuations in the value of horse flesh which have characterized the last twelve years 
have led to the movement of large numbers of these animals from various parts of this 
continent to other places, and that, by this means, the disease has obtained a foothold 
in many districts where it was formerly unknown. 


I am satisfied that never before have conditions been so favourable for the spread — 


of glanders as they now are when it is possible to transport horses for thousands of 
miles with comparative ease and at a small fraction of the cost formerly necessary. 

Among the most dangerous and persistent agents in the dissemination of glanders 
and other diseases are the range horses, which during the last ten years have been 
shipped from the western states in large numbers to supply the temporary shortages 
arising from the unfortunate cessation of breeding which resulted from a depression of 
prices in the early nineties. 

The mortality from the disease on the range itself is not very great, the conditions 
being favourable to its maintaining a latent form, but it soon develops when the in- 
fected animals are broken, stabled and put to work, as has been demonstrated again 
and again; a chain of outbreaks having frequently, followed exactly the route taken by 
one of the numerous itinerant bands of broncos imported for the purpose of being 
peddled to farmers. 

While inspection at the boundary is enforced, it is, in many cases, impossible to 
detect the existence of glanders without the aid of mallein. Although involving con- 
siderable inconvenience to importers it would almost appear necessary to make pro- 
vision for the testing of all horses introduced from the other side. 

In many states of the union no serious attempt is made by the authorities to deal 
in an effective way with outbreaks of glanders, and as a result a good deal of private 
testing is carried on, the reactors being subsequently disposed of as soon as 
possible. As such horses are sold at a sacrifice, they are, as a rule, quickly picked 
up, and there is no doubt that some of them are brought into Canada either by per- 
sons ignorant as to their true condition, or unscrupulous enough to run the risk of 
having them pass inspection at the boundary before the disease has developed suffi- 
ciently to admit of its existence being detected by ordinary method. 
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‘ The dissemination of glanders in modern times is, beyond question, largely 
assisted through the agency of private mallein tests conducted by unscrupulous horse 
owners and veterinarians. 

Leading authorities in London, the great hot-bed of glanders in Britain, attri- 
bute largely to this cause the rapid spread of the disease and the occurrence of out- 
breaks in the most unexpected places. The practice was rapidly coming into vogue 
in Canada, and is yet, I fear, practised to some extent although reputable veteri- 
narians have ceased to indulge in private testing since the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act was amended in 1903, requiring them to report all cases of contagious 
disease coming under their observation. 

The promptitude now shown by the department in sending inspectors to investi- 
gate all reported outbreaks has also done much to prevent private testing and at- 
tempts at the treatment of suspicious cases. 

While realizing to the full the serious nature of our present operations, and the 
large expenditures necessary to carry them on, I cannot conscientiously, as a re- 
sponsible official, reeommend any change in the present system. To revert to the 
former conditions of affairs would simply be to court disaster. It is true that the 
expenditure this year has been very large, exceeding altogether, for reasons explained 
above, the sum which I had considered would be sufficient, but I feel certain that 
the amount of money necessary will become less yearly and that we will finally, if 
the work is honestly and faithfully carried out, be able to congratulate ourselves and 
the country on the practical eradication of what is now one of the most serious causes 
of loss to the Canadian owner of horse flesh. 


COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES. 


Compared with the amounts spent by other countries in stamping out diseases of 
_ animals our expenditures is very moderate. Great Britain paid in compensation for 
eattle slaughtered for rinderpest between 1865 and 1868 over $5,500,000, while the 
eost of eradicating pleuro-pneumonia involved an outlay in compensation alone of 
nearly two million dollars. To stamp out the recent outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease in New England cost the United States government $1,500,000, and this ex- 
penditure, though large, was doubtless true economy in view of the recent statement 
of the president of the British Board of Agriculture that that disease had, since 1890, 
eost the farmers of Great Britain over $12,000,000. 

In this connection I would refer you to the ratio of decrease in the amounts 
expended for compensation in connection with hog cholera, since the adoption of the 
energetic policy which has been pursued by the department since 1902 :— 
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These results have been achieved in spite of many complaints made by owners 
and dealers in hogs, who considered our policy unnecessarily severe, while many 
people also thought that the expenditure incurred was unjustifiable. The results, 
however, are such as tg show that we are right, and I am confident that similar 
benefit will follow the consistent carrying out of the present regulations re glanders. 
No great victory of any kind has ever been won by following a half-hearted policy. 
This is especially true of campaigns against contagious disease, whether of man or 
animals, and has already been demonstrated times without number. 


By Mr. Maclaren: 
Q. Tell us where those horses that were shipped into my riding and caused so 
much trouble, came from? 
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A. They came from western Canada latterly, although in my opinion the disease 
was originally brought into that particular district from which these horses came by 
animals from Montana. 

Q. Were they broncos ? 

A. They are what you call range horses. They are not exactly broncos; many of 
them are Percheron grades. 

How many horses were diseased? 
In that particular district? 

Yes, 

Forty head. 

In wy riding? 

le think so: 


POPOPO 


MEANS OF INFECTION. 
By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. How does the infection take place from horses ? 

A. Well, it will take place in a great many different ways. It will take place of 
course by inoculation, it will take place by ingestion, but I think the most frequent 
mode of infection is probably by inhalation. 

Q. Would there be any danger in a public drinking fountgin for horses? 

A. Yes, there is, although I do not think that the danger in a public drinking 
fountain where the water is always running is as great as is generally supposed. Still, 
there is no question about there being danger there. 


By Mr. Maclaren: 


Q. Have you still got the county of Perth under observation? 

A. We are keeping everything under pretty close observation. We have killed 
every animal that reacted, I think, and as far as ] am aware that outbreak is under 
absolute control. 

Q. How is it in other parts of western Ontario? 

A. We have managed to control every outbreak in western Ontario. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. Is there any danger among horses grazing upon the prairie? 

A. You know as a practical man that it would be fortuitous. If one animal with 
a nasal discharge happens to be grazing and rubs its nose against something and an- 
other horse happens to come along and gets in contact with the same grass or the 
same post, there certainly would be danger. 


By Dr. Black: 


Q. Are there sporadic cases, or does it suddenly affect other horses? 

A. No, there is no such thing as spontaneous origination of the disease, 
Q. Do you often have sporadic cases that are epidemic? 

A. Quite frequently we deal with isolated cases. 


By Mr. Maclaren: 


Q. Where horses are shipped from one part of Canada to other counties, is there 
any inspection to ascertain whether they have glanders or not before they are eallowed 
to be shipped? : 

A. Do you mean from one section of the country to the other? 

QS Yes: 
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A. That is one of the difficulties that we have met with. You all know the 
country geographically. Take that district in Southern Alberta, Mr. Maclean, where 
those horses that went to your district originated. Take that district, roughly speaking 
- below the printing of the word ‘ Alberta,’ on the map, and extending as far east as the 
fourth meridian on the east, the international boundary on the south, and the Rocky 
mountains on the west. That is a district I would rather like to quarantine for various 
reasons, not only on account of glanders but on account of maladie du coit. If that 
district were quarantined and the shipment of horses forbidden, the market in north- 
ern Alberta, and in the provinces of Saskatchewan, Manitoba and British Columbia, 
which the owners of horses in Southern Alberta at present utilize, would be forbidden 
to them while at the same time it would remain open to the people in Montana, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Nebraska, and North Dakota, where conditions as regards 
disease are certainly no better, and in my opinion are somewhat worse than they are in 
our own territory. So that it would be a very difficult matter to quarantine—a matier 
requiring very careful consideration—that district in Southern Alberta and leave the 
market open to the United States people. 


IMPORTATION OF LOW GRADE HORSES. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. You referred to the matter of the importation of what we call cayuses ? 

A. I do not think I mentioned them. 

Q. Well bronchos as you call them, it is about the same thing. As I understand 
it at the present time those horses cannot come into Canada except at a valuation of 
$50 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And there is 20 per cent duty, making $10 they have to pay the Customs? 

Ac Yes: 

Q. Would it be possible for you to adopt such regulations as would stop the im- 
portation of such horses that are not worth $50, but have a value of that amount 
placed on them by the customs people. There is a very considerable number of such 
horses coming in and I know the horsemen of British Columbia would like to keep 
them out altogether ? 

A. The horsemen would ? 

Q. Yes. I would like you to refer to that at some point. 

A. Of course there is this about it, Mr. Ross. It is not only the cheap horse, the 
poor looking horse, which is capable of introducing glanders. Any horse is capable 
of introducing the disease and it is impossible by ordinary clinical examination, or 
physicial examination of a horse, for a veterinarian, no matter how skilful he may be, 
to tell whether it is affected with glanders or not. 

Q. I understand that ; but those bronchos could be quarantined when they come 
over the boundary line at the expense of the owners of the horses 2 

A. Yes, we do that as much as we can. It is a very difficult matter to hold a band 
of horses of that kind, sometimes five or six hundred, and even more coming in to- 
gether. We have built corrals as you know at a great many points and we hold those 
horses. 

Q. At the expense of the owner ? 

A. We build the corrals at the expense of the department. 

Q. But the expense of keeping the horses ? 

A. They are held at the expense of the owners, but the supply of fodder for a 
number of horses of that kind is a very serious item at those boundary points. 

Q. But, doctor, you are no doubt aware that fellows go to the ranges and pick up 
horses for a dollar and a dollar and a quarter each. They get a lot of scrub horses and 
they bring them to the boundary line, where they pay $10 duty and thus have $10 or 
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$12 horses when they get to the other side. I think, as you mention in your report, 
that those horses are liable to spread the glanders and that they might very properly 
be quarantined in all cases ? 

A. Well, here are the regulations in regard to the importation of horses, and I 
shall be very glad to get any suggestion, and I am sure the minister also will be, as 
to how to regulate the importation of them : 

‘Horses, mules and asses which have originated in, or passed through, the repub- 
lic of Mexico, or that portion of the United States lying west of the Mississippi river, 
and of the eastern boundary of the state of Minnesota, shall be inspected, and if gentle 
and thoroughly broken to harness or saddle, may be admitted at any quarantine or 
inspection port, as follows :—(Then follows a list of ports and the regulations go on 
to say) : 

‘Tnspectors shall, however, in any case have the power to detain, isolate, submit 
to the mallein test, dip, or otherwise treat such horses, mules, and asses as they may 
have reason to believe or suspect are affected with, or have been exposed to, infectious 
or contagious disease.’ : 

Q. The point I want to make is this : The horses that are brought wholesale from 
the ranges have not been bred on farms. When they reach the Customs port of entry 
tiey are of a less value than $50, they are $10 and $12 horses and care should be taken 
to prevent their admission ? 

A. I am just coming to those horses now: ‘ Branded, or range western horses, 
other than those which are gentle and thoroughly broken to harness or saddle.’ Now 
the idea of putting that in was that in the case of a horse which is thoroughly broken to 
harness or saddle, our inspector can walk up, take hold of and make a close physical 
examination of him which of course, as you know, cannot be done with a bronco. Now, 
horses other than those which are gentle and thoroughly broken to harness or saddle 
may be admitted only at the following ports: Sarnia, Ont.; Emerson, Man.; North 
Portal, Wood Mountain, Pendant d’Oreille, Coutts and Twin Lakes, Northwest Ter- 
ritories ; Gateway, Rossland, Nelson, Grand Forks, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C., 
subject to the following regulations : ‘Such horses must be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate signed by a veterinarian of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry or by 
a state veterinarian stating that they are free from infectious and contagious disease, 
and that no infectious or contagious disease of horses has existed in the district whence 
they have come, for the period of six months immediately preceding the date of their 
removal therefrom. Z 

“Owners or persons in charge shall afford to inspectors every facility and assistance 
for inspecting and otherwise dealing with such horses and shall secure and handle them 
as directed by the inspectors. 

‘Such horses shall, in-all cases, be subject to detention for such period as the in- 
spectors may deem necessary to determine whether they are free from infectious and 
contagious disease, and shall be isolated, submitted to the mallein test, dipped or other- 
wise treated if the inspector so orders.’ 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Q. Well, doctor, do you think that these regulations are being rigidly enforced ? 

A. They are optional, you see. 

Q. Well, why not rigidly enforce them against range horses ? 

A. Those that are not optional are being rigidly enforced. That is to say that no 
horse can come in there unaccompanied by a certificate, no unbroken range horse can 
come in at any of those points. 

Q. Those are not optional ? 

A. Those are not optional. 

Q. Do you get certificates ? 

A. We get certificates. 
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Q. Do you not think it would be better if more publicity were given to this mat- 
ter through the press? A great many people do not know the danger involved. If it 
was written up to the press and the public warned regarding this particular disease 
it would be a good thing to do? 

A. It is just a matter of opinion. If you could see, as I see, the comments that 
are made by papers in other countries whenever the slightest little paragraph gets out 
as to disease among Canadian animals, you would appreciate my reason for telling 
my inspectors they must not have newspaper interviews. 

Q. That may be, but what about the man who has bought one of these foreign 
animals and had to shoot the whole of his horses and only gets two-thirds of the value? 

A. It is a matter of opinion, you know. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Have you traced any cases to the United States? 
A. Yes, a large number. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka) : 


Q. Would it not be better to forbid the importation of these hacks that are brought 
in and carried all through the country ? I happened to be out at the coast last fall and 
saw a lot of horses being brought in and I am pretty safe in saying the whole lot 
would not be worth $25. They were in charge of a gypsy and were a lot of worn out 
hacks so poor that they could hardly walk. 

No answer. 


By Mr. Maclaren: 


Q. I think this matter should get more publicity and it would make people more 
careful. I think there are comparatively few who know the danger? 

A. I might explain, Mr. Maclaren, that my report is a public document and is 
published every year. “ 


Mr. Mactaren.—I know, but every farmer in the country does not see that. 


By Dr. Sproule: 


Q. If I understand the law it is that a horse of less value than $50 cannot be 
imported. 

A. It is a customs regulation. 

Q. Is it possible or probable that people would file horses not worth more than 
$20, and in order to get them in this country would pay $10 duty and raise the value 
to $50. 

A. That is often done. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—If I may say so, I think Mr. Ross is a little wrong. The 
customs law as passed last session, cr the session before, absolutely forbids the im- 
portation of horses under a value of $50, and the customs appraiser would have a per- 
fect right to appraise an animal. They would have a perfect right to say ‘this animal 
is less than $50 value and cannot come in.’ 


Mr. Ross.—They do not exercise the sight. 


Hon. Mr. FisHer.—I do not think they do exercise the right, but still it is the 
law and they might do so. I tell our veterinary officers not to deal with that matter 
at all; it rests with the customs officers. Our officers therefore simply deal with a 
diseased animal pathos: any regard to the customs laws. 
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Q. Are those horses inspected before they are allowed to come in? 
IN MES. 


POSSIBILITY OF CURING GLANDERS. 
By Mr. Lewis: 

Q. Does this disease attack a certain class of horses especially ? 

AG No. ‘ 

Q. Can the disease be cured ? 

A. Well, that is a question which I cannot answer definitely. Since the discovery 
of mallein in 1890 by the original investigator that question has engaged the atten- 
tion of the leading comparative pathologists of the world. It was held by a number 
especially of the French school who stand very high as veterinarians, that repeated 
injections of mallein in cases not too far advanced had a definite curative effect. This 
was combated by others and the discussion went on for a good many years. .It was 
finally taken up by Sir Johu McFadyean as the head of the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege in London and the British Board of Agriculture conducted a series of experi- 
ments along those lines. The consensus of opinion was that a limited number of 
horses which do not react above a certain figure in the first test of mallein, and which 
on being subsequently tested had nevertheless ceased to react altogether, were really 
cured, or to put it perhaps more correctly, they recovered. Whether the recovery was 
due to the mallein or whether it was spontaneous, the general impression was that 
these horses receovered. That view prevailed, although there was always a conservative 
element among veterinarians who were a little bit afraid. They had their doubts cer- 
tainly, and as time went on those doubts have increased. Our experience, especially 
in 1902, 1903, 1904 and 1905, in Canada, has completely converted me to the opposite 
view. I am satisfied that a horse even where there is a cessation of reaction is by no 
means certainly cured, and that it is not a safe animal to have at all. 

Q. It might be interesting to the community at this point to learn what is the 
meaning of mallein, and of reaction, and of clinical symptoms? 


Mr. Mactaren. I think when an outbreak occurs the facts should be given to 
the publie. 


Dr. RutTuerrorD. That is a question of policy, Mr. Maclaren, with which I have 
nothing whatever to do. It is not for me to say whether I shall go out on the house 
tops and announce every time there is an outbreak of hog cholera or glanders. I am 
a publie servant, but if this committee decides, without any reference to me or con- 
sultation whatever with the minister, that it is in the publie interest to advertise 
these matters if I am direeted so to do I will certainly comply. But that has nothing 
to do with my work. 


Mr. Maciaren.—I was going to ask the Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.— There was a discussion a little while ago over the publication 
of the evidence of this committee, and I think we had better await thea outcome of 
that. This point does not relate at all to Dr. Rutherford’s evidence, and I think we had 
better proceed with that. 


DEFINITION OF ‘ MALLEIN,’ ‘ REACTION’ AND ‘ CLINICAL SYMPTOMS.’ 
By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. I would like to have an explanation of the word ‘ mallein,’ of ‘ reaction,’ and 
of what ‘clinical symptoms’ are so that any farmer can understand it. 

A. Mallein is the glycerinized extract of cultures of the bacillus mallei. During 
its preparation it is sterilized and contains no living germs, and, therefore it cannot 
communicate disease to a healthy animal. 
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The injection of an appropriate dose of mallein under the skin of an animal 
affected with glanders or farcy is followed by double reaction, either form of which 
may be diagnostic, namely—a rise in temperature or a painful edematous swelling 
at the point of inoculation, gradually increasing in size for a period of 24 hours or 
longer. Kither form of reaction is usually accompanied by more or less debility. 
Animals that are not affected with glanders or farcy suffer no inconvenience and pre- 
sent no reaction. In advanced cases where the disease has permeated the whole system 
the reaction may be very slight or altogether absent. It must be borne in mind that 
in cases where there is abnormally high temperature and necessity prevents delay in 
applying the test, a lowering of the temperature should be considered as suspicious, 
and the animals held under observation for a re-test under normal conditions. 

To obtain the normal temperature of the animals we tested, at least two tempera- 
tures, three hours apart, should be taken on the day the mallein is to be injected. The 
requisite dose should be injected under the skin with a hypodermic syringe that has 
been previously sterilized. The most convenient point of injection is the side of the 
neck, the local reaction being more prominent in this region. Thg skin at the point 
of injection should be saturated with an antiseptic solution before the injection is 
made. The most convenient agents for the sterilization of the syringe and the satura- 
tion of the skin are, carbolic acid or creolin in solution. The solution is made by 
the addition of one part of carbolic acid or of creolin to twenty parts of water. The 
lyypodermie needle should be dipped in the antiseptic solution after each injection 
before proceeding to again fill the syringe or inject another animal. After injection 
five temperatures should be taken at intervals of three hours, commencing with the 
eighth hour. The mallein solution as sent out is ready for use. Each botle contains 
one dose of mallein solution, two and one-half cubic centimetres, or about 40 minims. 
The date of each bottle indicates the limit of time during which the contents should 
be considered reliable for diagnostic purposes. 


By Mr. Ross : 


Q. Mallein then is the manufactured article ? 

HAY Yes: 

Q. They do not get it from the diseased horse ? 

A. Oh, no, not at all, although they obtain the bacilli originally from the diseased 


horse. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Would the farmers not understand it better if it were said to be the same as 
yaecine virus which is used for small-pox ? 

A. It is something the same but not exactly the same. That would not be an an- 
swer. It is a preparation without the bacillus itself. There is no possibility of mal- 
lein, if properly manufactured, being the means of conveying the bacillus into the 


system of the horse. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. The horse could not get glanders from injecting the mallein ? 
A. No, not at all, it is impossible, from the nature of its preparation. The mallein 
is injected under the skin of the horse. 


By an Honourable Member : 


Q. What part of the horse ? 

A. Any part of the horse, but it is generally done on the side of the neck, as being 
most convenient, and the skin there being thin. That injection is usually made in the 
evening. As I have told you, before the injection several preliminary temperatures 
are taken so as to arrive at the normal temperature of the animal. 
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By Mr. Ross : 


Q. Is that done with an ordinary thermometer ? 

A. Yes. As nearly as possible the normal temperature is taken and this injection 
is made in the evening. The next morning, about eight hours afterwards, the veterin- 
arian begins to take the temperature. Jf the horse is affected with glanders there will 
be a rise. The temperature will go up, and about noon or in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day it may register from a normal of 100 or 101 up to 103, 104, 105 and in some 
eases perhaps 106. At the same time in the great majority of horses there is a swell- 
ing at the point of inoculation, - 


By Mr. Lewis : 


Q. That is the way the horse is affected 2 

A. That is the way the horse is affected; there is a stiffening also, sometimes a 
distinct lameness on that side showing the mallein’s effect. There is general uneasi- 
ness, malaise, depression. The horse is dejected and does not want to eat. He is very 
unhappy generally Wad this condition continues for some time. The swelling in a case 
of glanders at the point of inoculation will generally be larger on the second day than 
it was on the first. In any horse that is injected with mallein even if quite healthy, 
there will be a small swelling at the point of inoculation. In most cases it will not be 
over a couple of inches in diameter. It is comparatively free from painful sensation 
but the Jocal reaction which I have described combined with the symptoms, form 
almost positive evidence of the existence of glanders in some form or other in the 
system of that horse. 

Q. Is the reaction not greater in a high-blooded horse ? 

A. It does not seem to make any difference. 

Q. You did not give the clinical symptoms of a horse afflicted with glanders ? 

A. Of course the clinical symptoms of a horse affected with glanders were former- 
ly looked upon, or rather the absence of the clinical symptoms was formerly looked up- 
on, as evidence that the horse was not diseased. You understand that that day has 
passed away and that a great many cases of glanders show no external evidence what- 
ever. As a rule the first clinical symptom shown is a tumefaction of the sub-maxil- 
lary lymphatic gland. 


By Mr. Ross : 


Q. Hear, hear. 
A. I had forgotten if you will excuse me, gentlemen. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


T suggested to the doctor some time ago to avoid technical names. 

A. There is a small gland which is situated on the inside of the lower jaw bone 
on each side which is known by the name I mentioned. That gland which is always” 
easily detected by any horseman, because enlarged and hard and feels very often as if 
jt were attached to the bone itself instead of being movable and freed. If close obser- 
vation is made it will invariably be found to be accompanied by a slight nasal dis- 
charge. It may be so slight as not to attact the attention of the owner or the groom 
or anybody else. It is almost invariably the case that with an abnormal enlargement 
of that gland there is a little nasal discharge. It may only be occasional. but it is 
there, and a close examination of the membranes of the nose would show a slight 
tumefaction, a slight reddening and irritation, but hardly an inflammation. Now that 
can go on for a long, long time, it may go on for years, and that horse although he is 
not showing any other symptoms, is really infective. : 


By Dr. Black : 
Q. Is he capable of disseminating disease ? 
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A. He is capable of disseminating the disease. As the disease advances this dis- 
charge becomes more pronounced. A little discharge from the eye will also be noticed. 
In an acute case of glanders the animal becomes rapidly emaciated, and the discharge 
becomes profuse from both nostrils. Ulceration takes place inside the nose and the 
membranes of the n@se—ulceration so intense that I have seen inside of three days in 


an animal apparently healthy an aperture in the membrane between the two nostrils, 
two inches in diameter. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Three days from what? 
A. Three days from the time that animal appeared in perfect health, the disease 


advanced so rapidly that there was an aperture between the nostrils of the size I have 
stated ? 


By Dr. Black: 
Q. That is in an acute case? 
A. Yes. In such a case there is a loss of appetite, a swelling of the legs, and a 
general bad condition of health followed, of course, very rapidly by death. Some of 


these cases break out in repulsive and loathsome sores all over the body. I do not 
think there is any more miserable object than one of these acute cases. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Those are extreme cases? 
A. Those are extreme cases, but I have seen numbers of them. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Would that discharge from the horse’s nostril if dried and carried through 
the air cause disease ? 


A. Yes. 
By Dr. Black: 


Q. Will a chronic case develop into an acute case? 
A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. How can a farmer distinguish between an ordinary distemper, in the initial 
stages, and glanders? 

A. It is very difficult in some cases. It would even puzzle a skilful veterinarian 
without the use of mallein in some cases. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. The swelling of the gland to which you referred occurs in several diseases ? 

A. Wherever there is any irritation in the nasal chambers, or membranes of the 
nasal passages, you may have that swelling. 

Q. Is mallein considered prophylactic at all, does it secure immunity from the 
disease ? 

A. I mentioned that in my evidence. There is absolutely no immunity conferred 
by the use of mallein. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. With reference to this mallein, there can be no reaction excepting from glan- 
ders with the mallein test 2? What I mean to say is, it affects only the disease of 
glanders ? 

A. That is the only disease. 
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Q. There would not be the same reaction from tuberculosis, or any other disease 
excepting glanders ? 
A. No. 


By Dr. Black: 


Q. Can an animal have such pronounced clinical symptoms of glanders that the 
system will not respond to the mallein test? 

A. That is a very good question. Take some cases of glanders where the disease 
is acute, the temperature is very often so high that it would be hopeless to Took for a 
rise in temperature from the injection of mallein. In such cases we depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon the local reaction which we always get even in the most advanced 
cases. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. What do you mean by local reaction? 
A. I have already described it, the swelling at the point of inoculation. 


By Dr. McLennan: 


Q. In such a case as that where the clinical symptoms are so evident, it would 
not be so necessary to inject mallein ? 

A. We sometimes get’ acute cases where the external appearances are such as to 
make it very difficult to diagnose the nature of the trouble. It is possible to have an 
acute case of glanders without the presentation of definite symptoms. You may find a 
temperature of 103, or over, and in such cases when mallein is used the temperature is 
quite likely to go down instead of going up, and we regard such an occurrence as a 
good indication of the presence of the disease, especially when the drop is accompanied 
by a well marked local reaction. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. You use mallein for testing for tuberculosis, do you not ? 

A. No, we use tuberculin. 

Q. The reason I am asking is that many farmers consider it is the same thing 
that you are treating for the two diseases, and that when you get a rise in temperature 
it may not be glanders at all ? 

A. There is no connection. 

Q. Is mallein a commercial article that can be purchased at drug store ? 

A. Through a drug store. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Is it a matter of opinion at all on the part of the veterinarian who is per- 
forming the operation as to the extent of the rise in temperature? 
A. It is not a matter of opinion. 
Q. That is to say, the temperature is bound to rise so many degrees i in order to 
justify his conclusion ? 
: A. Yes, under ordinary circumstances. 


PRIVATE USE OF MALLEIN. 
By Mr. Ross: 


Q. There is a good deal of prejudice against mallein in my constituency. A stum- 
ber of my people are complaining that others have been in the habit of buying mallein 
and testing their horses. The animals did not react when the inspector came around 
and so they escaped, while the honest people who did not do that had their horses con- 
demned. Now, is there no way of placing all on the same footing so that one set of 
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men may not escape from the regulations of the department while the other folks 
have their horses sacrificed ? 

A. Well, 1 would be quite willing to adopt any workable saggestion that may be 
made tu me as to how to overcome natural depravity. 


By Mr, Fisher: 


Q. Is mallcin a common thing for druggists to keep? 
A. They ean all get it when they order it. 


METHOD OF APPLYING MALLEIN TEST. 
By Mr. Tolbot: 


Q. What is the resson for making the test in the evening rather than in the 
morning ? 

A. It is to allow the inspector and the horses to get some sleep. A period of 
eight or ten hours elapses between the injection and the time when its effects begin 
to be apparent and that time may as well be spent in rest because there is nothing to 
do. They begin taking the temperature in the morning and before the evening comes 
the test has told them whether the horse is diseased or not. It is largely a matter of 
convenience. There is another reason for it which I might mention and that is that 
the horse, like other animals, has his highest normal temperature in the evening. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. The temperature rises in almost every case to a certain extent with inoculation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then sometimes it rises to a point at which the veterinarian is undecided as 
to whether he can make certain of the presence of the disease or not. Have you fixed 
the number of degrees of rise which is necessary to prove the presence of the disease? 

A. The degrees Fahrenheit are about three and a half. That is the limit beyond 
which we do not care to go. But all our inspectors have a certain latitude allowed 
to them. There may be some purely local reason for that rise of temperature or for 
its absence of whidh the inspector may be aware, but which I, sitting in my office 
and jooking over his charts and reports would not know anything about, consequently 
the insp2ctor has his directions whenever there is a rise of temperature above that 
particular point to make a note on the chart unless the animal is destroyed. I think 
this is a very important and practical question. The inspector has to use his own 
individual judgment in every case. The rule I lay down is this: That given certain 
conditions and certain results of the mallein test, unless the law is carried out and 
the animal is slaughtered, the inspector must explain why, which I think is only right 


and proper. 
RETESTS. 


The inspectors have a power which is not menticned in these regulations, of 
quarantining for further tests, any horses which they may see fit to reserve for that 
purpose, without putting the owner under the penalty of losing the compensation 
which he must lose if he insists of his own velition in holding for further tests, horses 
which the inspector would otherwise condemn. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. If the owner pays for the expense of the quarantine why not allow him com- 
comyeusation ? 

A. There is no country in the world to-day which is paying for diseased horses 
at the same generous rate that this country is paying. And the reason why this coun- 
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iry is raying so much, as was explained to parliament when this Bill was before it, 
is in order to stamp out the disease, and have done with it. And if an owner insists 
ageinst ail our knowledge and against all our regulations, upon keeping alive a centre 
of this d:sease in his stable—— 

Q. In quarantine? 

A. In quarantine or out of quarantine—it is impossible to hold animals under 
syich restrictions, as I have explained in this country as to keep other peoples’ horses 
safe—and if that man insists upon keeping that infective centre in his stable and 
causes to this department a payment of, possibly, $20,000 which it would not incur 
if his herses were killed, I think it is only right and proper he should pay for the 
privilege by losing his compensation. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Why have the privilege of keeping his horses at all? 

A. Because you might have a horse worth $10,000, and the utmost we could give 
in compensation would be $200. Or a poor settler may have three or four horses 
which may be all he has to put in his crop or to take it off, and it would be pretty 
severe to absolutely insist upon killing those horses if it was really worth far more 
to him to get the use of them for a few weeks. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. But he is only allowed to keep them under strict quarantine, he has to show 
that he can keep them isolated. If he does not show that he will not be allowed to 
keep them? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Are there many such cases? 

A. No, there are comparatively few. Every now and then there is one, especially 
in districts like Mr. Ross’s, where the people have never been experienced in what 
glanders really means to them. 


Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. Is it not possible that a horse might be so weakened by overwork, or some com- 
plaint that affected its health, that it would be unable to resist the effects of mallein, 
and the result would be a rise of temperature, apart altogether from the question of 
having glanders? 

A. No, our experience is that there is very little danger. The percentage of what 
may be called doubtful reactions is very small. There is this to be said, however: You 
have, let us say, a hundred horses in any stable, and you start in and take their tem- 
peratures six or eight times in 24 hours without any reference whatever to mallein. 
There is perhaps no mallein within a hundred miles. It is nevertheless quite within 
the bounds of possibility that the temperature of one of those horses may, through some 
individual condition or extraneous circumstance suddenly rise. Now that horse 
might, if there had been an injection of mallein the previous night, be wrongly 
condemned as suffering from glanders. That is really about the only risk we find in 
the practical use of mallein. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. But the temperature did not rise because you injected mallein? 
A. If there was no mallein within a hundred miles the horse’s temperature might 


go Up. . ; 
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DISINFECTION OF STABLES. 
By Dr. Black : 


Q. Can you successfully purify a stable without burning it, and how ? 

A. Yes, that can be easily done. There is a very interesting thing involved 
in that question. When I was a young man, that is a good while ago, veterinary sur- 
geons believed that a stable would keep alive the germs of glanders for years, and 
years, and years. We have found out since that there is nothing in it—that about 
four months is the extreme length of time that the bacillus will live outside of the 
animal body under the most favourable conditions. Now the explanation of the pre- 
valance of that old belief is the existence of those latent cases of disease which have 
been explained to us by the use of mallein. I can show you in Ottawa, any of you 
who care to see it, a horse that has had glanders for three years, we know that for a 
fact, and yet it is as fine a looking horse as there is in the district. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Why did you not kill him ? 

A. I have reasons which I will explain at any time. But the horse which was 
suffering from latent glanders was the agency which brought these old stables under 
suspicion. As case after case kept appearing in the stable the veterinarian and the 
owner thought it was the stable that was to blame, whereas in reality it was the horse. 
Here is a copy of the notice which we issued containing a description of the method of 
disinfection :— 


“ NOTICE—GLANDERS. 


“Tn districts where the existence of glanders is suspected, and especially in neigh- 
bourhoods where actual outbreaks have occurred, the adoption of the following precau- 
tions by owners of horses and others interested will do much to prevent the spread of 
the disease and the establishment of fresh centres of infection. 

“1. Horses or mules having a nasal discharge or other suspicious symptoms should 
not be admitted to livery or feed stables or yards, blacksmith shops, church or school 
sheds, railway stock yards, private stables or other place where they are likely to come 
into direct or indirect contact with animals of the equine species. 

“9. All stables, yards or sheds used for the accommodation of horses or mules should 
be regularly and frequently cleansed and disinfected in the manner prescribed below. 

“3. After cleansing the premises thoroughly and burning all debris, the interior 
should be well gone over with hot steam or boiling water, adding to the latter at least 
one quart of crude carbolic acid to each five gallons, after which the entire surface 
should be thickly coated with a hot solution of fresh lime wash, to which crude earbolic 
acid has been added in the above mentioned proportion. 

‘Outbuildings, fences and tieing posts with which infected animals have been in 
contact should also, when possible, be thoroughly treated in a similar manner. 

“ All ordinary harness and stable utensils, which have been in contact with infected 
animals or infected premises should be thoroughly soaked in a hot solution of crude 
earbolic acid of a strength of one part to twenty. 

‘Materials which might be injured by the above treatment, such as valuable har- 
ness, robes, cushions, &¢., which have been in contact with infection, should be placed 
in an air-tight room and fumigated with formaldehyde, after which they should be 
thoroughly cleaned. - 

‘4. In stables where outbreaks have occurred or where diseased animals have inad- 
yertently or otherwise, been stabled, even temporarily, the cleansing and disinfection 
should be especially thorough and in such cases it is safest to remove and burn feed 
boxes and mangers when of wood ; iron articles can be rendered harmless by passing 
them through fire or by immersing them for some time in boiling water. All litter from 
suspected animals should be burned or carefully fenced until used. 
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‘5. Farmers and others should, whenever possible, avoid admitting strange horses 
or mules to the premises occupied by their own animals especially of the same species. 
It is a good plan to reserve an isolated building for outside horses or mules, but where 
this is impossible they may be accommodated in cow stables, cattle not being subject to 
glanders infection. Such horses and mules should be watered from special pails, which, 
together with all other stable utensils used on or about them, should be carefully 
cleansed and disinfected before being used for other animals, Stalls occupied by 
strange horses or mules should be well cleansed and disinfected and, if at all possible, 
left unoccupied for some time. 

‘6. Where new horses or mules are purchased in or from districts where glanders 
exists, they should, unless carefully tested with mallein prior to purchase, be stabled 
apart and closely watched for some time before being brought in contact with other 
animals of the equine species. 

‘7. It must be borne in mind that while nasal discharge, or ulceration, enlarged 
glands, the presence of farcy buds, unaccountable swelling of the limbs and general 
unthriftiness often characterizes cases of glanders, the disease exists in many animals 
without, for the time being, any external manifestation whatever, the only means of 
detection in such cases being the mallein test, and that these occult or latent cases are 
in some respects the most dangerous because unsuspected. Our experience shows that 
it is possible for animals of this class to convey infection to others without themselves 
developing acute symptoms. It is therefore plain that great caution should be exer- 
cised in the purchase or handling of strange horses or mules, especially in those dis- 
tricts where the disease has become established. 

“8. The carcasses of animals dying from or slaughtered as being affected with 
glanders should, when possible, be burned, or, failing this, buried at least six feet 
beneath the surface. 

“9. Owners of premises where outbreaks have been dealt with should bear in mind 
that inspectors cannot recommend release from quarantine unless disinfection has been 
carried out in a satisfactory manner, and that compensation for animals slaughtered 
cannot be paid until a certificate of cleansing and disinfection has been received by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

‘10. Horse owners should have no hesitation in reporting to this department, or, to 
its inspectors, the existence of actual, or suspected cases of glanders. The disease has 
been spreading rapidly of late years and it is a matter of public interest that every fresh 
centre of infection should be discovered and dealt with as promptly as possible. 


‘J. G. RUTHERFORD, 
‘Department of Agriculture, ‘Veterinary Director General. 
‘Ottawa, March, 1906, 


By Mr. Lake ; 


Q. Is this best plan of dininfection é 

A. We use a lime washi with crude carbolic acid in it because it shows when the 
disinfecting has been done. We take nobody’s word for it in a matter of this kind, 
but we see that our orders have been complied with, and when there is fresh lime on 
the woodwork of the stable that is pretty good evidence. 

Q. Do you use formaldehyde in many stables ? 

A. We use formaldehyde in some cases. Where people have old stables we try 
to get them to burn them. Of course we do not pay them anything for it. Straw roofs 
are very bad. We like to get a new roof in the case of a stable with a roof of straw. 
We generally get the man to burn his feed boxes and everything of that kind there is 
to burn. Sometimes he may be a little obdurate. 


. By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Formaldehyde vapour, if thoroughly done will disinfect thoroughly? 
A. Yes. 
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GLANDERS IN MAN. 
By Dr. Walsh: 


Q. Do you think it is very important that the parties who are using mallein, 
as spoken of, for the purpose of disguising the disease, as well as farmers generally, 
should be thoroughly informed as to the danger of person ally contracting the disease 
and also of its very malignant character ? 

A. I quite agree with Dr. Walsh. I might say this is a phase of the question 
which is of great importance in London, England. In that city alone there are now 
a large number of cases of glanders recognized among human beings every year. 
Unfortunately these cases are not as a rule recognized by the medical profession 
until the post-morten, which is rather hard on the patient. My experience of nearly 
thirty years as a veterinarian in Canada, a great part of it in a country where glan- 


ders is very prevalent, has convinced me that a large number of men in Canada die 
every year from glanders. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


é 

Q@. You must have been a boy when you started up as a veterinarian ? 

A. I was a boy. I have not done anything else except for a brief period of tem- 
porary aberration, from which I soon recovered. In Manitoba last year, for instance, 
a young lad, a very promising young man, came home. One of the horses on the 
farm was not well, and it had a discharge from the nose. Now this young man had 
been reading the Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser, and some other books and he decided 
to examine this animal and treat the case. He examined her and filed her teeth and 
three days afterwards he took sick. A doctor was called in who diagnosed the case 
as typhoid fever. The patient was treated and some peculiar symptoms developed. 
Another doctor was then called in, and then they began to inquire as to whether there 
were any sick horses on the place. The second doctor diagnosed the case as glan- 
lers, and the boy died, and died in very great agony. There are other cases I could 
mention. But I am satisfied a large number of these cases in human beings are not 
diagnosed. Dr. Walsh’s question is certainly very appropriate. I may say in this 
connection that I hope in the near future to be able to place in the hands of the 
public a complete and exhaustive report on our work. I think we have done in the 
last three years perhaps the most important work with mallein that has ever been 
done in the world. The number of horses we have tested, and the demonstrations we 
have made as to the utility of mallein, and its inutility in certain directions, will be 
of very great general value. But really the pressure of work has been tremendous, 
and, as you know, I have not been very well during the past winter. Thjs has caused 
delay, and I am sorry I have not been able to get out the report as anticipated. 


VITALITY OF BACILLUS MALLEI. 
By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. How long do you say this disease will last in a stable ? 
A. About four months in a ward, damp stable. 


By Dr. Sproule: 


Q. Has it been demonstrated that testing a mare in foal with mallein will affect 
the animal injuriously ? 

A. No, not at all. Of cotirse with a mare in foal it would be like a cow with 
tuberculosis. A violent reaction might have bad effects, but if the animal was healthy 
that would not occur. 
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By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. If you washed out the pail from which glandered animals had drunk, would 
that disinfect it? 
A. No, it would not be safe. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Does the germ die quickly in the sun? 
A. In the sun it dies very quickly. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Is that sheet describing the procedure when disinfecting to go into the eyvi- 
dence ? , 
A. Yes, it will be spread broadcast. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. You did not explain why the bronecés on the hills do not show glanders the 
same as horses in a stable. That is a matter the farmers in my constituency cannot 
understand; you kill the good horse, and allow the scrub, the cayuse, to run around 
the hills? 

A. That is easily explained, for the reason that in the range country, where 
animals or herds left in the open air have become infected with pulmonary disease, 
of any kind, that disease does not get the same chance to encroach on the general 
health as it does where the conditions under which the animals live, or are kept, are 
artificial. 

Q. Well, if those horses on the ranges were brought into corrals and stables, and 
kept the same as the farm animals, they would be just as liable to glanders? 

A. Yes. 


POST-MORTEMS. 
By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Is it customary when the presence of the disease is discovered by the mallein 
test and an animal has been destroyed to hold a post-mortem? 

A. We do sometimes hold a post-mortem in the interest of scientific investigation, 
but as the official in charge of this work, I have been very particular in instructing my 
officials not to hold post-mortems for the reasons that I have, unfortunately, had the 
privilege of seeing one or two cases of human glanders, and while I would sincerely 
regret the killing of any man’s horses, through a mistake, or through an error in diag- 
nosis, I would dislike very much to be saddled with the responsibility of causing the in- 
fection of any one of our inspectors, by putting him to the risk of holding a post-mor- 
tem on a glandered horse. It is a most dangerous business, far more dangerous than 
the ordinary man has any idea of. A medical man holding a post-mortem in a morgue, 
with all the appliances to prevent infection, is in a comparatively safe position. The 
veterinary surgeon holding a post-mortem in the open field, with simply the ordinary 
instruments necessary to disect a body, and under the conditions which he has to 
encounter there, is greatly exposed to infection. I may say I have always been a very 
eareful practitioner myself, but I have been repeatedly infected with contagious dis- 
ease—and on three separate occasions I was infected with anthrax—through holding 
post-mortem examinations. Speaking advisedly, I will not ask the inspectors of the 
department to take that risk, having the confidence that I, in common with all other 
modern veterinarians have, in mallein as a diagnostic agent. There is no objection 
whatever to any owner employing his own veterinary surgeon and having a post-mortem 
examination on any animal which is destroyed by our inspectors. In that case the re- 
sponsibility for assuming the risk of infection is not on my shoulders. 
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Q. That is the very reason why I asked the question if I may be allowed to ex- 
plain. One of our inspectors, I am not going to mention his name, told me last fall 
that he was able to bring out certain facts by holding a post-mortem after destroying 
the first horse. He thoroughly satisfied the owner of the horses that he was quite right 
in destroying the whole herd. The official in question said: * You can satisfy the own- 
ers of horses in that manner more thoroughly than you can by applying the mallein 
test. 

A. I know the case to which Mr. Staples refers, and the inspector’s report, which 
I have, conveys exactly the same information which the hon. member has given to the 
committee. J have no objection to an inspector at any time making a post-mortem if 
he sees fit to do so, and assumes the responsibility himself. But as the head of the 
branch, I could not conscientiously authorize, or order, a post-mortem examination to 
be made in every case. I would not do it for anything. 

Q. You understand the force of trying to satisfy the public. It is a live question 
in the west. A great many of those who are having their horses destroyed are of opin- 
jon that they are being severely dealt with, and if you can explain to them by a post- 
mortem that such is not the case, I think provided the risk is not too great that there 
should be a post-mortem. You see where there are probably ten horses involved it 
would probably mean $2,500 to that farmer, so that he dies hard, so to speak. It puts 
him out of business if he is severely dealt with. 

A. He would get for his ten horses a thousand doliars, that is for horses which 
would not be worth ten cents a piece. Glandered horses are not worth ten cents a piece. 

Q. I will go a little further than that: I know a man who had five very valuable 
horses. One of them he thought was probably affected with glanders, it was not thriv- 
ing very well. He decided to call in an inspector, which he did and the inspector 

ound that this particular horse which the farmer thought was diseased, was perfectly 

ne That being the case the farmer said: ‘I have no reason to doubt that my 
other horses are perfectly healthy, but I will have them tested’ The result was that 
two of his most valuable horses, showing no clinical symptcms whatever, were taken 
out and shot. Either of them was worth at least $250, so you can easily understand 
what a live question it is with us in the west. 


Mr. FisHer.—I think that it is one of the most conclusive arguments in favour 
of the mallein test. Here was a man who had a sickly horse which he thought was 
infected. He tested the animal and found that he was wrong. But he discovered that 
two other horses which he had regarded as perfectly safe were infected. Had that 
not been discovered it might have gone on for years, and the rest of his horses been 
infected and those of his neighbours. I grant that at the moment he did suffer a 
severe loss, but as a matter of fact in the long run that man and the whole neighbour- 
hood experienced a great gain in the destruction of those two horses. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. What precautions are adopted to keep the disease from spreading? Now, there 
was a case of a horse which the doctor knows very well. The horse was imported inte 
Manitoba. It was destroyed as being infected with glanders, but did not react suffi- 
ciently to carry the conviction that it had the disease. That horse had been travelling 
during the season and stopping in stables with other stallions, drinking out of the sam: 
pail and eating out of the same box. ‘The veterinarian was apprised of this, and it 
was suggested to him that it would be wisdom to follow the case up and test the other 
stallions and also the other horses which had been in the same stable. But that was 
not done. Now, would you advise your ofiicials to proceed to trace that in order toe 
eradicate the disease? 

A. Mr. Staples must recollect that this departmesit only took over the work from 
the Manitoba government about fourteen months ago. Since that time we have done 
a little work in Manitoba; a good deal in fact. 
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Q. Why did you not take over the work from Manitoba at the same time as you 
did in the case of the other provinces? 

A. Because it was in the hands of the provincial authorities, and it was for them, 
as was pointed out to the premier, Mr. Roblin, to agree to our taking it over. How- 
ever, this is not a matter you should ask me about; ask my minister who is here. 


Mr. Sraptes.—If I am out of order I will not ask you. 
Mr. Fisher.—That is a matter of administration aad policy. 


Dr. RurHeRForD.—That was my reascn for not going on. J started to answer 
the question, but recollected the minister was here, and it is for him to speak abcut 
questions of policy. 


By Mr, Cash: 


Q. I have not been here during the entire meeting. Has it developed during the 
discussion as to the time at which this disease is contagious in a horse? Do you 
elaim that it is contagious, or has that been brought out ? 

A. We have had a good deal of discussion about that. 

Q. Do you consider it contagious until after the clinical symptoms develop? 


GLANDERS IN MANITOBA. 


A. My evidence, I think, explains that. I was going to say to Mr. Staples that in 
Manitoba between November 1, 1904, and March 81, 1906, we have destroyed 871 
horses, and compensation has been paid for those horses to the amount of $68,726. I 
was for a long time in Manitoba engaged by the local government. I began operations 
under the Norquay government as inspector in Manitoba, and I dealt with a great 
many cases of glanders in my district, which was a very large one in the early days. 
I used to kill horses then and we paid no money for them, there was no compensation. 
Some of the municipalities paid compensation, but the large municipalities of Portage 
la Praizvic, Westbourne and Beautiful Plains did not pay anything. The consequence 
was that the poor farmer was a heavy loser. I have known farmers to lose a dozen 
horses one after another. Sometimes there would be two and three taken at al time, 
and I have myself, as inspector, buried five and six horses on one farm where the man 
did not get a cent of compensation. Now, I do not mean to say that in one short 
twelve month we have been able to elaborate in Manitoba an absolutely perfect system 
of dealing with every reported case of glanders. We have done in the province an 
immense amount of work, and with the exception of one or two isolated cases, one of 
which is the case Mr. Staples referred to a little while ago, we have had absolutely not 
a word of complaint from Manitoba, in spite of the number of horses which have been 
killed and paid for. So I think while we are always open to criticism, and I gladly 
welcome criticism, because it makes us try to do better and to improve our work, we 
ought to be allowed a little credit for having done fairly good work in Manitoba in 
the short time we have been operating there under very trying conditions. 

Mr. StarLes.—I hope the doctor does not imagine that I intended to insinuate 
that he or his staff were not entitled to credit. Not by any means. I am not here to 
east any reflections upon the work the department is doing with respect to glanders. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. What other subjects do you desire to speak upon? 
A. I have on my list hog ‘eholera, sheep scab, Pictou cattle disease, maladie dq 
coit, mange in cattle and tuberculosis in cattle. 


ae ee 
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~ Q. Before you leave the question of glanders, I would like to ask if there is any 
form goes into the department showing what was discovered in the testing ? 
A. Oh, yes. 
Q. That comes in from the inspectors ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. What facts are set out in it ? 
A. (Producing document.) Here is one of the forms. 


By Mr. Cash : 


Q. I understood you to say that you had answered the question I asked ? 

A. Yes, the statement I read covered that. 

Q. Some one here said they had not heard it. I thought perhaps you had made 
the point ? 

A. What is it ? 

Q. Through what medium is the disease conveyed ? A 

A. Generally, as I said, by inhalation, or by direct or indirect infection through 
a nasal discharge which, while appearing normal is really a bearer of infective germs. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. At what stage of the disease is it really first infectious ? 

A. I could not tell you that. JI am inclined to think that it is infectious at almost 
any stage. : 

Q. Can it be cured in a human being ? 

A. Ceses are on record where human beings have recovered. 

Q. It is different from the same disease in animals ? 

A. Weli, it is generally more rapidly fatal in human beings than it is in animals. 
The latest researches would seem to show that after passing through the human system 
it becomes even more virulently infectious to human beings. 

Q. From the human being ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the mallein test used on human beings ? 

A. It has been used, but it is not considered advisable in the case of human 
beings, because it causes the development of clinical symptoms. I might say that we 
occasionally have that same thing happen in horses. Not infrequently we see a horse 
which has shown hitherto no clinical symptoms of glanders, but on being tested with 
mallein immediately develops the nasal discharge, the swelling of the glands, and the 
other symptoms. 

Q. There are cases, you say, where horses suffering from glanders have lived for 
three years and continued to work ? 

NeeV es. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I understood you to say they do recover in the early stages; do they entirely ? 

A. Some horses do apparently. 

Q. They cease to react, and you consider them cured ? 

A. Well, I read my opinion in regard to that. That is an important point in re- 
gard to which I have to be very careful in expressing an opinion, and I read that 
opinion. 

Q. Where they cease to react you set them free ? 

A. AsI said, I dwelt upon that very fully in my evidence which I read. 
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By Mr. Martin (North Wellington): s 


Q. Have you had reports of glanders in Wellington county ? 

A. Yes, but not recently. 

Q. Would it be traceable to these bronchos coming in from western Canada % 
A. We have absolutely no evidence to that effect. 


Ilaving read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 
J. G. RUTHERFORD. 


House or ComMOoNs, 
ComMMITTEE Room No. 62, 
Monpay, May 7, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


Dr. Ruruerrorp, Veterinary Director General, appeared before the committee, by 
re-call, and was examined as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—On Friday last we had a brief résumé of the work 
of the last four years, followed by a discussion on the disease known as glanders.. This 
morning I have notes on a number of diseases : tuberculosis, hog cholera, madalie du 
coit, sheep scab, ictou cattle disease, and mange in cattle. 


By Mr. Lewis : 


Q. Let us have maladie du coit ? 

A. Which ever you like. With the permission of the committee, I will follow the 
same course as I did on Friday. I will read first a brief disquisition on the disease, 
and after that we can have the discussion. 


MALADIE DU COIT. 


It is somewhat difficult to make a definite report with régard to this disease, as 
owing to its exceedingly insidious nature, and the difficulty of diagnosis in the earlier 
stages it is possible for it to exist undetected for a considerable time in districts 
where its presence is altogether unsuspected. 

As stated in my last report, the presence of maladie du coit in Canada was first 
discovered in March, 1904, when Inspector Burnett, Chief Veterinary Officer of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, reported its existence in a stallion and several mares, 
the property of Mr. W. T. McCaugherty, residing near Lethbridge. 

In the course of the investigation, which was immediately thereafter inaugurated, 
I decided, in order to eliminate any doubt as to the nature of the disease, to ask Dr. 
Salmon, then Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, at Washington, to be good 
enough to instruct one of his inspectors familiar with maladie du coit to visit Leth- 
bridge for the purpose of examining the suspected animals. In response to this request, 
Dr. Salmon despatched to the scene Dr. E. T. Davison, of Rushville, Nebraska, an — 
experienced inspector, to whom had been entrusted the work of dealing with maladie 
du coit in South Dakota and other western states. Dr. Davison had no hesitation in 
confirming my diagnosis of Maladie du coit, and so reported to Dr. Salmon, under date 
May 14, 1904. 
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The identity of the disease having been thus established, it remained for the de- 
partment to decide upon the adoption of a definite policy, having in view its early and 
effective eradication. 

Maladie du coit, or dourine, is a remarkable disease, inasmuch as while it has 
been the subject of research and investigation for upwards of a century, scientists 
have not yet been able to agree as to its true nature or the best means of dealing with it. 

As an indigenous—disease, in Asia and Northern Africa, it appears, in these 
countries, to run a definite course, which as-a rule terminates fatally after the lapse 
of a period of from three months to three years. 

In Europe, however, and also in America, its behaviour is much more uncertain 
and irregular, a feature which, while perhaps not without its advantages in individual 
eases, tends to complicate and render more difficult the task of dealing with it in a 
prompt and effective manner. 

Owing to the fact that at the time the existence of the disease was discovered in 
Alberta, there was no provision for the payment of compensation to owners whose 
horses might have to be slaughtered, I thought it best to establish a quarantine station 
in which the suspected animals might be detained under observation, with a view to the 
destruction of those which might prove to be undoubtedly affected. This was accord- 
ingly done, and in this station were placed the diseased animals discovered in the first 
instance, together with a number of others picked up during the summer of 1904 by 
inspectors especially engaged for that purpose. I few small lots were also quar- 
antined on the premises of the owners. 

In September, I again visited the quarantine station, and after examining a 
surprised to find that the disease had not developed to any serious extent, even among 
some of the cases which were most clearly marked in the previous spring. Being 
anxious to give the suspects the benefit of any possible doubt, and being also desirous 
of acquiring as much information as possible as to the behaviour of the disease in , 
what was to it an entirely new habitat, I decided, instead of slaughtering any of these 
eases, to keep them under observation for a further period, and arrangements were 
therefore made to continue the quarantine during the winter. 

In May, 1905, I again visited Lethbridge, accompanied on this occasion by Dr. 
Burnett, Chief Veterinary Officer of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police; Dr. Har- 
grave, of Medicine Hat; Dr. Warnock, of Pincher Creek; Dr. Higgins, our pathol- 
ogist, as well as several other inspectors of the department. 

On making the examination, it was found that in a considerable number of the 
quarantined mares, the disease had made marked progress, while in others, but little 
change from the conditions shown on previous occasions was noticeable, although 
the number of these unquestionably free from disease was very small indeed. Several 
of those in which the symptoms were well marked were slaughtered, the post-mortem 
examination held in each case showing clearly that the animals were undoubtedly 

affected with maladie due coit. 

Proceeding cautiously, and making a careful autopsy on each animal as it was 
killed, some 116 head were destroyed. A considerable number, however, in which the 
symptoms were not sufficiently well defined to justify me in ordering their slaughter 
were quarantined, some at the station and others on the premises of their various 
owners. Meanwhile, three of our inspectors, namely, Burnett, Hargrave and War- 
nock, each of whom had had special opportunities to familiarize himself with the 
disease, were authorized to order the slaughter of any clearly marked cases which 
might be brought under their observation. 

I might say in this connection that I did not think it advisable, nor do I now 
think it advisable, to allow the destruction of these animals by our ordinary veter- 
inary inspectors. Speaking from my own personal knowledge, the difficulty of diag- 
nosis is so great, and the possibility of making mistakes is so constantly present, that 
I have limited the power of ordering slaughter to these three gentlemen whom I have 
named, and more recently, as I mention later on, one other veterinary officer was ap- 
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pointed, so that there are to-day only four of our inspectors who have authority 
to deal with the disease in so far as ordering slaughter is concerned. 

During the summer a number of outbreaks were dealt with by these gentlemen 
in various parts of Southern Alberta. AVE 

In September, I again visited the quarantine station, and after examining a 
number of animals there, decided to slaughter all but a very few, which after haying 
been retained under observation for upwards of twelve months, appeared, so far as I 
could judge, to be quite healthy. 

At this time, also, in addition to the officers already mentioned, I authorized Dr. 
Gallivan, of Lethbridge, to order the slaughter of affected animals, and to deal gen- 
erally with any outbreaks of the disease which might be reported to him. At the 
same time, in consideration of the fact that, as stated above, the knowledge of this 
disease possessed by the veterinary profession, even among those who have had most 
experience with it is very far from complete, I, with the approval of the minister, 
arranged for the utilization of the existing quarantine station at Lethbridge for ex- 
perimental work. A house and stable were erected in close proximity to the corrals, 
and within the fenced enclosure of 1,800 acres which had been provided the previous 
year, and Dr. Hadwen, our inspector at Nelson, B.C., a gentleman who has given 
considerable attention to pathological research, was placed in charge, a number of 
condenimed animals being left at his disposal. 

So far the information at present in possession of the department would indicate 
that the disease is confined to Southern Alberta, where it unfortunately exists in 
several different localities. Of the various outbreaks discovered, some are traceable 
without much difficulty to animals infected while running on the range near Leth- 
bridge, where the disease, as already stated, was first recognized in Canada. The 
actual starting point of the infection in this case never has been discovered, although 
there can be no reasonable doubt that it originated among animals imported from 
some of-the infected districts in the northwestern United States. Of the other out- 
breaks, one is traceable to horses brought from Utah, another to an importation 
from Oregon, while in the third case a strong suspicion attaches to a band of mares 
purchased in Montana. It is only fair to say that the United States authorities, as 
well as those of the individual states, have reported after investigation, that they 
have been unable to find the disease in any of the districts where the suspected ani- 
mals originated. The evidence in our possession, however, has an entirely contrary 
bearing on the case, and when one remembers the remarkably insidious nature of the 
disease and the fact which is undeniable, that it has existed to a greater or less ex- 
tent on the open range is several of the western states for an indefinite period, the 
reasonable inference is that the presence of maladie due coit in Alberta is due to in- 
fected mares or stallions imported by persons, let us hope, ignorant of the terrible 
scourge which they were introducing among Canadian horse breeders. 

As already indicated, it is almost impossible for even an experienced and skilful 
veterinarian to diagnose maladie du coit with any certainty during its earlier stages 
and when in addition it is remembered that individual cases, especially mares, remain 
infected for years. while showing practically no visible evidence of disease, it is not 
surprising that among the many thousands of horses brought across the line since the 
rush of settlement began, there should have been some bearing the germs of his loath- 
some malady. 

The difficulty of diagnosis remarked upon and regretted by those familiar ith 
maladie du coit in every country where its presence has been noted, is accentuated in 
‘America by two peculiar and so far unexplained circumstances. One of these is the 
fact that the Trypanosoma Rougeti, or as it issometimes called, Equiperdum, which has 
been detected in the blood and other fluids of affected animals in Asia, in Africa, and 
latterly, though with less regularity, in Europe, has never, so far as T am aware, been 
recognized on this continent. The constancy of this organism, easily demonstrated 
by Lingard, in India, and by Buffard and Schneider, in Algeria, in both of which 
countries the disease is thought to be, and probably is, indigenous, was until last year, 
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' questioned by leading investigators in Europe, notably by Marek, Kern and Hutyra 
in Hungary. Early in 1905, however, Buffard and Schneider were able to demonstrate 
its presence in French cases, and about the same time it was also recognized by Marek, 
thus corroborating the work of Nocard and Leclainche, who had previously identified 
the organism. 

The other peculiarity observed in this country is the apparent mildness of the 
infection in many cases. Jn Asia and in Africa, maladie due coit, or Dourine as it is 
there generally termed, seems, from all accounts, to run a definite course, the symptoms 
throughout being fairly well marked and the termination almost invariably fatal 
within a period of three years at most. 

In America, on the other hand, the infection is frequently much less virulent, 
many cases, especially in mares, being so lightly marked as to attract little or no 
attention, while some apparently tend towards recovery. Whether or not such cases 
would eventually regain the normal condition, and especially whether ‘they would 
become non-infective, our experience in Canada has hitherto been too short to permit 
of my offering any opinion. 

Available reports regarding maladie du coit in southern Europe indicate that this 
tendency to mildness of attack and generally impaired malignity, is also observable 
there, although perhaps to a less degree than in America. 

When in considering these facts we remember that the apparently specific trypan- 
osoma, constant and easily isolated in those tropical countries where maladie du coit 
has its natural habitat, is exceedingly difficult of detection in Europe, and so far has 
been found not at all in America, it surely affords some ground for the hope, hinted 
at in my report for 1904, that in our northern and notably healthy climate the disease 
may prove to be actually less destructive than we at present fear. 

The experiments already referred to are being conducted in the hope of obtaining 
a more thorough knowledge than we at present possess regarding this and various other 
matters pertaining to the disease. 

A number of mares of the doubtful class mentioned above are being held under 
close observation. Breeding experiments with stallions, both healthy and diseased, 
will be systematically carried on, and the various results carefully noted. It is also 
my intention to remove the ovaries from several of the experimental mares, it having 
been found that stallions castrated in the early stages oceasionally recover and become 
useful work horses. Whether or not similar beneficial results will follow the corres- 
ponding operation in the female remains to be seen. 

In addition to these practical experiments, Dr. Higgins here, and Dr. Hadwen 
at Lethbridge, are engaged in a close study of the pathological conditions presented 
by the diseased animals. 

In order to give the former an opportunity of working to advantage, I last fall 
brought to the biological laboratory three infected mares, of these one succumbed to the 
disease in December, but the others, although they were among those examined and 
pronounced diseased by Dr. Davison two years ago, are still alive, one being apparently 
but litt’e the worse, although the other is evidently breaking down. 

Despite all that I have said it would, in view of the history of this scourge in 
other countries, be unwise to relax in the slightest degree our efforts to effect its eradi- 
cation especially as.it is at present, so far as known, confined to a comparatively 
limited area. 

The task, however, is a delicate and difficult one owing to the uncertainty attend- 
ing diagnosis and the loose conditions which characterize breeding operations on the 
western ranges. 


SUMMARY OF HORSES SLAUGHTERED AND COMPENSATION PAID. 


The expenditure to date in compensation for horses slaughtered, while undoubt- 
edly considerable, is a mere trifle in comparison with the appaling losses sustained 
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in countries where maladie du coit has been permitted to spread unchecked. The fol- 
lowing are the figures :— 


Killed. Value. Compensation. 
1904-05 cha ee ee 292 $24,045 $16,029 94 
19052062 en ee Sara 120 10,210 6,806 48 
Total’ ap eee ae eale $34,255 $29,936 92 


HORSES SLAUGHTERED IN THE YEAR FROM NOVEMBER 1, 1904—ocToBER 31, 1905. 


Outbreaks. Slaughtered. Suspected. 
Seven Persons!:" 455 ee li 8 at 
Macleod. aies (6 2) GU ae eee at of — 
High River.. Be ae 8s bee 3 oT 4 
Spring Poimthc a:e.a aa eee oe 2 2 6 
Tattle Plumes. 0 ta 10 36 30 
Medicine Hat.. 31 51 92 : 
Gleichen? thee. ae ee ees il it — . 
Trvines. 6.0. 08 eee ll pail — e 
Coleridgesc ie ae 1 1 — : 
Woolchester:s) 2274 i ae 3 2 4 : 
Haslet Buitevcc ae ee ee 4 i 6 - 
Lethbridge... .. 4 ak 3 
Cardston.. . See hee One ANS 4 34 2g 
Quarantine grounds, Lethbridge . — 116 — 
52, 292 207 


HORSES SLAUGHTERED IN THE YEAR NOVEMBER 1, 1905—MARCH 31, 1906. 


Outbreaks. Slaughtered. Suspected. 


Little Plume.. 2 (G 5 
Seven Persons: : 32. 333-9 2s es eee 2 5 2 
Cardston ee cs eo ce 3 4 8 
Medicine Hat...) 4755 5 18 2 
Taylorville. . il 15 4 
Brunton 1 ee ae ee ee al 2, — 
Tbethbridge 2S. eae 3 4 15 
Rush Walken ss aco att {6 — 
SNamtonen oe eye il al: — 
Caloaryj ye a eee ak 1 — 
Macleod.) 022 2 a a ee 2 2 1 
Stirling... ...52 6 es en ee 3 : 8 35 
Spring Ponti oe eee 1 il 6 
Mallarville. ooo ee eee aa al ase 
High River... 2.5 choo ees eee 3 35 3 
Willow: Greeks... 5 05.5.4 Gee eee af 6 as 
Tabor «We ee ee il 9 3 
Raymond: : 2 ats 6 a7 er 1 it eer 
Piegan @reek... 5/5 2.0. se eee = — al 
OKGtOKS. 623.545) 4s a eo ee eee — — 6 
Magrath: -02 24:25 eos. se er — — 19 
Tanehamio. otc i>. cowie 2e) eee _ — 2 

Motals. 26. cies cee cle ote 33 120 112 
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Q. Are those all in the Northwest 2? 
A. All in Alberta now. 


By Mr. Derbyshire : 


Q. What are the symptoms ? 
A. I recently published a bulletin on it. I do not think we need go into the 


symptoms here. We shall be glad to furnish copies of that bulletin. It is perhaps 
better as reading matter. 


By Mr. Blain : 


Q. Is the compensation paid for this disease the same as for glanders ? 
a AG YG: 
Q. And are the regulations the same ? 
A. Yes, the same in effect. As I mentioned, they are even more stringent inas- 
much as the slaughtering power is restricted. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka) : 


Q. Does the disease seem to be spreading ? 

A. I do not think it is spreading, but the difficulty is to detect its presence. In a 
thickly settled country where horses are kept in stables or in fields and are under close 
observation, especially during the breeding season, the disease is comparatively harm- 
less, because its existence can be easily detected. But, of course, on the range there 
are stallions running at large. We have done our best to stop that, but still in spite 
of everything some stallions run at large in that country, and it is the same with 
growing colts. In the case of Indian ponies it is hard to educate an Indian up to the 
point where he will either castrate his colt or keep the stallion under control, and they 
have given us a good deal of trouble. As you can easily understand, a stallion which 
covers an infected mare on the range becomes himself an infective centre. He will 
cover, in the course of a few weeks, perhaps fifty to a hundred other mares, the majority 
of which also become infective centres, and other stallions which are in the neighbour- 
hood become infected in that way. It is like an endless chain, and it is exceedingly 
difficulty for us to give any definite statistics as to its existence. We are doing our best 
to follow it up, and we have a number or range riders out for that purpose, and we 
are also trying to get the co-operation of the breeders to as great an extent as possible. 


Mr. Herron.—The difficulty of that disease is that it extends over a great area 
of country. In the case of the points enumerated by the doctor the distances are not 
familiar to most of you, but they cover an area of perhaps 40,000 square miles. There 
are horses in very large herds, perhaps a thousand head in a herd, and there are num- 
bers of herds together running at large on the ranges. © In some cases there may be 
3,000 or 4,000 head of horses running at Jarge over an area of country of perhaps 20 
or 30 miles. As the doctor has also said, there are these young stallions, or growing 
stallions, running at large on the ranges. It is not always possible to detect the stal- 
lions, that is the year-olds and the two-year-olds, and therefore it is difficult to follow up 
the disease. In that county the horses will run at large, and it is impossible to keep 
them under observation. That is the case both in summer and winter, and you can 
easily see what a great loss it will be to the men in the business by the disease spread- 
ing. I think the steps taken by the department are the most effective that could be 
taken, only I hope they will be followed out in the strictest way possible, because these 
horses, mare and stallion are being gathered up on those ranges and sold. Perhaps 
there will be young stallions between two and three years old taken off the range, sold, 
and shipped to cther parts of the Dominion; and the same with mares. You can easily 
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see it is very hard even for a veterinary inspector to detect the disease when these 
mares are being shipped out. That will give you an idea of the difficulty there is in 
treating the disease. 


By Mr. Greenway : 


Q. I would like to ask the doctor if a more rigid inspection at the boundary line 
than has hitherto been adopted is necessary? The report which he has just given 
the committee indicates, as far as can be learned, that the disease has been imported 
by the bringing in of horses from the adjoining states. I have had some experience in 
this particular matter. We had a good deal of difficulty in the provincial Department 
of Agriculture at Winnipeg in connection with it, and we have almost invariably been 
able to trace the origin of the disease in a particular locality to the importation of 
Montana horses. It is most important that means should be adopted to have a more 
Tigid inspection at points where these animals are brought in. 

A. In answer to Mr. Greenway, I would say that we discussed this matter to some 
extent on Friday, in relation to glanders, and that the restrictions have been amended: 
and made much more stringent during the last two years. Speaking, however, as an 
official of the Department of Agriculture, and as the official held responsible to a large 
extent for the introduction and spread of disease, I am prepared to go very much far- 
ther than we go at the present time, and I might perhaps drop the hint that a little 
salutary endorsation by this committee would not be out of place in that direction. 


By Mr. Telfer : 


Q. Do you not think it would be absolutely necessary in order to prevent these 
undesirable stallions and horses from coming into Canada to have a wire fence on 
the international boundary line as well as the restrictions that you seem to indicate 
are necessary in order to keep the animals out ? 

A. I would say in reference to that, that ever since I took office I have been re- 
porting on the necessity of a fence along the international boundary, not only in the 
case of stallions, but in the case of mangy cattle, mangy horses, glandered horses and 
other diseased animals, in order to have a perfect check on the importation, and to 
enable us to say without any doubt or without any fear of contradiction, that we are 
inspecting every animal brought in. It is indispensable that some provision other than 
exists at the present time should be made for the better demarcation and guarding of 
the boundary line. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Q. There ‘has been some fences built there. Can you tell us if there is any ar- 
rangement with the United States for putting up fences on the boundary at the joint 
expense of both countries, in other words, international fencing ? 

A. So far as I am aware, there has been no international fencing at all. Along 
the Flat Head Reserve in Montana there is a fence put up by the Indian Department 
of the United States with which this government has nothing to do. 

Q. I remember that last session there was an alleged scandal in connection with 
some wire fencing ? 

A. I do not know anything about scandals, I am speaking about fences. 


By Dr. Sproule : 


Q. I would like to ask what the nature of this disease is, whether it is purely 
venereal, and if so, as to how far it will affect the reproduction of the species, and 
whether it will run itself out as many of these venereal diseases do. They all seem to 
run out in time 2? ; 
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A. This disease belongs to that peculiar class which is due to the presence in the 
blood of a Trypansoma. It belongs to the same class as surra, nagana, the sleeping 
sickness of Africa, the tick fever of Texas, and malaria in human beings, and, as I 
have endeavoured to explain, the interesting question is as to whether or not these 
germs lose their vitality to a certain extent in a country such as Canada where the 
disease is not indigenous, for it is really a tropical disease, and particularly in a 
climate like that of Alberta, where the conditions are simply Derfect so far as regards 
hygiene, diet, and everything else for horses that are properly looked after. I have been 
all along in the hope that the disease would not prove as serious as in other countries. 


By Mr. Blain : 


Q. Has it been serious in-the United States 2 

A. In some places, yes. It was imported by means of a°Percheron stallion to De 
Witt county, Illinois, in 1882. At first its true nature was not recognized, and for five 
years that horse remained infective, and other horses and mares kept on becoming 
infected. When the government finally awoke to the seriousness of the situation a 
mumber of animals had been shipped out of the district, with the result that outbreaks 


have taken place from time to time in different states of the union. As I said before, 


in communities thickly settled, where horses are kept under observation, the disease is 
generally comparatively easy of control, but on the ranges in the United States or in 
Canada, the work has been attended with great difficulty. Im further answer to Dr. 
Sproule, I would say that while the only natural manner know to scientists by which 
the disease can be spread is through coition, it can, of course, be artificially trans- 
planted from one animal to the other. Dr. Lingard, who was for many years Veter- 
inary Director to the Civil Government of India, and who is now in charge, on behalf 
of the Indian government, of all research work in that great country, states that there 
is a danger of its transmission by flies. That, of course, we can believe is possible, 
provided a fly were to go directly from an infected organ and settle on an uninfected 
genital organ. I do not think there is very much danger of that, because there is prac- 
tically no record of the disease having occurred naturally in geldings, which is very 
strong evidence that it is transmitted in a natural way only by copulation. 


By Dr. Maclennan : 


Q. Is the disease to be classed as syphilis in the human being, or gonorrhea ? 
No: 
Q. There is no known case in Ontario, doctor ? 


A. No. 


By Mr. Elain: 


Q. Is there any regulation in force between the different provinces with respect 
to glanders and other diseases such as you have mentioned ? 

A. Do you mean as respects the movement of horses from one province to another? 

Q. A farmer from Ontario may go up and purchase horses suffering from glanders 
in the Northwest. Would he have the right, without inspection, to bring them down 
into Ontario ? 

A. We cannot, under the Animal Contagious Diseases Act, pass regulations pro- 
hibiting the movement of animals from one province to another except when we declare 
a district quarantined. The minister could declare, under the Act, a whole province 
an infected place. 

Q. Do you not think that would be a wise regulation to Adopt just now with respect 
to glanders, for instances. 

A. I explained that on Friday. I think you will remember we looked at the map, 
and I pointed out the difficulty that at once would arise. The percentage of affected 
animals found in Southern Alberta is so small that we would by imposing a quarantine 


” 
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on the whole district, prevent our fellow citizens in Alberta from selling their healthy 
horses. 

Q. Would it not be possible to have some sort of inspection between the two pro- 
vinces ? 

A. We do that now in reference to mange. We have an order now covering prac- 
tically the same ground as this, whereby horses moving from quite a large area when 
shipped are subject to inspection for mange before they are allowed to be moved out. 

Q. Why not have such a regulation for glanders ? 

A. I have no secrets from the committee, and I will tell you just.why we have not 
got that provision. An inspection for glanders without the mallein test is practically 
useless. No sane ranchman or horsedealer would bring to an inspector of the depart- 
ment animals showing evidence of being affected with glanders or evidence of being 
affected with this disease, and it is impossible for our inspectors to say definitely off- 
hand whether or not horses are affected with glanders, or whether or not they are 
affected with this disease with which we have been dealing. The consequences would be, 
in the event of an outbreak of glanders or of this disease, following the movement of 
animals from Alberta to any other part of the Dominion, the department through one 
of its inspectors having passed this animal out as sound would be in a very peculiar 
position. I do not quite know what the solution of the difficulty is. 

Q. The movement of horses is not very great, I would suppose, say, between Alberta 
and Manitoba, is it ? 

A. Oh, yes, it is very large. 

Q. It is certainly not very large between Alberta and Manitoba to the province of 
Ontario ? : 

A. It is not very large, but unfortunately there are a number coming down all 
the time. 

Q. That is a dangerous part of it, I would think ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It seems to be that some regulation might be adopted wherby there might 
be a complete inspection of animals coming eastward from those parts of the west 
which are affected, say with glanders, ought to be enforced by the government ? 

A. I quite agree with you, and the matter is one which has held the attention of 
the department for a considerable time. ‘the question is whether it would be possible 
to make such an inspection effective without applying the mallein test in the case of 
glanders and without helding the animals sufficiently long to make a very thorough 
inspection in the case of maladie du coit. : 

Q. Even so, in the case of glanders it would be in the interest of the country that 
the horses should be held because the compensation item is getting to be an enormous 
expense on the country ? = 

A. Quite true ; but then we are face to face with the difficulty which I mentioned 
on Friday, and to which I again alluded this morning, viz., that we are bringing at 
the present time into that western country every year from twenty to thirty thousand 
head of horses, which it is claimed are actually and absolutely required by the new 
settlers. Now we cannot impose restrictions on the Alberta horse breeders, and I do 
not think it would be fair for us to do so, which we would not at the same time be 
prepared to impose on horses brought in from the United States along the interna- 
tional boundary line. 

Q. All that seems to be reasonable, but it does appear to me that the department 
should endeavour to provide for some closer and more rigid inspection of horses coming 
eastward from those districts where the disease is spreading. I do not say it would 
be proper to have a rigid inspection of horses coming eastward from the west alone. I 
would have the same rigid inspection enforced in respect to horses going from Ontario 
to the west ? 

A. It is a very large question and a very difficult one. For instance, last; fall, 
and J just quote this as an instance, when glanders made its appearance in Vancouver, 
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the people of Victoria demanded instantly that a quarantine should be imposed against 
the former city and the mainland, and within three or four days the people of Van- 
couver demanded that a quarantine should be imposed against Vancouver Island. If 
we protected the island of Vancouver against the mainland every other country in the 
world would say, ‘ You must protect us also,’ and that would entail subjecting to the 
mallein test every horse that was sold and was leaving Canada. 

; Q. I know it is a difficult problem. Let me ask you what amount of money was 
paid for glanders—I mean compensation for horses destroyed in the province of On- 
tario last year? I think it is very small? 

A. From the beginning, that is from September 19, 1904, to March 31, 1906, the 
figures are as follows: Quebee, 489 horses slaughtered, which cost $34,957.51; On- 
tario, 203 horses slaughtered, which cost $16,019.14; Manitoba, 871 horses slaughtered, 
which cost $68,726.61; North-west Territories, 1,254 horses slaughtered at a cost of 
$81,597.62; British Columbia, 710 slaughtered at a cost of $52,429.68; Yukon, 10 


slaughtered at a cost of $700, making a total of 3,537 horses destroyed and $254,430.56 
paid in compensation. : 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. These figures are included in your evidence, are they not? 
A. I did not reach them on Friday, but I think they should be included. 


By Dr. Maclennan: 


Q. Are there any horses left in the country? 
A. Yes, a large number. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. My point was that of course the disease exists to an alarming extent in West- 
ern Canada as compared with Ontario and other provinces in the east when you con- 
sider the large number of horses to be found in the east? 


ISSN, 


CLINICAL SYMPTOMS. 
By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Are there any more figures there that should be in? 

A. I think it would be a good idea to include all these figures. From November 
1, 1904, to March 31, 1906, there were 3,476 horses slaughtered and the compensation 
paid was $253,710.56. I want to call your attention to one point that is very interest- 
ing. As I say, there were 3,476 horses killed, and out of this number there were 1,485 
which showed clinical symptoms. That was a very much larger number of glandered 
horses, as you can see by reference to my former reports, which I have here, than had 


ever been killed before within a similar period. Every one of the 1,485 was a clearly 


marked clinical case of glanders showing the advantage of paying compensation so 
as to bring the presence of this disease in different localities to light in a way it had 
never been brought before. There were 8,897 horses tested, of which number 3,119 
reacted and were destroyed. Now, remember that out of the 8,897 not one horse was 
tested unless there was a suspicion of his being infected. Not a single horse was 
tested unless he either showed suspicious symptoms or had been in contact with a 
clinical case of glanders. So you see that when there were 8,897 horses tested and only 
3,119 reacted and were destroyed it is pretty good evidence that the work is being con- 
ducted in a careful and conservative way. Of the 3,119 reactors 1,128 were clinical 
cases. The disparity between the 1,485 to which I referred previously and the 1,128 I 
have just mentioned is explained by the fact that those comprising the difference be- 
tween the two numbers were such clear and well marked cases of glanders that it was 
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mot necessary to apply the mallein test before ordering their destruction. During that 
same period 174 horses ceased to react. In reference to that I would say that the rea- 
son why the number which ceased to react is so small, is that they were not given 
an opportunity to cease to react. Under the new regulations they are killed, whereas 
formerly they were held for a longer time and therefore a larger proportion of those 
horses ceased to react. We do not now give them the opportunity of showing whether 
they will react or not. 


INSPECTION OF IMPORTEL HORSES. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Is there a rigid inspection of the horses coming in from the United States? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it a close inspection ? : 

A. Yes. The minister is considering at the present time very seriously the adop- 
tion of even more stringent and more radical measures to prevent the introduction of 
disease. But it is an exceedingly difficult and delicate matter to deal with. 


WILD HORSES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Carihoo): 


Q. Has your attention been directed to the very large number of wild horses that 
are running on the ranges of British Columbia, and which are rapidly increasing, from 
a health point of view, and have you any authority for taking measures in respect to 
them? I may say they are absolutely useless horses. 

A. Yes, I know about those horses, and it is a very serious matter. Of course no 
one can get close enough to the animals to inspect them, and my own opinion is that 
they should be shot down. 

Q. There was a provincial legislation last session in reference to them. What 
authority has your department to deal with those horses ? 

A. We have none. 

Q. None at all? 

A. Not unless we found that they were affected with disease. 

Q. You cannot catch them? 

ACoNo: 


By Mr. Lewis: ° 


Are they of no use? 
None whatever. 


Po 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. They are rapidly multiplying, too? 
A; Yes: 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Why are they not of any use? 

A. Because they are actual wild horses. 

Q. Could they not be tamed? 

A. I suppose they couid after a generation or two, but they are horses that have 
been bred in a state of nature. 
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Q. I suppose your department is in communication with the department in British 
Columbia in connection with this matter? 

A. We are in close touch with the provincial department. Our chief inspector in 
British Columbia is also in the employ of the provincial government, and the two 
departments work hand in hand in these matters. I have no doubt whatever that we 
will be able to come to some decision as to those horses before very long. There have 
been a great many things before the department, and this is one that we have not been 
able to deal with yet. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Y Q. What is the system of examination at the international boundary line, in order 
to detect whether there are any cases of maladie du coit or glanders, and also with 
respect to these wild horses? 

A. As you know, we have at Emerson, North Portal, Wood Mountain and other 
points in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, and in British Columbia at Gate- 
way, Nelson and Midway built new corrals, in each of which there is a first-class up- 
to-date squeezer. 


SQUEEZERS AND DIPPING VAT.. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. An up-to-date squeezer? 

A. A squeezer. When you go out west look at that one at Midway, Mr. Ross, and 
you will see what it is. We also have dipping vats, and the instructions to our inspec- 
tors are to put every individual horse that is not thoroughly broken and that cannot 
be approached quietly, through the squeezer, and examine him in every w ay, shape or 
form. I would not like to swear that it has been done in every case. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. What is the squeezer ? 

A. It is a very simple arrangement which I can illustrate in a moment. This is 
a very rough way of putting it, but it will give you the idea in a measure. The horse 
is put in there. There are two gates. There is a gate here, a gate there, and this is 
solid. He is put in there, and one of these gates, either one, is brought up against him 
and he is just held right there so that he can be examined. 


: so 
By Mr. Derbyshire: 
Q. He cannot wiggle? 
A. He cannot wiggle. 


By Mr. Hughes (P.E.I): 
Q. Would those wild horses of which you have made mention be the means of 


disseminating disease ? 
A. If a number of the herd became infected, yes, undoubtedly. 
Q. If I understood you aright you stated that young stallions being allowed to 
yun at large might cause that particular disease to spread ¢ 
A. Well, that may be because of carelessness in castrating. Our inspectors are 
inclined to be a little high-handed under the regulations. We generally castrate any 
colts we find running on the range. 
~ Q. Would it be practicable to round up and castrate all these young stallions you 


find? 
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A. Oh yes, that is done, but still there is an odd one liable to slip past now and 
then. In regard to maladie du coit, the regulations which are now in force are printed 
at the end of that bulletin (producing bulletin), and in these regulations provision 
is made for the castration of horses found running at large. 


By Mr. Christie: 


Q. Is there any way of stopping those wild horses from coming across? 

A. Do you mean the western horses? 

Q. Those western horses coming from the other side? 

A. Well, the trouble is, Mr. Christie, that we have a very large settlement going 
on in the west, and, as I said before, from 20,000 to 30,000 horses are being brough’ 
in every year. The settlers claim it is absolutely necessary that they should have the 
means of getting cheap horses. As far as I am concerned I am consistently placing 
every possible obstacle in their way, with a view to the preservation of the health of 
our own horses, but this department, of course, is not the only department of the goy- 
ernment—there are others—and outside of my own particular branch I have nothing 
to do with the policy of the government. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Will you now deal with the subject of the Pictou cattle disease? 


A. I would like, with the indulgence of the committee, to read a memorandum 
on that matter. : 


PICTOU CATTLE DISEASE. 


I am glad to be able to report that the results of the investigation into the nature 
and causes of Pictou cattle disease, which was begun at Antigonish, in October, 1903, 
and have been sufficiently definite to warrant me in recommending the removal of this 
malady from the list of those coming under the operation of the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act. For upwards of twenty years it has been the policy of the department 
to order the slaughter of affected animals and to pay compensation for them, as also to 
insist on the disinfection of the buildings in which they had been kept. During the 
whole of this time, and in fact for many years previous, the more intelligent residents 
of the district in which the disease prevails have been of the opinion that it is not only 
non-contagious, but that its prevalence is due to or connected in some way with the 
weed known as Senecio Jacobea or Ragwort, locally known as Stinking Willie. Evi- 
dence existed to show that the disease was unknown until the weed in question was 
accidentally introduced with ballast brought ffm Scotland to the town of Pictou, 
some fifty years ago. Once established the plant spread gradually through the sur- 
rounding country, extending, however, owing to the prevailing winds, the seed being 
light and easily carried by their agency, to a much further distance eastward than 
westward of its original starting point. Shortly afterwards the disease made its ap- 
pearance, and although some years elapsed before any suspicion as to the weed being 
its cause was aroused, it was at last noted as a peculiar coincidence that only the cattle 
kept in weedy area were affected. As time passed it was further cbserved that the 
mere presence of the plant in a district was not apparently sufficient to produce the 
affection, but that it was only after it had obtained a firm fcothold in the pastures and 
meadows that the disease began to make its appearance. 

About the year 1882 an attempt at investigation was made, and some experiments 
were undertaken with a view to ascertaining whether or not there was any foundation 
for the popular belief as to the connection between the weed and the disease, which, by 
this time, had been recognized as a peculiar and almost specific cirrhosis of the liver. 
Unfortunately, however, these experiments were unsuccessful in throwing any new 
light on the subject, with the result that Pictou cattle disease was declared to be con- 


: 
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tagious, and the policy of slaughter and compensation above referred to brought into 
force. From time to time in after years the subject was investigated by Dr. William 
Osler, Dr. Adami, the late Dr. Wyatt Johnston and other skilled pathologists, but 
invariably with negative results so far at least as concerned the establishment of any 
definite and intelligent theory as to its true nature and causes. 


ORIGIN OF THE PICTOU. CATTLE DISEASE. 


During the whole of this time close observers in the affected district were becom- 
ing each year more strongly convinced that ragwort and that alone was responsible. 
Many of these men, although receiving little encouragement to do so, took steps to 
eradicate the plant from their farms and to induce their neighbours to do likewise, 
with the result that their animals remained unaffected, while those kept on weedy farms 
sickened and died. These conditions were especially noticeable when, in addition io 
keeping the weed down in the pastures, care was taken to remove it from the hay fed 
during the winter. It was also observed that in years when scarcity of hay neces- 
sitated wintering cattle on straw, animals so treated seemed to be immune. In the 
heht of our recent experiments it seems almost incredible that these and similar facts 
did not sooner force a full recognition of the true situation, which would have un- 
doubtedly been the means of inaugurating a campaign of examination against the 
weed at a time when such a task would have been much less difficult than now. 

For some years Dr. Gilruth, Chief Veterinarian and Bacteriologist to the govern- 
ment of New Zealand, devoted considerable attention to a peculiar hepatic cirrhosis 
known in that colony as Winton disease, and from which, up to 1901, and these in one 
locality only, horses had appeared to suffer to a greater extent than either cattle or 
sheep. Dr. Gilruth initiated some experiments and finally reached the conclusion, 
without doubt well justified, that the trouble was entirely due to the ingestion of rag- 
wort. His experiments, while convincing, were not, owing to apparently unavoidable 
circumstances, conclusive, although strengthened by corroborative evidence from Cape 
Colony, where a like disease has been traced by Mr. W. H. Chase, government veter- 
imarian, to the agency of another plant of the same species, Senecio Burchelli. 

For the above and other apparent reasons, such as the different climatic, economic 
and dietetic conditions and the lack of absolute proof of the identity of Pictou cattle 
disease with the hepatic cirrhosis of the antipodes, his decision could not, with pro- 
priety, have been accepted by this department as the basis for a complete change of 
policy even had it been made public before the inauguration of our own experimental 
work at Antigonish, in 1903. 

The latter has been very interesting and its results are convincingly corroborative 
of the views of those who haye consistently held to the ragwort theory. 

My last report contained a full account of what had been done during the year 
preceding October 31, 1904, together with our findings up to that date, but in order to 
make the case perfectly clear, I think it best to recapitulate the main points before 
proceeding to deal with the intervening period. 


DEPARTMENTAL EXPERIMENT IN ANTIGONISH. 


In October, 1903, I, with the approval of the minister, leased, for experimental 
purposes, a farm of 200 acres at Cloverville, county of Antigonish, Nova Scotia. This 
farm is, of course, situated within the ragwort area, but is further well known as one 
on which the disease in former years frequently made its appearance. Thirty-four 
cattle were purchased, four of which had been raised on the premises, the remainder 
being secured from districts in which there is no ragwort. Sixteen head, including the 
four natives, were placcd in an old stable on the premises, in which, at different times, 
86 cattle had died from hepatic cirrhosis. They were fed entirely on food imported 
from Quebec. Four were given a liberal allowance of sound hay, with a full grain 
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ration, four a liberal allowance of hay, with a smaller grain ration, four a liberal al- 
lowance of hay, without grain, and four limited allowance of hay only. 

The other eighteen head were placed in an entirely new stable erected at a con- 
siderable distance from the old buildings. Sixteen of these were divided into quartettes 
and fed in exactly the same way as above mentioned, except that the hay given to them, 
being secured in the neighbourhood, contained a considerable quantity of ragwort. 

The remaining two cattle were housed together in a separate compartment of the 
new stable, one being fed on chopped ragwort and fhe other on oat straw, a small 
ration of bran being given to each. 

The progress of the experiments up till October 31, 1904, was described in my re- 
port of that date, but in view of the remarkable results obtained, and of all the cir- 
cumstances in connection with the ease, I have thought it best to make the present 
statement complete in itself. 

Leaving out details I may state that all of the sixteen cattle kept in the old and 
supposedly infeeted stable, and fed on imported hay, which was, of course, free from 
ragwort remained perfectly healthy for the entire period of twenty-three months during 
which the experiments were in progress, although in the summer of 1905 eight 
died of hepatic cirrhosis in the short space of five months. Several of these animals 
had also been placed from time to time in close and continued contact with diseased 
animals, with a view to ascertaining whether or not the disease was transmissible in 
this way. 

During the summer of 1905, also, ten of these animals were inoculated in various 
ways, either with blood or abdominal ascitic fluid taken from an animal affected with 
Pictou cattle disease to such an extent that Dr. Higgins, our pathologist, reported the 
cirrhotic lesions of the liver to be more extensive than in any of the others which he had 
examined, In spite of these severe tests, the animals continued to thrive, and when I 
last saw them in September, 1905, were in excellent condition, those which had been fed 
grain presenting a remarkably fine appearance. Thirteen of the cattle were slaugh- 
tered between October 10 and November 1 under the careful inspection of Dr. Pethick, 
as well as several experienced butchers, all organs being found healthy and the flesh 
of superior quality. Specimens from the different organs were also forwarded to the 
laboratory here, and pronounced by our pathologist to be absolutely free from disease. 
The other three animals, being pregnant cows, were allowed to live, and, according to 
latest reports, are in excellent condition, and in full flow of milk, after having given 
birth to healthy calves. 

Of the sixteen animals which were kept in the new stable and fed upon local hay 
which contained a considerable quantity of ragwort, fifteen died of Pictou cattle disease 
between July 19, 1904, and August 21, 1905. I may add that to prevent the possibility 
of doubt as to the cause of death in these animals specimens from the internal organs 
of each were forwarded to Dr. Higgins, who verified the diagnosis in every case. The 
sixteenth animal, was slaughtered on October 13, 1905, and although to all external 
appearances healthy, the pathological examination of the organs showed a slight affec- 
tion of the liver, and the presence of several characteristic ulcers on the lining of the 
true stomach. 

Of the two other animals mentioned above, one of which was fed on chopped rag- 
wort, and the other on oat straw each receiving a small allowance of bran, the former 
died of acute hepatic cirrhosis on July 22, 1904, while the latter remained healthy 
during the entire test, and, when slaughtered, on October 24, 1905, was found to be 
absolutely free from the slightest appearance of disease. 

A ealf six months old, born on the premises. was fed twice daily upon a mixture of 
one part of ragwort before flowering, and twenty parts of clean hay, reinforced by a 
daily ration of two pounds of fresh oats. This experiment, which was undertaken for 
the purpose of ascertaining if the weed would produce the disease at this stage of its 
growth, began on December 1, 1904. The calf died on May 26, 1905, post-mortem and 
pathological examinations revealing an advanced stage of hepatic cirrhosis. The con- 
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tact and inoculation experiments were absolutely without result, it being evidently 


“practically impossible to transmit the disease from one animal to another. 


In view of the results of these practical experiments, which have been carried on 
with the greatest possible care and exactitude, there need, I think, be no longer any 
doubt as to the cause of Pictou cattle disease, and I have therefore, already recom- 
mended that it be removed at once from the list of affections dealt with under the 
Animal Contagious Diseases Act, 

While subsidiary experiments conducted by Dr. Pethick show that some benefit 
undoubtedly results, especially in incipient cases, from the strychnine and iron treat- 
ment described by him in a previous report, measures of this kind are of little real 
value. The efforts of the local authorities and of the stock owners in the affected dis- 
trict should be at once directed towards the eradication of the plant which is undoubt- 
edly the cause of the whole trouble. 

Owing to the topograpical and other conditions existing in the district, it will be 


‘quite impossible to get rid of the weed by cultivation, although, on arable land, much 


can, of course, be achieved by this means. There is, however, much rough and par- 
tially wooded country, most of which is badly infested with ragwort, to eradicate which 
by any ordinary methods will be practically impossible. 

It has long been noted by intelligent residents that sheep seem to be able to eat the 
weed with impunity, although some hold that, after a considerable period, injurious 
effects are produced, which, if the diet is continued, eventually cause death. It is also 
held that, even where the plant does not prove fatal, the mutton is rendered unmarket- 
able by a yellow staining, which, after a time, becomes distinctly noticeable. 

As to one fact there is, hanes no doubt, viz.: that the keeping of sheep on land 
infested with ragwort is one of the most certain means of bringing about its complete 
eradication in a short time. This being the case, and in view of all the circumstanees, 
I decided to inaugurate a series of experiments for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not sheep could profitably be utilized for this purpose. I, therefore, early in 1905, 
authorized Dr. Pethick to purchase four sheep, which were kept during the summer on 
four acres of very weedy pasture with the result of completely destroying the ragwort 
which formerly grew in profusion. So far, these animals have shown no symptoms of 
disease. Several other sheep were purchased a little later for the purpose of ascertain- 
img at what stage, if any, the tissues began to exhibit the yellow stain to which refer- 
ence has already been made. These animals have been slaughtered at intervals, and 
the flesh carefully examined, but no abnormal appearance has been so far observed. 

The lease of the premises being for three years, I determined, with the permission 
of the minister, upon the conclusion of the experimnts with cattle, to purchase a 
number of sheep, with a view to securing definite information on the points mentioned 


above. Jf it can be shown that sheep eat ragwort with impunity, and that no deleter- 


ious effects are produced upon the mutton, it goes without saying that they will con- 
stitute by far the most practical and profitable agency which can be used by the resi- 
dents of the affected district in ridding their farms of this dangerous pest. The coun- 
try in which the weed is found is one exceedingly weli adapted for sheep culture, and 
T am convinced that the introduction to the district of this branch of husbandry at the 
present time, when both wool and mutton are increasing, and likely to increase in 
price, will prove highly profitable. 

As stated above, there is much rough pasture, while the arable land has, in many 
eases, been seriously impoverished by the crude methods of cultivation in vogue, and 
would be at once enriched and improved by the keeping thereon of a reasonable num- 
ber of sheep. I, therefore, authcrized the purchase, in November last, of forty she2p, 


- which were divided into two lots, one score being fed during the winter on weedy hay, 


while the others were fed upon hay grown in the district, but from which all ragwort 


had been carefully removed. 
' Fight goats were also purchased, four being placed with each lot of sheep. These 


animals have all wintered well, and it is my intention, as soon as pasture becomes 
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available, to subdivide them again, keeping ten sheep and two goats of each lot on clean 
pasture, and a similar number on pasture badly infested with ragwort. By this means 
it ought to be possible to ascertain with a reasonable degree of certainty what are the 
actual effects of ragwort upon sheep, as well as to-a certain extent also, upon goats. 

It might, perhaps, be advisable to continue this experiment even longer than is 
proposed, but I am in hope that by the close of the present season we will be in a posi- 
tion to give definite and reliable advice as to the utilization of these animals in stamp: 
ing out ragwort, and, with it, the long dreaded Pictou cattle disease. 

Concurrently with the above an experiment is being carried on with the view of 
fixing even more certainly upon ragwort the responsibility of causing hepatic cirrhosis. 
Three healthy young cows have been, since November 1, 1905, fed on locally grown hay 
from which all weed has been removed, while three others are fed on similar fodder 
containing the ordinary quantity of ragwort usually produced in the meadows of the 
neighbourhood. ‘ 

In January last, also, a disabled mare of little value was purchased and is being 
fed twice a day on hay containing a large quantity of ragwort chopped fine and caré- 
fully mixed. This experiment is controlled by feeding a horse kept at the station on 
hay from which the weed has been entirely removed. 

Q. What amount was paid by the government in the way of compensation for 
slaughtering cattle? 

A. I can only give you now the amount that was paid last year. Between Novem: 
ber, 1, 1904, and October 31, 1905, ninety-four animals valued at $2,085 were slaugh- 
tered at a cost of $1,390. 

Q. You cannot tell how much has been spent since the disease first made its 
appearance ? : 

« INKY 

. In what counties did it appear? 

Pictou, Antigonish, and latterly in Prince Edward Island. 

. How long is it since it was discovered in Prince Edward Island? 
. Three years this coming summer. 

. And is ragwort found there? 

Yes. . 

That disease is found only where the weed is? 

Only where the weed is found. 

But the reverse is not true? 

That the weed is found where the disease is found? 

Yes. The disease is not necessarily found where the weed is found? 
But invariably where the disease is found there is the weed? 
Yes. 


POPPOPOPOPOPO> 


By Mr. Sproule: 


. Is it ragweed ? 

. Not ragweed but ragwort. 

. I thought you said ragwort? 
. It is a weed which is quite common in Scotland and in England also and in 
almost every county it goes by a different name. The reason why it does not produce 
disease over there would appear to be that it does not grow in the hay meadows, it is 
not in the hay, and cattle do not eat it in a green state, 


rPOPO 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. I notice that in some sections of the country you often find lots of the weed in 
pastures and alongside the roadside, and yet there is no disease. 

A. I have made local investigation into that circumstance, and I find that it is 
generally explained by the fact that the people in that particular district are careful to 
remove the weed from the hay which they feed to the cattle. 


SO ee areas 
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Q. Does it grow on high land or on the flats? 
A. It grows everywhere, 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Horses scem to be immune from the disease. 

A. No, I should not think so. Horses, as you know, are more delicate feeders than 
eattle, and probably owe their comparative immunity to the fact that they do not eat 
the weed in the hay when they find it. In this connection, I may perhaps be allowed 
to make an explanation. It is my intention, apart altogether from ‘the work of the 
Committee, to publish a full report on this disease, embodying not only my report, 
which is only a summary, but Dr. Pethick’s report, which goes into detail. It is my 
intention to publish a sufficient number of those reports, apart from the Committee, 
to cover the territory in which the disease exists as wel! as to allow a sufficient distri- 
bution elsewhere. 

Q. What are the symptoms of the disease? 

A. Well, the symptoms vary very much at different stages of the disease. Dr. 
Pethick’s report has thrown a good deal of light on that subject. Formerly the earlier 
symptoms had been entirely overlooked and the result was that only certain, definite 
and easily. observable symptoms were noted or described. The opportunity afforded 
by having these animals under constant observation from the time that the disease 
first began to make its presence felt until the fatal termination took place, has been 
the means of elucidating a vast amount of valuable information in regard to the 
symptoms. I do not think that I could very well begin at the beginning and give 
you the symptoms as they present themselves, as it is a work which, while I have 
taken a very close and active interest in it, has only been to a limited extent under my 
own personal observation. 


By Mr. Clark: 


Q. Do the animals waste away ? 
A. Some of them waste away, others appear to continue in fair condition until 
a short time before death takes place. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. Have you any treatment for these diseased animals? 

A. I mentioned that in the statement I read. The iron and strychnine treatmént 
was adopted by Dr. Pethick in his experiments, and scme benefit undoubtedly results 
from it. 


By Dr. McLennan: 


Q. Are the symptoms to he found in Dr. Pethick’s report? 
ING N Gach 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. I would like to ask the doctor how many cases have been treated for mange 
in the Northwest this last year and if that disease is being stamped out? 
r A. I would say that during last year 547,705 cattle were submitted to treatment, 
422.805 heing dipped a second time. 
Q. Are you going to continue compulsory dipping ? 
A. I have not yet decided as to whether we will continue compulsory dipping or 
not. It was my intention, had the business of the House in regard to estimates and 
my attendance at this committee net intervened, to have been present at the annual 
2—83 
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mecting of the Western Stock Breeders’ Association, which takes place on Thursday 
next, in order to discuss at this season, as | have done during several past seasor's, © 
with the owners of cattle themselves the present circumstances and the bzst means 
of dealing with the situation. The facts, as they stand now are these: That whereas 
two years ago mange existed to a very alarming extent throughout the whole cattle 
country, especially the scuthwestern part of it, owing io the carrying out of the com- 
pulsory order of 1904 and the compulsory order of 1995, we have succeeded to a very 
large extent in eradicating the disease. Of course it is not completely eradicated, and 
during the past winter I have kept a number of cattlemen—not veterinary surgeons, 
but practical level-headed cow men riding the ranges in the different districts and 
sizing up the cattle, and wherever they detect a case of mange taking steps to have it 
treated at once. 


The Committee then adjourned, with the understanding thas Dr. Rutherford 
should resume his testimony at a future meeting. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


J. G. RUTHERFORD, 
Veterinary Director General. 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 62, 
Fripay, May 11, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


The CratrmMan.—Dr. Rutherford is here to continue his evidence. He has several 
subjects upon which he wishes to speak. 


Mr. Exson.—As I have to leave early, I would like if you would take up the sub- 
ject of sheep scab. 


Dr. J. G. Rutuerrorp, Veterinary Director General, recalled. 


Mr. Chairman, with your permission I will follow the same procedure as before, 
and read what I have written. and then I shall be glad to answer any question, if I 
can, that may be put to me by members. 


SHEEP SCAB. 


With the exception of one outbreak in Southern Alberta, and another in British 
Columbia, both due to imported sheep, and a few isolated cases in Ontario and Quebec, — 
all of which haa been promptly and, so far as it was possible to judge, effectively dealt 
with, the Dominion had heen for some years practically free from sheep scab. Most of 
the outbreaks in Ontario had been brought to the notice of the department through the — 
gency of the veterinary inspector who, since 1902, has been entrusted with the super- 
v'sion of the animals passing through the markets at Toronto, so that no particular 
surprise was felt when, in November, 1904, the officer reported the existence of the — 
dic-ase in a consignment of sheep from Chatsworth, Ont. The matter was at once 
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taken up, one of our inspectors being instructed to proceed to Chatsworth immediately 
and investigate the circumstances, with a view to taking such steps as might prove 
necessary to keep the disease under control. Before his report came to hand, however, 
a letter was received from the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington, 
stating that a consignment of Canadian sheep originating in Thamesville, Ont., and 
which arrived in Buffalo, N.Y., on November 26, were affected with scab. Investiga- 
tion failed to locate the orgin of the disease in this instance, although the fact that a 
number of the farmers from whom the sheep in question were purchased had sold out 
their entire stocks was rather suspicious. 

Under date of December 21, Dr. Salmon again reported the discovery at Buffalo 
of two consignments of secabby sheep among the bonded Canadian animals intended for 
exportation to Europe. These shipments, which also came from Western Ontario, 
were very naturally objected to by the American authorities, who intimated that they 
were seriously considering the necessity of requirng Canadian sheep intended for 
immediate slaughter, or for export, to be inspected and certified to in the same manner 
as sheep for breeding, grazing or feeding purposes. Realizing to the full the serious- 
ness of the situation, I sent as many of our qualified inspectors as could be spared into 


‘ the districts from which the infected animals had come, with instructions to make a 
_ thorough and careful examination of all sheep wherever found. At the same time I 


asked Dr. Salmon to suspend judgment until such time as it was possible to ascertain 
the actual conditions. The results of our investigation were somewhat discouraging, 
showing, as they did, that sheep scab existed in a very large number of flocks, chiefly 
in the county of Middlesex, although outbreaks were also discovered in the counties 
of Lambton, Huron, Kent, Wentworth, Lincoln, Perth, Grey, Frontenac, Lennox, York, 
Haldimand and Norfolk, in Ontario, as also in the county of Berthier, in Quebec. The 
majority of these outbreaks were traced to a common origin in a herd of breeding 
sheep, the disease having been conveyed through the agency of individual animals sold 
for use in other flocks. 

In every case where the existetice of disease was discovered the affected animals 
were placed under strict quarantine ; while, after the discovery of the infective centre 
above referred to, a number of flocks were placed under restrictions because of sus- 
picion attaching to animals recently purchased by their owners, although showing no 
actual evidence of disease. 

To remove any doubt as to the powers of inspectors and for purposes of general 
information, it was thought best to amend and bring up to date the regulations rela- 
tive to sheep scab made under the authority of the Animal Contagious Diseases Act. 
This was accordingly done and the regulations in question, amended as follows, were 
distributed widely throughout the country : 


REGULATIONS RELATING TO SHEEP SCAB. 


By Order in Council, dated March 31, 1905, in virtue of ‘The Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, 1903. 

1. No sheep which is infected with or has been exposed to sheep scab shall be per- 
mitted to run at large or to come in contact with any animal which is not so affected. 

9. Every person having in his possession or keeping a sheep affected with scab 
shall forthwith cause such animal to be treated in a manner satisfactory to the nearest 
veterinary inspector. 

3. Any veterinary inspector may declare to be an infected place within the mean- 
ing of ‘The Animal Contagious Diseases Act, 1908, any place or premises, or any 
steamship or steam or other vessel, or any railway car or other vehicle, where the con- 
tagion of scab is know or suspected to exist. 

4. Every veterinary inspector shall have full power to order sheep affected or sus- 


_ pected of being affected with scab to be collected for inspection, and, when necessary, 
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to be detained, isolated or treated in accordance with the instructions of the veterinary - 


director general, 


5. The expense of and incidental to such collection, isolation and treatment shall 
be borne by the owners of the sheep and, if advanced by the inspector, shall, until 
paid, be a charge upon the said sheep, without prejudice, however to the recovery of 
any penalty for the infringement of these regulations or of ‘The Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act.’ 

6. Inspectors are hereby authorized to order the slaughter of any sheep found to 
be affected with sheep scab or suspected of being so affected, subject to compensation 
if and when the Act so provides and to order the disposition of the carcasses of such 
animals. 

7. Before an order is made for the payment of compensation in any of the cases 
aforesaid, there must be produced to the minister a satisfactory report, order for 
slaughter, certificate of valuation and slaughter, and certificate of cleansing and disin- 
fection, all signed by the inspector. 

8. No sheep or any part thereof, shall be removed out of an infected place with- 
out a license signed by an inspector. 

9. Every yard, stable or outhouse, or other place or premises, and every wagon, 
eart, carriage, car or other vehicle and every vessel and every utensil or other thing 
infected with scab shall be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected by and at the expense 
of the owner or occupier in a manner satisfactory to a veterinary inspector. 


J. G. RUTHERFORD, 
Veterinary Director General. 
Health of Animals Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


REGULATIONS TO PREVENT SHIPMENTS OF AFFECTED SHEEP. 


“ 


~ As a further precautionary measure against the spread of the disease, and with 
the special object of preventing the shipment of affected sheep for exportation, the 
following order was issued :— 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ottawa, March, 23 1905..... 


Notice is hereby given that, under the provisions of the ‘ Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, 1903,’ I do hereby declare that a contagious disease of animals known as 
sheep scab exists\in the townships of North Dorchester, London, McGillivray, East 
Williams and Ekfrid, in the county of Middlesex; Warwick, Brook and Dawn, in the 
county of Lambton; Zone, Camden and Chatham, in the county of Kent, in the pro- 
vinee of Ontario, in this Dominion, and that hereafter all persons are strictly for- 

“bidden to move any live sheep whatever out of the said townships, except as herein- 
after provided. 

The shipment of sheep from the said townships is hereby authorized under the 
following conditions :— 

1. The shipment from the said townships of live sheep for export from Canada 
may be permtited, provided that each carload, or part thereof, is accompanied by a cer- 
tifieate of inspection, signed by one of the regularly appointed inspectors of this de- 
partment, stating that the sheep comprising such earload, or part thereof, are free 
from disease and in every way fit for immediate slaughter. Such sheep must also 
be described in the way bill accompanying them as being for immediate slaughter 
and for no other purposes. 

2. The shipment of sheep from the said townships for other purposes, to points 
within the Dominion of Canada, 1aay be permitted, provided that each shipment is 
accompanied by a certificate of inspection signed by one of the regularly appointed 
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inspectors of this department, stating that the sheep comprising the same are free 
from disease, and have not been in contact with affected animals. 

3. Shippers must notify the nearest inspector, not less than twenty-four hours 
previously, of the exact time and place of the intended shipment. 


GEO. I. OHALLORAN, 
Deputy Minister. 


At the same time the official veterinary surgeons residing within a radius of 
five miles of any township in which an authentic case of sheep scab had occurred 


were notified to refrain from issuing the usual health certificates for sheep about to 
be exported to the United States. 


TREATMENT FOR SIJEEP SCAB. 


It was, of course, impossible to do much in the way of treatment until later in 
the season, but with the advent of warmer weather all the affected flocks, as well as 
a considerable number of those held on suspicion, were subjected to repeated and 
systematic dipping. The mixture used for this purpose was the standard lime and 
sulphur dip which has for the past two seasons been employed with marked success 
in dealing with mange, until recently so prevalent among our western range cattle. 
With one or two somewhat notable exceptions, owners and breeders of sheep, realiz- 
ing the extent to which their own interests were involved, worked harmoniously with 
our inspectors, and assisted them in every possible way, both in locating infected 
animals and in enforcing the regulations. 

Some little difficulty was experienced in inducing the United States authorities 
to admit sheep from districts in which outbreaks of the disease had taken place, but 
this was finally overcome through the issuing of special certificates for such ship- 
ments by the regular salaried inspectors dealing with the disease. 


SHEEP SCAB STAMPED OUT. 


I am very glad to be able to report that the various measures outlined above 
proved eminently successful, and that the disease has apparently been mastered in 
each of the various localities where its existence was brought to light. Repeated 
and careful inspections of the flocks formerly infected have failed to discover the 
existence of the disease, except in one isolated instance where a smal] flock of sheep 
in Kent county was found to be still affected. These animals have been properly 
dealt with, and, although still kept under supervision are, I think, entirely free from 
disease. 

Quite recently our inspector on Toronto market reported finding some suspicious 
eases among sheen sent there for sale. As a result of the investigation which fol- 
lowed, another small flock in the vicinity of Toronto has been placed under quaran- 
tine, although in this case only on suspicion. 

With these exceptions, the country appears to be free from scab, a fact which, 
in view of the alarming conditions existing a year ago, is certainly very gratifying. 
In dealing with sheep scab, however, as with many other contagious diseases, eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety, and our self-congratulation should, in this instance 
especially, be very moderate, in view of the possibility, illustrated by this outbreak, 
of the distance existing wide-spread throughout, closely-peopled communities among 
sheep owned by intelligent and experienced breeders, and under the constant obser- - 
vation of scores of veterinary surgeons. 

As already stated elsewhere, precautions have been taken to prevent the possi- 
bility of infected sheep from Ontario reaching American markets in future, by 
making provision for their inspection before leaving the country. 
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Q. I understand there is only one flock under quarantine at the present time? 

A. Well, there are two. There is one which while free from disease we are still 
keeping under observation. It consists of-eleven sheep only, and it is up in the county 
of Kent. They are good sheep and we are just keeping them under observation. The 
other is near Toronto. It consists of about thirty-four sheep and they are being killed 
off by the butchers as rapidly as possible, it may not be scab; the inspector who quar- 
antined them expressed very grave doubts as to its really ane scab, but in view of the 
doubt we thought it best to keep them under control. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. Is the disease very prevalent in the large herds of Alberta? 

A. No, it is not prevalent now. It was at ore time very prevalent. 
Q. Isn’t it in Montana? 

A. Yes, and in a great many states of the American Union. 


PRECAUTION AGAINST SHEEP SCAB BY IMPORTATION. 


Q. I suppose you are taking precautions in regard to imported sheep? 

A. Yes, we hold all sheep, since within a month or two of the time I took charge, 
we have been holding sheep for a length of time sufficient to enable the inspectors to 
be absolutely certain that there is no seab among them. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Does it make mutton unfit for human use? 

A. Not a bit. Of course, sheep suffering from scab to a serious extent rapidly run 
down in condition, and become so emaciated that the mutton is not fit for food, but 
under ordinary conditions a sheep slightly affected with scab is perfectly good for use. 

Q. How is it caused ? 

A. By a small insect, an acarus, which lives on the skin of an infected: animal, 
and which is very easily transmitted from one sheep to another. The sheep, of course, 
rub on fences, hayracks, posts, or anything they can get-to rub on, and they detach 
small pieces of wool which very frequently coptain an acarus. And other sheep come 
anto contact 


By Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. Rub in the same place? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Elson: 


Q. Sometime ago the American government would not allow our sheep to go into 
their country for breeding purposes. Is that removed ? 

A. Yes. I was able to arrange that matter even at the time by supplying certi- 
cates that the sheep had been dipped. That is overcome, but we have an inspector at 
Bridgeburg, where the large Buffalo trade crosses, and we have also appointed in- 
spectors at every other point in Ontario where sheep leave the province for the United 
States, and all sheep are now inspected before they are allowed to leave the country, 
because we do not want a repetition of the experience we had last winter, 


By Mr. rae 
Q. You are speaking of animals in the last herd being killed off for the market; 


would they be good? 
A. Oh, yes, they would; they were intended for that purpose by the owner. 


, 
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Mr. Exson.—I just wish to say I am exceedingly pleased with the doctor’s success 
in stamping out the miserable disease which affected our portion of the country very 
much indeed, and I think the doctor deserves great credit for stamping it out. 

Wirness.—Thank you. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. Is there any inspection of the sheep that come from Washington into British 
Columbia at the coast? 

A. Yes, we had some sheep=at Victoria which were rejected on account of scah, 
and I think they came from Washington. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Does the disease ever get so bad that the authorities order the killing of the 
animals? _ 
ee A. Very seldom. That has been done en some occasions previous to my taking 
office. I think that was done on several occasions in reference to small bands of sheep, 
and I think even since I took charge on one or two occasions we have ordered the kill- 
ing of sheep, prefering to pay a small sum in compensation for a small flock rather 
than ie allow the disease to remain inactive. In winter time treatment is almost im- 
possible. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. When a herd becomes infected with this disease and they are all killed off, 
how long would it be before it would be safe for them to bring in a new herd? 
A. A good while. It would depend upon the nature of the premises. If the sheep 
had been kept in sheds or yards it would take longer. The season of the year also has 
-gomething to do with it. Frost has a very beneficial effect in destroying the acari 
and their eggs. It is a question which is rather difficult to answer, as while the life 
of the inseet itself apart from its host does not generally exceed a fortnight, there is 
no very definite knowledge as to the duration of vitality in the ovum. I suppose per- 
haps we might put the outside limit of possible reinfection at about four or five 
months. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Have you any information as to the quantity of sheep that is being kept by 
the farmers of Ontario? Js it on the increase or decrease? 

A. I have been collecting figures lately relative to the number in the Dominion 
“and in the different provinces, but I do not believe that I can answer that question 


intelligently. 


SYMPTOMS OF SCAB IN SHEEP. 


By Mr. Lovell: 


Q. When sheep are affected with scab how does it show itself? 

A. The first thing noticeable is a tendency on the part of the sheep to rub or 
seratch itself. It will back up against a fence post or against any other object and 
rub. As the disease advances little flecks of wool become detached from the skin 
through the operations of the acarus, and as these drop out a little bit of fleece shows 
white against the somewhat darker natural colour of the inside wool. 

Q. There is a little insect called the sheep tick? 

A. Yes. And further as the disease goes on the sheep begins to scratch its chest 
with its hind feet; and then if with an ordinary magnifying glass you follow down 
to one of these parts where the wool is loosened from the skin you find it slightly 
moist, and in many cases if the acarus is active there is a secretion, partly from the 
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acarus itself and partly from the skin, which causes moisture, and on examining care- 
fully, especially in a warm temperature, with a fairly powerful magnifying glass, you 
can detect the insect. It is quite easily detected, and of course that is, as a rule, 
convincing proof of the existence of the disease. 


By Mr. Finlay: 


Q. If the seab is left in the stable will it affect any other animal? 
A. No; it is a dispensation of Providence that it requires a special variety of 
insect to cause the disease in the different species of domestic animals. 


By Mr, Lovell: 


Q. I live in Quebec. In the locality where I live nearly every farmer used to keen 
a flock of sheep. Our great trouble was on account of the dogs. What remedy have 
you for them? 

A. We can hardly class them as a contagious disease, although they are a very 
serious drawback to sheep husbandry. 

Q. I know a good many farmers in my neighbourhood who have gone out of sheep 
husbandry on that account. 

A. I come from a sheep country myself, in the south of Seotland. We did aot 
bother much about the law with a sheep killing dog there. He had a very short shrift. 


HORSE BREEDING AND REMOUNTS. 


Mr. Lewis.—I would like to bring up that matter I spoke of when Dr. Ruther- 
ford was here before, and I move that Dr. Rutherford’s essay which he issued some 
time ago, in reference to horse breeding and remounts for the Imperial service, be 
embodied in the report of his evidene. It is a matter that is of great interest to the 
farmer, and should receive wide publication. 


Dr. RutTHeKrorD.—It has been my intention to rewrite that little brochure as soon 
as I am able to spare time from my more important duties, and perhaps to add a little 
to it. It is some four or five years since it was written, and if it would serve the same 
purpose, Mr. Chairman, I think I can promise that inside of the next six months -ve 
will have another issue of it, which will be available for distribution. 


The CratRMAN.—Would you be satisfied, Mr. Lewis, to have it left over now and 
et it go in the second edition of Dr. Rutherford’s evidence; that is what he recom- 
‘ mends, and it will give him time to revise it. os 


This suggestion coneurred in. ; 


Mr. Lewis.—It is a special document by itself. But I understand that the pre- 
sent edition is exhausted. I have had a number of applications for something of the 
same nature, and I think it will be proper to have it published by itself so that copies 
can be furnished to those members who wish to have them. 


Dr. RUTHERFORD.—Do you not suppose it might be left to the department? Do 
you not think you could trust the department to do what is best in the matter? 


Dr. Sproute.—I think that Dr. Rutherford might preface his pamphlet by saying — 
whether or not he thinks it would be feasible for the Canadian farmer to cater for that 
market, for that particular product, because that seems to be quite an important thing. 
T remember looking into this thing two years ago, in the summing up of Col. Ravenhill 
and some one who was here for that purpose, which was that they have taken 2,009 
horses from Canada. I think-that for the farmers to turn into that line of breeding 
for the purpose of selling 2,000 horses a year would be the height of folly, because 
they could not reasonably expect that one out of five of ten horses could be sold for 
that purpose. They might direct their attention to something more profitable than 
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that. The demand for horses for the South African war gave a gradual increase in 


the market and therefore there was a large inducement to raise horses of that kind, 
but that demand has now passed by and the question would be to know what, under 
normal conditions, the British market was, and the requirements to that purpose. It 
therefore seems to me absolutely necessary to embody that information in our report. 


Dr. Ruruerrorp.—In this case, Mr. Chairman, I would say that that little bulletin, 
ond anything else which I have published on the same subject has been carefully pre- 
pared with a view to preventing the creation of an impression that it was advisable for 
Canadian farmers to go into the business of breeding remount ‘horses for the British 
or any other service. I do not think for a moment that this would be a profitable 
business, but, as I say, in that little bulletin, and I have said repeatedly elsewhere, 
we are breeding annually a very large number, an enormous number of useless non- 
deseript little light-legged horses in Canada. Now if we are going to breed small 
horses, we may just as well breed good little horses as bad little horses, and the way to 
breed good little horses is set forth in that little pamphlet in contradistinction to the 
haphazard, reckless and foolish way in which thousands and thousands of bad little 
horses that we are annually producing are got. That is the only object of that work. 
I must crave sufficient indulgence from the committee to give me credit for such 
intelligence as will prevent me advising the Ontario or Canadian farmer generally 
from going into the breeding of horses for the British army eas a business ; but if he is 
going to breed little horses he may as well breed them good as bad. 


By Mr. Herron : 


Q. Just a word, I have had a little experience along the lines referred to. When 
Col. Ravenhill was here in this country some 20 years ago, he travelled all over the 
Northwest Territories looking for horses suitable for the British army. I furnished 
eight out of a herd of 800 or 1,000 head. They took eight head from there and that 
was all I shipped. They had to go all over Manitoba and the Northwest to gather 
up one carload of horses at that time. Later, Col. Goldie came, and although the 
conditions have changed, just on that point I do not think it will be advisable for any 
man to direct his attention particularly to the breeding of horses for the British army. 
Tf we produce horses good enough to fulfil the demands of the British Army, we could 
get more money for them in this country. But under the conditions, and where they 
jwequire a different class of horses which, I think, it is possible to breed, some sugges- 
tions in that direction would be a great advantage. 


Bu the Chairman : : 


Q. Will it be.sufficient to have this published in the second edition of Dr. Ruther- 
ford’s evidenee—will that meet the needs of the country at the present time ? 

A. In connection with that I would say it is my intention to bring out a revised 
issue of. the bulletin for general distribution. 


Wirness.—With your permission I will take up the subject mentioned by Mr. 
Herron the other day, that is the question of mange in catile. 


MANGE IN CATTLE. 


It gives me much pleasure to be able to report a great improvement in the situ- 
ation so far as concerns this troublesome malady which has existed among our range 
cattle to a greater or less extent for the past sixteen years. Shorty after my acces- 
sion to office in 1902, I made it a point to be present at the annual meeting of the 
Western Stock Growers’ Association which was, that year, held at Macleod. After a 
full discussion it ‘was decided to leave the matter of treatment in the hands of the 
cattle owners with the understanding that the services of our inspectors would be 
available in the event of it becoming necessary to deal with the animals of negligent 
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or obdurate individuals. It appeared for a time that this method would be productive 
of good results, but the extreme prevalence of the disease during the winter of 1903-4, 
together with other untoward circumstances showed the necessity for some sterner and 
more effective policy than'had yet been inaugurated. 


ORDER ISSUED FOR TREATMENT OF MANGE IN CATTLE. 


Realizing the importance of securing the support and co-operation of the cattle 
owners, I held during the spring of 1904, a series of meetings at the principal centres 
within the infected area. At these meetings the whole subject was discussed in detail 
with the result that it was finally decided to introduce a policy of compulsory and 
systematic dipping which should extend to all cattle owned within the somewhat exten- 
sive district where the disease was known to exist. The order thus suggested was 
issued on August 9, 1904, and called for the treatment, according to certain specified 
conditions, of all cattle within a definite area between September 1 and October 31 of 
that year. About the same time a comprehensive bulletin containing much informa- 
tion regarding mange and its treatment, together with plans and specifications for the 
construction of dipping vats, was prepared and distributed. The results were very 
gratifying. Dipping plants were constructed in almost every locality, some being pro- 
vided by individual owners while others were started by groups of small ranchers who 
combined their forces for that purpose. In four months the number of these estab- 
lishments increased from two, and these both out of repair, to 196 which, almost with- 
out exception, were found to work smoothly as well as effectively. As a matter of fact 
upwards of 400,000 cattle were subjected to treatment during the time that the order 
was in force. The great majority of the owners were only too glad to comply with 
its provisions although a number failed to do so, with the result that their cattle and 
premises were placed under strict quarantine until the advent of spring when only it 
became possible to subject them to treatment. The benefits of the new policy were soon 
fully apparent in the freedom from mange and generally improved condition of the 
cattle. Re 

The following extract from the last annual report of the 


WESTERN STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which was unanimously adopted at the annual meeting cf that body held at Medi- 
eine Hat on May 11, 1905, speaks for itself :— 

‘At the last annual meeting the principal topic of discussion was the measures 
that were necessary to be taken to prevent the further spread of cattle mange. It had 
come to be recognized that the existence of this contagious disease amongst the cattle 
throughout a widespread area was a potent fact that cculd not be disregarded apy 
longer. Dr. Rutherford, on behalf of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, had 
made a few wecks previous to our last meeting a tour of the range country through 
which a series of meetings was held, his object being partly no doubt to educate those 
interested as to the serious nature of the conditions, and partly to obtain at first hand 
the ideas of the ranchmen themselves. The consequence was that at the anual meet- 
ing itself all were in a position to discuss the matter intelligently. The upshot of the 
discussion was, as most of you are aware, that the association recommended to the 
government that the compulsory dipping of all cattle within the affected area should 
be insisted upon. In due course an order in council was issued providing for this. 
The responsibilities thus thrown upon the stock-growers were heavy. Tanks 
had to be built, heating apparatus installed, sulphur purchased, extra men employed, 
and valuable time interfered with, while the organization necessary in connec- 
tion required muck consideration. Difficulties, in fact, were many and delays 
numerous but in spite of it all dipping was fairly general. There were a few isolated 
instances where no attempt was made to thoroughly carry out the regulations. As to 
the results there can be no two answers. It was an unqualified success. Mange has 
practically disappeared in those districts where the dipping was given a thorough trial. 
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So satisfactory did the executive committee consider the results, that at a meeting 
held on March 9 last the following memoria] was addressed to the Dominion govern- 
ment :=— 

‘That this meeting of the executive committee of the Western Stock-growers’ 
Association desire to put on record their satisfaction at the undoubted success result- 
ing from the mange dipping operations of last fall, and to heartily endorse the action 
of Dr. Rutherford, who was instrumental in having the dipping regulations put in 
force. This committee is of the opinion that it is highly desirable and necessary that 
universal dipping should be again obligatory throughout the same district during the 
coming season. : 

‘The whole country is now well equipped with dipping tanks, there being no less 
than 196 in existence, and future dipping operations should be simple compared with 
last year, when everything had to be bought and tested when all were unfamiliar with 
the proposition.’ 

Steps were at once taken to meet the wishes of the owners, and another order on 
lines similar to that of the previous year and differing from it only in regard to certain 
comparatively unimportant details was issued on July 10, 1905. 


SYSTEM OF TREATMENT ENFORCED. 


The same system was followed in its enforcement, the territory being divided into 
thirteen districts, each in charge of a qualified veterinary inspector having under his 
supervision a sufficient number of deputies to permit of the work of treatment being 
closely watched and so kept up to the standards provided for by the order. The rea- 
sons explained fully in my lost report to the use of a standard lime and sulphur 
dip was again made compulsory, the only exception to this rule being at the vat of Mr. 
John Lineham, who obtained special authority to use crude petroleum from one of the 
new Alberta wells. Mr. Lineham was very anxious to have an opportunity of testing 
the efficacy of this oi] as a cure for mange owing to the fact that certain crude oils from 
the Beaumont fields in Texas are being used with gcod effect in the treatment of 
mange as well as in the destruction of ticks. The oil dipping was in this instance 
- permitted on condition that the owners assumed all risk of injury or death to the 
animals dipped, a very necessary precaution in view of the untoward results following 
the use of some kinds of erude oil in experiments conducted by the American authori- 
ties. As an additional precaution, and with the purpose of securing reliable informa- 
tion for our future guidance a qualified veterinary inspector was detailed to watch 
the dipping at Mr. Lineham’s vat. “His report states that, while the oil was not in any 
way injurious to the cattle, it failed to cure severai out of a number of affected animals 
which were subjected to this treatment. This is regrettable as the use of oil is much 
less troublesome and laborious than that of the lime and sulphur preparation. 

One application of the Beaumont oil abcve mentioned at an ordinary temperature 
is generally efficacious; on the other hand the lime and sulphur dip has not only to be 
maintained at a high temperature, but in erder to effect a certain cure should be 
applied a second time after an interval of ten or twelve days. The latter limitation 
is a very serious one as may he readily seen when the difficulty and inconvenience of 
holding large herds for a second dipping are taken into consideration. While in Texas 
recently I made full inquiry as to the special oil above referred to and am now arrang- 
ing to bring in a limited quantity for experimental purposes, although I fear that the 
combined burdens of freight and duty will render it too expensive for ordinary use. 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS FROM TREATMENT OF CATTLE MANGE. 


The order of 1905 was enforced even more thoroughly and generally than that of 
1904, and its results have been, in a corresponding degree, more satisfactory. Five 
hundred and forty-seven thousand seven hundred and five cattle were submitted to 
treatment, 422,805 having been dipped a second time. In a country of such extent, 
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however, the difficulties connected with the.enforcement of an order for universal and 
compulsory treatment are almost insuperable, and therefore, with the object of avoid- 
ing, if possible, the necessity of repeating it: this year, I retained the services of a 
number of experienced cattle men, who have, during the past winter, been riding the 
range for the purpose of detecting any incipient cases of mange and arranging with 
owners for their immediate isolation and treatment. These men furnish regular rs- 
ports which indicate that, while the disease is not yet entirely stamped out, the results 
of our efforts during the past two seasons are highly satisfactory, and that by the ex- 
ercise of close and careful attention it will be possible in the near future to effect its 
complete eradication. 

I am satisfied that with the experience which they have now gained of the benefits 
resulting from intelligent and systematic methods of treatment, owners will never 
again permit their cattle to suffer from mange as they have done in the past, especially 
as, by the erection of dipping plants, they have now at hand the means of dealing wita 
the disease in an economical and effective manner. Many ranchers who were at first 
strongly opposed to dipping are now among its most enthusiastic advocates, having 
found that it adds greatly to the thrift of stock, even when free from mange, by rid- 
ding them of lice and other injurious parasites. A remark frequently heard now- 
adays in the range country is that ‘a good vat is better than a big hay stack, and 
numbers of cattle men have assured me personally that they will dip their stock ai 
least onee a year whether the department orders them to do so or not. 

Another great advantage resulting from the present policy is that whereas it was 
formerly a matter of great difficulty to secure information as to the existence of mange 
in a district, or the ownership of affected cattle, it is now the business of every man 
who has gone to the trouble and expense of treatment, to see that diseased animals are 
properly and promptly dealt with This very natural tendency towards self-protes- 
tion is rapidly developing into a general public sentiment of the greatest value to our 
officers in enabling them to get early information as to the whereabouts of infected 
or suspected animals, as also in enforeing quarantine when such action is found neces- 
sary. 


A PROTEST AGAINST BRITISH MISCONSTRUCTION OF FIGURES. 


T cannot leave this subject without a reference to the very unfair manner in which 
the British agricultural press has attempted, during the recent controversy on the 
removal of the restrictions against Canadian cattle, to create a prejudice regarding our 
stock because of the existence in this one district of a simple, and under ordinary con- 
ditions, easily treated skin affection. Psoroptie mange of cattle is well known in Great 
Britain, and any one posing as an authority on live stock matters who refers to it as 
a malady likely to inflict serious loss or injury on the eattle industry of that country 
is deficient in ordinary intelligence, or what is more likely in this particular instance, 
common honesty. It is a disease which yields readily to simple treatment, being in 
fact very much more easily cured than the troublesome ringworm with which British 
and especially Irish cattle are so often affected. On ordinary farms and among do- 
mestic cattle, properly handled, its appearance causes to the intelligent owner neither 
alarm nor loss though it may induce in him, as in the affected animal, a slight, tem- 
porary sensation of annoyance. If the conditions in Alberta were similar to those 
in Britain or in our older provinces, the existence of cattle mange would be of very 
little importance either to the owners or to the authorities, but amongst thousands of 
semi-wild cattle ranging without restriction over hundreds of miles of open country, 
and depending for their sustenance during the whole year on grass alone, it is an en- 
tirely different matter and one which can only be dealt with by special measures. 
Opponents of Canadian cattle in Britain, both in the press and on the platform, have 
quoted the figures given in my last year’s report of the number of cattle treated as if 
they referred to animals actually affected, although the facts are so apparent that a 
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wayfaring man, though a fool, should be able to comprehend them. As a matter of 
fact hot more than five per cent of those treated were showing any evidence of disease, 
‘ the dipping being made compulsory and universal as a general preventive measure, 

having in view the possibility of future infection through unrestricted contact on the 
open range. Again much was made of the statement that a number of animals were 
dipped a second time. Although the accompanying text of the report showed that this 
also was universal and that at the date of writing only a certain number had under- 
gone the second treatment, it was sought to convey the impression that these animals 
were so dealt with because badly affected, when in all likelihood, the most astute Bri- 
tish protectionist would have been unable to find a single acarus in the lot. 


PRECAUTIONS ENFORCED TO PREVENT SHIPMENT OF DISEASED CATTLE. 


Every possible precaution is taken to prevent the shipment of any animal in the 
slightest degree affected. Cattle intended for export are submitted to a rigid veter- 
inary inspection on leaving the district, are again carefully examined at Winnipeg 
and finally pass through the hands of our experienced and reliable staff of expert in- 
spectors before they are permitted to leave the Dominion. 


Order in Council. 


DoMINIoN OF CANADA. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—HEALTH OF ANIMALS BRANCH. 
Mange. 
By Orders in Council dated July 10, 1905, and June 27, 1904. 


Whereas the disease of mange exists among cattle throughout those portions of 
the territories of Assiniboia and Alberta which may be described as bounded by the 
international boundary, the Rocky mountains and a line drawn as follows :— 

A line from the Rocky mountains along the southeastern boundary of the 
Stony Indian reserve, then long the northeastern boundary of the said reserve to 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, thence easterly along the said line 
of railway to the line beween ranges 5 and 6, west of the 5th meridian, thence north 
along that line to the line between townships 28 and 29, thence east along that line 
to the line-of the Calgary and Edmonton Railway, thence north along the Calgary 
and Edmonton Railway to the line between townships 30 and 31, thence east along 
that line to’the line between ranges 26 and 27, west of the 4th principal meridian, 
thence north along that line to the line between townships 34 and 35, thence east 
along that line to the Red Deer river, thence north along the Red Deer river to the 
line between townships 38 and 39, thence east along that line to the 4th principal 
meridian, thence south along the 4th principal meridian to the Red Deer river, 
thence along the Red Deer and Saskatchewan rivers to the line between ranges 7 and 
8, west of the third meridian, thence south along that line to the international bound- 
ary line. _ 

And, whereas, it is of the greatest importance to the interests of stock owners 
and to the preservation of a profitable market for western cattle that the policy adopted 
last year (1904) with a view to the eradication of the disease in question should be 
continued. 

That after careful inquiry and due consideration it has been decided that the 
period between August 15 and October 31 is the most suitable and convenient for treat- 
ment with the above object. — 

Therefore the Governor General in Council, in virtue of the provisions of sec- 
tion 29, chap. II., 3 Edward VII., intituled ‘An Act respecting infectious or contagi- 
ous diseases affecting animals,’ is pleased to order that the above described tract 
of land shall be and the same is hereby declared an infected place, and that all per- 
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sons owning, or being in charge of cattle, within the above described tract must, 
during the said period, dip, or otherwise treat such cattle in a manner satisfactory 
to the officers of the Department of Agriculture, provision being made that where it 
can be clearly shown to the satisfaction of the said officers that cattle, kept under 
fence in any well defined area or district within the said tract, are not affected with, 
and have not been in any way exposed to, the contagion of mange, or have been, dur- 
ing the present season, treated in a satisfactory manner and subsequently kept isolated 
from all other eattle, the veterinary director general may on the facts being reported 
to him, exempt such area or district from such compulsory treatment, but this pro- 
vision shall in no case apply to cattle kept on the open range, or on unfenced land. 


APPROVED REMEDY FOR CATTLE MANGE. 


Satisfactory treatment shall consist of immersion for not less than two minutes 
in a solution of lime and sulphur of a strength of not less than 10 pounds of lime 
and 24 pounds of sulphur to 100 gallons of water prepared according to the directions 
of the officers of the Department of Agriculture. 

When approved by the inspector in charge of the district in which the cattle to 
be dealt with are kept, persons owning or controlling herds of not more than 30 head 
may be permitted to treat their animals by hand, in which case the following prepara- 
tion shall be used :— 


Sulphur... oi. saws pecs Se ce be aren 
Oil. of tars 5 ote ee ee ee omonmmces 
Raw linseed oie. os cae ee ee ee cee es 1 gallon 


In either case the fluid shall be applied at a temperature of not less than 105° 
nor more than 110° Fahrenheit, and the treatment shall be repeated after an interval 
of not less than ten nor more than fifteen days. 

In the event of any owner failing to treat or to make satisfactory preparation for 
the treatment of his cattle on or before October 15, provisions of the Order in Council 
dated June 27, 1904, regarding compulsory treatment as quoted above, shall be enforced. 

The Governor General in Council is further pleased to order that no cattle shall 
be removed or be allowed-to move out of the hereinbefore described tract unless they 
are accompanied by the certificate of an inspector of the Department of Agriculture 
stating that they have been examined by him and found free from contagion of mange. 
Any such eattle, however, shall, if deemed advisable by the imspector, be detained, 
dipped, sprayed or otherwise fronted 3 in such manner as the veterinary director general 
may, from time to time prescribe. 

No railway company shall accept or load any shipment of cattle at any point with- 
in the said tract except for immediate slaughter as hereinafter provided unless such 
shipment is accompanied by the certificate of an inspector. 

At points where cattle originating in the said district are unloaded they shall be 
placed in special yards and such yards shall be used for no other purpose and shall be 
cleansed and disinfected when so ordered by an inspector. 

All ears and other vehicles used for the carriage of such cattle shall be cleansed 
and disinfected to the satisfaction of an inspector as soon as possible after being un- 
loaded and before being used for any other shipment. 

All way bills and bills of lading accompanying shipments of cattle originating 
within the said tract shall have plainly written or stamped across the face thereof a 


notification that the said cars are to be cleansed and disinfected immediately after 


being unloaded. 
Cattle infected with, or which have been exposed to the contagion of mange may be 


shipped for immediate slaughter to points within the above described tract under the 
following condition :— 
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Cattle affected with, or which have been exposed to the contagion of mange may be 


shipped for immediate slaughter to points within the above described tract under the 
following condition :— 


1. Unless loaded through special yards and chutes reserved exclusively for such 
shipments, all yards and chutes used by them shall be declared infected places and 
shall not be again used for the shipment of healthy stock until cleansed and disin- 
fected to the satisfaction of the inspector; they shall not be allowed to come in contact 
with other animals; shall be consigned direct only to such slaughter houses within 
the hereinbefore described tract as are provided with private yards and chutes; shall 
not be unloaded at any point en route and shall under no pretext whatever be removed 
alive from the slaughter house or the yards and premises immediately connected 
therewith. 

2. Cars conveying such cattle shall be cleansed and disinfected to the satisfaction 
of an inspector immediately after being unloaded. 

That the transit of cattle through the said tract is permitted subject to the fol- 
lowing regulations :— 

1. Cattle for transit by rail through the said tract from one part of Canada to 
another shall, at points where unloading is necessary, be placed in yards reserved for 
their exclusive use, and shall not be permitted to come in contact with cattle which 
have originated within the said tract. 

2. Cattle imported from the United States into the said tract destined for points 
in Canada outside thereof may, under compliance with the quarantine regulations, 
and with the provisions of the next preceding section hereof, be permitted to pass with- 
out unnecessary delay through the said tract direct to their destination without further 
restriction. 

Every veterinary inspector, and every person duly authorized by a veterinary 
inspector, shall have full power to order animals affected or suspected of being affected 
with mange to be collected for inspection and, when necessary, to be detained, isolated 
or treated in accordance with the imstructions of the veterinary director-general. 

The expenses of and incidental to such collection, isolation and treatment, shall 
be borne by the owners of the animals, and if advanced by the inspector or other 
authorized person shall, until paid, be a charge upon the said animals, without preju- 
dice, however, to the recovery of any penalty for the infringement of these regulations. 

If such expenses are not paid within twenty days of the time when they have been 
incurred, the inspector or other duly authorized person may proceed to sell the said 
animals by public auction, after giving to the owner ten days’ notice in writing of 
such intention to sell, which notice may be effectually given, where the owner is 
known, by delivering the same to him personally or by sending it by mail addressed 
to him at his last known place of residence. Where the owner is unknown, such notice 
may be effectually given by publication in one issue of a newspaper published or circu- 
lating in the district where such animals are detained. The proceeds of such sale shall 
be applied first in payment of the reasonable expenses of the collection, isolation, treat- 
ment, giving of notice and conduct of sale, and the balance, if any, shall be paid to 
the owner of said ‘animals on demand. Any balance not so paid shall be remitted to 
the minister, and if not claimed within twelve months from the date of sale shall be 
paid to the credit of the Receiver General. 

The amount charged for the treatment of stray cattle, or of cattle whose owners 
neglect or refuse to comply with the above orders, so far as they refer to treatment, 
shall in no case exceed twenty-five cents per animal for each dipping or application, pro- 
vided that where it is necessary to collect such animals and to hold them for the second 
dipping or application, an additional sum of one dollar per animal may be collecteu. 

The department assumes no responsibility for injury or loss to cattle incurred 
through compliance with the provisions of these orders as regards treatment. 


’ 
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All persons engaged in breeding, exporting, dealing in, driving or shipping cattle, 
and all transportation companies, are requested to co-operate with this department in 
enforcing the above provisions. 

Outbreaks occurring outside of the area defined above will be dealt with under 
the general Order in Council, dated June 27, 1904. 

Jd. G, RUPEE RE ORD: 
Veterinary Director General. 
Health of Animals Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, July 11, 1905. 


By Mr. Herron.—lI suppose you are aware of the fact that there is still a marked 
difference of opinion on this question of compulsory dipping. A great many people 
are opposed to it. There are parts in that district where the disease is not at all felt, 
nnd I have seen some cases where it seems to be a great hardship, such as the case 
of a man who may have two hundred or three hundred head of cattle which have 
not been out of his own field, in fact were never out of his premises, and there was 
no disease or symptoms or signs of disease in that herd. It seems hard that he 
should be compelled to go to the great trouble and expense under compulsory dip- 
ping. I believe there are cases of that kind in the country. With reference to the 
treatment with that oil, I may say to the doctor that I have used some of that 
myself, and I believe it was as good as the dipping preparation, lime and sulphur. 
With reference to the lime and sulphur, I have heard it said in my country, one man 
had a drove of steers near Macleod, and it was said that they were dipped so often 
that when a steer would see him coming with a,pail in his hand he would lie down 
to be treated. I do not know that it was always an effective cure. I am just now 
referring, however, to the difference of opinion among stockmen, and the opinion of 
a good many men in the country is against compulsory dipping. 


Dr. RutTHErrorp.—In regard to what Mr. Herron has said, I may say that I can 
understand the position he takes, because during each of the seasons that the com- 
pulsory dipping order has been in force we have had a very large number of protests 
from people who objected to being compelled to dip their cattle. Owing to the difii- 
culty and trouble of enforcing the order we are going to, if possible, avoid putting 
it in force this year. I may say that while of course I would not for a moment con- 
tradict Mr. Herron, I do not think there are many cases on record such as he 
describes where a man was compelled to dip when he had kept his cattle entirely 
under fence and they were free from disease. There was a special provision in the 
erders issued that ‘ where it can be shown to the satisfaction of the said officers that 
cattle, kept under fence in any well defined ‘area or districts within the said tract, 
ere not affected with, and have not been in any way exposed to, the contagion of 
mange, or have been, during the present season, treated in a satisfactory manner 
and subsequently kept isolated from all other cattle, the veterinary director general 
may, on the facts being reported to him, exempt such area or districts from such 
compulsory treatment, but this provision shall in no case apply to cattle kept on the 
open range or on unfenced land. 

Now, we have had in each season, in each year that. we have put the order in 
force, a very large number of applications for exemption, and a great many state- 
ments made which on careful inquiry we found to be at least unreliable. A fence, 
an ordinary wire fence, is not a very good protection against mange, because ani- 
mals rubbing on one side of it will easily infect animals on the other side of it. 
Then the fences get broken and cattle get in and cattle get out, and it is a hard 
thing in that country to find a man who can furnish absolute and satisfactory proof 
that his cattle have not been in contact with other cattle. Then again, there is this 
point, which constitutes the principal difficulty we have to deal with, namely, that 
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the disease does not give any evidence of its existence during the summer months, 
as a rule, even during the time we are dipping, August, September and October, 
The number of actual cases of mange is very small, but as Mr. Herron knows, if 
these cattle are allowed to go on into winter without being dipped, along in January 
or February or March the disease develops just at the time when the animal needs 
all the flesh it can hold, and we have a very serious condition of affairs, such as 
that which took place in the winter of 1903-04. 

Of course I understand, and Mr. Heron of course knows that I understand, that 
compulsory measures are never popular. You cannot make for popularity whenever 
you tell a man that he has got to do a certain thing, particularly a western man. He 
objects to dipping his cattle unless he wants to. We have had to exercise a good deal 
of judgment and policy even to get our work advanced as far as we have now. I am 
not at all conceited about our success in the west, but I feel we have made some pro- 
gress in the direction of suppressing mange. 


VALUE OF NORTH-WEST CATTLE EXPORT. 


We are not out of the woods yet, but we must bear in mind, that if we do not 
stamp out this disease in Canada we are running the very serious risk of losing our 
enormous export cattle trade. That is a trade which amounts now to from 150,000 to 
200,000 head per annum. Of that number the west last year contributed I think some 
52,000 head ; the year before only some 30,000, and the year before that some 32,000 or 
33,000. Now, this simply means that it is out of the question that that large export 
trade should be lost, or even that its loss should be risked by permitting disease to con- 
tinue to exist in the range country. It means that the people out there either have to 
adopt some systematic universal system of treating these animals or they will have to 
be shut out and compelled to eat all their own cattle, which would be a very serious 
matter indeed for western stock owriers. We have done our best under very difficult 
circumstances; it has not been by any means a picnic. It has not been a very pleasant 
experience. My mail from the time the compulsory order is announced each year 
until almost the same date next year is full of objections and of protests, and of 
trouble from the different small owners in the west, and some large owners too who 
unfortunately object to having their cattle summarily dealt with. But we have kept 
on, we have not backed down, we have fought our way so far, and I am pleased to say 
we have had the approval of the Western Stock Growers’ Association and of almost all 
the other organizations of similar character in the west. It is not a pleasant thing, 
but we are doing the best we can with it. 


By Mr. Kennedy: 


Q. Has that dipping process ever been explained to the committee, the method and 
what it means? I do not exactly understand it. I can understand sheep dipping, but 
eattle dipping is different ? 

A. I have a photograph here which, with your permission, I will pass around. It 
will tell you more about it than I could with a half hour’s talk. 


By Mr Heron.—The department will require quite a staff of men to deal 
with this question further if they continue the treatment of cattle and take proper pre- 
cautions against the spread of mange, or rather to stamp mange out. With thoroughly 
qualified veterinaries in charge of the district and a staff of practical men, I think it 
would be sufficient if they would examine suspicious cases, or places where they hear 
that there is likely to be mange, or follow the round ups in that country, or something 
of that kind, and if the stock treated shows any signs of mange that would be 
sufficient for the veterinary. I think it is the general opinion of that country now 
that that would be sufficient for the eradication of mange in that country. As the 
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doctor has said, it is important for the Northwest and for the rest of Canada that 
this mange should be dealt with in our country, and stamped out, because I see it 
would be very serious if the stockman in the west would do anything to stop the 
export of 150,000 head of cattle from the older provinces. This mange question 1S 
dealt with from the standpoint of expense not to the Dominion government, but to the 
owners of cattle in our country, with the assistance of the staff and the remedies sup- 
plied by the department. 


Dr. Ruruerrorv.—In reply to Mr. Herron, I would say that it had been my 
desire to be present at the meeting which was held yesterday in Macleod, the annual 
meeting of the Stock Growers’ Association, but owing to pressure of work here [I 
was prevented from going west. J have, however, written to the secretary of the 
association, laying my views of the case before him, and asking for a resolution or 
series of resolutions to be passed by that association for my guidance, or at least to 
assist me in defming a policy for the coming season. As Mr. Herron knows, it is 
rot a matter that one can decide off-hand. It is a very serious proposition, which 
involves, as he says, an enormous expense to the owners of cattle, a very great deal 
of work and trouble, and some risk, and a man occupying my position has to be ex- 
ceedingly careful and to use great discretion before committing the owners and the 
department to the carrying out of so serious a policy as that involved in the com- 
pulsory mange dipping. I do not wish this morning to express an opinion or to 
make any statement as to what the policy will be, but it will be the very best that I 
can figure out in the best interests of the people. 


By Mr. Mart4n (Wellington): 


Q. About how much does it cost per head to dip the cattle? 

A. It varies very greatly. Some people claim they can dip for two cents per 
lead. We have a tariff which was decided upon by the ranchers themselves in the 
various meetings for the dipping of cattle of other people, stray cattle or the cattle 
of recalcitrant owners, or the cattle of owners who have not dipping vats of their 
own. A rancher who owns a vat is empowered to make a charge of twenty-five cents 
a head for each dip—that is fifty cents—and where it is necessary to hold the ani- 
mals for the second dipping to charge one dollar extra, making $1.50. Speaking of 
that, I cannot refrain from relating an incident illustrating the conditions in that 
country in connection with the carrying out of the compulsory dipping order of 
1904. <A friend of mine found 24 four-year-old steers which he had not seen since 
they were calves. The cattle were taken up in each district and dipped, and you must 
understand stray cattle were dipped also. These cattle were found at a considerable 
distance from this man’s range, they were dipped, and he was billed for $1.50 a head 
for the 24 cattle. He was very angry, and thought some mistake had been made. 
He went down to object, and to say they were not his cattle. When he got there he 
found 24 four-year-old steers that he had not seen since they were calves.. He was 
very glad to get them at $1.50 apiece. That will give you an idea of the conditions 
where it is possible to have cattle out for four years without seeing them. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. I would like to ask the doctor if there is any mange in Manitoba or Saskat- 
chewan. The Ontario farmers are beginning to look there for stockers, and it would 
be a live question for us to be certain we are not getting mange into our herds? 

A. There is practically no mange in Manitoba. We have had one or two little 
isolated outbreaks in cattle brought down. There is no mange in northern Saskat- 
chewan and practically none in northern Alberta. There is mange in southern 
Alberta, a good deal of it, but it is mostly confined to the cattle on the open range. 
Cattle from the districts which are thickly settled are as a general rule free from 
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mange. The only outbreaks of mange which we have had in Ontario have been from 
northwestern cattle which had been bought for fattening purposes, and I think we 
have found these traceable in every case to cattle brought from the mange infected 
area. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellingtan): 


Q. Are these vats built by the government? 

A. No, they are built by the owners of the cattle, either singly or in company. 
We have a few dipping vats at the different quarantine stations along the boundary 
line. These of course are constructed by the department. 


By the Chatrman: 


; Q. If there is nothing further on this subject the Doctor might proceed with 
his next subject. You have something to say on hog cholera? 
A. I have hog cholera and tuberculosis. 


The CHarrman.—Which would the committee prefer him to take up first? 
Some HonovuraBte MemBers.—Tuberculosis. 
The Wirness.—Very well, I will take up tuberculosis first. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


No change has so far been made in the policy of the department regarding tuber- 
culosis. Cattle imported from the United States for breeding purposes or milk pro- 
duction, if unaccompanied by a satisfactory tuberculin test chart signed by an officer 
of the United States Bureau of Animal Industry are placed in quarantine and 
tested. The same rule is applied to cattle of similar classes imported from Mexico. 
Cattle of any kind coming from other countries are tested in quarantine. The ani- 
mals comprising a few herds which are placed entirely under the control and super- 
vision of our officers are also tested by and at the expense of the department. With 
these exceptions no testing with tuberculin is now undertaken officially, although it is 
supplied free to qualified veterinarians when employed by owners of cattle, on con- 
dition that the results of all tests made by them are sent in to the department on 
forms supplied for that purpose. 

In a considerable number of instances advantage has been taken of this offer, as 
may be seen from the fact that in the seventeen months which have elapsed since the 
date of my last report 7,721 doses of tuberculin have been issued from the biological 
laboratory. 

It may be said, and with some show of reason, that the policy at present pursued 
by the department in regard to this insidious and destructive disease is less active 
than it should be. While admitting that appearance would so indicate, I would say 
that my reason for counselling the policy of comparative inertia now being followed, is 
that so far no satisfactory and intelligent method of dealing with bovine tuberculosis 
has been evolved, and that I consider it better to await the results of the investigations 
now being conducted by scientists in different parts of the world, rather than to in- 
augurate a campaign along any of the various lines hitherto adopted, none of which 
have proved successful, and almost all of which have been abandoned after a more or 
less severe trial of public patience and a corresponding drain on public and private 
purses. 

Since tuberculin was first introduced many communities have passed legislation 
regarding its use, which after being enforced for a longer or shorter period, and caus- 
ing more or less irritation and consequent agitation, has in most cases been repealed, 
having entirely failed in accomplishing the object desired. It was thought for many 
years, and by some men who should have known better, that if a herd of cattle was 
tested, the reactors destroyed and the premises disinfected, the disease was stamped 
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out, the owner being left, thereafter to follow his own courses. As I have maintained 
in previous reports such a theory is absolutely wrong and untenable. Repeated ex- 
periments have shown that from 8 to 50 days may elapse after infection before it 18 
possible to obtain from the animal a reaction to tubereulin. This being the case it goes 
without saying that frequent and repeated tests are necessary before it is safe to pro- 
nounce free from tuberculosis any herd which has been once infected. For example, in 
a herd of 100 cattle 25 are found to react to the first test. In such a ease the theory 
was that the 75 which did not react were perfectly sound and safe. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these 75 cattle have been living, and that in probably very close 
contact with the 25 reactors. Under these circumstances it is almost certain that a 
second test in three months will bring to light a number of cases of tuberculosis which 
had not developed at the time of the first test to a sufficient extent to produce a reac- 
tion. We will say, for the sake of illustration, that these cases are ten in number and 
that the remaining 65 still fail to react. Again, however, these 65 animals have been 
in contact with the 10 now shown to be diseased, and further tests will be required 
before the herd can be finally declared healthy. The same thing applies in the case of 
new cattle purchased to fill the places of those slaughtered or for other reasons. A 
test prior to purchase while to some extent a safeguard, does not by any means con- 
stitute a guarantee of soundness. Even where the sharp practices followed by some 
sellers have not been brought into play, the newly purchased animal, if coming from 
an infected herd, must be looked upon with suspicion until its freedom from tubercu- 
losis has been proved by a second test three months after purchase. This being the 
case it is necessary, in order to prevent the introduction of infection, to isolate care- 
fully all newly purchased cattle during the period of probation. No one is more firmly 
convinced than myself of the value of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent, but it is sub- 
ject to the limitation mentioned above, as well as to several others, among which may 
be mentioned the fraudulent methods adopted by many owners to prevent the occur- 
rence of a typical reaction. 

The old plan of injecting tuberculin a few days before the time fixed for the 
test, and thus nullifying the work of the inspecting veterinarian, was troublesome 
and in some cases expensive. It has also now largely lost its value as an agency for 
cheating through the discovery made by Professor Valle, of Alfort, that a reaction 
is actually obtainable even where tuberculin has been used only a short time pre- 
vious, provided the taking of temperatures is commenced two hours after injection 
and continued until the usual time. Its place has, however, been taken by the much 
more cunning and not less disreputable practice of administering one or other of the 
coal tar antipyretics combined, as a rule, for safety’s sake, with other drugs, to such 
animals as are known to be tuberculous or which begin to show a rise in tempera- 
ture when undergoing the test. It is scarcely possible to deceive an experienced and 
wide-awake inspector by this scheme, but comparatively easy to hoodwink the veter- 
inarian who depends entirely on his thermometer and pays no attention to the clini- 
cal symptoms which invariably accompany and accentuate a marked reaction to 
tuberculin. 

While believing firmly in tuberculin when honestly used as a diagnostic agent 
and for specific and definite purposes, I maintain that in consideration of the fore- 
going facts and of the many other difficulties to be encountered, it is better to wait 
until we are sure of achieving reasonable results and so making some progress in 
the eradication of tuberculosis, before we decide upon any policy which would in- 
volve universal or promiscuous testing. Meanwhile, no effort should be spared to 
induce owners of cattle to adopt every possible and reasonable means of combatting 
the disease by practical common sense methods. 

The Bang system which is followed by Senator Edwards and several of our large 
breeders, and which has frequently been fully described, has much to recommend it 
and should be more generally adopted than it is. 
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Within the reach of every man, however, and at the lowest possible cost, there 
lies the best and most effective agent yet discovered for the eradication of tubercu- 
losis. Of infinitely greater value than tuberculin and much more easy of administra- 
tion is a plentiful supply of fresh air. If there is one matter to-day in which 
veterinarians are behind the age it is that of failing to insist at all times, in season 
and out of season, on the importance to live stock of thorough and effective stable 
ventilation. Having before us the object lesson afforded by the medical profession 
and the marvellous results which its members are achieving by open-air treatment, 
not only helping, but actually curing advanced cases of tuberculosis, to say nothing 
of checking the disease, as is now daily done, in its early stages, it is nothing short 
of disgraceful that we are yearly permitting thousands of valuable animals to become 
infected owing to the unsanitary conditions under which their owners insist on 
keeping them. Of the truth of this contention, which is, perhaps, at first sight, 
rather sweeping, there is no lack of proof. In northern countries where cattle are 
generally closely housed and where a proper system of ventilation is the exception 
and not the rule, we almost invariably find bovine tuberculosis rampant. In milder 
climates where animals have free access to fresh air, as for instance among the 
Hereford cattle in England, it is a rare thing to find a case of that disease. On the 
ranges tuberculosis is unknown except where it has been introduced by some pam- 
pered stable-bred individual, and even such a one is more likely to recover than to 
die, provided the malady is not too far advanced and the first winter can be endured. 
To put the case plainly, stockmen are breeding tuberculosis a great deal faster 
through neglect of this important subject of ventilation than it would ever be pos- 
sible to stamp it out by the promiscuous use of tuberculin and the slaughter of 
diseased animals. ; 

While holding these views I am keeping close watch on the work of Von Behring, 
McFadyean, Thomassen, Marmoreck and others in Europe, and Pearson, of Pennsyl- . 
vania, who are devoting themselves to the task of finding some new and more effective 
method of dealing with the disease than has yet been made available. So far, in spite 
of all reports to the contrary, nothing has been achieved by their researches which 
would, in my opinion, warrant a change in our present attitude. 

Meanwhile I am, with the approval of the Minister, carrying on two experiments 
which, though conducted at a very trifling cost, will, I hope, be productive of results 
of considerable value to the stock owning public. 


A VENTILATION TEST. 


The first, which is being managed by J. H. Grisdale, Agriculturist at the Central 
Experimental Farm, consists in the housing of a number of healthy cattle under con- 
ditions which, while affording absolute protection from drafts, ensure at all times a 
plentiful supply of pure air. The object sought is to determine whether or not the 
high temperature generally insisted on by dairymen and cattle feeders has the effect, 

‘with which it is usually credited, of maintaining a higher yield of milk in cows and a 
more rapid laying on of flesh in fattening stock than is the case when warmth is to 
some extent sacrificed in the interests of ventilation. Owing to the exceptional mild- 
ness of the season the conditions have been less favourable to the success of the ex- 
periment as a demonstration than would have been the case in a normal Canadian 
winter. As there is practically no outlay involved in this test I hope that it will be 
possible to continue it for several successive years, as the point at issue is one of vital 
importance to the dairymen and feeders of the northern zone. 
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The second experiment now in progress consists in the application of the principles 
of the open air treatment to a number of cattle known to be affected with tuberculosis, 
although not in an advanced stage, with a view to ascertaining to what extent it may 
be possible to cure the malady, or, at least, to check its progress. The opportunity to 
initiate this experiment at a slight expense was furnished by the reaction to tuber- 
culin of a considerable number of the cattle kept on the Experimental Farm at Nappan, 
Nova Seotia, when tested in October last. As these animals, being the property of a 
public institution, would, under ordinary circumstances, have been destroyed, I thought 
the opportunity for acquiring knowledge in this way too valuable to be neglected, and 
they were, therefore, at my request, and with the full approval of the minister, trans- 
ferred to this branch by the director of experimental farms. All those showing evi- 
dence of breaking down were killed, 40 head in all being retained for experimental 
purposes. Of these, 28 have reacted to tuberculin, while the remaining 12 are to all 
appearances free from disease. All, however, are being kept together, it being desired, 
among other things, to obtain information as to the probability of infection by contact 
under open air conditions. The animals have passed the winter in a yard at Nappan, 
their only protection from wind and weather being a shed open at all times. They do 
not appear to have suffered from exposure, the only death reported having occurred 
within a few hours of dehorning, an operation which was considered advisable in 
order to prevent the animals injuring and annoying each other. 

It is my intention, as soon as I can secure suitable premises, to bring these ani- 
mals to the vicinity of Ottawa, where the opportunities for close observation will be 
much greater and the results generally more satisfactory. 

The highest medical authorities are now-a-days advising, and with the very best 
results, our modern hothouse humanity to get ‘closer to nature’ in every possible 
way. The advantages of adopting a similar policy in, the handling and housing of 
domestic animals are too apparent to admit of discussion. Nature has furnished our 
animal friends with every conceivable requisite for protection against ordinary 
climatic conditions, and most of the diseases and disabilities to which they are sub- 
ject have been caused by, and owe their continuance to, the irrational, artificial 
conditions imposed upon them by well meaning, but ignorant, or rather unthinking 
owners and attendants. 


ANIMAL VITAL STATISTICS. 


From November 1, 1904, to October 31, 1905, 890 cattle were tested for export, 
48 of which reacted, 8 were classed as suspicious, and 834 successfully withstood the 
test. 167 cattle were tested on being imported into Canada, 8 of which reacted and 
159 proved healthy. 820 cattle were tested by private practitioners with tuberculin 
supplied by this department, 103 of which reacted, 17 were classed as suspicious and 
700 proved to be healthy. 

All reacting animals were permanently earmarked by a veterinary inspector. 

November 1, 1905—March 31, 1906.—622 cattle were tested for export, 20 of 
which reacted, and 15 were classed as suspicious, 587 thus successfully withstanding 
the test. 10 cattle were tested on being imported into Canada, of which only 1 re- 
acted, the other 9 proving healthy. 420 cattle were tested throughout the Dominion 
by private practitioners with the tuberculin supplied by the department, 38 of which 
reacted, 15 were classed as suspicious, and 367 proved healthy. 

With regard to this general testing, it must be borne in mind that, in most, if 
not all, cases, the existence of tuberculosis is suspected in a herd before tuberculin 
is applied for, thus the proportion of reactors is naturally much larger than would 
be obtained from indiscriminate testing. 
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Q. You were speaking about ventilation of stables. Can you give us any informa- 
tion about that? 

A. I have a system of my own which is the system that is adopted in the stable I 
referred to out at the farm. It is also being adopted in all buildings that are being 
put up in connection with my branch. It is a system which I discovered myself a 
number of years ago. I have used it at my own stables, and it has one great advantage 
over every other system I have ever known, namely, that it works. 

Q. Can you describe it? Can anyone use it? 

A. It is not patented at all, I am only too glad to let anyone use it that wants to. 
I could describe it, but IT would rather not because it is difficult to do so, offhand. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. Anyone can see it there at the farm? 

A. Yes, it is in use in two stables and in the buildings at the laboratory there. I 
would rather not attempt to describe it offhand, because the description would be in- 
definite and some important points might be omitted or insufficiently brought out. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


. Could you attach a description of it to this report? 
. Yes, I might do that. 


a>) 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. Is it very expensive? 

A. No, it is very cheap. 

Q. It might be put in a barn that is already erected? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. Can you give us a cut of it in your report? 

A. J can if you are not in a hurry for it. Just to give an illustration of the diffi- 
culty of describing it offhand, J might mention that a gentleman at the Agricultural 
College wrote about this system of mine a number of years ago. He wrote to me asking 
for information, and I wrote giving him a very full and accurate description of it, and 
he published an account of it in the Farming World, accompanied by cuts which he 
himself had made in which everything was shown upside down, and I do not think the 
system as he published it would ventilate anything. 

Q. It is past the experimental stage now, is it? 

A. Yes, I used it in my own stables for 12 years, and wherever it nas been used 
it has been successful. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 


Q. Has it been very generally used? 

A. I have never advertised it, it has been a sort of gradual process. 

Q. The persons using it at the experimental farm can make a success of it, you 
know whether they have or not ? 

A. I might say that Mr. Grisdale at the experimental farm, when he first saw it, 
did not think it was elaborate enough; it is painfully simple, but now Mr. Grisdale 
has come to the conclusion that it is all right and, I think, testified to that effect before 
this committee last year. 

Q. Is it a system of natural draft or forced draft? 

A. It is absolutely natural. 
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Q. Can this be safely used in ordinary stables? I suppose it will have some effect 
upon the temperature at which the stable is kept, that is ordinary stables. Would it 
not affect them by lowering the temperature in an ordinary farm building to a suffi- 
cient extent to make it undesirable. 

A. I suppose there is nothing for it but to go into the question. The ideas of the 
ordinary farmer and stockholder of the proper temperature for a stable require, in my 
opinion, very considerable revision. A great many dairymen and a great many cattle 
feeders, think that unless they can keep the stable to 60° or 70° in any weather they are 
going to be heavy losers, the dairymen in the flow of milk obtained and the cattle men 
in the flesh forming proclivities of the animal. Well, this room here is a very large and 
avery lofty room, and it is very much better constructed than the ordinary stable ; 
that is to say there are fewer ordinary apertures, unintentional apertures, than would be 
found in the average stable. I would like to ask any member of this committee, Mr. 
Chairman, what sort of an atmosphere he would be breathing if he formed one of a 
sufficient number of men put into this room on a winter day when the thermometer 
was in the neighbourhood of zero, without artificial heat of any kind, to maintain the 
temperature of this room at 70°. Now, that is exactly what is happening in the ordin- 
ary stable. It is nothing unusual when the thermometer is away below zero, to find 
stables without any artificial heat whatever, at a temperature of 70°. The animals in 
that stabie are breathing and rebreathing an atmosphere absolutely indescribable. That 
is what is going on, and the object of that experiment to which I have already referred, 


is to show that it is possible profitably to keep the animals free from exposure to | 


draughts, but at the same time with a plentiful supply of pure air. The system which 
I have discovered is practically automatic, it works exactly on the principle of a stove, 
taking into consideration that the source of the heat consists of the animal emanations 
only and the first necessity is a chimney. As the air in the stable becomes foul it be- 
comes warm and it ascends to the ceiling where it is taken off by the chimney. Now, 
the ordinary architect who has been employed in the construction of dwelling houses 
will tell you that foul air is heavier than pure air and that, to ventilate properly, the 
latter should be taken off at the floor. He is quite right, foul air is heavier than pure 
air in that case, because you have artificial heat, and the foul air will fall to the 
floor if a plentiful supply of pure warm air is introduced into the room. But in the 
stable you have no artificial heat and consequently as the air gets foul it gets warm 
and rises, and it pases out through this chimney. A partial vacuum is created in the 
stable by the air going out, and nature, as we all know, abhors a vacuum. If you have 
no other opening in the stable as is too often the case a certain amount of hot air will 
pass out through the ventilator, and then for a certain time, there will be a beating 
down of cold air to take its place below which creates a disagreeable down draught not 
cnly unhealthy but opposed to the sound principle of ventilation, that the outlet must 
be always an outlet, and an inlet must be always an inlet. If at any time an inlet 
becomes an outlet or an outlet becomes an inlet your ventilation is out of order and 
it is not to be relied on. Having our flow of foul air started through the chimney we 
want to provide a means to bring in pure air to take its place. That is done by a 
series of what might be termed ‘U”’ pipes, in the old country these pipes are used 
extensively for various purposes but they are hard to get in this country, and their 
place is very well taken by a wooden box. We will suppose by way of ilustration that 
A is the wall of the stable and B the foundation, C is the floor level, D is the box that 
goes down, from the outside, and comes up on the inside, the deeper the better because 
there is less tendency to be influenced by wind pressure, therefore less tendency to 
draught and the air is slightly warmed as it goes through the soil. On the outside in 
this country where the snow has to be reckoned with it is often ad’visable to bring the 
box up against the wall, putting a little board on the top, and leaving the inside open, 
E at a certain distance up, so that the air can get between the building and the box. 
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As the foul air is taken off from the inside by the chimney, the pure air is sucked in 
through these pipes which should, in their combined diameter, be a little larger than 
that of the chimney, so as to make the process more gradual at the intakes than it is 
at the outlet. By this method the air is sucked in, there are no draughts, the wind has 
no effect and the process is really automatic. The opening in the floor is protected by 
iron grating which may be countersunk and left movable to admit of cleansing 
the pipe. We will have the objection taken by some gentlemen that you may reduce 
the temperature of the stable too much. Well, that is quite true in very cold weather, 
and that worried me for a while at first, until I struck the idea of the back damper in 
the stove pipe and I put a damper in my chimney, controlled by cords brought down at 
the side. Suppose you have a stable with 40 animals in it, and you want to turn out 
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85 of them, and leave five in. With only five animals you do not require the air in the 
stable to be changed with anything like the same rapidity as you would for forty 
animals. You then partially close your damper, and the air does not go out so fast, 
and it does not come in so fast. If you are leaving one animal in the stable and it 
is intended for forty, it does not require any particular change of air, and you can 
close the damper altogether, and the remarkable thing and the best feature about this 
system of ventilation is that whenever you close the damper, you automatically stop 
the intakes. That is exactly on the same principle as the kitchen stove, when you turn 
back the damper in the pipe you will find there is no draught in front at all. You can 
tell in a moment when the damper is closed, you can hold your hand over the intakes, 
and find that they are closed also. I have seen myself in the United States, in England, 
and in Scotland especially, where people are generally more intelligent than elsewhere 
in regard to such matters, I have seen long rows of little doors, moved by a lever 
which it took a strong man to manipulate, in order to shut off intakes below. The 
builder never thought of simply shutting the one above but that is all that is required 
to stop this system of ventilation from working. 
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Q. Do you not find the draught fill up with hoar frost ? 

A. In the chimney, yes, that is to be avoided by putting a galvanized pipe inside 
a wooden box, and packing in around it with straw or chaff or something of that nature 
so as to prevent the cold striking the metal, but in very severe weather it will affect your 
pipe to some extent, you cannot get over it altogether. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Would you object to putting that system of ventilation in the Commons 
chamber; it will be nice to have it there? 


Mr. Watsu.—I think this is one of the most important things that we have 
had before us, especially as Dr. Rutherford has taken up the question of tuberculosis. 
I. agree very strongly with him, from practical experience that one of the means of 
keeping tuberculosis from our animals is to look after the ventilation of the stables? 
I have been talking for some time at institute meetings of the want of ventilation 
and more light. There is not enough light and air in the stables, this is a simple 
system of ventilation and is a good one. People have adopted in some cases these 
very complicated systems but they are hard to instal and I think that this is what 
they want. I move that Dr. Routherford’s description of the ventilation system be 
attached to his article on tuberculosis. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. I feel that this whole system of ventilation will be a failure because the 
frost will interfere. I have tried that several times. Have you had any trouble in 
getting down under the foundations to bring in the air. Where the foundations are 
deep it is rather a difficult matter to get under it? 

A. Where the foundations are too deep you can cut right through them. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Does the chimney go through the roof or does it pass out at the side? 

A. The object in running it out through the roof is to have it like a chimney, 
so that nothing can interfere with the draught. If you run it out through the sides, 
when the wind is in that quarter, if it is run straight out, the wind will blow down, 
and it will shut off the ventilation at once. Whenever the air begins to come down 
the chimney, it is just like a smoking fireplace, it stops ventilation. Then again if 
_ you run it out and up the side of the building you know that the ordinary chimney 
will smoke when the wind is in a certain direction. This must be exactly like a 
chimney, I use the word chimney advisedly, it must have as good a draught as a 
chimney, so that it will always draw up. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Is there any difference between a stone and frame stable in regard to tuber- 
culosis ? 

A. I do not think there is, provided there is a plentiful supply of pure air and 
the stable is kept dry. 

Q. There is an idea that a stone stable is damp? 

A. So it is, as a rule, and for the same reason that I have just mentioned, you 
will always have it a damp and stale and foul place unless you have a plentiful 


supply of pure air coming in to take the place of the foul air going out. If you 


have a stable closed up so that the atmosphere becomes moist and damp it is a mis: 
nomer to call it air. Under these conditions disease flourishes but when stables are 
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dry and light, there is very little of it. When I first put that system in my 50-foot 
stable I had my intakes at one end only, I had none at the other end, the chimney 
being in the centre. The end without intakes was damp all the time, the air would 
condense; of course in Manitoba where I lived it is exceedingly cold in winter. 

Q. But it was not damp where the intake was? 

A. No, afd as soon as I put. in intakes at the other end of the stable it dried at 
ence and I had no further trouble. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. You had no trouble with ventilation of your chimney? 

A. When it got down to forty or forty-five degrees below zero and there were 
few animals in the stable, there would be a tendency, on the part of the men 
especially, to pull the damper down pretty close, and sometimes under those con- 
ditions we would have a good deal of condensation in the chimney. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. What size would you make the chimney? 

A. It depends entirely upon the size of the stable and the air-space allowed to 
each animal. One on the farm is, I think, about two feet in diameter, we have some 
twenty animals in the stable: 


By Mr. Schell (Glengarry): 


Q. You could indicate what percentage of size in the chimney is necessary in 
comparison with the size of the building? 

A. The size naturally varies with the air space allowed for each animal in a 
stable. As I told you, Mr. Chairman, I did not want to address the committee on 
this subject because I had not prepared anything, and have no figures with me, I am 
only telling you my views of it, and what I haye myself seen. 

Q. There is one point, the question of the ‘U”’ pipes, which I think is the most 
important of the whole thing so far as the admitting of pure air and preventing 
draught is concerned as compared with straight pipes? 

A. It is important, but the other is equally important for this rezson : When [ 
first adopted this system I got the idea of the ‘U’ pipes from an Englishman who was 
out in this country about 1890, he was a very intelligent man named Wood who came 
out as a farmer’s delegate. It was he who gave me the idea of the ‘U’ pipes ; in the 
old country stables, in all horse stables, and in a great many cattle stables, the horses 
stand against the wall, and the doors are in the wall behind them, and he told me that 
he had his ‘ U’ pipes behind the horses under the wall, and his outlets consisting of 
drain tile, set in the wall, one above each horse’s head. I said : ‘ Which way does your 
stable face ?’ and he replied, ‘to the west,’ if I recollect aright, and I said to him : 
‘What about the ventilation when the wind is in the west or northwest.’ He said: 
‘Tt goes on strike then, I cannot do anything with it.’ My reply was, ‘I thought so,’ 
and when I began to put up my stable on that idea I got partly over that difficulty by 
having adjustable louvres. I had a shaft 8 feet by 4 feet, lined with galvanized iron, 
and at the top I put in adjustable louvres which I could close. There was one on the 
north side and the other on the south. When the wind was in the north I could open 
the south louvre, and it worked all right, as long as the wind did not change, but if say 
during the night the wind veered so that it struck on the south side of the building, 
when the north louvre was closed and the south louvre was open, theventilation stopped 
dead, as I could tell the moment I went into the stable in the morning without any 
assistance from my eyes. 

Q. And the animals could tell too ? 

A. Well, they did not say anything but probably they knew it all right. That was 
the trouble, and I then made up my mind I would try some other plan, and I put in 
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this chimney and it was then I thought of the damper. Just to show you how delicate 
this thing is after all, in spite of the fact that it is a plain, simple, easily understood, 
system which does not require much looking after, I will mention one feature. In 
the big shaft which I have mentioned, there were two doors, in the side, for putting 
down hay and straw, and if at any time one of these doors was left open, even a couple 
of inches, you could tell it the moment you went into the stable. I used to say to my 
man, the moment I went into the stable in the morning,’ ‘ you have one of those doors 
open, this morning,’ I would walk over and look up and sure enough there would be 
one of them an inch or so open, leaving an opening into the loft. That operated like 
a leak in the chimney, and was enough to destroy the updraught which really is initia- 
tive of the whole thing. The ‘U’ pipes are very good, but in order to carry off the 
foul air and keep the ‘U’ pipes working properly, you must have the updraught ; 
they are no good without it. 


By Mr. Walsh : 


Q. I would like to ask this in reference to the ventilation and also in referene 
to the health of the animals. I had a livery stable where there was hay above and a 
number of horses underneath, and I would like to ask whether the perspiration of 
these animals ascending will injure the hay ? 

A. I think it is very important that there should be no communication whatever 
between the animals and their food supply in store. You take the conditions connected 
with influenza and strangles, conditions which we were discussing the other day, and 
with glanders, where the animal is expiring minute particles which are being carried 
up by the current of warm air, and which going up through, and settling on that hay 
are injurious and liable to spread disease ; not only that it injures the fodder as food, 
because it has a tendency to cause mould. I think it is important that there should be 
absolutely no communication between the stable and the loft above, except such as can 
be absolutely controlled. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 

Q. You do not think there is any danger of its passing through the ordinary 
floor 4 

A. Not through a good floor, but I think a floor of that kind should be tongued 
and grooved. 

Q. Double 1-inch flour? 

A. Yes, if with broken joints. I am a strong advocate of the importance of an 
air space between the stable and the loft, because sometimes your loft gets bare 
and then you will have condensation, no matter what sort of ventilation you may 
have you are almost bound to have a certain amount of condensation if there is a 
cold floor without an air space above the horses. If you can ceil a building it helps 
the ventilation tremendously for the reason I have already mentioned and for another 
one, namely, that between the joists there is always a cushion of dead foul air, 
which remains there, hangs there, whereas if the building is ceiled there is a fine 
steady flow of air to the chimney. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 

Q. What temperature do you consider a stable should be kept in? 

A. I think anywhere above freezing point. I think thirty-two to forty degrees is 
high enough. I would not like to keep animals tied up in a freezing temperature, 
although I believe in many cases they would be more healthy than otherwise. Still, 
as a matter of ordinary comfort, a stable properly constructed can be kept well sup- 
plied with pure air even in cold weather without a lower temperature than thirty- 
two degrees. 

Q. Have you ever found tuberculosis in hogs? 

A. Oh, yes, quite frequently. 
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Q. Was there anything said about tuberculosis being sent from one animal to 
another through taking water from the same place? I was not here at the com- 
mencement of your address? 

A. I did not go into a lengthy disquisition on tuberculosis at all. I did not 
think it was advisable. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 


Q. Isn’t it a general belief that in order to get a good flow of milk you have to 
have the temperature fairly high? 

A. Yes. There is a reason for that. I think the principal reason for the strong 
grasp that that belief has on so many people, is this: you take an animal that has 
been kept up at a temperature of sixty or seventy degrees, a milking animal, and 
put her in a lower temperature, the flow of milk will immediately decrease. There 
is no doubt about that. But of course if you take a plant out of a hothouse that 
has been in a temperature of seventy and put it into a building where the tem- 
perature is thirty-five, there will be considerable shrivelling and shrinking for some- 
time, whereas if the plant had been growing at a temperature of thirty-five that 
would not be noticeable. It is with the object of finding out the truth in a definite 
way to be placed before the committee that the experiment to which I alluded is 
being carried on at the farm. 

Q. Don’t animals require more food in cold weather than iu mild weather? 
doesn’t that go to show how the fairly high temperature is advisable from an econo- 
mie point of view? 

A. Yes. I am not posing as an absolute authority on this question, but I have 
already said that there is an experiment going on to endeavour to demonstrate the 
facts in regard to both of the points which you have mentioned. I am simply wait- 
ing until we get the result. 


The CHAmmMAN.—The doctor has another subject to bring before the committee, 
that of hog cholera. 


Wirness.—Yes, that is the last. 


HOG CHOLERA. 


It is gratifying to be able to report a further improvement in the condition of 
affairs as regards the prevalence of hog cholera in the Dominion and especially in 
the eastern provinces. Strict adherence to a definite policy in dealing with this 
troublesome malady has enabled us to almost completely stamp it out so far as out- 
breaks elsewhere than in the quarantined area are concerned. In the area referred 
to, which comprises a number of townships in the counties of Essex and Kent, and 
the Indian reserve known as Walpole island, in the county of Lambton, the number 
of outbreaks which have occurred since the date of my last report has been so small 
compared with the records of previous years that there is good ground for the hope 
that it will be possible to remove, at the close of the present season, even the slight 
restrictions still maintained against the movement therefrom of hogs for purposes 
other than immediate slaughter. As the disease has been gradually brought under 
control the restrictions have, from time to time, been made correspondingly less 
stringent until at the present time they interfere to a very slight extent with the 
general trade in hogs, although they still bear somewhat hardly on one or two 
individuals who are engaged in raising pure-bred animals, the only available market 
for which is, as matters now stand, within the quarantined area. 
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DEPARTMENTAL ORDER MAY 1, 1905. 


No change was made in the restrictions from the date of my last report until 
May, 1905, when the following ministerial order was issued :— 


DoMINIoN OF CANADA, 
DEPARTMENT DF AGRICULTURE. 


Notice is hereby given that under the provisions of ‘The Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, 1903, I do hereby declare that my order of date March 7, 1904, and 
amendments thereto regulating the movement of hogs into or out of the quarantined 
area comprising certain townships in the counties of Kent and Essex, and the is- 
land known as Walpole island, in the county of Lambton, are hereby rescinded and 
the following substituted therefor. 

On and after May 15, 1905, the movement of live hogs from the area comprising 
the townships of Camden, Howard, Harwich, Chatham, Raleigh, Dover East and 
West, and Tilbury East, in the county of Kent, Tilbury West, Tilbury North, 
Rochester and Maidstone in the county of Essex, and the island known as Walpole 
island in the county of Lambton, is forbidden, except under the following conditions: 

1. All shipments of live hogs from the said district must be consigned direct to 
a slaughter house or packing house equipped with the proper facilities for the 
slaughter and detention of such hogs in a manner satisfactory to the inspectors of 
this department. 

2. Shippers must notify the nearest inspector not less than forty-eight hours 
previously of the exact time and place of intended shipment. 

3. Each carload or part thereof of such shipments must be accompanied by a 
certificate of inspection signed by one of the authorized inspectorg of this department, 
stating that the hogs comprising such earload, or part thereof, are free from disease 
and in every way fit for immediate slaughter. ; 

4. All cars used for the conveyance of such shipments must be cleansed an: 
disinfected in a manner satisfactory to the inspectors of this department after being 
unloaded and before being again used for the conveyance of animals or other articles 
and all way bills accompanying such shipments shall have written across the face 
thereof a notification that the said cars are to be cleansed and disinfected in the 
manner aforesaid. 

Information regarding inspectors, necessary notifications and other details may 
be obtained from M. B. Perdue, veterinary inspector, Chatham. 

Owners and shippers of hogs are earnestly requested to assist the officers of this 
department in the proper enforcement of this order. 


(Sed.) SYDNEY FISHER, 
Minister of Agriculture. 
Ottawa, May 1, 1905. 


At the same time authority was given to a number of veterinarians, living in 
proximity to railway stations within the district described, to inspect and grant cer- 
tificates for shipments of hogs, when fulfilling the requirements of the order. 

Several isolated outbreaks have occurred in places outside of this area and in these 
it has been difficult to account for the origin of infection. It is possible, however, that 
the disease was conveyed by cars previously used for the carriage of Ameriin hogs, 
although every possible precaution was adopted to lessen the danger from this source. 
What would, in all probability, have proved a most serious outbreak was narrowly 
averted in November, 1904, when the disease made its appearance in the cuarantine 
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station at Point Edward among hogs returning from the St. Louis Exposition. Qn this 
occasion four valuable animals died, while twenty-seven had to be slaughtered in quar- 
antine, and while the loss was heavy it was trifling in comparison with that which 
would have probably followed had the animals in question been permitted to proceed 
direct to the establishments of their owners. 


ORIGIN OF HOG CHOLERA IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


While on the subject of infection from American sources, I may say that the 
theory advanced last year as to the origin of outbreaks occurring in British Columbia, 
yviz.: the infection of the Calgary stock yards by hogs unloaded there when in transit 
from Minnesota to Seattle, has received striking corroboration. Through Dr. Tolmie, 
our chief inspector in British. Columbia, it has been ascertained that the animals in 
question were found to ke diseased on reaching their destination, thus completing the 
chain of evidence set forth in my last report. 

I regret to say that the disease still lingers in the Pacific province, for while it has 
apparently been stamped out on Vancouver island, it has repeatedly appeared on the 
mainland near the coast. These outbreaks, while difficult to trace, are so far as I can 
judge, due to importations from across the line. One outbreak was dealt with in 
Yukon Territory, the affected animals having been taken from near Mission Junction, 
British Columbia. 


IMPORTATION OF HOGS FOR SLAUGHTER. 


In April, 1905, a number of Canadian packing houses began the importation of 
American hogs for slaughter in bond, advancing as a reason for so doing the scarcity 
and consequent high price of Canadian raw material. This new departure called for 
prompt action with a view to reducing the risk of introducing infection to the lowest 
possible point. As most of the purchases were made in Buffalo and Detroit an inspee- 
tor was stationed at the former place, while at the latter animals were examined by 
our regular officer at Windsor. Hogs bought in Chicago were inspected at Port Huron 
before entering Canada. The adoption of this plan obviated the necessity of inspecting 


= at the frontier with the consequent risk of infection through other animals using the 
e yards and chutes on the Canadian side, while it, at the same time, gave our officers 
% a better chance to reject doubtful animals, or those which were or had been in con 


tact with diseased stock. Shipments had to be loaded in clean cars fitted with ten- 
inch bottom boards and could be consigned direct only to packing houses and slaugh- 
ter houses. Arrangements were made for the thorough cleansing and disinfection 

> of all such cars immediately after being unloaded at destination points, and although 
this precaution involved a great deal of extra correspondence and other work it was 
apparently well worth the trouble taken to ensure its thorough enforcement. While 
as suggested above, this trade may have been responsible for some of the few out- 
breaks which occurred in unusual places, it is gratifying to be able to report that, so 

: far as destination points are concerned, I am not aware of any cases of hog cholera 

having been detected either as a result of the importations or otherwise. That the, trade 

: was accompanied by serious risk, is, however, beyond question, and I was greatly 

: 

# 

3 

: 


relieved by the decision reached in December, to forbid altogether the importation 
of American hogs for slaughter. At the same time the period of quarantine was very 
properly © creased from fifteen to thirty days while further restrictions as to certifi- 
eates of health were enforced on importers. 

In order to lessen the risk of infection through the heavy transit trade in hogs 
from western points to Buffalo and elsewhere it was decided early in the season to 
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adopt more stringent regulations for its control and the following orders were 
accordingly issued :— 


REGULATIONS REGARDING TRANSPORTATION OF ANIMALS BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By departmental order in virtue of Order in Council, March 30, 1904. 

1. All stock cars intended for the conveyance of animals from any point in Can- 
ada to the United States, or for transit through United States territory to any other 
part of Canada, must be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected hep such animals 
are placed therein. 

9. All cars conveying animals into Canada from the United States, whether 
such animals are intended for points in Canada or for transit to some other part of 
the United States, must be inspected, and unless found in a clean and sanitary con- 
dition, will be returned to the United States. 

3. All empty stock cars, whether of Canadian origin or not, entering Canada from 
the United States must, if not already showing evidence of having been so treated, 
be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected to the satisfaction of the inspectors of this 
department, otherwise they will be returned to the United States. 

4, Stock cars which have conveyed animals from the United States to points in 
Canada must be thoroughly cleansed and disinfected immediately after being un- 
loaded, and before being returned to the country whence they came. 

5. Animals intended for export to the United States, or for passage in bond 
through that country for export to other countries, may be inspected at such points 
and under such conditions as the minister may from time to time order. 

6. After May 31, 1905, all cars conveying swine from the United States into 
Canada, whether intended for transit to some other part of the United States, or to 
points in Canada, must be fitted with 10-inch foot boards or in a manner satisfactory 
to the inspectors of this department. 

This regulation shall not apply to swine which have undergone the period of 
quarantine provided for in section 45 of the Order in Council of March 30, 1904. 


7. The practice of douching or drenching with water United States hogs, or cars 


containing United States hogs, while in transit through Canada is strictly prohibited. 
8. United States hogs while in transit through Canada, must not be unloaded 
from cars containing them on any pretext whatever. 
9. Any animal dying from any cause whatever when in transit through Canada 
from one point in the United States to another point in that country, must not be 
removed from the car in which it died while in Canadian territory. 


J. G. RUTBEREORD: 
Veterinary Director General. 


Health of Animals Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 


INSPECTION OF HOGS ENTERING CANADA FOR TRANSIT. 


To whom it may concern :— 


Under the authority of section 57 of the Quarantine Regulations authorized by 
Order in Council, March 30, 1904, I hereby give notice that all hogs entering Can- 
ada for transit and all cars conveying sueh hogs must be inspected by the inspectors 
of this department, immediately after entering Canadian territory. Any cars con- 
taining hogs showing evidence of disease and any cars which are dirty, or which do 
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not, in the opinion of the inspector, meet in every way, the requirements of the regula- 
tions of this department are to be immediately returned to the United States. 

All inspections, as provided above, must be made between the hours of 8 a.m., 
and 4 p.m. 


(Sgd.) GEO. F. O’HALLORAN, 
Deputy Minister. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Ortawa, April 10, 1905. 


As I was and am convinced that, under ordinary conditions, it is impossible to 
examine at night in a satisfactory manner cars of hogs or other stock without much 
better lighting facilities than are to be found in the average railway yard, the hours 
of inspection were fixed as above to avoid the necessity of changing them several times 
in each year as the period of daylight increases or diminishes. The new regulations 
evoked a good deal of hostile criticism, but as the interests involved were of the first 


importance it was not deemed advisable to recede from the position taken. An offer 


made by the Michigan Central Railway company to supply special lighting facilities 
was accepted on condition that the arrangement proposed was found to work satis- 
factorily. After a thorough trial the regulations were amended so as to provide night 
inspection for any company furnishing satisfactory lighting facilities. In order to 
meet the requirements of the traffic under these conditions it was necessary to appoint 
a second inspector at Windsor, since which time everything appears to have been 
managed without friction. 


PROGRESS MADE IN SUPPRESSING HOG CHOLERA. 


The following figures show the progress which has been made in controlling the 
ravages of hog cholera. It will be noted that there have been during the last seven- 
teen months very few outbreaks in Ontario. The prevalence of the disease in British 
Columbia is attributable to an entirely different source of contagion, and should not. 
therefore, be debited against the work of the department in the older provinces. 
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Compensation paid in fiscal year, 1901-02... ........ 3. gloom 
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e a pd 1908-04; 0 i aa 
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In considering the reduction in the amount of compensation paid it should not 
be forgotten that since August, 1904, the rate paid has been two-thirds of the value 
of the animal whether actually diseased or only in contact, while formerly only one- 
third was paid for diseased animals, to which class the great majority of those 
slaughtered belonged. Were it not for this fact the expenditure would be even less 
than it is. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. Animals coming into contact are slaughtered? 

A. Yes, all slaughtered. 

Q. In that case they are not paid compensation ? 

A. As you will understand in the great majority of cases these animals are not 
in a fit condition to be used as pork. Whenever they are fit to be used as pork our 
inspectors have instructions to class them for that purpose if they are found healthy 
when, of course, compensation is withheld. 


By Mr. Wilson (Russell): 


Q. What is the first noticeable symptom ? 
A. I will give you a bulletin of it. I would prefer not going into a discussion 
of it, if you don’t mind. 


Witness discharged. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


J. G. RUTHERFORD. 
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ADDENDUM. 


‘On the completion of the preceding evidence, on the conservation of the health 
of domestic animals, by Dr. Rutherford, Veterinary Director General, before the 
Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, the following resolu- 
tion was moved by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Walsh :— 


‘That the thanks of this committee be tendered to Dr. Rutherford, for the exten- 
sive and valuable information upon the diseases of domestic animals, he has laid 
before the committee, in the three days upon which he has appeared before us.’ 


Motion unanimously adopted, and presented to Dr. Rutherford, pro forma, by the 


chair. 


Committee Room 62, 
House of Commons, 
May 11, 1906. 


The above certified a true copy from the business records of the committee. 


J. H. MACLEOD, 
Secretary to Committee. 
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ERADICATION OF SMUT IN WHEAT 


Houss or Commons, 
ComMiITTEE Room 34, 
Monpay, June 4, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
morning, Mr. Mackenzie, chairman, presiding. 


Mr. G. H. Crarx, Seed Commissioner, was present by request of the committee, 
and submitted the following evidence :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:—I have been requested to make a statement this 
morning regarding the condition of the wheat crop in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta—particularly in reference to the outbreak of smut which 
occurred there last season. If I may be permitted, I shall present some of the results 
from research work on the part of scientists who have made a careful study of the 
smut disease and the most effective methods of combating it, and some deductions 
from personal observation and study of the western wheat crop during the last five 
years. I desire also briefly to refer to the special educational campaign that was con- 
ducted last winter in western Canada; and to make a statement in regard to the 
operation of the Seed Control Act, the results of which have thus far been very grati- 
fying to me, and I am sure they will be to the members of this committee who took 
an interest in that Act when it was before Parliament. 

I wish to say in commencing that my duties as seed commissioner do not include 
work of experimentation; rather is our work educational, with the object of securing 
a more general practical application in the production of crops of better methods and 
practices that come to-us as a result of experimentation and research work. 


CONDITION OF WHEAT FROM SMUTTED CROP. 


I have here to show you samples of wheat that were graded Rejected 1, and Re- 
jected 2, at the Winnipeg inspection office, and which fairly represent the condition 
of smutted wheat when loaded in the cars at the point of shipment, and also the same 
grade of wheat after being elevated. Perhaps these samples might be passed around 
so that you can better see them. There is considerable difference in the condition of 
the same grade of wheat when taken before it is elevated and after being elevated. 
The more that smutted wheat is handled before it is cleaned and scoured the worse it 


gets. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. This is after it has been put through the scouring elevator ? 
A. No, after it has been put through the elevator at the point of shipment. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 
Q. You mean it shows worse after being handled? 
A. It shows worse after it has been put through the elevator. During the process 
of elevating smutted wheat the smut balls break up and their contents adhere to the 


grain, thus causing the discolouration. 
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Q. What breaks it up—the smut balls? 

A. In passing smutted wheat through the elevator the little smut balls are broken 
up, and the spores permeate through the mass of wheat, and cause it to be discoloured. 
Practically all this smutted wheat for export is first put through a special process of 
cleaning and scouring at the lake front. Most of this cleaning is done at Port Arthur. 
During the season of closed navigation considerable quantities of it come forward all 
_ vail to Ontario mills, the greater part of this being first recleaned at Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 

The cost of cleaning and scouring smutted wheat would range from 2 to 6 cents 
per bushel according to its condition. It would seem, too, that the best process of 
cleaning and scouring to eliminate the smut-does not restore the full value of the 
grain for milling. Millers place a value on that wheat, after it has been scoured, 
about 3 cents per bushel for Rejected 1, and 5 cents per bushel for Rejected 2 lower 
than it would have been had it not been smutted. There is a loss through the hand- 
ling of smutted wheat from the time the farmer markets it until it gets to the hands 
of the miller, and even after it has been converted into flour. If we examine flour 
from badly smutted wheat we can detect the smut, which gives the flour a bluish 
tinge. 

In a communication from Mr. Shaw, of the Hedley Shaw Milling Company, of 
Toronto, he says: 

‘With regard to smutty wheat arriving at Ontario mills from Manitoba, none of 
this wheat is ground without being first thoroughly scoured and cleaned . 

After the wheat is thoroughly cleaned we do not consider it to be worth from 3 a 5 

cents per bushel as much as it would have been had there been no smut on the wheat. 

The wheat that is very smutty and which is inspected No. 2 Rejected cannot be used 
for high grade flours, as it is impossible to clean it so that you cannot detect the smut 

in the flour,’ 


POISONOUS PROPERTIES OF SMUT. 


In this connection it might be pertinent to inquire whether the use of flour manu- 
factured from smutty wheat is deleterious to public health. There is very little 
known on that point, and I cannot do better than quote from Professor Tubeuf, who 
suys in his work on diseases of plants in treating with the stinking smut of wheat: 
‘The smut also possesses poisonous properties, which make flour contaminated with 
it dangerous to human beings and the straw or chaff injurious to cattle. I would 
suppose that Tubeuf was referring to wheat that was badly smutted and has never 
undergone the process of scouring, which, to a great extent, reduces the objectionable 
smut spores. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Does it affect the fall wheat to the same extent as spring wheat? 

A. The same, yes. But the outbreak in the fall wheat has not been so serious. The 
disease in the fall wheat crop seldom takes the form of an epidemic as it did last 
year in the spring wheat sections. 


By Mr. Schaffner:. 


Q. You mentioned about how much it cost to take the smut from wheat. . Take 
No. 1 Northern wheat at 60 cents—can you tell supposing it contained smut, how 
much the buyer can afford to give for it. They make a tremendous difference in the 
price of wheat when it is smutted? 

A. During December and January last for Rejected 1 No. 1 Northern the spread was 
about 12 cents per bushel. For No. 1 Northern wheat that would grade Rejected No. 2 
the difference in some cases was 15 cents per bushel. The spread in prices paid would 
vary somewhat with different buyers. That represents a discrimination in prices con- 
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siderably greater perhaps than the spread in their value for milling purposes justifies. 
The reduction was made by the buyers at point of shipment, as it seems to me, be- 
cause when he buys that wheat from the farmer he has to put it in a separate bin, 
to handle it separately, and after he has loaded that wheat into a car he has to 
thoroughly clean that bin. He makes that extra cut in the price, because it costs him 


-more to handle wheat that is smutty. 


By Mr. Staples: - 


Q. Do you really think it depreciates in commercial value to that extent? I have 
known milling houses very anxious to get that smutty wheat, and they will put up the 
prices to within 3 cents which is very strong evidence to me that its commercial value 
is not nearly so greatly depreciated as you have given to us? 

A. In the manufacture of flour they can use only a small proportion of that smutty 
wheat, at least the millers advise me that they cannot use more than a small propor- 
tion of it mixed with other wheat. But on account of the large quantity of smutty 
wheat last year, the discrimination in price against smutty wheat was perhaps, greater 


last year than in years when there is a smaller quantity of it offered. The value of 


Rejected 1 smutty wheat, I would say, would be about 3 cents less after it has been 
scoured, than the straight grade. 

Q. The opinion of the farmers is that the millers take advantage of this smutted 
wheat in order to make a large profit, and the effect, as I have just said, is very often 
that they put the price up only 3 to 5 cents when they claim it really should be pro- 
bably 10 cents, it is pretty straight evidence that there is something in the contention 
of the farmer? 

A. I have not given the commercial side of that question very careful study. 
I understand that Mr. Horne, chief inspector of grains, is to appear before you and 
give you evidence on that point which will be worth much more than anything I can 
say to you. 

Q. There is a point here I would like to bring before the committee, and you have 
stated it very truthfully, and that is that the dumping of wheat through the elevators 
‘tags’ the good grain to such an extent. A farmer who now loads grain directly on 
a ear without putting it through the elevator, very often gets a grade without being 
rejected. It saves ‘tagging’ of the wheat. But the trouble is that according to the 
Act that provides for leading platforms, these platforms are not adequate to the neces- 
sities of the farmer. The specifications of the platform do not give sufficient loading 
space; there should be a change made there whereby the platform would be sufficiently 
wide that three or four farmers who would be threshing at the same time could load 
directly into the car. I do not know whether this is the proper plage to make mention 
of that or not, but the platforms are too narrow; you have to drive lengthwise, with 
the car. They should be made sufiiciently wide, that a farmer could drive on them, 
turn and back up, put on an incline, and then you could very easily load into the cars 
direct, and I think smutty wheat would grade to a much better advantage. 

They are practically no use at all to a district where there are a great many 
threshers running at the same time. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. You used the term elevating, scouring and cleaning at the elevators. Elevat- 
ing, scouring and cleaning all mean the same thing, do they not? 

A. No. 

Q. That is what I wanted to get at? 

A. At the point of shipment a farmer may bring in his load of wheat and he may 
put it into the car direct; he may load it into the cars through one of the elevators, 
put it into the car direct; he may load it into the cars through one of the elevators, or 
up during the process of passing through the elevator and that increases the smutted 
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condition of the wheat. But the farmers have the privilege of loading their wheat 
directly into the car, sometimes of course they have difficulty in getting cars during 
the rush of transportation, but when they load their wheat from the wagon directly 
into the car it goes into the car in much better condition than if it had gone through 
the elevator. 

Q. But the smut is there all the same? 

A. The smut is there, but if they can get that car of wheat to the grain inspector 
at Winnipeg in that condition they sometimes get a better grade than if it had gone 
through the elevator. 

Q. That shows he does not know his business? 

A. If there is any smut present it is graded Rejected 1. But wheat in that 
condition can be more easily and more thoroughly cleaned; and after being cleaned 
is of greater value than had it been put through the elevator at point of shipment, 
in which case it might have been inspected Rejected 2. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. I have known farmers who shipped some of their grain direct to the cars and 
some through the elevators; it was all the same wheat, but he had to put some of it 
through the elevator, and on that which went through the elevator it went Rejected, 
but for that which he loaded directly into the cars he got his grade. 


By Mr. Hughes: 


Q. It was smutted wheat though, all the same? 

A. Probably the elevator company had put smutted wheat through the elevator 
previously. There may have been no smut in the wheat the farmer took to the ele- 
vator. 

Mr. SrapLes.—Yes, there was. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. What do you mean by cleaning and scouring? 

A. Cleaning and scouring is the process the smutted wheat goes through at the 
lake port. It is forced through a tubular sieve fitted with brushes, in which there is 
a current of water passing, and that really washes and scours the wheat. After that 
the wheat goes through a hot oven, where it is dried. 

Q. That wheat is better fit for making flour than it was before? 

A. Better as regards smut, but not as regards milling qualities considering the 
quality the wheat was before it was smutted. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. Are there many points that have facilities for scouring? 

A. They are all owned and operated by private concerns. The only large plants 
1 know of are in Port Arthur and Fort William. 

Q. There is none on the Pacific? 

A. I do not know of any on the Pacific. 

Q. There is one in Winnipeg? 


, 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Do milling companies have facilities for cleaning and scouring? 
A. Yes, some Ontario mills here. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


{ Q. The point I want to bring out is not the question of elevating or preventing 
smut, but discovering it. In your samples the smut shows more plainly in one than 
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in the other sample, and the point referred to by Mr. Staples could not a man. put 
one load of wheat through the elevator and ship another one from the farmer’s siding. 
and thus in some cases dodge the inspection? : 


A. That may be possible, but not probable, being put through the elevator makes 
the smut show more plainly on the wheat. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. The dimensions of that platform could be such that the farmer would have the 
opportunity of evading the inspection. 


By Mr. Hughes: 


Q. Wouldn’t it be humbugging the buyer ? 
A. You are to have representatives of the Grain Growers’ Association here and 
they will be able to give the committee very accurate information in that respect. 


PROPORTION OF CROPS SINCE 1899 THAT HAVE BEEN REJECTED FOR SMUT. 


I have here a chart showing the proportion of the wheat that has been graded 
‘Rejected’ on account of smut during each of the last seven years. That is of wheat 
that has been graded at the office of the chief grain inspector at Winnipeg. 


Near. aged Reece Reed C cee 
rop Rejected. 

SOO SUS OO Sue ee ipod EE oad. oy 32,725 682 425 3 
OOM nye Pete as ik. 14,886 137 66 13 
OO ge ean ee oe: ats 53,708 267 107 ty 
TATE Sa eee eth nee oa aen renee 51,833 420 : 266 1 
SBE en eee ee One eer 38,473 561 408 23 
ISDE, Ee A a RES Se een 37,892 631 591 2 
105 toMianch Sll7 1906) 2... . : 46,890 2,834 | 3,361 13 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Have you any statistics showing the amount of bluestone used in that country 
during the past year? 

A. It is almost impossible to get accurate statistics. J have a general idea. I 
shall treat with that question later. 


NATURE OF THE SMUT DISEASE. 


I want to say just a few words regarding this disease, what it is, and then say 
something about what makes the plant more susceptible to the disease. If we take 
one of these little smut balls and break it, we find millions of little smut spores, each 
one of these spores is really a seed of the smut plant. When it gets into the land it 
will germinate and the mould-like fungus growth produced from the smut spores 
enters the plant and is capable of causing it to become diseased only during the very 
early stages of growth in the life of the wheat plant. As soon as the wheat plant has 
developed a green leaf it is past the time when it is in danger of becoming diseased. 
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Q. It is before it gets out of the ground that the wheat plant becomes damaged ? 

A. Yes, it is when the wheat plant is very young and tender. _ 

Q. Has the dryness or the wetness of the season anything to do with the develop- _ 
ment of the smut ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. A great many people think it has. 

A. Yes. I will deal with that in a few minutes. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. What method have you taken to discover that this smut develops before the 
plant is green? 

A. In that I am accepting the statements of men who have spent from ten to 
thirty years in research work. When we find that such eminent men as Dr. Cramer, 
Brefeld, Tubeuf, Nielson, Jensen and other eminent German, French and English 
authorities agree on such points, we can safely accept them as being correct. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. It is a microbe? 
A. It is a fungus. The reproductive organ is called a spore. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Does not the smut require an intermediate host for developing before it become 
smut? 

AS thinks not: 

Q. I think it requires an intermediate host? 

A. Are you not thinking of rust? But even the rust is capable in the red rust 
stage of perpetuating the disease. 


HOW THE PLANT BECOMES INFECTED. 


The mycelia threads of the smut fungus enter the plant while the tissues of the 
young plant are very young and tender. The fungus then develops within the plant, 
living as a parasite. When the mycelia thread from the smut spore comes in contact 
with the young wheat plant during the process of germination, it enters into the plant 


and develops within the plant so that you cannot notice the disease until it appears in 
the head. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Does a kernel of wheat become contaminated by being brought in contact 
with the smut ? 

A. It is known that if you take absolutely clean wheat, roll it in smut spores 
and sow it the crop will be diseased. The smut spores germinate in the soil. The 
young wheat plants become diseased after they have started to germinate from being 
attached by the mycelia or germ from the smut spore. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. Then you believe pure grain will become affected ? 

A. If the young plants from it come in contact with the mycelia from the smut 
spores, and provided that the plant is not strong and vigorous enough to throw off the 
disease. 

Q. How long will the spores live in the soil ? 

A. They are known to live in the soil several years. It is not known exactly 
how long they will live. At first the disease stimulates growth in the wheat plant, which 
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takes on a darker green colour. Later, its tendency is to check the normal growth of 
the plant, and cause it to ripen somewhat prematurely, the smut balls containing the 
spores or seed of the parasite taking the place of the grains in the head. When a 
diseased plant produces more than one head of wheat it is usual to find all of the heads 
from such plant to be diseased and all of the grains in each head to be replaced by 
smut balls. This condition of wheat plants diseased with stinking smut would seem to 
be more general with varieties of soft wheats and under soil and climatic conditions 
that are not favourable to the production of hard flinty wheat. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. What is that word? 

A. Stinking smut. 

Q. Is that a special kind of smut? 

A. Yes. That is the ordinary wheat smut, and not the same as the smut on 
corn, oats and barley. 

I found this condition to maintain in the winter wheat crop in the province of 
Alberta last year. In the hard wheat belt in the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, I found that in almost every smutted crop I examined, a large proportion of the 
plants carrying smut balls were comparatively weakly plants that produced only one 
head of grain, and in many of these heads no more than two-thirds of the grains 
were replaced by smut balls, the upper portion of the head containing apparently sound 
grains of wheat. 


APPARENTLY SOUND GRAINS FROM DISEASED PLANTS. 


Now, the question naturally arises as to whether such apparently sound grains 
from diseased plants contain smut spores that are capable of perpetuating the disease 
in spite of the most effective known methods of treating the seed to kill the smut. 
A close examination of these rejected samples will show that apparently sound grains 
containing small colonies of smut spores surrounding the germ are not uncommon. 
In the most of these grains that I collected last year from diseased plants and from 
rejected samples, the germ had been injured, and our efforts to get plants under arti- 
ficial conditions from apparently sound grains that were definitely known to contain 
smut spores within the kernel have not been fully successful. I shall later refer to 
approved methods of treating seed wheat which are believed to be effective in destroy- 
ing the vitality of smut spores attached to the grains, but as to whether grains from 
diseased plants are capable of perpetuating the disease in spite of such treatment we 
have yet to learn. At this time I am unable to do more than offer the opinion, which 
is borne out by the results of experiments with the use of rejected wheat after being 
carefully treated, that western farmers can have small hope of being able entirely to 
eliminate the disease from their crop if they use seed wheat taken from a smutted 
crop, no matter how effectively they treat their seed. 


SMUT SPORES RESIDENT IN THE SOIL. 


There is another means of infection with which the farmers of the west have not 
heretofore reckoned. In harvesting a smutted crop some of the smut balls are broken 
from the head and left scattered over the field. Again, during threshing the smut 
spores are widely scattered by the wind. It is a question then whether the smut spores 
thus scattered and left on the land will retain their vitality, as do weed seeds, and be 
the means of causing an outbreak of the disease in succeeding crops, even though 
sound seed be sown. It has been clearly established that the species of smut which 
attacks Indian corn will live in the land from year to year, or may be carried to the 
land with farmyard manure. It is quite well known by Ontario farmers living in 
the corn belt, that if corn be planted on land where smut has become established for 
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three or four consecutive years, the smut will increase until the crop is practically 
destroyed by it unless effective means are adopted to combat it. 

Most of the recognized authorities agree that the spores of stinking smut are 
capable of living in the soil for several years, and are then capable of causing the 
plant to become diseased. There is, however, a difference of opinion expressed by — 
experts as to whether these smut spores left on the field are seriously dangerous to 
succeeding crops, some maintaining that the only serious cause of infection is from 
the germs that are sown with the seed. 


INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE AND CONDITION OF SOIL. 


In a treatise on smut diseases, Dr. Cramer, of Zurich, says: ‘Smut diseases, un- 
like rust and milldew, are not contagious in the real sense of the word. A sound plant 
will not become infected from a neighbouring plant which is smutty. As a rule it 
presents an epidemic character, and this is due in great part to bad method of culti- 
vation. The points upon which can be based the extent and intensity of an epidemic 
of smut are, principally, the condition of the weather and of the soil at the germina- 
tion period of the seed, especially the degree of humidity and the temperature. The 
danger from smut is materially increased when the prevailing temperature during 
the period of germination and early growth of the plant is below fifty degrees Fahren- 
heit. A higher temperature is probably more favourable to the growth of the young 
plants than it is to the growth of the fungus.’ 


CAUSES OF THE OUTBREAK OF SMUT IN THE CROP OF 1905. 


We may now consider some of the causes for the outbreak of stinking smut in the 
1905 crop of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


(a) Loss of Vigour in the Crop. 


First, I would mention the loss of vigour in the crop, considering the wheat crop 
as a whole. This depreciation in vigour mar ve attributed to several causes. A large 
proportion of the crop is cut every year before it is fully ripened. The use of such 
wheat for seed purposes tends towards gradual deterioration in the vigour of the 
piants of succeeding generations or years. Again, in some years considerable frosted 
and shrunken wheat from late sown or rusted crops is harvested, and the temptation 
to reserve this for seed and sell the good sound wheat has too often proven to be 
greater than many of the farmers seem able to resist. The use of such seed wheat 
of inferior quality has, without a doubt, had a decided influence in lowering the 
original standard of vigour as well as the productiveness of a large proportion of the 
Red Fife wheat in the western provinces. The almost total disregard for the princi- 
ples of seed growing and seed selection is usually attributed to carelessness on the 
part of western grain growers, but can more correctly be attributed to an endeavour 
to make the most of the conditions at their disposal, considering that the land is com- 
paratively cheap and labour expensive. “ 

In considering the causes of the recent outbreak of stinking smut it is necessary 
to consider the individual plant and the proportion of the individual plants in a crop 
that are extremely weak in vigour, because it is these weakly plants that are in a large 
measure responsible for the increase of smut which causes so much injury to the whole 
crop after it is threshed. For similar reasons that a vigorous healthy boy is better 
able to resist or throw off diseases, so also are vigorous, strong growing wheat plants 
better @ted to resist and combat such diseases as rust and smut. 


(b) The use of weak or shrunken seed. 


It will be remembered that the damage from rust to the crop of 1904, was quite 
widespread and very serious in some districts. From this crop a great deal of weak 
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and shrunken seed was sown in the spring of 1905. The early growth of the plant 
from such seed is necessarily weak and, in consequence, less able to resist the disease 
than plants from good strong seed. In districts where they had had traces of the 


disease during previous years, the use of this weak shrunken seed increased the danger 
from smut many fold. 


(c) Unfavourable weather during early growth. 


The danger of infection was last year still further increased by too early seeding, 
followed by a prolonged period of cold. After the seed had started to germinate, the 
early growth was retarded at the most favourable stage for the smut spores to get in 


_ their work, the growth of the fungus in the soil not being retarded by cold weather 


to so great an extent as is the wheat plant. 
(d) Deep sowing. 


Too deep sowing also renders the plant more susceptible to infection inasmuch as 
it retards the early development of the green leaf. For its nutriment the young wheat 
plant is entirely dependent on the substance stored up in the seed until the green leaf 
is developed. The early growth of plants from seed sowed four inches or more in depth 
must necessarily be spindly even though good strong seed be used. While deep sowing 
would seem to be necessary in dry seasons and in light soils that are apt to drift, such 
methods of cultivation as may pe practicable and effective in abridging the need for 
deep sowing should be adopted. In considering the various factors which influence 
the infection of the seedling wheat plant and the consequent outbreak of an epidemic 
of stinking smut, the importance of using good strong seed from a vigorous growing 
crop that was fully matured and free from smut, and sowing it under the most favour- 
able conditions for rapid growth during the early life of the plant cannot be too 
strongly urged. It should ever be remembered by farmers, that whatever weakens the 
vital energy of the seedling or depreciates the inherent vigour of the plant, renders 
it much more susceptible to such diseases as smut and rust and less able to combat 
them once infection has taken place. The same influence also lessens the productive 
capacity of the plant. 


TREATMENT OF SEED TO DESTROY SMUT. 


We will now take up the methods of treatment of seed, to destroy the stinking 
smut. The treatment of seed wheat as a means to combat smut, consists in the use of 
some agent that will destroy plant life and to use such agent of sufficient strength or 
in a way to destroy the vitality of the smut spores without material injury to the 
vitality of the seed. Of the various species of smut, the stinking smut of wheat is 


- believed to be the easiest to combat by such methods of treatment. Poisonous solu- 


tions of various strength, hot water and fumigation with poisonous gases, have been 
tried with more or less satisfactory results. J will not deal with the process of fumi- 
gation, because it has not passed the experimental stage, yet it has been tried, and 
successfully tried, in some of the states to the south. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. What poisonous gases have been used? 
A. Almost entirely formalin. 

Q. Have they ever tried ozone? 

A. Not that I am aware of. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What has been the result of experiments at the Experimental Farm here, 
because it was tried at the experimental farms many years ago, and if they have kept 
up the experiments year by year their data might be very valuable just now ? 
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A. They have been using bluestone with almost complete success, except when 
they have used seed taken from a diseased crop. They have recently had excellent 
results from the use of formalin. The different preparations used I will give a littl 
further on when I come to treat of bluestone. 

Q. Have you any knowledge how long it is since they commenced to use forma- 
lin? It must be eight or ten years? 

A. I think it is about four or five years. 

Q. What was used for it—I think it was the pea weavil, before that q 

A. Bi-sulphide of carbon. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. I think they have used it in the non-gaseous form. 


THE HOT WATER TREATMENT. 


A. Water that is heated and maintained at a temperature ranging between 132 
and 135° Fahrenheit has proven to be effective in destroying the stinking smut on 
wheat that is immersed in it for a period of five minutes, and without doing appre- 
ciable injury to the vitality and vital energy of the seed. This is probably one of the 
best methods of treating seed where only a small quantity requires treatment. The 
hot water treatment, however, is not considered practical of application under tthe. 
conditions which maintain in general in western Canada, where on the average grain 
farm several hundred bushels of seed wheat are sown each year. But even with the - 
slower and more particular process, it is questionable whether the advantages on ac- 
count of the unimpaired vital energy of the seedling would not more than repay the 
cost of providing a suitable equipment and for the extra time and labour required to 
do the work. 


THE USE OF BLUESTONE, 


The use of bluestone (sulphate of copper) as a smut preventive has been prac- 
tised for many years. It is always used in solution. The efficiency of this as well as 
all other poisonous solutions in destroying the vitality of smut spores and the degree 
of injury that may be done to the vitality of the seed, and the vital energy of the seed- 
ling, depends, first, on the strength of the solution; second, on the length of time the 
smut spores and grain are in contact with the solution, and third, the intervening 
veriod between time of treating and sowing the seed. The standard recommendations 
made by agricultural experts in European countries twenty-five years ago were to im- 
merse the seed for twelve hours in a solution of bluestone, made in the proportion of 
one pound of bluestone to twenty gallons of water. The use of one pound of blue- 
stone to about three gallons of water sprinkled on the grain in quantity sufficient and 


in a way to make it thoroughly wet, and then dry the seed as rapidly as possible, is _ 


a very common if not the general practice throughout the west. 

This information was obtained about the time when we started a special edu- 
cational campaign in the western provinces last winter. Circulars were issued to all 
the grain growers in the province of Saskatchewan. The replies to this circular were 
placed at the disposal of the staff of lecturers on the seed train, and from about 200 of 
them J found that the use of one pound of bluestone to about three gallons of water is ~ 
a very common if not the general practice throughout the west. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. It was used about 40 years ago, I can remember that when I was a very small 
boy the same solution was used. . 

A. The use of pickling machines, which are manufactured specially for treating 
seed grain for smut, facilitates greatly the work of treatment because both the sprink- 
ling and the mixing of the grain are done while it is passing through the machine, but _ 
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the use of these machines can scarcely be said to make the treatment more effective, 
provided that by whatever process all the grain is made thoroughly wet. These ex- 
tremes of strength of the bluestone solution, namely, one pound ¥ 20 gallons, and one 
pound to 3 gallons, that have been recommended and practised with apparently satis- 
factory results have allowed much scope for experimentation and other recommenda- 
tions, and it would seem from the numerous reports and bulletins that have been pub- 
lished on this subject, that many of the experimenters have been ambitious to establish 
a new process or a strength of solution different from all others, any of which may be 
effective in destroying the smut spores. The experiments that have been conducted to 
determine the strength of solution necessary to destroy the smut spores have practically 
all consisted in treating and sowing the smutted seeds and noting the development or 
absence of the disease in the resulting crop, which method can searcely be held to be 
absolutely reliable. It is not known exactly what strength of solution is necessary to 
kill smutt spores that are in contact with it for a period of five minutes. It is known 
that one pound of bluestone to ten gallons of water is quite sufficient for this purpose, 
and it is needless to say that any solution of greater strength would be equally though 
it could not be more effective. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. On what basis would you determine that quantity ? 
A. We recommend the farmers to use one gallon of water to a bushel of wheat, 


that amount would perhaps entail some waste of liquid, but we think it is better to use 
it a little in excess rather than to spare the quantity. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. In our part of the country, they usually dip entirely, put a half a bushel in a 
bag and dip it, and it seems to be more effective. 

A. With the dipping process there is practically no danger of error, with the 
sprinkling process there is considerable danger, especially if the farmer has to depend 
on his hired labourer to do the work; there is a great deal of shovelling to be done, and 
sometimes the backs of the men become tired before they get through. as 

' Q. I am anxious to know how long it is safe to use the bluestone before you sow 
the seed 2 

A. I mentioned before that the injury the bluestone would do to the seed wheat as 
well as the smut spores depends on the strength of the solution, the length of time the 
solution is in contact with the seed, and the length of time intervening between the 
treatment of the seed and the sowing. There are many conditions to be considered in 
respect to the latter. It seems that with some lots of commercial bluestone you could 
treat the seed and leave it for six weeks without reducing the vitality of the seed more 
than ten or fifteen per cent, while with another sample of commercial bluestone the 
treated seed would lose 40 or 50 per cent of its value in two weeks. 


By Mr. Barr: : 


Q. Would not that prove that the bluestone was not good, or what would it prove? 

A. No, there have been many tests made of the bluestone and it is declared to be 
of standard quality. A bluestone solution always shows an acid reaction and I am 
told that some commercial samples of bluestone, although of standard quality, contain 
an excess of free acid. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. When you apply the bluestone you kill the germ or you do not, it does not 
make much difference how long you leave it ? 

A. T have here illustrations of the effect of treatment. One was treated for five 

minutes in a solution of one pound of bluestone to five gallons of water. This wias 
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not treated. They were sown at the same time under the most favourable conditions; 
we used sand in this case because we wanted the plant to be dependent on the nourish- 
ment stored in the kernel, and you can see the difference; you can see the loss these 
grains sustained because of the bluestone. You cannot use any poisonous solution 
for treating the seed without doing material injury to the seed itself. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk) : 


Q. You mean that if you kill the smut germ you kill some of the wheat ? 

A. Quite so. The loss is not serious on account of killing 10 or 20 per cent of the 
wheat. The loss comes particularly in rendering the wheat that does grow of a lower 
vigour or vital energy. 

Q. By the application of the bluestone? 

A. Or by any of the poisonous solutions, hot water damages.it to a much less 
extent. 

Q. Do you ever try lye ? 

A. When I was at the experimental station at Guelph we tried it, but it is not 
so satisfactory as bluestone. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. What will be the effect of putting it in the ground later, the loss after treating, 
there is a difference ? 

A. The longer it is left after treating the more injurious the bluestone is to the 
seed. 


By Mr. Schafner: 


Q. What is a reasonable time after the seed is treated, to plant it, that is what I 
want to get at? 

A. I would say within a week. Some farmers in the west leave it a month, but 
that is too long. 

Q. They told us that it was safe to leave it two weeks, is that safe? 

A. I would say a week. 


By Senator Perley : 


Q. How would it do after the seed is dry ? We put a certain quantity of solution 
on it, put it in a wagon box, and it has been thoroughly well wetted, and the grain 
will soon absorb all the moisture, and you can use it afterwards. 

A. It is better to sow it as soon as you possibly can after treating, but I would 
say it would be better not to leave it longer than a week. I know of many cases where 
they have left it for three weeks and had a good crop, but it is a little risky. You can 
see here in these samples very plainly the difference between the seed that has been 
treated and the seed that has not been treated. 

Q. What is this sample? 

A. This is No. 1 hard, treated with one pound of bluestone to five gallons of water 
for five minutes. 

Q. What do you mean by five minutes ? 

A. It was immersed for five minutes. You would have practically the same con- 
ditions by thoroughly sprinkling. 


By Mr. Fisher: 5 


Q. I suppose that was sown as soon as it was treated ? 
A. Yes, as soon as it had dried. 


By Hon. Mr. Perley: 
Q. And the soil was dry ? 
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A. The bluestone solution always shows an acid reaction, but in sowing the blue- 
stoned wheat directly after it has been treated, any acid condition of the wheat will 
be neutralized by the alkalinity of the soil. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Is it necessary in order to get the bluestone up to the mark required to have 
a statute defining the strength of it? 

A. The standard for copper sulphate, or bluestone, is given by the British Phar- 
macopeia. Practically all of the bluestone collected last year and examined at the 
experimental farm, by the Inland Revenue here, and the Department of Agriculture 
for Saskatchewan was found to be quite up to the standard. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Can you give to this committee a sample of the bluestone to compare, sulphate 
of copper, pure and impure, it may not be chemically pure, but I think it will be near 
enough for us to choose for ourselves what is comparatively pure? 

A. Here is a sample of chemically pure sulphate of copper. A few years ago, 
there was put on the market what is known as agricultural bluestone. Agricultural 
bluestone is a mixture of sulphate of copper and sulphate of iron, and it was claimed 
that that mixture was not so injurious to the seed wheat which was quite true, but it 
was equally true that it was not so injurious to the smut spores; the sulphate of iron is 
useless as a smut preventive, while the sulphate of copper is genuine. 


By. Mr. Fisher: 


. What is the upper part of that bottle ? (bottle produced by Mr. Clark). 

. Sulphate of iron. 

. Is it pure sulphate of iron? 

. It is chemically pure. 

. It is not a mixture? 

. No. A great many farmers when making a solution of sulphate of copper, 
use alkali water. Here is a solutton of bluestone with alkaline water. The precipitate 
in it is probably due to the sulphate of magnesia from water combining chemically 
with constituents from the copper sulphate solution. 


rOrPOPO 
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By Senator Perley: 


Q. Would rain water be better to mix the solution with? 
A. Yes, here is a perfect solution of bluestone made from rain water. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. We have water out of a well 30 feet in the rock, and we get a much darker 
blue than that. The general practice in my part of the country is te put three pounds 
of bluestone for 20 bushels of wheat and about the full of 6 patent pails of water and 
then sprinkle that on? 

A. You have it stronger than this. 


Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. As a matter of fact most people have to use alkali water? 
A. Then they should use more bluestone. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. In connection with that have you in the experimental station at the farm out * 
there, or here, ever tested the process of ozone? I understand it will completely destroy 
this smut spore ? 


——_= 
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Q. Our Northwest climate is supposed to be full of ozone. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I think I saw that this has been tried and it is not what it is reputed to be? 

A. That work would be done here by Professor Shutt, but I have no knowledge 
of the work being done. 

The importance of preserving as far as possible the vital energy of the young seed- 
ling should ever be considered, because, although the spores that may be attached to 
the seed are beyond doubt the most potent causes of infaction, the depreciation in the 
vigor of growth of the young seedling renders it more susceptible to infection from 
smut spores that may have remained in the soil from previous years, and would also 
tend to reduce the viguor and the yield of grain from the resulting crop. 

Mr. F. T. Shutt immersed for 36 hours Red Fife wheat that would germinate 974 
per cent in a solution made from one pound of bluestone to eight gallons of water. 
The wheat that was planted immediately after treating and drying the seed germinated 
40 per cent; two weeks after such treatment all of the seed was found to the dead. In 
a second test with the same seed and a solution of the same strength, he sprinkled the 
liquid over the seed, then dried and sowed it at once, in this case the vitality of the seed 
was depreciated 20 per cent. In commenting on these experiments Mr. Shutt points 
out that the early growth of the plants from the treated seed was retarded and weak 
as compared with those from the untreated seed. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. What proportion ? 

A. One pound of bluestone to eight gallons of water. 

Q. How much would that cover? 

A. It makes no difference whether you put in a cupful of wheat or a bushel. 
The effectiveness of the solution depends on the strength of the solution. 

Q. I do not understand yet. Out in my country we use three pounds of bluestone 
in six pails of water to twenty bushels of wheat. We lay the wheat out on the floor 
and sprinkle the solution over it and the wheat absorbs it all except what is absorbed 
by the floor? 

A. How many gallons per pail? 

Q. Say twelve quarts; eighteen gallons of water to three pounds of bluestone. 
That is for twenty bushels of wheat. I have used that several years and I have not 
found it too much. 

A. Your solution would be stronger, practically, one pound of bluestone to six 
gallons of water. ‘The one I have spoken of is one pound of bluestone to eight gallons 
of water. 

Q. We sprinkle this over the wheat. The people of our country are not aware of 
the serious results of using bluestone as shown by the sample? 

A. We found in going through the west on the seed train last winter that ‘i 
farmers are fairly well familiar with the effect of bluestone in retarding the growth of 
wheat. The use of bluestone is a choice between two evils, of which we recommend the 
fesser evil, which is the use of bluestone. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Then instead of sowing one and a half bushel to the acre we should sow two 
and one-half bushels ? 

A. It is well to make some allowance for the injury that is done to the seed, 

Q. I have very often noticed our wheat has been very thin. I have bluestoned 
for twenty years and while I thought there was a small proportion, I never had any 
idea it made that much difference. 
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A. I would advise you to continue treating your seed unless you know it to be 
absolutely free from smut spores. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Do you think that is the average proportion? 
A. Yes, when bluestone is used in the proportion of one pound to five gallons of 


water, ten per cent of the seed is usually killed, and a larger per cent if the lower 
grades of seed be used. 


TE Oe SOL Pe 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. How do you figure out what per cent has been killed by the mixture? 

A. So far, not more than fifty per cent of the treated seed in this box has come 
up, but a week later we will have eighty or ninety per cent of plants from the treated 
seed sown. We have already one hundred strong plants from the one hundred seeds 
from the same lot that was not treated. 


By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


Q. Have you made other experiments with the same results? 


AC Ves: 
By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do you think the soil you put it in makes very material difference, soil that 
contains something that will neutralize it? 

A. Yes, it will make a material difference. In a rich soil under greenhouse con- 
ditions the treated wheat comes up quicker and soon attains to relative vigour. But 
western farmers have not as a rule such favourable conditions for rapid growth dur- 
ing the month of April as are afforded in a greenhouse. If they sow their grain early 
and then have prolonged cold weather when the seeds are germinating the smut fungus 
will develop at a lower temperature more rapidly than the wheat plant. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Don’t you think the damage sustained last year was largely due to the rusted 
crop of the previous year and the inferior quality of the seed? 
A. Yes. There was a great deal of that shrunken wheat from the rusty crop of 
1904 sown too early in 1905. Of course farmers cannot tell in advance what the 
. veather may be, but I would say that judging from the average of years in Manitoba 
5 ind Saskatchewan wheat should not be sown before the 1st of April. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. They don’t generally sow it before that I think. 

A. Not as a rule, no. 

Q. Tell me this, during the process of harvesting, if you have smut in the wheat, 
isn’t some of that liable to fall on the ground? 


A. Yes. 
Q. Then what is the cure for that? 
— A. We recommended on the seed train last year that the farmers should burn 


their stubble. We know this is a very difficult matter. If it is possible to burn the 
stubble it is better to do so. It will destroy the smut balls and many weed seeds. Last 
year there was plenty of moisture in the soil at times of seeding. Early in April the 
weather conditions for a period of two weeks after seeding were unfavourable to rapid 
erowth of the wheat. Under those conditions and in a rich soil such as we have in 
the west, I believe the smut spores that had been left in the soil from previous years 
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were a potent cause of infection, but in an average year I do not think there is any 
serious danger from the spores left in the soil. From the progress the crop made dur- 
ing the early spring months of this year I anticipate that we will have a very much 
lower proportion of smut this year than last year. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. I understood we have had most unfavourable conditions, frost, cold, dry, windy 
weather ? 

A. I was considering only the wheather conditions during seeding and until the 
crop was up. There is no danger of infection from smut after the crop is up. 

Q. I am speaking of the conditions now from the 24th of May up to the present? 
What effect will heavy frost have, a week ago there was twelve degrees of frost? 

A. I cannot say whether a plant that has been frozen down would afterwards 
become diseased. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. If it was not hurt, there would be an advantage in having frost? 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. I do not understand the process of infection as explained by you. You quote 
an authority saying that it was not contagious, generally speaking, and yet make the 
statement that there might be infection from germs that have dropped from last year’s 
crop. Then you go on to say that it is the mycelia that affects the germination stage 
of the wheat plant. Now, if that be true of the smut, that is in process of germination, 
then the moment it loses its sporial stage and proceeds to germination it loses its power 
of protection and propagation unless propagated in the wheat plant? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the spore or the mycelia that is developed from it 
will not be killed at that time if it does not meet the plant? It is true that the spore 
is the method of preserving the life; we know that the grain of wheat is a similar 
example, but is it not true that once the wheat plant germinates if anything overtakes 
it it will not grow another year? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Just so, the sporial state of the fungus to which you refer, once they have 
got into their optimum medium where it commences to germinate, if they do not come 
into contact with the host that propagates them they of course of necessity die, but 
if they do not get into their optimum medium whereby they will germinate, they will — 
go on indefinitely just as the wheat in the kernel goes on for years, but if it gets in 
the optimum medium it will cause its germination, it ceases thereafter to germinate 
if any accident overtakes it. You quoted an instance to prove that. You said, sup- 
posing a smutty field had been cultivated for a number of years, it seems to decrease 
in power of production of smut. Doesn’t it go to prove that once the mycelia having 
developed from the spore and not coming in contact with a host it dies 2 That is the 
point I would like to clear up? 

A. You are getting into a very scientific aspect of the smut question. 

Q. It is sometime since I had anything to do with bacteriology, but I have had 
a little. 

A. Brefeld, a German scientist, who has been giving attention to this disease for 
thirty years, in a recent summary of his work stated that it was with much regret 
that he had to report that he had not been able to solve all of the problems connected 
with the propagation of the stinking smut of wheat. There are some things connected 
with it that we have got yet to learn. It is stated by him and several other plant patholo- 
gists that in a rich soil—a soil that is filled with humus or decaying vegetable mould 
the smut spores germinate and produce secondary spores or conidia which increase 
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in numbers after the manner of yeast. They live from year to year and increase in 
the soil as a saprophitic plant depending for their sustenance on the humic condition 
of the soil. It is only under exceptional conditions that the wheat plant is in any 
serious danger of infection from these secondary spores. 

Q. Anything that will inhibit the growth of the plant will increase its danger of 
infection from the spores ? 

A. Yes. Anything that weakens the vigour of the plant during germination and 
early growth renders it more susceptible to the disease. 


QUOTATIONS FROM REPORT OF JENSEN. 


Prof. J. L. Jensen, of Copenhagen, Denmark, after making exhaustive tests with 
preventives of stinking smut, communicated the results obtained to the Journal 
of the Royal Society of England (volume xxiy, 2nd series), a summary of which is 
given by him in the following terms :— 


*(a) Sulphate of copper in the quantities generally employed will destroy not 
only the fungus but from three to ten per cent and even more of the seed. Disinfec- 
tion by heated water does not injure the seed in any appreciable degree. 

‘(b) Sulphate of copper impairs the vitality of the young plants, even when it 
does not kill them. This injury to the young plants is of far greater importance than 
the mere killing of a certain proportion of the seed.’ 


After pointing out that the degree of vigour to which these weak plants may ulti- 
mately attain will depend on the climatic conditions during their early growth, Prof. 
Jensen showed by the results of his experiments that, when conditions for early 
growth were decidedly unfavourable the loss in the yield of wheat caused by the use 
of copper sulphate amounted to thirty per cent. 

The bulk of the evidence from plot tests conducted at the experimental farms at 
Brandon and Indian Head during the last ten years clearly shows that a solution 
made from one pound of bluestone in eight or ten gallons of soft water, and sprinkled 
on the seed until it is thoroughly moistened is effective in preventing the smut when 
the seed is taken from a crop that was not diseased or when the grain was not ‘ tagged’ 
with the smut; further, that the treatment of the ‘tagged’ grain is seldom fully 
effective no matter how strong the solution be made. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Can you put in just there the amount of wheat that you would treat with one 
pound of bluestone and eight gallons of water‘ 
A. One pound of bluestone in eight gallons of water for eight bushels of wheat. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. Supposing it is ten gallons; there is not one farmer in a hundred knows the 
size of his measure? 

A. Ten bushels of wheat. One pound of bluestone to eight or ten gallons of soft 
water is sufficient to treat eight or ten bushels of wheat by the sprinkling process. 
We recommend using a gallon of the liquid per bushel of wheat, or a gallon and a 
quarter of the liquid per bushel of oats. 

Q. A gallon of water to a bushel of wheat? 


By Dr. Sproule: 


Q. What do you mean by ‘ tagged’ grain ? 
A. That is a western term for wheat that is discoloured by smut. 
2—13 
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Q. You say practically that in the first place the farmer must take his grain for 
seed from a clean crop? 

A. That is very important. 

Q. And even if he uses that without treatment the young plants from that seed 
may be inoculated in the soil with smut, if there is smut in the soil ? 

A. But clean seed may become inoculated through the use of dirty grain bags, or 
grain drill or from a bin where there has been smutty wheat the year before. 

Q. Supposing the farmer sows it in the soil when it is really perfectly clean at 
the time of sowing, after it enters the soil it is still liable to infection from the spores 
of smut in the soil, is it not? 

. It is liable under exceptional conditions of soil and climate. 

But it is not likely to become infected? 

. Not in an average year. 

. Then what is the object of treating clean seed with bluestone ? 

. There is no object. Smut spores cannot be killed where there are none to kill. 


bOopPOo> 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Especially when we know that we kill a large proportion of our seed ? 

A. If the farmer is absolutely certain that there are no smut spores from his crop, 
nor in his granaries, nor in the grain bags and seeders he uses, there is no good reason 
why he should treat his seed. He would derive no benefit and the seed and the crop 
from it would be injured. 

Q. This treatment of seed is perhaps for guarding against the danger of inocula- 
tion in the seed drill and in the bags and in the granaries, as well as in the soil or per- 
haps even more than to guard against it in the soil. 

A. Where absolutely clean seed is used. 

Q. I am presupposing that. 

A. Farmers as a rule are not close observers. Many farmers would declare their 
wheat to be free from smut, but if an inspector were to examine their wheat closely 
he would find smut in it. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Again, I have known farmers who sow good, clean, sound seed on new prairie 
land and they have got a smutty crop; how do you account for that? 
A. There are some things that are difficult to account for. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Is the crop on the breaking? 
Mr. Straptes.—Yes. 


A. Are you equally sure there were no smut spores in his grain drill or in his 
grain bags? 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. In Western Alberta one man sowed 1,100 acres, he secured the best seed avail- 
able and yet he had a large percentage of smut? 
A. Yes, I inspected his crop last year. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) : 


Q. Do you believe that bluestoning wheat is a preventive in soil. That is if 
you have clean seed would you bluestone it to prevent infection in the soil ? 

A. No. 

Q. You think it woul have no effect at all ? 


hey eee oe 
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i A. The fungus does not attack the seed, it attacks the young plant after germi- 
nation has commenced. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Do I understand then that seed is not likely in your opinion to incur the 
disease in the soil whether it is bluestoned or not ? 

A. The seed does not take the disease, it is the plant after the seed has germi- 
nated. Under very exceptional conditions of soil and climate that plant is liable to 
become diseased even after it has been effectively treated, or even if there was no 
smut spores attached to the seed when it was sown, the plant may become diseased 
tained and were a potent cause for the epidemy in the crop of last year. 

Q. But that is unusual ? 

A. Yes, that is very unusual. I am satisfied that those unusual conditions ob- 
tained and were a potent cause for the epidemic in the crop of last year. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. If you break that smut ball on a cotton bag will the spores remain alive or 
will they not die a natural death? 

A. They would retain their vitality as do seeds. We have smut spores in the seed 
laboratory that haye germinated after three years. 

Q. Have you any way to suggest of killing them in the bags ? Is there any way 
ot disposing of them ? 

A. Yes, dip the bags in the same solution that you would dip the wheat, either 
formalin or bluestone. 


By Mr. Staples : 


Q. Once the germ becomes moistened that kills them? 

A. If the solution is strong enough. 

Q. What I am getting at is if you take the ordinary thresher in the fall threshing 
smutty wheat; you have no doubt seen dust flying for hundreds of yards, and that falls 
on the soil; will that remain there until the following year and then infect the wheat? 

A. J traced up several cases where the crop of 1904 had been diseased and had 
the farmer tell me exactly where the machine had set and the direction of the wind 
anu with one or two exceptions I found the disease to be more prevalent last year in 
those patches where the machine had set than elsewhere in the fields. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. That would look as if the crop was infected by the smut in the soil ? 

A. I am of opinion that a great deal of the infection of last year’s crop was due 
to smant spores in the soil. With a moist soil and prolonged cold weather at time of 
seeding I believe there is serious danger from smut spores that are in the soil, but 
is only under these exceptional conditions. 

Q. Would you advise using soft water to dissolve the bluestone in, is not that 
better ? 

EAS OY 6S. 

Q. And supposing you have no soft water but have to use hard water ? 

A. You will have to use a little more bluestone. 

Q. So that you use a little more bluestone for the hard water? 

AG Yes, 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Have you put it in your report that where a person cannot get soft water it 
requires a little more bluestone because of the hardness of the water? 

HAG 2Yies: 
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By Mr. Schell (Oxford): 


Q. How much more would you put in for the hard water? 

A. That is a very difficult question to answer, because in the one case you may get 
water that is very alkaline and in another locality they use slough water which is Jess 
alkaline. If hard water has to be used it would be better to use formalin. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Will not bluestone dissolve much quicker and better in soft water than in hard? 

A. It will make a better solution. 

Q. I have noticed that when farmers use bluestone in hard water there is about 
one-third of it did not dissolve at all, but where soft water was used it would all dis- 


solve. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. We follow the practice of dissolving our bluestone in a kettle of boiling water, 
in a wooden pail, and then dilute it afterwards? 
A. Bluestone will dissolve more readily in hot water. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. My experience is that the best method I have found is to take and put the 
bluestone in a sack and hang it in a barrel, it will dissolve much quicker and better in 
that way than any other I have known. 

A. If you put the bluestone in the bottom of the barrel of water shortly after- 
wards you have a saturated solution at the bottom and that stops the process of dis- 


solution, 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Can you not show this committee a solution of pure sulphate of copper and a 
solution from the impure article, so that the committee would be able to make a test 
for themselves ? 

A. I have none with me. 

Q. Will you be here again? 

A. I will not be able to get through to-day but I would like to finish this subject. 

Q. Will you bring samples here next time you appear in order to show us the 
difference between the solution of pure sulphate of copper and the impure? 

AST wall 


ON WHAT THE EFFECTIVENESS OF BLUESTONE DEPENDS. 


It should be remembered by farmers.that the effectiveness of bluestone as a smut. 
preventive, depends, first on the strength of the solution and not the number of 
bushels of wheat that one pound of bluestone is made to treat; second, it is essential 
that all the grain should be thoroughly wetted; third, that effective treatment cannot 
be expected when the solution is applied in a temperature sufficient to form ice erystals. 
fn the grain before it is thoroughly wet; fourth, that a proper solution of the blue- 
stone cannot be made with alkaline water, and that when alkaline water has to be 
used an additional amount of the bluestone is required; fifth, that the evil effects of 
the bulestone considering the loss of vitality and the depreciation of the vigour of the 
seedlings will continue to acts disastrously to the seed until such time as it has germin- 
ated. It is therefore recommended that the treatment be delayed until within a week 
from the time it is wanted for seeding and that the sooner it is sown after being 


treated the better. 
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The use of formalin as a smut preventive has rapidly grown in favour during the 
last ten years, and for general use will probably take the place of bluestone in west- 
ern Canada during the next five years. Commercial formalin (forty per cent solution 
ef formaldehyde) is in liquid form and most convenient for use. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Why is it they take formalin for ots and not for wheat? 

A. It is also used for wheat. 

Q. Mr. Bedford recommends it for oats, not wheat? 

Mr. Sraptes.—Mr. Bedford recommended it strongly for wheat also. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Is it very much more expensive than the other? 
A. No; the cost is practically the same. When diluted with alkaline water its 
effectiveness as a smut preventive is not lessened. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. That is formalin? 

A. Yes. It is an equally cheap and effective remedy. Its influence on the 
vitality of the seed and vital energy of the seedling has not been fully established, 
but from the information now available it would seem that the action of formalin is 
not dissimilar to that of bluestone. Various strengths of the solution have been re- 
commended. If it be practicable to immerse the seed for twenty minutes, one pound 
or about one pint of formalin to forty gallons of water is sufficient to destroy the 
vitality of the smut spores. 


By Senator Perley g 


Q. For what quantity of wheat? 

A. About forty or fifty bushels. 

Q. And forty gallons of water? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As much wheat as that will immerse? 

A. Yes, for twenty minutes. It is not known exactly what strength of the form- 
alin is necessary to kill the stinking smut spores when the solution is applied accord- 
ing to the general practice of treating seed wheat in the west. Treatment by the 
sprinkling process or with the ‘ pickler’ obviously would require a solution of greater 
strength, since the smut spores would be in contact with the liquid for a shorter time. 
Until the exact strength that is necessary to effective treatment is made known, it is 
advisable for farmers to continue with the use of a pint of formalin to about twenty- 
five or thirty gallons of water, which is known to be effective, although this strength 
may be found to be considerably stronger than is necessary, and in consequence un- 
necessary injury may be done to the seed. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do you find the samples of formalin to be about the same strength? There is 
a strong impression that some are not more than half the strength of others. There 
_is no standard of measuring it by? 
A. There is no standard of strength fixed for formalin. It is described as a forty 
per cent solution of formaldehyde. It has been found that practically all the formalin 
offered in the retail trade is more than thirty-seven per cent formaldehyde. 
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Q. Where is it made? 
A. Most of it comes from the United States. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. How is it obtained ? 

A. It is put on the market in liquid form and now largely in sealed cans contain- 
ing one pound. 

Q. What is it prepared from? 

A. From formaldehyde, which I understand is manufactured from alcohol. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. It is poison, I suppose ? 
AS Yes: 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. We have used a great deal of it in connection with small-pox in our country 
and it is the greatest disinfectant on the market to-day. 

A. I would recommend farmers in Western Canada to use formalin instead of 
bluestone especially where they have to use hard water. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. Is it more expensive? 

A. No. We advised western farmers who had always used bluestone, as they are 
accustomed to its use, to continue in the use of bluestone this year. In five years 
the farmers in the west will use formalin as their principal agent to combat smut. 
It is being put on the market in a convenient form, in sealed cans, so that the farmers 
can buy it and have some assurance that it is up to the required strength. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Can you give us the price of it? 
A. One pound is about a pint. It is sold by the pound, the price ranging from 


thirty-five to fifty cents per pound. One pint of formalin 37 per cent strength would 
be equal to about four pounds of bluestone. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. You would use one pound of formalin to twenty-five gallons of water? 
A. A pound of formalin to twenty-five or thirty gallons of water for the sprink- 
ling or the ‘ pickling’ process. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Is the strength taken out of the water by dipping. Is the strength of the for- 
malin solution reduced by allowing the seed to remain in five minutes? 

A. No, but the diluted formalin gradually evaporates and should therefore be used 
soon after it is prepared. If left over night it would not have the same strength in 
the morning. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. It should be used at once? 
A} Yes: 
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Q. In respect to the injury done to the seed has it the same effect as bluestone? 
A. The effect of the formalin is not so well known, but in that respect it is believed 
to be quite similar to that of bluestone. 


SUMMARY. 


In dealing with this question of smut in the western wheat crop, I endeavoured 
to make clear,— 


1. The importance of using thoroughly clean seed from a crop that was not 
diseased. 

2. That a great deal can be done to prevent smut, by care in sowing and select- 
ing seed wheat in a way to maintain the vigour of the crop, considering the individual 
plants. 

3. That too early sowing and too deep sowing should be avoided, considering 
that there is no danger from infection after the crop is up. 

4, Burning the stubble, whenever practicable, is to be recommended as a means 
to destroy smut spores, as well as weed seeds, scattered over the land. Smut spores 
that are scattered over the land during” harvest and threshing are believed to cause 
infection under the exceptional conditions of a moist soil and prolonged cold weather 
during seeding. Vigorous plants are not apt to become diseased from such cause 
during the average season. 

5. That the seed wheat should be well screened every year, because it is the weak 
plants from the small and shrunken grains that take the disease, and ultimately do 
damage to the good grain after threshing. 

6. The application of smut preventives should be practised every year, unless the 
farmer is absolutely certain that his seed, the grain bins, the grain bags and also the 
seeders are absolutely free from smut spores. 

7. The hot water treatment is the best, if it can be made practicable, because it 
does no serious injury to the seed. 

8. Smut preventives should be used very thoroughly, but of a strength not greater 
than is known to be effective, because any increase in the strength does unnecessary 
injury to the seed, which is considerable in any case when poisonous solutions such 
as bluestone and formalin are used. 


The treatments that have been thoroughly tested and approved are as follows:— 


(a) Hot water, temperature 132°-135°; wheat to be immersed for 5 to 10 minutes. 
(b) Bluestone, 1 pound to 8 gallons soft water, sprinkled on 8 bushels of wheat. 


(c) Formalixi, 1 pound (about one pint) to 25 or 30 gallons water, sprinkled on 
25 or 30 bushels of wheat, or 20 to 24 bushels of oats. 


Note.—When the liquid is sprinkled on the grain, all of the grain should be made 
thoroughly wet, then dried by allowing the grain to soak up the liquid adhering to it 
and sown as soon as possible after becoming dry. 
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House oF Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room 34, 
Tuespay, June 5, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day, Mr. Mackenzie, chairman, presiding. 


Mr. G. H. Crarx, Seed Commissioner, was present by recall of the committee 
and submitted the followmg evidence : — 


FARMER'S METHOD OF TESTING PURITY OF BLUESTONE. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I was asked in presenting my evidence yesterday 
to demonstrate to this committee what we call the farmer’s test to see whether the 
bluestone he purchases has been adulterated. I have here two samples. When I 
brought them in they were both in a clear solution, each having a blue tinge. Two 
minutes ago I poured a little liquid ammonia out of this bottle into each of them. 
You can see that in one sample the colour is a deep clear blue. That indicates that 
the bluestone was pure, not adulterated. This (producing another bottle) is a part 
ci the same solution in which I put a piece, about the size of a pea, of iron sulphate, 
which is the substance that bluestone was at one time very commonly adulterated 
with. When the ammonia was poured into it the solution took on a red or rusted 
colour. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Both of them were liquid, in both cases? 
A. Yes; a solution of copper sulphate. In the one case I put in a piece about 


the size of a pea of iron sulphate, the compound that is most frequently used to 


adulterate bluestone when any adulteration is made. It was the iron sulphate that 
was used to mix with the bluestone some few years ago, which mixture they sold as 
egricultural bluestone in the western market. From the evidence obtained during 
the last five months I think I am quite within the mark in saying that there was not 
last year in the whole western country a pound of bluestone put upon the market that 
bad been purposely adulterated. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What about the other provinces ? 

A. I have no knowledge of the quantity of bluestone sold in the eastern provinces, 
but from the examinations I have made during recent years, I am of opinion that 
the bluestone is genuine. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. What proportion of ammonia did you have? 
A. I bought this bottle from a drug store, I cannot tell what the strength was. 
li is the ordinary commercial liquid ammonia. 


By Mr. Armstrong . 


Q. Is there a law against the adulteration of bluestone ? 

A. I do not know. 

I desire to present some information this morning relating to the condition of the 
western wheat crop other than in respect to the smut. : 


ee 


ae 
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Q. Did you say in which of the provinces of Manitoba, .\lberta or Saskatchewan, 
the smut is most prevalent? 
: A. It is in the newer districts where we have found it to be most prevalent. For 
instance, we found this year in the northern part of Manitoba, which is the oldest pro- 
vince in point of settlement, that a larger proportion of the wheat from the Swan river 
country, and to a less extent from the Dauphin country at Grand View and Gilbert 
Flains was rejected for smut than elsewhere in the province. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Is-it not harder to preserve formalin for the purpose of treating wheat than 
it is bluestone. If left exposed will it not deteriorate? 

A. Yes, formalin should be kept tightly sealed until wanted for use. Then after 
treating by sprinkling, the grain should be left in a pile and covered with horse blan- 
kets, old bags or something that will keep the fumes in. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. You would get it heated? 
A. It would not heat over night. 


By Mr. McIntyre: 


Q. Poisonous gases are generated, it is the gas that does the work. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. I can remember when we used salt brine and dry lime? 

A. There are some farmers who use brine, but it is not as good as bluestone or 
formalin. 

Q. Do they use dry lime with it? 

A. A few of them, yes. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Which is the most severe on the wheat, formalin or bluestone? 

A. We know that the bluestone is very severe, and frum the information we have 
we believe that formalin is also equally so. The available information is not enough 
to enable me to say at this time whether formalin is less objectionable in that respect 
than bluestone. 


DETERIORATION IN WESTERN WHEAT CROP FROM USE OF INFERIOR SEED. 


Perhaps I can continue now with the rest of the subject I have. There were be- 
tween 84 and 9 million bushels of wheat sown in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta looking to this year’s crop. While the character of the crop and the 
quality of the wheat depends a great deal, perhaps most, on the condition of the soil and 
the weather, the character of the crop and the quality of the grain depends to a much 
greater extent, than most farmers think, on the quality of the seed that is sown. We 
have at Brandon and Indian Head experimental farms Red Fife wheat and Banner oats 
that have been grown on those same farms ever since they were started. We have 
to-day exactly the same strain of seed of Red Fife wheat that was on those farms 
when it started, and that wheat is even better and more productive—it will produce 
wheat of a better quality to-day than it would 16 years ago. Compare that wheat at 
Brandon and Indian Head experimental farms, with the average crop in the west, and 
we have to conclude that much of the original vigour of the Red Fife wheat in the west 


has become depreciated. When we look to the causes of that depreciation we find 


that there are several. I mentioned one of them yesterday. It is a very common 


_ practice in the west to cut the wheat a little on the green side. That is all right for 
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milling purposes, I have nothing to say to that except that the farmer who cuts his 
wheat on the green side will perhaps Jose from one to three bushels per acre in yield. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. He cannot help it. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. In what way does he lose it? 

A. The grain does not fill so well as it would if it were left until fully matured. 
it is known as the result of experiments at Brandon and Indian Head, that there is 
a loss in yield per acre of two or three bushels where wheat is cut on the green side, 

Q. What do you mean by the green side? 

A. I mean before it is fully matured. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Why do the farmers do that then, when they know that they are losing by 
doing it? 

A. When they have 500 acres of wheat to harvest and only three binders they 
calculate on having it all at a certain time and they make sure of that by starting 
the binders early enough. 


By Mr. Brodeur: 


Q. There is this I would like to know, you spoke about the seed keeping up its 
vigour. Have they kept on continually sowing on the same plot of ground or do they 
change. Farmers are continually sowing from the same wheat year after year. Do 
they do that at the experimental farms or do they change the plot? 

A. The :plots at the experimental farms are changed from field to field, but the 
character of the soil is practically the same. 

Q. Does it follow any other crop I mean? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The farmer does not generally do that? 

A. It is kept practically on the same soil. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Do you not think that has something to do with weakening the vitality of the 
wheat ? 

A. Sowing on the same soil from year to year? 

Q. Yes? 

A. I think it has, because the average plant in the crop is less vigorous on soils 
that are cropped year after year without any rotation. The farmers in the west should 
avoid cutting their grain on the green side for seed. J have not the slightest hesi- 
tation in saying that the western farmers can retain the vigour in their wheat crop if 
they will make a practice of growing their seed grain on selected soil, that is specially 
prepared land, keeping a piece of land for that. They should grow not less than ten 
acres every year of pure Red Fife seed wheat, if they are growing Red Fife, or Whita 
Fife seed, if they are growing White Fife; it is not for me to discuss the matter of 
variety. They should grow ten acres at least for a farm of a half section, and keep 
that ten acres as the base of supply and as nearly pure as it is possible to get it, and 
see to it that that crop of ten acres is left until it is fully matured before it is cut. 


Mr. Henderson:. 


Q. Where would they get that seed? 
A. To commence with ? 
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Q. From what source would they get it? 

A. They could get it by selection, and I think it will pay any farmer in the west 
to grow half an acre—what we may call a breeding plot, and have that breeding plot 
conducted in a way so that he can keep that pure. It is difficult. to convince the west- 
ern farmers that it will pay them to go in their fields and make a hand selection to 
get seed for such a breeding plot, but considering the increase in the yield and the 
better quality of grain they would get, I venture to say it will pay almost any farmer 
who has a half section of land to operate a breeding plot of one-quarter or one-half 
an acre on which to grow pure seed and get enough of the largest and best early 
maturing heads each year to sow that breeding plot. 


By Mr. Jackson (Elgin): 


Q. Do you recommend, Mr. Clark, the changing of seed from one part of the 
township to the other? Do you recommend the farmer sowing seed he has selected 
2 ale own farm, or what have you to say about changing from one locality to the 
other 

A. Changing the seed from one locality to another may or may not be followed 
to advantage, depending of course on the intelligence with which the farmer makes 
the change. If the farmer has grown selected seed on selected land on his own farm 
it will not pay him to make a change unless he is getting a supply of seed from a 
farmer who is doing that work a little better than he is doing it. 

Q. Admitting all that, do you advise the change? 

A. No. Change of seed is one of the many causes for the spread of weeds. 
Aside from that there is no advantage in changing seed because of the change. 

Q. You would not expect to find any weeds in selected seed wheat? 

i, INOS 

Q. Then we have done away with that part of it. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. What we are trying to get at in the west is that a change from a light to a 
heavy soil, or a heavy to a light soil—is there an advantage in locality any more than 
the soil? 

A. It is probable that if Red Fife wheat is grown on light soil year after year 
for twenty years it will be more apt to produce a larger quantity of what they call 
in the west ‘ White wheat, or soft wheat, than would the seed of the same variety 
taken from a heavy hard wheat soil. That is very largely a speculative judgment. 
Tt is a mooted question, and one that is difficult to reply to. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. Take peas grown on clay for example in my riding, and take them up to 
Mount St. Patrick, and in three years on the sharp soil there it will become entirely 
worn out; it won’t be worth anything. 

A. There are some soils—not many of them—in western Canada on which it is 
not practicable for the farmer to undertake to maintain the vigour of his crop, and 
on that class of soil I think it is better for him to get a change of seed every two or 
three years; in that case he will be making a change of seed intelligently. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. You would not bring it from a sandy soil to a clay soil? 

A. There would be no advantage in that. There is one fundamental principle 
that is recognized by the plant breeders all over the world, that is that the seed of any 
variety or kind of crop is best when grown under the conditions of soil and of climate 
that will bring that particular kind and variety of crop to its highest degree of per- 
fection and maintain it at that high degree of perfection indefinitely. 
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Q. That all depends upon the ales of soil? 

A. That is quite true. 

Q. Is it your opinion that a change of seed is not as beneficial as a change of 
soil? There is no benefit resulting from a change of seed unless you make the change 
with seed from a different soil? 


A. There is, as I see it, no advantage from a change of seed, unless in making 


the change intelligence is used, and the farmer gets a supply of seed from a soil, or 
under conditions where that crop comes a little nearer to the ideal of perfection. 

Q. Often in our section of the country when we raise peas we find that we can 
oe great deal better peas and a more abundant crop on light soil than on heavy 
clay 

A. You would change from heavy clay on to light sand. 

Q. No, I do not say that. I say we raise a better crop of peas on a jpn soil 
than can be grown on a heavy elay soil. 


Senator PertEy.—Peas grow better on a poor soil than they do on a rich soil. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. We can produce a greater growth of straw, but could not get a greater crop of: 


peas. 

A. Much can be done to maintain the vigour of the crop and the yield and the 
quality of the wheat, by the use of the fanning mill. But by fanning mill selection 
alone, the foreign varieties cannot be eliminated from the crop. 


THE RED FIFE WHEAT NOT’ PURE. 


One of the serious drawbacks to the western wheat crop at the present time is the 
very large mixture which is general all over the west, of foreign varieties of wheat. 
When we have a half dozen varieties of wheat grown together as we have in the 
western wheat crop, speaking of the average crop, you cannot get that crop to mature 
evenly. The same may be said where seed that is not properly screened is sown. The 
weaker plants from the shrunken grain come on later and will not ripen at the same 
time as the healthy and vigorous plants. It is much to be recommended if for no other 
reason than to eliminate these foreign varieties, that the farmers of the west make a 
practice of growing their seed grain on specially prepared land, and growing each year 
about 10 acres as a basis from which to produce the supply of seed for the rest of their 
main crop. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Clark, just a point here I would like to mention. I noticed in the wheat 


fields last year that some fields more than others had a large portion of bearded wheat, | 


not Red Fife. How does that come? 

A. 'The bearded wheat is believed to be the old Assiniboia wheat. It is a wheat 
of poor milling quality. It ripens earlier and shells more easily than does the Red 
Fife, consequently a great proportion of the former is left on the ground after remov- 
ing a crop composed of these two varieties. The next year a larger proportion of this 


wheat will appear in the growing crop, and in this way it tends to increase from year 


to year. 
THE CANADIAN SEED GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 


In working out a general plan for the improvement of the crop through the use of 
high class seed grain, the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association was first organized. 
This is an organization now quite distinct from our Department of Agriculture, and 
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which is doing a work in connection with the improvement of farm crops quite similar 
to the work of the live stock associations in the improvement of live stock. Our de- 
partment gives support to the association and the association stands sponsor for the 
seed growers who comply with its regulations in the production of seed grain. 


TWENTY-SEVEN SEED FAIRS ORGANIZED AND HELD. 


It is obvious that the most effective encouragement that we could give to the 
farmers who make a specialty of growing good seed is to assist them in providing 
a market for their product. We therefore undertook to organize seed fairs in the three 
western provinces last year. The object of these seed fairs may be said to be primar- 
ily commercial, and for the purpose of bringing together at an opportune time of the 
year, farmers who have good seed in quantity for sale, and those who desire to pur- 
chase supplies of seed grain. 


RULES GOVERNING SEED FAIRS. 


The rules governing seed fairs were made practically uniform for all that had 
been organized, and are as follows :— 


1. All seeds entered for competition must have been grown by the exhibitor in 
the year. 

2. No seed shall be admitted for competition for prizes unless the quantities of 
seed for sale, as per sample exhibited, are at least 50 bushels of wheat, 30 bushels of 
oats, 20 bushels of barley, 10 bushels of flax, 5 bushels of Brome grass seed, 5 bushels 
of rye grass seed, and 3 bushels of timothy. 

3. In classes 1 to 7, 2 bushels of seed shall be shown, in 8 to 11 inclusive, one 
bushel; all exhibits of seed shall be held to be representative of the total quantity 
of such seed offered for sale by the exhibitor. 

4. No entry fee will be charged. 

5. No premium shall be awarded on exhibits that contain impurities which, in the 
opinion of the judge are of a noxious nature. 

6. No exhibitor shall receive more than one prize in any section. 

4“. All exhibits of seed must be labelled after judging, with the name and address 
of the exhibitor, the name of the variety, the amount of seed for sale and the selling 
price. 

8. In ease of a dispute a statutory declaration that the above rules have been 
complied with may be required from each and every exhibitor of seed. 

9, All exhibits for competition for prizes must be delivered in the agricultural 
hall not later than 10 a.m. and shall not be removed until the close of the fair. 

The object of these seed fairs may be said to be primarily more for the purpose 
of bringing together, at an opportune time of the year, farmers who have good seed 
in quantity for sale, and those who desire to purchase the same. I have here some 
copies of the seed fair programmes. Here is one:— 


FIRST ANNUAL SEED FAIR 


Of the Alemeda Agricultural Society (assisted by Dominion Seed Branch) will 
be held in Alemeda, Saskatchewan, Wednesday, March 21st, 1906, for the exhibition, 
sale and exchange of farm seed. 


Prize List. 


The following prizes will be awarded on the best samples of seed exhibited, in 
‘accordance with the rules governing the seed fair. 
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Class. First. Second. Third. 
1, Spring wheat, Red Hite. 22 pee oO) $5 $3 
2. Oats—white, any variety. . 3) 2 al 
4. Barley—six rowed, any variety. .. 3 2 1 
4. Barley—two rowed, any variety.. .. 3 2 a 
5. Spring Tye. 278, ek i ae ae ee eee 1 0 
6. Field peas. 546 Be ee ik 0 
es Blase ok ha ae are eee 2 il 0 
8. imothy (iG) pounds). eee 2 aL 0 
9. Brome grass seed (Bromus nermis) 16 pounds 2 i 0 
10. Rye grass (Agropyrum tenerum) 16 pounds... 2 iL 0 
11. Special by Canadian Seed Growers Associa- 
tion, Ottawa, for the best. exhibit of 2 
bushels of wheat or oats, any variety, 
the product of seed registered in the 
records of that association in 1904. 
Medal; value. 3.02.20 se 


Q. Do the farmers take a lively interest in those seed fairs? 
A. They did last year, exceptionally so. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. How much do they exhibit? 

A. The farmer is allowed to exhibit two bushels, which must be representative 
of the bulk lot which they have for sale. I have read the rules governing the seed 
fairs. 

Q. That will prevent him picking out the seed. He will have to affirm that it is 
an average of the 50 bushels he has for sale? : 

A. Yes. The programme of these fairs includes the judging and lectures on 
grain judging. An additional lecturer for these seed fairs was provided by the Seed 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture. I might say that the agricultural socie- 
ties provided the funds that they offered for prizes. We undertook to meet the cost 
of advertising, that is paying for the printing of these programmes and supplying a 
judge and an additional lecturer. We were not able to send an additional lecturer 
to all the seed fairs but to most of them. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Have there been any experiments made with Red Fife in Ontario? 

A. At the Ottawa Experimental Farm there has been, and also at Guelph. If 
Dr. Saunders is to come before the committee he can give definite information upon 
that. Not being connected with the Experimental Farm branch, I am not familiar 
with the work they have done. 

Q. How does the two-rowed barley compare in productiveness with the other 
variety in the west? 

A. Speaking from general knowledge, I think it is equally productive, but later. 

During the months of December, January and February, and early March last, 
twelve of these seed fairs were held in the province of Manitoba, seven in the province 
of Saskatchewan and eight in the province of Alberta. The following is the list of 
places and dates on which seed fairs were held in the three different provinces dur- 
ing the season of 1905-06 :— 
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Manitoba— 
Carman, December 11, 1905. 
Gilbert Plains, January 23, 1906. 
Swan River, January 25, 1906. 
Dauphin, January 27, 1906. 
Virden, February 7, 1906. 
Morden, February 9, 1906. 
Manitou, February 13, 1906. 
Hartney, February 15, 1906. 
Portage la Prairie, February 20, 1906. 
Killarney, February 23, 1906. 
Brandon, February 28 to March 1, 1906. 
Neepawa, March 2 and 3, 1906. 


Saskatchewan— 
Grenfell, December 19, 1905. 
Wolseley, February 3, 1906. 
Churechbridge, February 21 and 22, 1906. 
Saltcoats, February 23 and 24, 1906. 
Regina, March 15, 1906. 
Alameda, March 21, 1906. 
Gainsboro, March 24, 1906. 


Alberta— 

Didsbury, February 7, 1906. 
Olds, February 8, 1906. 
Innisfail, February 9, 1906. 
Edmonton, February 12 and 13, 1906. 

a Lacombe, February 14, 1906. 
Magrath, February 19, 1906. 
Lethbridge, February 21, 1906. 
Okotoks, February 23, 1906. 


With two or three exceptions, all of these seed fairs were successful in attaining 
their object, and were the means of creating much increased interest in the matter 
oi using seed of superior quality. The judging, for the most-part, was done by a 
score card and copy of the score was left in each exhibit. The programme for each 
seed fair included’ demonstration lectures by the judges on seed judging, the growing 
and selecting of seed, smut preventives, and noxious weeds; and although the first 
object of the seed fairs is to provide a suitable and timely media for the sale and 
dissemination of the best seed grain produced in any district, they have a wholesome 
educational influence in the matter of creating a more general sentiment among 
farmers in favour of the production and use of high class seed grain. It is expected 
that the number of seed fairs held in the three western provinces will be considerably 
increased for the season of 1906-07. 


FIELD COMPETITIONS FOR GROWING GRAIN. 


With a view to further encourage and stimulate individual effort in the growing 
cf better seed wheat and seed oats on clean land, the offer of assistance has been made 
to agricultural societies in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, ina 
way to create competitions for substantial prizes that may be awarded for fields of ten 
acres or more of standing grain, to be judged before harvest and from the stand- 
point of utility for seeding purposes. From a survey of the proportion of funds that 
have been used by agricultural societies, to encourage efficiency in grain production, 
it would seem clear that the prizes offered in the agricultural products class,—taking 
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the average prize list of agricultural societies, for their annual fairs, are not commen- 
surate with the importance of grain growing in the western provinces. This propor- 
tion would not in the average exceed 7 per cent of the total moneys paid out in prizes 
by the societies. It is, however, questionable as to whether it would be wise for agri- 
cultural societies to increase the amounts offered in prizes for exhibits of threshed 
grain that are usually shown at their annual exhibitions. The prizes that have been 
effered and awarded may be found as a rule to be in excess of the value of the exhibit 
of grain. In this matter we have communicated and discussed the matter with the pro- 
vincial departments of Agriculture in an endeavour to work out suitable regulations 
to govern in the competitions and to work in co-operation in carrying the plan into 
effect. As a result, an offer has been made to the agricultural societies of each of 
the three provinces to the effect that if they will provide, out of their funds, $100 to 
be awarded in cash prizes for 10 acre fields of seed grain, the Seed Branch will under- 
take to provide competent judges and bear the expenses of having the judging done. 


RULES GOVERNING FIELD COMPETITIONS. 


The following regulations to govern competitions have been drafted and have 
keen approved by the Provincial Department of Agriculture for the Provinces of 
Saskatchewan aud Alberta which have this year made a special grant of $100 to each 
cf their agricultural societies that will conduct this competition. 

1. Competitions for this season shall be confined to fields of any variety of wheat. 

9. Prizes to the amount of not less than $100 shall be offered to be divided as 
follows: First prize, $40; second prize, $80; third prize, $20; and fourth. prize, 
$10. 

3. Fields entered for competition shall consist of 10 acres en bloe. 

4. None but paid up members of the agricultural society controlling the competi- 
tion shall be permited to compete. 


By Senator Perley : 
It is simply a ten-acre field? 
. Simply a ten acre field. 
. No more or no less 4 
. Not less than 10 acres en bloe. 
. Can it be grown in a 100-acre field ? 
Yes. 
Or a 200-acre field? 
Yes. 


5. An entrance fee of $2 will be charged. 

6. Each competitor shall be allowed to make one entry only, and no one shall he 
permitted to enter for more than one competition in one year. 

7. Each competitor shall enter under the society whose place of business is near- 
est to his farm and under one society only. 

8. All plots for competition in any one society, shall be within a radius of 15 miles 
of the chief place of business of each society. 

9. All exhibits shall be judged by a committee of judges, selected by the Seed 
Branch of the Dominion Department of Agriculture, according to the following scale 
of points :— 


POPOPOPO 


Points. 
Suitabilityofvariety. . 2:1) c:2G5 sae eae ee Ps i ay al) 
Freedom from weeds... .. . inet 
Freedom from other ieee snd fudieny iat ae, penis ie StAOO) 
Freedom from attack from smut, rust and insects... .. .. 15 
Vigour of growth and pai size of head, aoe of a) 
apparent yield. . Js Se Ee Ge Ee eh ae 0) 


100 


A 
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(Ay You put freedom from weeds, next to the highest points ? 
A. I think rightly so in the west. 


By Mr. Cochrane : as 


Q. I would like to ask if there have been any experiments made ? Can you give 
me any information in regard to the experiments with clover 2? What growth does 
the red clover make there, sown with wheat, seeded down in the spring, what growth 
would that make under ordinary circumstances in the season 2 

A. If you will permit me, Mr. Cochrane, I will just finish this particular matter 
in connection with the subject 1 am speaking on and take that up directly after. 


By Senator Perley : 


Q. At what time in the age of the crop would it be examined and judged ? 
A. The judging will have to be done within three weeks of the time that the crop 
is ready to cut. 


By Mr. Broder : 

Q. Of the time of cutting ? 

A. Yes, we have estimated that one select judge would be able to do the work for 
three agricultural societies. In the province of Saskatchewan this year I anticipate 
that there will be thirty agricultural societies that will take up this work. You can 
see that the main object of the competition is directly to encourage the farmers in the 
production of a better class of seed wheat. The expense, as I have estimated, for 
doing this work for each of the agricultural societies will be in the neighbourhood of 
$30 or $40. That is for doing the work of judging alone. 


By Mr. Cochrane : A 


Q. Does the department here pay the expense ? 
A. The department here will pay the expense of having the judging done. 


By Senator Perley : 
Q. Excepting the prizes ? 

A. The department here will offer no money for prizes. This service is rendered 

to the western people on condition that they will furnish substantial prizes, particu- 
larly for growing seed wheat. 


10. Entries must be made on or before July 1, 1906, on forms specially provided by 
the secretary, which shall include for the information of the judges :— 


(a) The competitor’s name and Christian name in full. 
(b) His post office address. 
(c) The situation of the farm on which is located the field entered for com- 
petition on (section, township and range). 
(d) Distance from the nearest railroad town. 
11. As soon as possible after July 1, the secretary shall transmit to the depart- 
ment a statement showing all entries made, and giving the particulars mentioned in 


the preceding section. 
12. .All judges shall use their discretion regarding the awarding of any prize on 
exhibits. The prizes will not be awarded unless the exhibit is considered worthy. 
“You will understand the necessity of having all this information for the judge 
before he starts out on his work. We must have time to make arrangements. 


2-14 
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Q. I think that entry is to secure that the farmer will pay special attention to 
that particular field. It would be all right if every farmer had only one field, but 
with farms of 300 or 400 acres in different stages of growth it would be difficult to 
tell which particular part of the field it is best to enter. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. This man starts in the spring with the intention of going after the prize and 
he makes his selection and entry with that in view. 

A. The one main point to which we are trying to attain is to get the farmers to 
grow their seed wheat on specially prepared Jand, and to make provision for that in 
the spring. For this year they will be able to compete with ten acres en bloc in any 
place in their fields; in competition with farmers who are growing seed wheat on 
. specially prepared land they may not be among the winners. JI trust that this work 
will be carried on for at least five years. The farmers will learn in future years the 
advantages they may derive from growing seed wheat on specially prepared land, and 
from being careful in the matter of keeping their crop pure and of a high standard 
of vigour and productiveness. 

The work will entail considerable expense on the part of the Seed Branch, but it 
is thought that the benefit that will accrue from it, if carried on for a period of five 
years or more, will be fully commensurate with the cost and will make a permanent 
improvement in the general tone of field agriculture in the west and especially in the 
quality of the wheat produced. 


SEED SELECTION, SPECIAL. 


I wish now to briefly refer to the special educational campaign for good seed and 
clean farms, that was carried out in the three western provinces during the recent 
winter months. The plan of utilizing special trains, equipped with material for giving 
demonstration lectures to farmers on particular and timely subjects, has been carried 
out with more or less success in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin and others of the 
states to the south, during the last five years, by the state authcrities and the railway 
companies working in co-operation. In consideration of this work, a letter was re- 
ceived from Mr. William White, of Winnipeg, second vice-president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, suggesting that if our department thought well, to institute a similar 
educational campaign in the western provinces, we could be assured of the co-oper- 
ation of the railway companies of the west. The need for such a special compaign 
was more clearly made evident very soon after harvesting and threshing of the western 
wheat crop had commenced. Arrangements were finally completed, with the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Company, by which the 
said companies provided the necessary cars and hauled them over the lines making 
stops of one hour or more as per approved itinerary. Our Department of Agriculture 
advertised the campaign, equipped the lecture cars with material for demonstration 
lectures, organized the staff of lecturers, and took full charge of the educational work 
throughout. In order to get better acquainted with the needs of the various districts 
prior to visiting them, samples of grain were procured through the kindness of Mr. 
David Horn, chief grain inspector at Winnipeg. These were selected by Mr. Horn 
in a way to indicate the difficulties in the different districts to be visited by the ‘seed 
train.” From this, accurate information was obtained in advance as to the particular 
weeds that were prevalent at the points visited; also as to the condition of the crop 
in respect to smut. In this way the information that was particularly desired by the 
people was anticipated in advance and was presented in a way to abridge the need 
for time in allowing the farmers to ask questions. Two addresses of twenty minutes ~ 

each were given at each meeting, ten minutes being allowed after each address for 
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discussion. I may say in some cases we found it advisable to change that and to put 
on three lectures, of about twelve or thirteen minutes each. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. Will you come back to that subject again before you finish; I wish to have 
something to say about it. 

A. I. will. 

The subjects dealt with for the most part, were ‘The common cause and the best 
approved methods of preventing smut.’ ‘The importance of using good, strong, 
vigorous and pure seed grain as a means to combat smut and to increase the yield 
and to improve the quality of grain,’ and ‘ Weeds and their eradication.’ In all, 206 
meetings were held, covering a period from January 8 to March 3 inclusive, from 
three to five meetings being held each day. The average attendance of people per 
meeting was 140, 95 per cent of whom it was thought could be said to be farmers in 
fact. To say that out of this entire campaign it was found necessary to cancel only 
three meetings on account of bad weather, speaks volumes for the climate in western 
Canada, and for the good management, on the part of the railway companies, which 
deserve a large share of credit for the unqualified success of the campaign. It was 
encouraging and exceedingly gratifying to me personally, as I am sure it was to our 
staff of lecturers and to all others concerned, to have had the whole sympathy of the 
western people, and the support of the press in our efforts to render as good a service 
as we were able in connection with this campaign. 


By Mr. Herron: 


@. I was just going to say that while the addresses and everything in connection 
with it at Pincher Creek gave the greatest satisfaction, I was there last year, the 
general impression throughout that part of the country was that the time was too 
short. You can easily gather that when a farmer would drive twenty or thirty miles, 
which a great many of them did, perhaps fifty of them, as there were at the place 
where I lived, and he could only have ten or fifteen minutes’ discussion on this im- 
portant subject, certainly that was not enough to educate the people, nor even to pay 
them for their trouble in coming that far. I think if these trains were divided, or 
these stopping places, whatever they are, were divided into about two per day, it would 
give ten times more result than it is now doing where it is divided into three or 
four. 

A. We felt very soon after the train had started that the time we were able to 
remain at each place was short. But we were endeavouring to cover the whole west- 
ern country and unfortunately the winter in the west is not long enough. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Some people think that there is too much winter there? 

A. Before taking up the Seed Control Act of 1905, I want to answer the question 
asked by Mr. Cochrane about the growing of clover in the western provinces, which 
may be said to be only in the experimental stage as yet. In a word I would say that 
my impressions are that in the wooded country of the west, they can successfully grow 
red clover and successfully grow red clover seed. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. I was not thinking about that; the question that was in my mind was if they 
could grow a good stout crop of clover, that is from the first seed it would pay to grow 
it for manure. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. What do we want with manure ? 
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Ve. CocuraNnE.—You will want it, you must not think you nel do without it al- 
together. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. You believe that much is to be gained by sowing well matured seed? 

A. Yes, I have no doubt about that. 

Q. Now then, in the west a man who has 200 acres; that is not a very large crop, 
that is an ordinary farm, he may begin to sow on Monday morning and he will get it 
nearly all sown in a week, and then the condition may exist that the rain comes and 
the wheat that he sowed last is much more prosperous and gets ripe nearly all at the 
same time. If he leaves his wheat to get ripe, we are almost sure to have a big wind 
storm come along and he will lose one-half his wheat. It seems to me that in Mani- 
toba we have only one thing that we can do and that is that if the farmer would set 
apart.ten or fifteen acres for seed and leave that until it is matured and go on and 
cut the rest of his crop. 

A. From my experience and knowledge of the west, I would say that the farmers 
are perhaps unwise in cutting their main crop, on the green side, as they have been 
doing. 

Q. Excuse me, I think they have cut all their crop, whether ripe or green and 
put it in the granary and taken their seed from that. 

A. If the farmers can be induced to grow ten acres or more for seed purposes, 
and have that area each year as a basis of supply, for pure seed, they will accom- 
plish a great deal in increasing the vigour and purity of their crop and when they 
have done that, they will have done a great deal to produce a crop that will resist 
smut and rust much better than the crops that most of them now have. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Before we leave the clover question is it your opinion that clover can not be 
grown on land with other grains successfully? Does it germinate and grow as it does 
in Ontario as a general thing? 

A. Yes, but it winter kills on the open veldt in the west. At least I cannot say 
yet that they have been even fairly successful in growing clover, except where it is 
protected. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 
Q. Not white clover, does that apply to white clover? 
A. It is not white clover, red clover. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Grow it for crops or seed? 

A. The clover does very well the first season, provided that they sow it without 
a nurse crop, the soil moisture is one of the problems which they have to contend 
with, but if they sow it with a nurse crop, the nurse crop takes the moisture and the 
young plants die. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. I have sown it three times and never saw a blade. 
A. That is with a nurse crop? 
Q. Yes. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. The white clover grows all along the ers there? 
A. The white clover will grow, yes. 
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Q. What variety of elover is grown there? 
A. The Mammoth clover is the hardier and will stand the western climate better 
than the common red, that is of the red clovers. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka) : 


Q. Do you do anything in the way of carrying on a propaganda to encourage the 
farmers to have some rotation of crops in order to keep up the fertility of the soil? 

A. Oh, yes, that is conducted almost every year under the regular farmers’ in- 
stitute system. That does not come under the Seed Branch directly; our work is 
largely confined to the dissemination of knowledge with regard to the production and 
use of seeds of all kinds. 

Q. You do not do anything of that kind here? 

inde WHEE 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. I would like to put a word in the evidence, that I think that the government, 
the railways and the men who came out there deserve a great deal of credit. I think 
it has been a great advantage to the farmers, that those trains have gone through the 
country. At our town the cars could not begin to hold the people. Mr. Herron speaks 
of ten minutes stop at Pincher Creek; they spent an hour with us. Dr. Fletcher 
spoke at our meeting, and he spoke about forty minutes. 

A. We started off with two cars, each of the cars was equipped with material for 
demonstrating what we wanted to say. The illustrations were prepared with a view 
to abridging the need of doing a great deal of talking in order to leave the correct 
impression. By the use of those illustrations or demonstrations a lecturer could do 
more to leave a clear and correct impression in ten minutes than he could by talking 
for an hour. 


By Senator Perley : 


Q. An ordinary speaker has not started in ten minutes. 

A. Very true, we had to learn to do the 100 yards dash from start to finish. 

Q. I understand the principal thing you dealt with was smut and weeds? 

A. Yes, the commission was a long one; those of us who had to stay with the 
train from start to finish found it was a very trying one. We did not have enough 
cpportunity for fresh air exercise. 


THE SEED CONTROL ACT. 


The Seed Control Act came into force the 1st of September, last year. The grass 
and clover seed crop of 1905, was considerably better than the average in point of 
cleanliness, which condition rendered the Act less difficult of enforcement for this 
year than would otherwise have been. 

Prior to the Act coming into force, Bulletin No. S-1, which contains reprint of 
the Act, together with very full explanations and instructions to seed merchants and 
farmers was prepared and 50,000 copies of it were printed and distributed as equitably 
as possible to farmers and seed merchants in all of the provinces. Our first endeavour 
was to make seed merchants thoroughly familiar with its provisions. We have found 
that this can be best done by demonstrating to them how the Act would apply to seeds 
which they may have exposed for sale. During the fall and early winter months, my 
representative for the province of Ontario, Mr. T. G. Raynor, made an inspection of 
the crop, which was being threshed and placed on the market by farmers at that time. 
‘One very striking illustration of the effect of the Act during the first year, was the 
discrimination in prices paid to farmers for grass, clover, and other seeds in favour 
of the clean article. Those who had really good, clean red clover and alsike seed. 
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received a price ranging from 50c. to $2 per bushel, in advance of the price paid for 
the inferior article. This discrimination in price in favour of the better article will 
ears do much to encourage the production of better seeds and the fight against 
weeds. 

With a view to further improve, not only the quality of grass and clover seeds 
in particular, but also seeds of cereal grains produced, arrangements were made last 
year by which 55 seed growers’ field meetings were held in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. These meetings were all held in fields where a crop had been set aside 
for seed production and where weeds and plant growth were most in evidence. Con- 
tinuing with that work, seventy meetings have been arranged in the province of 
Ontario, thirty-six meetings in the seed growing districts of the province of Quebec 
and a series of meetings in each of the three Maritime provinces. These meetings are 
arranged through the co-operation of the farmers’ institute system in each of the pro- 
vinces. The subjects to be discussed at these meetings include: ‘The best method 
of producing pure strong seed of timothy, alsike and red clover’; ‘The cleaning of 
clover seed crops before being cut’; ‘ Weeds and how they become introduced on the 
farm’; ‘The marketing of pure commercial seed’; ‘How to improve the yield and 
quality of oats, wheat, barley, corn and potatoes, by seed selection.’ 

In addition to myself, each of the district officers working under me were given 
ihe authority of official seed inspector under the Seed Control Act by, Order in Council 
end they have all been active during the past three months in inspecting the seed 
cffered for sale in the towns and villages in their respective districts, and in giving 
instruction to seed merchants regarding what is expected of them under the provisions 
of the Seed Contro] Act. 

I am very glad to be able to state that, at least, not during the last ten years, has 
the quantity of really inferior seeds offered in the retail trade to farmers been so 
small. The improvement in the quality of grass and clover seeds, in particular, since 
1902, is exceedingly gratifying and may correctly be said to be due in a large measure 
primarily to the discussions in the House of Commons of the Bill respecting the In- 
spection and Sale of Seed, to the educational work that has been carried on, by the 
various factors and forces in all parts of the Dominion, and finally to the influence 
of the Seed Control] Act. 

A very natural outcome of the enforcement of the Act was the increase in the 
work of testing seeds, for seed merchants and farmers. This increase was fully anti- 
cipated and provision was made so as to render efficient service. It is particularly 
difficult to manage this work entirely satisfactorily to all, inasmuch as the bulk of 
the seed comes to us between the 15th of February and the 15th of April, and in the 
majority of cases, reports are asked for by return mail. More than 3,000 samples 
have been received and tested for purity or germination or both, since the 1st of June. 
Each of these samples would require, on an average, about two hours’ time, for one 
person working in the seed laboratory. The reports are all issued on printed forms 
that are made as simple as possible, and in a way to require the least possible clerical 
work, and, at the same time, to avoid possibility of error. Eighty-three samples have 
been received under seal from our official inspectors. The analysis of these samples, 
is now in progress and while this work has been proceeded with sufficiently far to be 
able to say that we have found numerous cases of violation, in the most of these cases, 
the evidence would seem to be clear that the violation was not wilful on the part of 
the retail vendor. 

Gentlemen, I want to thank you, one and all, for the patient hearing you have 
given me and I will be glad at any time to see you, either individually or collectively 
at the seed laboratory. I ask you to make a visit to the Canadian building on Slater 
street, we are on the seventh floor. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): . : 
Q. Has the department entered any actions for the infringement of the Seed Act 
last year ? 
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A. Not yet, we have about fifteen cases at the present time under consideration. 
I want in all these cases to go over them yery deliberately before entering a prose- 
cution. I want to make up my mind first, as to whether the seller has made an at- 
tempt to evade the Act, or has been wilfully careless after he has been warned or the 
provisions of the Act clearly explained to him. 

Q. How do you mean warned ? Do you make it one of the conditions upon which 
you will enter an action that a man will be warned first ? 

A. No, as a matter of policy we have for this year endeavoured to educate seed 
merchants as to the provisions of the Act and as to what is expected of them. This 
work is done through the district representatives who have the authority, as I said, 
of inspectors. 

Q. That is the wholesalers ? 

A. Both the wholesale and retail merchants. For instance in the province of 
Ontario, Mr. Raynor started out, quite early in March this year, just about the time 
the retail merchants got in their supplies. He called on seed merchants in an un- 
official way to inspect his seed, and to explain to them what was expected, and if any 
seed was exposed for sale it was pointed out what was expected under the Act. If we 
had any complaint regarding those men later in the season, or should our inspector 
go back to those places and inspect the seed those merchants would have no reasonable 
excuse for not being prosecuted if they were found to be selling seeds in violation of 
the Act. 

Q. Will you give in a few words the instructions to the inspector showing What 
he was to point out to him; what he was to do ? 

A. The inspectors were instructed to first inquire of the seed vendor whether he 
had received a copy of and was familiar with the provisions of the Seed Control Act. 
If not, to explain the Act to him and leave a copy of Bulletin S 1 with him. 

Q. As a matter of fact would not the merchant set out boxes of seeds all in a 
row, and would he not let the quality be seen, how would he know which was No. 1 
or No. 2. 

A. If he is selling seeds in that way he is acting perfectly within his right to 
sell seed on sample, as he may have been doing for twenty years, unless the seed 
comes under the provisions of section No. 6 of the Act where it says it must not con- 
tain more than five noxious weed seeds per 1,000 of good seed. That clause was 
thought necessary in order to restrict the sale for seeding in Canada of the screen- 
ings that are taken out of the Ontario grown clover seeds a large quantity of which 
are exported to foreign countries. 

Q. But it is a difficult thing for a merchant to be able to discriminate in regard 
to that, to know the names of all the weeds. 

A. If he has a reasonably delicate balance, a balance on which he can weigh one- 
eighth of an ounce correctly, he can yery easily determine whether his seed will con- 
form to the Act by following the instructions given in Bulletin S-1. 

Q. But the first thing will be he will have to know the weed seeds? 

A. We try to help him out with that too. That was one of the first objections 
raised and three years ago when the seed merchants said: ‘ We cannot be expected to 
know these weed seeds,’ we undertook to put up this collection containing one hundred 
different kinds of seeds. We paid $250 for two hundred and fifty of these cases, and 
the bottles cost us $1.50 per gross. We sell the cases complete with the weed seeds 
in them just as the one I have here for $2. But we found that the seed merchants 
before the Act came into force had no particular desire to buy that collection. 

Q. I suppose that not one in one hundred had any knowledge of that collection? 

A. They had no particular desire to become acquainted with the weed seeds they 
were selling to the farmers. Any seed merchant with that collection in his possession 
could pick out the weed seeds and determine what he is selling. He could identify 
the weed seeds in that way. ° 
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Q. I daresay he could, but the point I am making is that the merchant knows 
nothing about that. I have sold thousands of bushels of seed and never heard of it 
in my life until last year. 

A. We have issued two or three different bulletins to the seed merchants, whole- 
sale and retail generally, during the last few years, to over 7,000 seed merchants in 
Canada, and in each one of them reference was made to that collection. In one of 
them there was a cut showing the collection. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. Is it the intention of the government this year to have the seed trains go 
through the country as they went last year? Is that the intention? 

A. It always takes two to make a bargain, Mr. Herron. While our share of the 
expense is considerable, the expense that was assumed by the railway companies 
would be equal if not greater. The opinion I formed in connection with that seed train 
is that for a country like the greater part of western Canada, where the population is 
scattered, educational work cannot be done quite to so good advantage in the usual way, 
by the Farmers’ Institute system, as it can be through the use of special trains. But 
in a thickly populated centre like the province of Ontario, or even in the southern 
part of Manitoba, we found it very difficult sometimes to accommodate the people in 
the cars. Where a delegation of lecturers can get regular trains, once or twice a 
day, and where there are to be only two meetings held per day, I think a hall is better 
and that it is advisable to hold the meeting in the usual way in halls. But in a 
2reat deal of the country like we have out west which is thinly populated, it is to be 
recommended that the practice of using special trains be continued. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. Could you not in Ontario, work in along with the local government to have 
the Farmers’ Institute meetings on a general plan or system all over the country? It 
would be a great advantage for the farmers to have the two meetings work in to- 
gether / 

A. With the use of a special train? 

Q. With a train, that is, have the same day that the farmers would come out for 
instance to the Institute meetings and they could come to these meetings as well, and 
that matter could be fully discussed. 

A. Those seed growers’ field meetings that I have just spoken of in the province 
of Ontario, are held by the Seed Branch and the Farmers’ Institute system of the 
province of Ontario working in co-operation. Here is a circular for those seventy 
meetings which are organized for definite purposes. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. There is one weed there, that is called ‘ sow thistle,’ which is making terrible 
progress in this country and it is a very bad weed. 
A. It is one of those weeds named in the Seed Control Act. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. I suppose it does not come under your department to give any comparative 
value for frosted wheat for milling purposes ? 

A. Mr. Shutt can give you that information much better than I can. 

Q. You are not at the farm, you are dewn here at the Canadian building. 

AS Wes: 

Q. What are your hours ? 

A. From nine until—sometimes six, sometimes later—we are always there. from 
nine until five. : 
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The Cuamman.—If Mr. Clark has done nothing eise in these meetings but to 
bring before the farmers of the west the fact that by attending properly to the seed 
they sow, to produce and sow only the very best quality of seed, in every respect, they 
will achieve more in increasing the general volume of the crop in that country, and 
keep up that crop indefinitely, than in any other way they can pursue. I know this 
from our experiments in Ontario that the longer we live and farm, the more con- 
vineed I am that we must have perfect seed. I spoke about that bearded wheat we 
saw in the west last year; now we had that wheat in the hard Fife when we had it in 
Ontario. I do not see how it is that i¢ follows in Fife, but it does seem to increase 
in quantity as the seed runs down and it is a very poor milling quality of wheat. 


Mr. Ciarx.—lI know it has been the practice of officers of the department who 
come before this committee to treat with the general work. In this ease, the 
Committee requested that I treat particularly with a special condition, and I have 
done so. But I do not want you to go away with the impression that because I have 
dealt specially with the western difficulties that we are giving all our attention to the 
west. ; 


By Mr. Schell (Glengarry) : 


Q. I think you should continue your experiments in regard to the treatment of 
Wheat with various mixtures that have been put upon the market as suitable for the 
rrevention of smut and see if you cannot get an application that will destroy the smut 
cerms without destroying the wheat. It seems a terrible loss that you should have to 
lose so large a proportion of the wheat as demonstrated in the illustration you gave 
us here. It is too much of a loss that in the use of the material or the application of 
ihe material we should see our people in the west, or any people, who are treating their 
wheat lose anything like the percentage of growth such as was demonstrated in the 
experiments you showed us yesterday. I think we should not lose more than 10 per 
cent under any treatment. 


Having examined the preceding transcripts of my evidence, I find them correct. 


G. . CLARK, 


; : Seed Commissioner. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF GRAIN IN CANADA. 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 34, 
Turspay, June 12, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. P. H. McKenzie, Chairman, presiding. 


The CHaiRMAN.—Gentlemea of the committee, as you no doubt all understand, we 
are met to-day for the special purpose of hearing addresses on the Grain Stand- 
ards of the West. We have present a large delegation from the west, as well as others 
interested in matters affecting grain from the East. At a meeteing last evening of 
those interested it was decided that we should proceed in accordance with the arrange- 
ment that I now propose to you, namely, that the chief Dominion Grain Inspector, 
Mr. David Horn, should deliver the first address. In this connection it was thought 
better that Mr. Horn should be allowed, as far as possible, to complete his statement 
before any questions should be put to him on points arising from his address. I do 
not know how the members of the committee feel about it, but of course this would 
enable the witness to get along more continuously and the evidence would be more in 
order on the record. I, therefore, have very much pleasure in calling upon Mr. David 
Horn, chief grain inspector at Winnipeg, to address the committee. 


Mr. SprouLe.—I may say that past experience has demonstrated to me the wisdom 
of allowing a few questions to be put as the speaker goes along, because if the ques- 
tions are kept until the completion of the subject, the speaker diverts from the text 
and the questions do not come in then with very much intelligence. You have con- 
stantly to refer back to find out where they fit in. I admit the desirability of inter- 
fering with the person giving his evidence just as little as possible. Still there are 
pertinent questions which ought to be asked properly at the time certain subjects 
are being dealt with. Members of the Committee, while not desiring to interrupt in 
any way would still like, I think, to preserve the right we have always had here, and 
which is not out of place in my judgment to put pertinent questions. 


The CHaAiRMAN.—I do not wish to lay down any cast iron rule in this matter. At 
the same time questions are sometimes asked which are not in the regular line of dis- 
cussion and tend to draw the speaker aside from his subject and introduce foreign 
matter into the report of the proceedings. However, I do not anticipate that that 
will be done in this case, so I think we may safely proceed. 


Mr. Hucues (Victoria).—You are right in regard to ruling against the introduc- 
tion of foreign matter, but if it is a question bearing immediately on the subject in 
hand, then I think it should be allowed. 


Mr. Davin Horn, Winnipeg, then addressed the committee, as follows :-— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I am sorry I did not know something in advance 
any kind of address was expected, because speaking is not in my line, and I would 
have had a sort of narrative prepared. The only thing I can do is to try and exp!ain 
to you how the work of grain inspection is gone about and carried on. 
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I have a large staff at Winnipeg, because I insist in having as many men as may 
be required so that we may not be stinted because we have to do the work promptly 
in order not to delay the railway people. The trains arrive at all hours on Sunday and 
Saturday, and we must be on hand when they come in. Upon arrival of a train the 
conductor brings into the yard oftice a bunch of way bills. We are allowed access to 
these way bills, and from them prepare a list of the cars on the train. With this list 
my men go to the train in the yard. They go out in gangs of four; that is a man to 
open and close the car doors, two men to sample, who are called helpers or stickers, 
and a foreman in charge. The man who opens the car doors has a list of the car 
numbers and he proceeds to open the doors of all the cars in the train. Then one of 
the stickers gets into the first open car. He has a sampler, which you all know, I sup- 
pose, and he proceeds to sample the car according to an understood formula, that is, he 
probes it in from 7 to 10 points according to the regularity of the ear. He has with 
him a eloth or a large handkerchief, he spreads this down at the car door, and each 
draw he makes he spreads out on this handkerchief side by side, so that when the fore- 
man gets up to the car door he can tell at once whether the car is sampling even and 
regularly or not. If he thinks it is necessary to get another draw at any particular 
point he directs the sticker what to do. When he is satisfied that he has got a fair 
average of the car, he mixes this all up and fills.a 2-lb. sample bag. He has a ticket, 
and on this writes the car number, but he never writes the number from his list, but 
always from off the ear. This is very essential, because sometimes on the way bill the 
car numbers are transposed. In this way any such error is caught and detected. He 
writes on this ticket any remark he has to make about the car; his ideas as to the 
evade and as to the cleanliness. By the time this is done, the other sticker in the 
next car is about ready and he goes up to that car and does the same thing, and so on 
from car to car to the end of the train. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. What do you mean by sticker? 

A. Sampler or helper. As each sample is picked up it is hung on the ear door 
until they get to the end of the train. When they get to the end of the train they return 
and gather up all the samples and count them to see if the number of samples agrees 
with the number of cars on the list. We have an office quite close to the railway yard 
with a long table in front of a north window. We prefer the north light, we have found 
it to be the most convenient and best for the work. The cars are all listed on a sheet,, 
what we call a working sheet. In this yard office there are two deputy inspectors at 
work. The work is divided between them and they get a list apiece. In addition to 
these deputy inspectors, we have other helpers who get the samples all in order for 
them and weigh any samples they want weighed or test any for cleaning so that the 
deputy inspector is not disturbed in his inspection. He writes down his grading on — 
this working sheet, as we call it. While the work of inspecting is going on the certi- 
eates are being written out at the same time, so that by two thirty or three o’clock, 
before the train leaves for Fort William, the morning’s work is all done and a dupli- 
eate of these sheets is forwarded to the inspector at Fort William. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. From what point for Fort William? 

A. Winnipeg. 

Q. This is done in Winnipeg? 

A. Yes, in Winnipeg. A duplicate list of this list is sent to Fort William by the 
afternoon train so that it arrives at Fort William ahead of the cars. When the ears 
arrive a Fort William they are ready to mark the cars from this sheet, so there is no 
delay in getting them marked ready for unloading into ‘the elevators, 
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Q. Do I understand that when those cars come in from the west you commence at 
once to inspect whether it is Saturday, Sunday or any other day? 

A. Yes, sir. When this is all done and the sheets sent off to Fort William, these 
working sheets are sent to my central office at the Grain Exchange, together with all 
samples that it is expected there will be any question about. Should there be any 
sample, or any car that my deputies have any hesitancy about, it is specially marked 
and tagged and the certificate is brought before my notice and we consult together 
about it. During the time a car is on the way to Fort William is the time for pro- 
test. It usually takes 48 hours, and should any change be made we send a telegram to 
Fort William to make the change. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. What system have you of notifying the shippers—supposing a farmer ships 
wheat ? 

A. It is mailed by the first mail. 

Q. Then it is possible it would not reach them until the car had reached Fort 
William ? 

Ac Yes. 

Q. In that ease he would have no opportunity of protesting ? 

A. No, because once the car is unloaded no more can be done. But during this 
past year there has been an agent appointed, called the Farmers’ Shipping Agent, Mr. 
Campbell, and the farmers who know this have the privilege of sending to this Mr. 
Campbell the particulars of any car they have shipped, and what they have shipped 
it for, and that gives Mr. Campbell the power of calling the Survey Board. Mr. 
Campbell really takes the place of the farmer, and this arrangement has worked out 
very well. 

Q. Can you give the committee any knowledge of how many grades he has gained 
for the farmer? 

A. No, not very. many though. 

Q. Which inspector takes precedence, the Winnipeg or Fort William inspector? 

A. The Winnipeg, unless the Survey Board is called in. It, the Survey Board, 
takes precedence over everything. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Would it be possible for these certificates made out at inspection time to get 
mixed up with any others from other cars when these are all opened up in a room? 
What guarantee is there that these are not interchanged ? 

A. I never knew of such a ease. 

Q. Would it be possible? 

A. Not possible. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. Unless a man deliberately wanted to do it? 
A. One man cannot do that because everything is checked, we check our work all 


over. 
By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Supposing a car were unloaded and there was a protest from the farmer, could 
mot the sample be re-examined ? 
~ A. Yes, but then the car is unloaded and gone into the bin, and there is no way 
of making it up again. 
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Q. You would have to pay him the difference in cash? 

A. Who would pay it? 

Q. The man who got the wheat. 

A. The Survey Board has been more used this year than ever, for which I am 
very thankful, as I have always contended that the Survey Board was not taken advan- 
tage enough of. Of course, you understand that everyody ships good wheat, and in 
protesting it is hardly fair to the inspectors not to bring it before the board. Our 
friends in the east are just as bad. We have always said that in their complaints they 
should take more advantage of the Survey Board. The cars are all again checked at 
Fort William, and if any very great discrepancy were noted the car would be held 
out and sampled over again, and I would be telegraphed. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


How do you check aagin? 

They are sampled again. 

And compared ? 

Samp!ed again and checked over. 


POPO 


By Mr. Staples: 
. Then every car is sampled twice? 
5 SC@EL 


And two pounds taken out each time? 
. No, not at Fort William, except in cases where they find there is a discrep- 


bobo 


ancy. 

. What becomes of this sampled wheat? 

. Well, we keep the samples as long as our accommodation will permit. We 
would keep them longer if we had more accommodation. We try to keep them a month, 
then empty them out and sell them and return the money to the department. Of 
course dealers get quantities of these samples themselves. 


By Senator Perley: 


Every car is virtually inspected twice? 

Yes. 

At your place an:l at Fort William? 

At least checked at Fort William. 

Inspected there too? 

Yes, but no certificate issued there. 

If that inspection does not agree with yours? 
. They will hold out the car. The railways have always been good enough to 

hold them out a reasonable time. 

Q. Then that car is inspected twice? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. Who inspects at Fort William ? 

A. Mr. Gibbs. 

Q. And who at Port Arthur? 

A. Mr. Gibbs. The wheat is all inspected going out, particularly to see that the 
elevators clean it. The elevator does not want to clean any more than is absolutely 
necessary, and therefore it has to be watched closely to see that they clean enough 
This, of course, leads to some wrangling. They will say it is as clean as the tena 
tors’ dockage called for going in, he did not allow dockage enough. Sometimes we 
have to make a vessel stand and wait until they clean it over again. That is the 
principal wrangling with the elevators. © 


> 
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Q. All the wheat is cleaned at Fort William—every car? 

A. Every car that there is dockage imposed upon. 

Q. If the farmer cleans his wheat at home reasonably clean, you don’t impose 
a dockage on it? 

A. There will be a difference of opinion as to what clean means. 

Q. Wheat can be cleaned good and bad? 

A. Yes, but it if it is properly cleaned there will be no dockage. 


By Mr. Crawford: 


Q. Is the wheat inspected going from the elevator to the boat? 

A. Yes, all inspected, and about a three-pound sample taken from the cargo and 
sent to my office in Winnipeg, where we look over it and file it away. I have a sample 
of it now in my office, of every cargo of this crop. 

Q. What do you think of the fact—the statement is made that a large proportion 
of our wheat goes to the old country marked in a mixed state, say No. 1 Hard, and No. 
1 Northern and No. 2 Northern mixed. 

A. I do not take any stock in the statement at all, because I have had a great 
many of these old country importers in my office, and I never had anything but com- 
pliments from them, never had one make a complaint. 

Q. You don’t take any stock in it? _ 

A. No. I only know from the way the people receiving the wheat speak. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. After a car has been inspected, to be cleaned, is that grain inspected before 
binning, after cleaning? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It is not again inspected? How do you know it has been cleaned? 

A. When the wheat comes to be shipped out, if it is not cleaned enough we make 
them clean it enough. You must understand the impracticability of cleaning car by 
car when the wheat is going in 

Q. Would it not be possible for a car to be cleaned and still not be sufficiently up 
to grade for you to know what grade to put it in? Supposing an inspector would 
‘inspect such a car that comes in and that car is reported to you, how do you know 
what grade to give it? 

A. We grade No. 1 hard, two or three per cent to be cleaned out. 

Q. Would it not be possible to increase the grade by cleaning it? 

A. Well, if it could be, we would inspect it that way. 

Q. But you do not inspect it after cleaning it? 

A. If cleaning will make a No. 2 Northern a No. 1 Northern, we will inspect it 
that way. 

Q. You do not inspect it after it is cleaned? 

A. We inspect it when it is being shipped out again, and it must come out No 

41 Northern, if it had been inspected in One Northern to be cleaned. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. You inspect it after it goes into the bin, after it is cleaned? 
A. After it is cleaned. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 
Q. Not before it is binned? 


By Mr. Staples: 
Q. Do you not clean that before you inspect it? 
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A. Where the inspecting of the samples from the cars is going on we clean those 
samples. 


By Senator Perley: 


. Do you clean all these samples your deputies have graded No. 12 
The deputies clean them. 

Down at the station? 

oes: 

. At the car? 

. Yes, at the yard office. Oh, yes, they are certainly cleaned. 

. Then they grade it after it is cleaned? 

Yes, sir. 


>bPOPOPOPO 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do you know anything about the grain which goes into the elevator as to 
weight? There are so many thousand bushels that go into the elevator and then it is 
weighed out again. How do they tally with each other? Do you weigh in and weigh 
out, or is there a large surplus left, and if so, what is done with that? 

A. The eleyators are never cleaned out, that is the trouble. If the elevators would 
elean out we would keep a record, but it is never possible to have an absolute balanc- 
ing up because the elevators are never empty. There has never been an absolute clean- 
ing up to my knowledge for years. 

Mr. Hueues (Victoria).—There are some technicalities in these matters that an 
ordinary farmer like myself do not understand, and I think it would be an advantage 
if Mr. Watts or Mr. Flavelle were allowed to ask questions. I understand Mr. Watts 
has a question he would hike to ask at the present time. 

The Cruamman.—lI do not think the committee have any objection. 

Mr. Warrs.—I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, if this grain is specially binned 
before it is cleaned, or is it put into bins with the ordinary graded wheat before it is 
eleaned and then inspected afterwards? Is it inspected after it is mixed with the 
ordinary graded wheat, or is it inspected after it is cleaned and before it is mixed with 
the ordinary graded wheat ? 

A. If I understand Mr. Watts’ question rightly, I have already answered it by 
saying that No. 1 hard is cleaned by itself. In very slack times such as the present, 
when there is not much doing the cars will be cleaned as they come in, but you will 
understand that in a busy season it is not possible to do it. They will bin it and then 
it is a ease of cleaning all night and all day as hard as they can. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. But the samples are cleaned before they are graded? 

A. The samples are cleaned, yes. When the work of inspection is going on we 
have pails marked with the different grades and the inspector throws a handful from 
each car into this pail. In this way we preserve a continuous average of the grading 
being done and it provides an average for the whole season, and we see that the erad- 
ing for the whole season is running even and running about the same. “When -it 
comes to about November 1 these averages are taken and adopted as standard samples. 
They are then sent to the different grain exchanges in the east and in the old country 
and to the department here, and these form the standard for the year, and are what 
we have to live up to for the rest of the season, that is what we call standard samples. 
The people in the old country and in eastern Canada if they do not get wheat equal 
to those samples are not obliged to take it; they can come back and haye a survey, 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Tn judging your standard, am I correct in supposing that you weigh your 
samples as well as test the cars of wheat? 
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A. We weigh them when in doubt, but you must understand that when we are at it 
all the time we do not necessarily have to weigh them. You can come almost abso- 
lutely near to the weight instinctively, but if there is a doubt weighing is resorted to. 


Q. You think you can judge from expert knowledge what wheat will weigh 
A. Per bushel, yes. 


By Mr. Staples: 


J Q. Do you attach most value to colour or weight in grading wheat, or do you 
make any difference in it? 

A. I think there is too much importance attached to weight, because wheat is not 
sold by weight, it is sold by the pound. If it were sold by weight, then of course we 
would have to take more notice of it. 

Q. But the point I want to bring before the committee is that wheat which will 
weigh 62 lbs. to the bushel, but is lacking in colour may be put back to No. 3 Northern, 
which means from 15 to 17 cents to the farmer, and all that is required according to 
the Act is 58 pounds? 

A. If that wheat, weighing 62 pounds, will stand 1 Northern, he will give it the 
inspection. 

Q. Here is a sample of wheat which weighs 62 pounds to the bushel and is perfect 
im every way except colour, yet it has to go back to 3 Northern? 


A. Then it is not perfect in every way if it has to go back to 3 Northern. 
Q. Except in colour? 


A. It is not hard wheat, it cannot be hard wheat. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. Why cannot it be hard wheat ? 

A. Well, I will best answer that question this way: In meeting the Old Country 
importers and our friends from Ontario, they have all impressed me with this fact, 
that so long as our wheat is red they are not so particular about it being so very heavy. 
The Old Country men say to me, ‘ we, can buy better white wheat,’ or ‘ yellow wheat 
as they call it, ‘than yours for far less money from many other quarters. but we can- 
not buy such red wheat as yours anywhere at all. We can get a better white wheat 
in lots of other places and we do not want your white wheat at the price we have to 
pay to you.’ 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. They are very anxious to get this when they get it at 7 cents a bushel less than 
No. 2 Northern? 

A. I do not know. We have now inspected 60,000,000 bushels on this crop, and 
the whole low grade will not make more than 5 per cent, all the low grades, No. 3 
Northern included. Of the 60,000,000 bushels 80 per cent has inspected No. 2 
Northern and better. 

Q. I would like you to look at that wheat. There is wheat graded at No. 3 
Northern which is simply on account of the colour. I am not finding fault with the 
grading, you understand; it is the Act that I am calling attention to. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. About what percentage of the crop would be No. 3 Northern Give us some 
idea of the percentage of each quality of wheat inspected last year? 

A. This last year, of the 60,000,000 bushels nearly 89 per cent were No. 2 Northern 
and better. About 13 per cent was rejected on account of smut. 

Q. I was asking if you could give us any percentage of the various qualities of 
wheat shipped this year, the different grades. I understand about 60,000,000 bushels 
were shipped out this year and 80 per cent of that was 
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A. Nearly 80 per cent was No. 2 Northern and better—No. 1 Hard, No. 1 
Northern and No. 2 Northern—about 124 to 13 per cent was rejected for smut. 

Q. Rejected for smut? Then you had a higher grade than No. 2 Northern; how 
souch of that? 

A. I have not got that here—the percentage. I can give you the figures. I call 
2 Northern and up, high grade wheat. That is the way it is classed. 

Q. Then No. 1 Hard, how much had you? 

A. I will give you the number of cars, I have not got the percentages. About 4 
per cent has been rejected this year for mixtures of foreign grades, that is, mixed with 
barley, wild oats and cockle. 


By Mr. Crawford: 


Q. What percentage was rejected on account of smut? 
A. Twelve and a half or 13 per cent. The low grade wheat, that is, 3 Northern 
nud poor wheat, would not be more—well, not 5 per cent. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. What percentage of the crop of 1904 graded 3 Northern 4 
A. Of the crop of 1904—9,000 cars inspected 8 Northern out of about 38,000. 


By Al. Lake: 


Q. You might give us the figures of the different grades say as low as No. 3 
Nerthern and lower, for the last few years, commencing with No. 1 Northern, No. 
2 Northern and below that. Give the whole statement for the committee, so that it 
ean go on the records? 

A. Of the crop of 1900 there were 14,886 cars inspected. Of these 1,192 inspected 
1 Hard. Of the crop of 1901, 53,708 cars were inspected, and of those 8,282 inspected 
1 Hard. Of the crop of1902, 51,833 ears were inspected, of which 21,757 inspected 
1 ard. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. What is the cause of the great gain? 

A. A better crop. Of the crop of 1903, 38,473 cars were inspected; of those 557 
cars went 1 Hard. There was a good deal of damage by rain that year. Of the crop 
of 1904, 37,892 cars were inspected, and 176 inspected 1 Hard. You remember that 
was the year of the rust. Of this year’s crop to the end of May, 55,880 cars were 
inspected, and 616 cars inspected 1 Hard. 

Q. What is the cause of the low average? 

A. The condition of the crop. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. For the last three years it has been leés than 2 per cent inspected No..1 Hard? 
A. Probably. I have not worked out the percentage. 


By Mr. Shaffner: 


Q. Has the standard been the same all along? 

A. Yes, I have standards for several years back, and have submitted them to some 
of the members of the Grain Growers’ Association, and they are just as nearly alike 
as it is possible for the crop of one year to duplicate that of another. 


By Mr. Crawford: 


Q. If the buyers that buy wheat and put it into the elevators did not try to raise 
lower grades, would there have been a bigger percentage of 1 Hard grade? 
A. Certainly. 


~ 
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Q. To what extent? 

A. I cannot say altogether, but you can judge by this, this 616 cars of 1 Hard 
inspected from this crop, most of it was inspected before the close of navigation. 
Since that time the 1 Hard seems to have disappeared. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. There is practically no business with the Old Country now in No. 1 Hard? 

A. I cannot answer that question. 

Q. For there is only just about 1 per cent of 1 Hard? 

A. There could not be very much this year. 

Q. For the last three years? 

A. No, there could not be very much. Of these 55,880 cars inspected to May 31, 
30,000 went 1 Northern. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Have you any statistics showing the number of cars loaded by farmers from 
platforms? 

A. No, the warehouse commissioner will be able to give that. J do not know 
how they are loaded. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. Before you leave this point, you were speaking with reference to the opinion 
of the English millers with regard to our wheat. Now, perhaps you will remember— 
I do not know whether you were at the meeting of the Chambers of Commerce in 
Montreal about two years ago? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. You will remember that a gentleman whose name I do not just remember at: 
the moment 

A. Mr. Ifumphries. 

Q. Yes. Ife rose in his place and said if an arrangement could be made whereby 
the identity of the wheat could be maintained all the way from the west to England, 
they would be prepared to give shillings a quarter more for the wheat if they knew 
svhat they were getting. 

A. I may say that Mr. Humphries afterwards admitted that he never bought a 
cargo of Manitoba wheat, that is, as cargo. He bought from other dealers and bought 
it as the grade. He never saw the certificate of it. 


By Mr. Adamson: 


Q. Is not a good deal of wheat sold in the Old Country on what they call seaboard 
inspection, that is, wheat inspected going on board ships at New York? 

A. That may be at New York, I cannot answer as to that. I do not know of any 
going out by way of Canada; we have no such thing as seaboard inspection in 
Canada. 

* Q. You know nothing about that. I can tell the committee that a very large 
proportion of the Canadian North-west wheat is sold in Liverpool on what they eall 
seaboard inspection, shipped from New York and Portland. 

A. It cannot be sold as Dominion inspection. 

Q. No, certainly not. There is not the slightest reflection on the Manitoba 
inspection. But as a matter of fact the Manitoba inspectors have not got any more 
eontrol over that than I have. It is sent out of the country, sent to the United 
States, to Liverpool ,and sold as Canadian wheat on seaboard inspection. There is 
another very obvious fact that appeals to the West, that is this, that the standards for 
inspection in Minneapolis and Duluth are certainly lower than ours. It is also a well 
known fact that frequently American wheat rules higher in the British market than 
Canadian wheat. Now, it is pretty hard to reconcile those two facts and at the same 
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time that our wheat is unmixed. J would like to say right here that I have known Mr. 
Horn for the last twenty years. He has been in charge of a most responsible position, 
and has occupied a very hard place to fill, and I have never heard anybody, either a 
farmer who has shipped to him, or a dealer who has had his grain inspected by him, 
throw the slightest imputation or reflection upon Mr. Horn’s reputation. (Hear, 
hear.) He always had good reasons for what he did. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. You said just now that you were complimented by English importers. Are we 
to understand from that that the importers in the Old Country are satisfied that the 
cargoes they receive there are up to grade? 

A. Yes, that is my belief. 

Q. They told you that they received the actual cargo in Liverpool of the same 
grade? 

A. Well, they did not put it in those words, but they expressed themselves as 
thoroughly well satisfied with the wheat they were getting from Manitoba, thoroughly 
well satisfied. 

Q. It graded in Liverpool at the same grade? 


A. Yes. 
By Mr. Hughes: - 
Q. To sum the whole matter up, what change would you recommend in the in- 
spector ? 


A. That is not any inspector’s matter. It is for the producers and the trade to 
make up what they want and for the inspectors to carry it out. 


By Mr. Heron: 


Q. Is the grading higher than it is in the United States? 
A. I am not aware that it is, it does not seem to bring any more money. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Have you compared the actual grades of Minnesota wheat with the grades of 
Manitoba wheat and formed any opinion? 

A. Yes, sir. I have often seen their wheat going out of Duluth, and their 1 
Hard has always compared very favourably with our 1 Hard. Their 1 Northern has 
this characteristic: their classification says their 1 Northern shall be mostly hard red 
wheat. Now, I never saw a shipment of Duluth 1 Northern that was not wholly 
hard red wheat. Their classification in that way is misleading. Then again their 
wheat has a‘different appearance. It looks inferior to ours, but the millers to whom I 
talked, say it lacks nothing in strength compared with ours, although it is a smaller 
and lighter-looking wheat. They cannot grow Fife, it is mostly Blue Stone they 
grow. It has a different appearance, but it seems to be a really good milling wheat. 
The Old County men seem to pay just as high for it as for our 1 Northern, which has 
a much better appearance. Our wheat certainly has a better appearance. It is more 
showy and at first sight you would give it the preference. But as to actual results, 
I do not know. 

Q. It has been stated pretty frequently in the press that our 1 Northern has prac- 
tically the same value for milling purposes as their No.1 Hard. What is your opinion 


as to that? : : om 
A. Our 1 Northern is not as good as their 1 Hard, in my opinion. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Our No. 1 Hard? 
A. And their No. 1 Hard, yes. 
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Q. There is u sample of Minneapolis 2 Northern. I do not for a moment think 
that Mr. Horn would require any spectacles to say right off the reel that that would 
not grade 2 Northern under his inspection at Winnipeg ? 

A. I think if you will go into the matter you will find as far as their 2 Northern 
is concerned, our Northern always sells and brings more money. 

Q. That would grade 4 with us? 

A. Their 2? Norihern stands pretty much in the same regard towards their grades 
as our 3 Northern. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. How does their 1 Northern compare with our 1 Northern? 

A. I have just been telling you. 

Q. You spoke of No. 1 Hard, I mean No. 1 Northern? 

A. Their No. 1 Northern according to their classification might be expected to be 
largely white wheat, because the classification says it must be mostly hard red wheat. 
I never saw a samp!e that was not altogether hard red wheat. Our No. 1 Northern is 
more white wheat. 


By Mr. Hughes: 


Q. This shows there is a hiatus between the American No. 1 Northern and the 
American No. 3 Northern? 

A. It is in the same relative position as our No. 3 Northern, it is largely left to 
the discretion of ilie inspector. Their 2 Northern is largely the same. 

Q. They have no grade to correspond to our 2 Northern ? 

A. No grade that exactly takes its place. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Then it musi be a matter of climate, because we know seed has been inter- 
ehanged between Duluth and Manitoba for a great many years? 

A. I cannot explain it, I never saw it. 

Q. You know we have been interchanging seed? 

A. I think in No. 1 Hard we have, because from Northern Dakota they do not 
get very much, any more than ourselves. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Would No. 1 Northern seed be more likely to produce No. 1 Northern in the 
next crop than if vou were to sow No. 3 Northern? 

A. I do not think it follows at all. It is a question of season and soil. At the 
meeting in Brandon [ said a few words in this way :— 

‘At all times a trying and difficult position, the inspector’s has been less so this 
season—we have had an easier season this year than we ever had, mostly through the 
closeness of the spreads. This position is peculiar in comparison with other positions 
of trust, in that he never expects to give satisfaction. On the contrary he expects his 
decision to be challenged and criticized from both ends continually. No inspector, 
no system of inspection will ever suit everyone or suit all interests. Almost 
every shipper of a car believes he can show where a mistake was made with his 
ear and that such a mistake has occurred in his case is the daily burden of 
many a letter and telegram. The outstanding characteristics of each different 
grade is pronounced enough to leave shippers little excuse for not knowing whether 
their car is safe for the grade wanted or not. My contention is that we should have 
an inspection bureau of recognized and assured ability, honesty and thoroughness, 
a staff for whose honeur and probity and carefuiness we can always vouch—a con- 
dition of thing~ to make the shippers recognize what they are up against and to 
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govern their shipping and buying to meet these conditions instead of, as so many try 
to, buy and ship in a haphazard style and then clamour to have the inspection bent or 
modified to meet conditions they have themselves weakly blundered into. A rigid in- 
spection is the best for all interests. It begets the confidence of the importer so that 
he is justified in paying the last cent for our wheat, knowing he will get exactly what 
he buys. This reacts right back to the farmer’s wagon. Selling on grades is selling 
on sample with the added guarantee of a disinterested responsible tribunal that the 
shipment is equal to sample. 

‘Until a more scientific or analytical method of easy and simple application is hit 
upon for the classifying and grading of wheat, I cannot well see anything possible 
better than as it is now done. Considering the conditions, I claim that nowhere in 
America is this kind of work better done, or carried out with more system, care or 
thoroughness, and nowhere else is greater consideration and accommodation afforded 
the trade.’ 


Senator Watson.—I would like to say a word here, for the reason that I think © 
possibly I have attended more meetings on the changing of the grades of wheat 
than any person in the room. When the matter was discussed here first about mak- 
ing a grade for the west, I took an active part, being engaged in the milling business. 
There has been an agitation in the west for a change of grading, but I think that one 
of the troubles last year was that the farmers received almost the same for No. 2 
Northern as No. 1 Northern, but after the season opened, the millers themselves con- 
cluded that No. 2 Northern would make good strong flour and fair grading, but 
apparently from the examination of the sample there was a difference of four cents a 
‘bushel, because nearly everybody wanted it and they paid the price. I think that was 
one of the reasons for agitation for the changing of the grade. Now, I would submit 
this proposition to the Committee, that I think it is a great mistake to change the 
samples every year. I believe if there is any one thing for the benefit of Canada, it isa 
continuous standard, and of course all western people and eastern buyers thought a 
few years ago at the opening of the season after threshing started, samples were 
received and samples made to suit the grade; but that was of no value so far as the 
export wheat was concerned, because the importer in the Old Country—there might be 
a difference of four or five cents per bushel in value between last year and this for 
milling purposes, and the machinery was not really got in working order until about 
half the wheat was sold in the west. I think the standards fixed three years ago are 
working safisfactorily, and it would be a great mistake to change them. There might 
be some little grievance such as I have referred to, and I think the gentlemen here 
from the west will agree with me that I am right in saying that the millers with No. 1 
last year got better results than any other year. It was the wheat the millers wanted, 
‘the price went up and there was less spread between that and No. 1 Northern. I 
eannot see how it would be possible, if our wheat is a better grade than the American 
inspection, that the American inspection as a rule gets the better price. Here is the 
explanation, I think. It depends very largely on soil and season. If you sow on 
scrub land you will get soft wheat, but if you sow on the clean open prairie you will 
have a hard amber berry all the way through. 

Mr. Scuarrner.—What is the peculiarity of No. 2 Northern? 


Srnator WATSON.—Some millers will tell you of wheat sown last year on land that 
destroyed its milling qualities. 

Mr. Scuarrner.—Why didn’t we get the price? 

Senator WaTSON.—You did get the price. There should be a spread of three or 
four cents between these grades, and because there was not that spread the complaint 
was that No. 1 Northern had sold too low in comparison with the American price. 
The millers here, I have no doubt, would tell you that half the wheat gave as good 
results as No. 1 Northern, and it did not appear to affect the milling qualities of the 


~vheat. 
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Q. Isn’t the grading by sample fixed by law? 

A. I have already stated that I have samples for a series of years back, and they 
are just as alike as it is possible for the crop of one year to duplicate that of another. 

Q. The law fixes what the grade will be? 

A. Yes, for the past seven years. These milling men who are using it will tell 
you the same thing, if they tell the truth. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. They all tell the truth. 

A. That is one reason why in this matter of changing grades it is well to go slow, 
because all the eastern people and importers will at once lose confidence. It may be 
quite a while before they get again the same confidence. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. Only the lower grades create a sample? 

A. Yes. An O}d Country importer will now buy and contract for 1 Hard, 1 or 2 
Northern continuously, because he knows which he is going to get. Immediately you: 
make any change, he has to get to see and know the effect of the changed conditions, 
and it may take long to regain the present feeling of confidence. The minute you 
make any changes he wants to see the wheat. They are not buying and selling certi- 
ficates, it is the actual grain they are trading on. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Is it possible, in your opinion, that some change might be made in the descrip- 
tion of the grain which would preserve the quality of 1 Hard and yet allow more wheat 
to go into 1 Hard than is the case at present? 

A. I was asked the same question by the grain growers, and I said that as the Old 
Country people had impressed on me so strongly that it was red wheat they wanted, 
and they were not so particular about it being so plump and heavy, I answered them 
that we might leave the word ‘plump’ out of our classification. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. The word ‘ plump ”? 

A. Yes. I have long foreseen that the day would come when we would want to 
keep our 1 Hard wheat red, even if thinner and lighter, rather than more white, 
even if plumper and heavier, and I think it will be a step in the right direction to elim- 
inate that word ‘plump’ from our classification. 


By Mr. Adamson: 


Q. That is about all the changes you would recommend ? 
A. That is all I can see my way to. 


By Mr. Lake: 
Q. That would not make our No. 1 Hard inferior in quality, in the minds of the 
English importers? 
A. Not to any material extent. They would rather have kept it red than plumper 
. and whiter even if heavier. 


By Senator Perley: . 


Q. Is there a difference between 1 Hard, Fife and Red wheat, a difference in the 
quality of the wheat? 
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A. Red wheat is more glutinous, more full of gluten; white wheat is more full of 
starch. As it is our red wheat is in demand for tempering and mixing. It is for this 
quality that they want our red wheat. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. You mean the high priced wheat? 


AS Ves: 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What about Ladoga wheat? 

A. I am thankful to say we do not see it at all. We do not faney the Ladoga 
wheat at all. I think that Dr. Saunders and his staff should be encouraged in every 
possible way in their experiments, because the day will come when they will hit upon 
a variety of wheat that will be invaluable to us, to take the place of Red Fife wheat. 


By Mr. Adamson: 


Q. In 1904 the reason we had so much 2 Northern wheat was not on account of 
the colour, but on account of the thinness? 

A. It was more bleached in the stook, owing to the wet weather during the har- 
vest. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. The wet season makes more soft wheat? 

A. The length of the season seems to have much to do with it. 
Q. Length of sunshine? 

A. pies: 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. If you took out the word ‘ plump’ you would have to reduce the weight? 

A. Our wheat is always heavy enough. 

Q. It always runs oyer in weight? 

A. The wheat is always heavy enuogh. There was only one year where we had 
light weight wheat. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. If I understand you correctly it makes no difference whether the wheat runs 
over or under weight, that does not affect its quality? 

A. It must not run too thin. 

Q. Supposing you took out the provision for 64 pounds to the bushel and make 
it 60 pounds to the bushel? 

A. Say 61. Our millers in the North-west told me that wheat from the Terri- 
tories that weighs 62 pounds is often not of as much value as wheat from Manitoba 
60 and 61 pounds to the bushel. 


By Mr. McCarthy (Calgary): 


Q. I suppose considerable Alberta wheat was inspected last year? 

A. Not very much. We were led to expect a very large quantity, but it dune 
dled down to a tithe of what we expected. 

Q. What is the highest grade under the Act? 

A. No. 1 Red Winter. 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. What percentage did it go last year? 


Pree oe Ve aes 
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A. Up to May 31 we had inspected 215 cars of Alberta Winter wheat. Fifty cars 
of that inspected No. 1 Red Winter; five, No. 2 Red Winter; three, No. 3 Red Winter; 
thirty-five cars were rejected for smut; sixty-two inspected No. 1 White Winter; thir- 
teen, No. 2 White Winter; two, No. 3 White Winter; seventeen were rejected for smut; 
twenty-eight cars were mixed Winter wheat. That makes up altogether two hundred 
and fifteen cars and comprises the whole crop that had been inspected up to May 31. 


By Mr. Lake: 
Q. The description of the different grades of Winter wheat is laid down in the 


Ne VEGS ysis 
Q. And it is permanent? 
EN Nese 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. That was inspected at Winnipeg? 
A. Winnipeg and Calgary. 


By Mr. McCarthy (Calgary): 


Q. How long since that was inspected at Calgary? 
A. Since September 1. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Where the wheat was rejected for smut it was after it had been scoured, be- 
eause I believe that is what happens to it always? . 
It is not always scoured, sometimes it is handled in a smutty state. 
And ground in a smutty state? 
No, sometimes the mills themselves scour it. 
Any wheat that is scoured in the scouring elevators, how would that grade? 
It is graded ‘scoured No. 1 Northern,’ or ‘ scoured No. 2 Northern.’ 
Does it ever grade No. 3 Northern? 

. Sometimes it does, but as a rule it passes the hands of the inspector as 

seoured wheat. If the inspector thinks it is well worth grading as 3 Northern, he 


would so grade it. 


POPOPOD 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. But the smut in wheat causes it to be rejected, does it not? 
A. Yes, but Mr. Lake asked if the smutty wheat is scoured. I say it is graded 
as scoured 1 Northern or scoured 2 Northern, or is sold as sample wheat. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 
Q. Did most of the 215 cars come East this year? 


A. About one-third. 
). The other part went to British Columbia? 


A. Most of it. 
By Mr. McIntyre: 
Q. In inspecting Winter wheat, are there not the grades based on Ontario 
whreat ? : : ; : 
A. I suppose it is the same classification as is required in Ontario. 
By Mr. Fisher: 
Q. The samples will be taken from Alberta wheat? 
Aves. 
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Q. I mean the standard from which a particular grade will be taken would be 


Alberta wheat and not Ontario wheat? 
A. We do not consider Ontario wheat at all in the matter. 


By Senator Watson: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Horn if he can tell us what is the relative value be- 
tween Winter wheat and between Ontario wheat, as far as milling is concerned 2 

A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. You do not know how they sell? 

A. I do not think much of it ever went to Ontario. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Have you any idea who usually purchases the Winter wheat? 
A. I think the Old Country people. They were very anxious to get it to see what 
it was like. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. That is the Winter wheat? 
A. The Winter wheat, yes. J imagine most of it went there. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find the same to be 
correct. 


DAVID HORN. 


Mr. D. W. McCuate called. 


The CHAIRMAN.—We will now hear Mr. D. W. McCuaig, President of the Grain 
Growers’ Association of Manitoba. 


Mr. D. W. McCuaig, Portage la Prairie, Man., President Manitoba Grain Growers’ 
Association, called, addressed the committee as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I wish to submit to you a few statements from the 
»«oducer’s standpoint in the West. I would lke to say that owing to the number of 
cars that have been inspected aud the small number grading 1 Hard last few years, 
have caused a good deal of agitation in the West. Mr. Horn has given you the number 
of cars for the last few years, and I have a report here from him up to January 31 
last. Mr. Horn’s report is up to May 31, so that my statement is not up to the same 
date as his, but it will differ only very slightly. Now, I would hke to give you some 
reasons for this agitation that has been going on, I may say for the last three years 
in the West. Mr. Horn gave you the number of cars of No. 1 Hard inspected in 1903, 
as 5D7, and he also gave you the number for 1904, as 176. And up to January 31 
last, the number of No. 1 Hard of the crop of 1905 was 559 cars. He also gave you 
the previous years, which showed a very large number in 1900, 1,192 cars; in 1901, 
2.982 cars; in 1902, 21,757 cars. Now, you will notice in the year 1903 that the No, 1 
Hard dropped down to 557. The farmers in the west that year felt that het oe 
something wrong when the No. 1 Hard dwindled down to this small amount. Mr 
Horn informc] you there was one reason, a good deal of rain which damaged ite 
wheat to a certain extent, that it would not grade up No. 1 Hard. In the following 
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year, 1904, we had only the small number of 176 cars out of a total crop of nearly 38,000 
ears. But that year we had to recognize the fact that we had a disease on the wheat 
called rust, which affected the quality of it very materially, and it was felt very keenly 
throughout the country. Allowance was made for this rust, for this was the reason 
why the crop graded this way, although the agitation was increasing and spreading 
throughout the country. 

We come now to the year .1905, and I can say that the season of 1905 was a very 
good crop season, from early in the spring until the securing of the grain, it was, we 
might almost say, an ideal season. And yet, the farmers of the west found on the 
opening of the season that there was only a small percentage of the wheat grading 
No. 1 Hard. A great many of the farmers claimed we had just as good a grade last 
year as any year in the last twenty years, and I might say, so far as our own district is 
concerned, that we had no better crop for the last twenty years ,and I can say that the 
conditions were no better and yet only a small percentage graded No. 1 Hard. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What percentage ? 

A. 1:1 per cent. But remember that for the first part of the season there was 
more of the crop graded No. 1 Hard than later on, so that the situation became more 
acute, more difficult to understand. Mr. Horn gave me a‘certain explanation that pos- 
sibly accounts for it, but at the same time we claimed that we should have a larger 
percentage than that out of a good crop. Now, I think Mr. Horn said that eighty 
per cent of the crop graded No. 2 Northern and upwards, that is, No. 1 Hard and Nos. 
1 and 2 Northern. These are what they call the contract grades. But it is very 
strange that out of that only 1-1 per cent would grade No. 1 Hard up to January 31. 
And these are the conditions that led to this agitation last winter. The farmers be- 
eame exceedingly hot, so much so that many resolutions were passed by different 
organizations throughout the country, claiming that the reason for it was that our 
standards were too high, and that it was absolutely necessary to make a reduction in 
those standards. Another thing that added very materially to the dissatisfaction and 
to this agitation, which lent it an extra amount of fire, was the fact that we had two 
bonded elevators on the southern boundary of Manitoba between Dakota and Mani- 
toba, two bonded elevators on the branches of the Great Northern Railway, where they 
were buying Manitoba wheat and paying all the way from 6 to 10 cents per bushel 
more for the wheat than the Manitoba farmer could possibly get at any of his own 
points. And this led to the fact that a great many farmers hauled their wheat even 
past their own point and drove to the boundary to sell their wheat. This, I say, added 
a great deal more to the agitation. 

Now, it is not for us to attempt to explain how this came about. We knew for 
a fact, from the market reports that wheat in Minneapolis and Duluth was all the way 
from four to seven cents per bushel higher than the corresponding grade from our 
side of the line, and that also led to the farmers believing there was something wrong. 
When -they could take wheat that they could only get No. 2 Northern grade for on 
the Manitoba side and get No. 1 Northern grade at the bonded warehouse, and from six 
to ten cents a bushel more, they were convinced of the fact there was something 
wrong, and the only way they could account for it was that our grades were too high. 
The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association passed resolutions and made certain 
recommendations. Mr. Miller, the secretary, is here, and can explain it better than I 
can. When the Manitoba association met in Brandon the latter end of February, a 
large committee was appointed to deal with this matter, and they brought in a report 
—TI have the report in my pocket here—from the many requests that had come to them 
from different points in the province they came to the conclusion that it was necessary 
to reduce the grades, and in order to avoid any complications in the trade, as it was 
pointed out many times by the warehouse Commissioner particularly, that if we made 
any changes—as Senator Watson has just pointed out—it would complicate matters, 
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it would complicate the trade and demoralize things to such an extent that it might 
take one or two years to rectify them; therefore, the only thing to do was to drop the 
grades just one step; call the present No. 1 Northern No. 1 Hard, and proposing to 


call the present 1 Hard ‘extra 1 hard.’ - But they did not, at that meeting of the. 


association, pass that as a final request, as there was a little difference between this 
and the recommendations made by the Saskatchewan Association. It was decided 
that the executive committee of our Association should meet the executive committee 
of the Saskatchewan Association, and try to come to an arrangement that we would 
all unite and agree on. This meeting took place some time in May in the city of 
Winnipeg, and at that conference we got a great deal of information in regard to the 
transportation of our wheat, which led us there and then to make considerable changes 
in the recommendation of our Association. , One thing in particular that led us to 
investigate this was a letter that appeared in the Free Press of May 12, from a gentle- 
man who visited the Old Country last winter. He made the statement that he secured 
a number of samples from the secretary of the Liverpool Corn Trade Exchange, 
carrying a Dominion certificate, and that there was a considerable difference between 
those samples. He got the samples from the secretary, particularly to show that there 
was a difference in those cargoes, as they arrived over there. We thought this a very 
strange statement that he made, and we doubted it very much. We had been led to 
believe during the last number of years that the mixing process had been completely 
eliminated, had been altogether done away with. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Tell us what you mean by the mixing process? : 

A. Well, at the time that Senator Watson mentioned, 1899, mixing was allowed at 
Fort William and permitted, but after those standards were set as we have them now, 
the mixing was prohibited. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. There are different grades, and they are kept separated ? 
A. They are all kept separated. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. They are kept separate after they leave Winnipeg, after inspection 2 

A. Yes, binned separately in Fort William. 

Q. There is no prospect of keeping them separate in the elevators ? 

A. It is not graded until it goes to Winnipeg, but after being graded the wheat 
should be kept separate and no mixing done, but each grade kept by itself. We had 
been led to believe that this was carried out. But Mr. Shepherd got those samples 
and claimed that there was a difference in them, on cargoes carrying a Dominion cer- 
tificate. 

Q. Is Mr. Shepherd a professional man? 

A. He is a farmer and lives in Manitoba. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. What Mr. Shepherd is that? 

A. Mr. Shepherd of Rathwell. He had been in Liverpool. On reading his letter, 
we immediately telegraphed to him to come to Winnipeg, and bring his samples, but 
unfortunately he was away from home at the time, and he never arrived in Winnipeg. 
But we questioned another gentleman, a member of the Grain Exhcange in Winnipeg, 
in regard to the matter and as to whether there was any truth in it. This gentleman 
made the statement to us that it was so, but he said of course it needed a certain 
amount of explanation. Wile he believed there was wheat going over carrying cer- 
tificate, and arriving in a mixed state, he said mixing was done at Fort William and 
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a certificate granted for it, and that wheat sent over to the Old Country. We told him 
this was a very peculiar statement for us to hear, and we asked him to explain matters. 


By Senator Watson: 


Q. Mixing in the elevator? 

A. No, this is what he said he would explain to us. He stated with respect to 
the way the mixing was done at Fort William that the law was carried out to the 
letter inthe elevator and as far as the inspectors were concerned, but the mixing was 
done as the wheat dropped from the elevator into the boat. There were three or four 
spouts running at the same time and into the same place in the boat, and the mixing 
was going on in the boat and not in the elevator. This gentleman said they would 
get a cargo and the inspector would then grant the certificate showing the number of 
bushels in the cargo of each grade, showing the composition of it. 


By Mr, Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. And showing it was mixed? 

A. Yes, certainly. The certificate showed it was all together. Then we asked 
him did they carry the wheat over to the other side on this certificate, and he said no, 
that the certificate never went any farther, they had no more use for it. They paid 
for the certificate but immediately discharged it. Now, Gentlemen, this was a state- 
ment that was alarming to us to hear, and it led to a good deal of discussion, and a 
good deal of consideration, on our part so that it took us two days in the city of Win- 
nipeg before we came to any decision. Now, we thought that he might perhaps be 
colouring this, might perhaps be making a statement that could not be borne out, and 
we asked Mr. Horn for a conference. We asked him the question and Mr. Horn 
admitted to us that this was so, he admitted to us that he had to grant certificates that 
way showing the composition of the cargo. 

Q. Mr. Horn was not a party to the destruction of the certificate ? 

A. No, and I am told that Mr. Horn’s deputy, Mr. Gibb, at Fort William who 
issues the certificate sees to it particularly and minutely that the grade goes out of the 
elevator just as it went in. : 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Is there any provision in the law that permits you to mix as long as you gave 
the percentage of each quality ? 

A. Well, I do not know. 

Q. Is there, Mr. Horn? 

Mr.- Horn.—Yes, the law says there is nothing to prerent a man selling his wheat 
by sample if he wants to. 

Mr. McCuate.—Well, that is the contention, that when a purchaser would buy—— 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. It may be mixed if you sell on sample? 
A. They destroyed their certificate and then sold it on sample. 


By Mr. Hughes: 


Q. Do you mean to say that the Inspector gave two certificates on a cargo of 
wheat ? ; 

A. Mr. Horn ean tell you that. 

Mr. Horn.—In the case of a mixed cargo, the inspector cannot give a straight certi- 
ficate. He will give a certificate for a sample lot, and on this certificate he will en- 
dorse what the sample lot is composed of, so many bushels 1 Hard,so many 1 Northern, 
and so on. 
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Q. What certificate will he give to the Old Country buyer? : 

A. I cannot tell you that. I do not suppose there will be any certificate given in 
that case, he just sends it over on its merits and takes his chances. 

Q. I thought the gentleman said there was a certificate. 

A. There was one granted, but not sent with the cargo. 


Mr. Horn.—I think Mr. McCuaig when giving Mr. Shepherd’s name should also 


Mr. Horn.—I think Mr. McCuaig, when giving Mr. Shepherd’s name, should have 
given this other gentleman’s name also. 


Mr. McCuatc.—The gentleman who gave this information is Mr. Coulter of Win- 
nipeg. 


Mr. Mitier (Indian Head).—Would you allow me to read this clause permitting 
the mixing of grain? 


Mr. FisHErR.—It¢ is in the Act. 


Mr. McCuaic.—I am just explaining to you what led our association to amend 
the radical changes that have been proposed by our Grain Growers’ Association when 
we met in Brandon. We had about 400 delegates from all over the province, and ‘they 
were very unanimous in their request. The proposal that we make now is a very mod- 
erate one, compared with the recommendations that were first made. We invited, as 
I said, Mr. Shepherd to Winnipeg, but he was away from home and we could not find 
him. But after the conference was over, I wrote to him and told him that I would be 
pleased as president of the association, if he would forward me those samples and take 
a declaration before a notary public as to how he received them, and mark each one 
separate so that they could be identified and examined. Mr. Shepherd wrote to me 
saying he was prepared to meet me personally, and if I would make an appointment 
with him in the city of Winnipeg he would be there and bring his samples. He did 
so, and I met him there, the day we left Winnipeg, and he handed over to me all those 
samples. I have them with me in my grip in this room, and I have also his declara- 
tion as to how he received the samples, and who he received the samples from, and each 
sample gives the name of the vessel on which the cargo arrived and also the weight per 
bushel. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


(J. In regard to those samples, they were taken in Liverpool, I understand, by Mr. 
Shepherd? 
. No. By the secretary of the Liverpool Corn Trade Association. 
And those were samples of grain with Canadian certificates ? 
Carrying Canadian certificates. 
Carrying Mr. Horn’s certificate? 
Yes. 


POP OD 


By Mr. Hughes: 


Q. Whose certificate was it, the inspector’s or the certificate of the man who made 


the shipment? ; 
A. These are not the mixed lot. I only told you about the mixed lot, just to show 


how it affected us. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. The mixed lot you told us had nothing to with Mr. Shepherd’s samples ? 

A. Not at all. These statements led us to make an investigation. 

Q. Mr. Shepherd’s samples were all collected in Liverpool? 

A. Yes. By the secretary of the Liverpool Corn Trade Association. 

Q. And those samples were taken from lots that carried the certificates of Mr. 
Horn or Mr. Horn’s deputies? 


i 
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Yes. 

. And they carried certificates of one grade all through? 

ses: 

They were of one grade? 

. There were three samples of 1 Northern and three of 2 Northern. 


Then, do I understand that these samples graded as these certificates said they 
did? 


> OFOPE > 


. No, they did not. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Have the documents read and let them go on the minutes? 

A. I submitted the samples to Mr. Gibbs at Fort William. 

Q. I would suggest that he read his declaration to the committee so that it could 
go on the minutes, instead of trusting to his memory. 

A. I have the samples and I have the declaration here. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. I would ask that the samples and the declaration be filed, and then we can 
have the samples graded afterwards if we want to. 

A. Yes, I can do that. The declaration I will file at the same time with the 
samples. I will have much pleasure in depositing these samples and this declaration 
with the committee. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Why not read the declaration ? 

A. I will read the declaration. 

Q. That is what I think we ought to have. I think we should have the exact 
statement of the gentleman who makes the declaration ? 


A. (reads): 
Province of Manitoba.) 
To wit: 


“TI, Arthue Shepherd, of Rathwell, in the province of Manitoba, farmer, do 
solemnly declare: 

“1. That during the month of December, 1905, I was in the city of Winnipeg 
and received from Mr. David Horn, Chief Grain Inspector, the sample of wheat con- 
tained in the sack now produced and shown to me and marked as Exhibit “ A” to this 
my delaration, which sample of wheat was represented by the said David Horn to me 
to be a standard sample of No. 1 Northern. 

“9. That during the month of February, A.D. 1906, I was in the city of Liver- 
pool and in conversation with the secretary of the Liverpool Corn Trade Association, I 
asked him to obtain for me samples of cargoes of Manitoba wheat received under 
Dominion certificate, and to mark on each sack containing such samples the grade of 
Dominion certificate and the vessel in which the said sample arrived. 

“3. Subsequently the said secretary left at the Government Immigration Office 
at Liverpol, for me and pursuant to our said conversation, the sacks now produced 
and shown to me and marked as Exhibits “B,’ “0,” “D,” “EY” “F” and “G” 
respectively, which said samples were marked by the said secretary with the grade and 
with the name of the vessel in which the cargo arrived as indicated on the paper 
attached to each sack and bearing the exhibit mark as above set forth, and the signa- 
ture of the Notary Public before whom this declaration is made. 

‘4, That during my visit to Liverpool in the month of Feruary, I received from 
Harrison Bros. & Co., members of the said association, the packets now produced and 
shown to me and method as Exhibits “H” and “I” respectively, Exhibit “H” con- 
taining a sample of what they told me had arrived under Dominion certificate as No. 1 
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Northern, and Exhibit “I” containing a sample of what they told me had arrived as 
No. 2 Northern under Dominion certificate. 

‘5. That during my said visit to Liverpool I obtained from Montgomery, Jones 
& Co., members of the said association, the packet now produced and shown to me 
and marked as Exhibit “K” to this my declaration, and was told by the said Mont- 
gomery, Jones & Co., that Exhibit “K” contained a sample of what they had arrived 
as No. 1 Northern under Dominion certificate. 

“6. That each of the said packets, “A? “B25 Or? ap aa aap abemece (ec yace elie 
“T” and “kK” respectively contains the same samples as when delivered to me. 

And I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believing it to be true, and 
knowing that it is of the some force and effect as if made under oath and by virtue 
of the ‘Canada Evidence Act, 1893.’ 


Declared before me at the city of Winnipeg, 
in the province of Manitoba, this 31st 


day of May, A.D. 1906. 
(Signed) A. SHEPHERD. 


(Signed) Tuomas L. METCALFE, 
A Notary Public. 


Q. He don’t say that he saw the certificates. He says somebody told him? 

A. No. We don’t attach much importance to these samples that he received 
from these firms. 

Senator Watrson.—I would submit that as this evidence is going to be printed, 
there is not much use publishing this declaration. There is no objection to having 
the wheat here to see, but there is no certificate produced, and J think it would be 
rather misleading to some people. 


Wirtness.—That may be. 
Mr. Wison (Lennox).—The custom is to report all the evidence of the witness, 
whatever it may be. 


Wirtness.—What Senator Watson says is true; we recognize that. But at the 
same time Mr. Shepherd received these from the secretary of the Liverpool Corn 
Association. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 
Q. That is the reason I wanted that read. I find it don’t amount to much. It 


is a statement made by somebody. 
A. We take it he is not in the business at all. He is an officer of an independent 
association. That is the only importance we attach to it. ‘ 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. He would have no object in misrepresenting it? 
A. No. 


Mr. SrapLes.—I know Mr. Shepherd personally, and I am satisfied that he would 
not say what he did not believe was correct. 


Senator Watson.—No person is questioning that at all. 


Wiryess.—I am just giving you this information to show you the reason we 
asked for a slight modification in the grading. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. You said that in two bonded elevators on the boundary they received from six 
to ten cents more per bushel for the same standard of grain than Manitoba and the 
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west. Where does that grain go to—to the United States for consumption there, or is 
it shipped through in bond? 

A. The supposition was that it was to be shipped through in bond to the Old 
Country markets. It is bought in bond, and it would be lkely to go through in bond. 

Q. Could it be purchased by American millers and used for consumption in the 
United States ? 

A. I am not able to say that unless they paid the duty. 

Q. Provided they did pay the duty. Of course at times the price of whcat is 
very good in the United States and they might be able to pay a higher figure and pay 
the duty. 

A. I am not able to say. I understand it was shipped te Duluth in bond. 


By Mr. Shaffner: 


Q. I don’t quite understand this bonding. It is not only in bond at elevators 
where they get six to ten cents more; they haul it to the American side and get it. 

A. Where they do that they smuggle it across. 

Q. They get the price just the same. 

A. Yes, they do, but they are liable to lose their load and team in doing so. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


What makes the difference in the price? 
That is what our farmers have been trying to solve. 


PO 


By Mr. Hughes: 


Q. Was there not a shortage of Minneapolis wheat last year? 
A. The year before. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk) : 


Q. I have understood that our 2 Northern is equal to their 1 Northern? 

A. That is the way the wheat was received by these bonded warehouses, and that 
is the way the farmers sold the wheat. They could not sell at their own elevators more 
than 2 Northern grade, and they drove over there to the bonded warehouse and got 
No. 1 Northern grade for it. 


By Mr. Adamson: 


No. 1 Northern grade or No. 1 Northern price? 
The 1 Northern grade and the 1 Northern price. 
How do you know the grade? 
The buyer allowed the grade. 


POPS 


By Mr. Fisher: 


. It was a private and unofficial arrangement. There was no official grade? 
. Exactly. 


a>) 


By Mr. Adamson: 


Q. Was this for Duluth? 

A. That was the supposition, but I do not know anything at all about it. 

Q. If that was correct, then the difference would be as to how the dealers were 
handling their business, I suppose 4 

A. It was supposed it was for export as it was going through the bonded ware- 
house, and the fact that it was for export to the British market had struck the farmers 
in this way: ‘ Why could not the buyer on the Manitoba side pay the same price for 
it as it was going to the same market?’ 
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By Mr. Sproule: 


Who graded the wheat there? 

Do you mean on the other side to the farmer that was selling? 

. Exactly. 

. It would have to be the grain buyer. 

In favour of the grain buyer ? 

. Certainly. The buyer at the Canadian elevator would give a certain grade 
and buy it, and then he would have to submit to Mr. Horn’s inspection at Winnipeg. 


bPOPObO 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. There was nothing official connected with it, as there would have been by Mr. 
Horn’s inspection ? 
. No. The farmers in selling their wheat have to sell at a certain grade. 
. On the grade of the buyer? 
eyes: 
. On the judgment of the buyer? ‘ 
On the judgment of the buyer, and pays the price accordingly. 


rPorPOoP> 


By Mr. McIntyre: 
. What are the comparative freight rates to Duluth and Fort William? 
. Very much the same. 


By Mr. Staples: 


. This condition of affairs continued throughout the entire season ? 
. Yes, up to last February. Since that date I have no information along this 


PO 


>O 


line. 
By Mr. Lake: 


Q. We have had the statement from Mr. Hotn that taking Canadian grain and 
American grain in intrinsic value, they were both the same. That might account 
possibly for the unofficial grading giving a better grade. 

A. Yes, I might say that the farmers throughout Manitoba, where they compare 
the Manitoba grades with the Minneapolis grades, imagined that ours is fully a grade 
higher, and that accounts largely for the dissatisfaction, and the fact that the buyers 
at the bonded elevators at the international boundary line paid so much higher, and 
gave a higher grade aggravates the situation. 


By Mr. Adamson: 
Q. That would not affect the value of our wheat if it was bonded and sent to the 
Old Country market ? 
A. It should not. 


By Mr. Fisher: 

Q. Have you, Mr. McCuaig, had any example of a sale of the same wheat under 
the American grade and under the Canadian grade, I mean the official grades ? 

A. The official grades? 

Oh Yes: 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. So you have no practical experience of any difference in the official grading? 

A. No. 

Q. In the early part of your remarks you quoted some figures to show that in 
earlier years there was a much larger proportion of No. 1 Hard than there has been 
for the. last three years, and you stated that as the chief ground for the belief amongst 
the farmers in Manitoba and the west that the grades were too high ? 

A. Yes, that is correct. 
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Q. Has there been a change during those years? 

A. No. 

Q. The system is the same? 

A. It is practically the same since 1899. 

Q. Are you aware of any change in the system of inspection by Mr. Horn or his 
assistant ? : 

A. No, I am not aware of any. 

Q. You find then that with the same standards and the same inspection, the wheat 
of the last two or three years grade less favourably than in three, or four, or five years 
previously. f 

As Yes: 

Q. Well, how do you explain that? 

A. In the year 1903 we admitted that we had inclement weather which affected 
the quality of the wheat. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. But you were quite satisfied ? 

A. We are satisfied that in 1903 only a small number of cars graded No. 1 Hard 
owing to the inclement weather. In 1904 a still smaller number of cars graded 1 Hard, 
but we were satisfied that it was owing to rust which prevented the wheat from filling 
out. When we came to 1905, we had a first-class crop. Mr. Horn stated that 80 per 
cent of it went No. 2 Northern and better. That is proof that the farmers had a first- 
class crop and knew it. Yet in the face of that, up to January 31, only 559 cars 
graded 1 Hard, out of I should say about 43,000. 


Q. How do you account for it? 

A. It is very difficult for us to account for it. 

Q. I want to know? 

A. Well, I will be candid with yeu. 

Q. You ought to be able to account for it? 
< A. The supposition is that the inspectors have been inspecting rather severely. 

Q. Then you do find there is a difference in the inspection? You accuse them of 
making a difference in the inspection? 

A. I think Mr. Horn has the confidence of the most of the farmers though. 

Q. But still in the back of your head you think there is a difference in the inspec: 
tion ? 

A. It has been a little too stiff. 

Q. Any more stiff than he was three years ago? 

A Ves: 

Q. You think so. 

Aq do. 

Q. That is your explanation of the difference? 

A. Not altogether. 

Q. Then what is the rest of it? 

A. The rest of it is that we visited Mr. Horn and we asked him about this,, and 


we were perfectly satisfied with the explanation he gave—that while our wheat had the 
colour and had the weight sufficient to meet the requirements, it did not have the 
plumpness to carry it into the 1 Hard class, and we were satisfied with his explanation. 

Q. Then it is not a difference in inspection, but a difference in the wheat? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Not in the inspection ? 

A. Not in the inspection, no. 

Q. But still you think that the severity and strictness of the inspection had a 
good deal to do with it? 

~ A. A good deal, certainly. ‘ 
Q. You think it is the inspection and not the quality of the wheat? 
A. Well, the quality of the wheat last season had something to do with it. 
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Q. Yes, but I am talking of this season, which is the case under discussion. At 
the present time I have no explanation, and I want to get itif I can. I want to know 
what the difficulty is, and you have given me to understand at any rate that you think 
the inspection is more strict this year than it was five years ago. Is that a correct 
impression ? 

A. Yes. That is the prevailing opinion of the farmers of the west. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Is it based on evidence? 
A. The evidence we have here. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. I do not think that is evidence. The fact that there was not so much wheat 
which graded No. 1 Hard because the inspection is more strict. That is not evidence 
unless you can show that the wheat is as good or better. Now, you said a moment ago 
that there was not enough plumpness ? 

A. That is Mr. Horn’s explanation. 

Q. Do you agree with that? 

A. Well, personally I do not agree with it. 


Mr. Horn.—Mr. MecCuaig does not give all the explanation. 
Mr. McCuate.—Mr. Horn can give you more. 


Mr. Horn.—Mr. McCuaig will admit that up in our country there is a tendency 
more and more every year to let the wheat stand in the stook instead of threshing from 
the stack. That naturally deteriorates the wheat, it bleaches it. It is at the mercy 
of the elements, and that has a great deal to do with the falling off. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. You believe then, if I understand your statement, that a good deal of the wheat 
that did not grade No. 1 Northern last year would have graded No. 1 Hard four or five 
years ago? - 


A. Yes, I think so: 


By Senator Watson: 


Q. Isn’t the shrinkage in the percentage due to the fact that five years ago the 
sample was made to suit the crop? ° 

A. No, these standards have been in force since 1899. 

Q. You only took from 1900; previous to that they took samples from the crop? 

Ac Ves: 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. You began by saying that the standard had been the same all through the 


years you quoted? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. Do you think that the plumpness of the grain had something to do with it, 
because they were obliged to take that into consideration in deciding the grade? 


A. Do you mean in previous years? 
Q. Last year or in any other year lately. Mr. Horn suggested that the Act might 


be amended. It provides that the grain must be plump in addition to having the 
eolour and weight. 
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A. We agree with you there, for this reason, that the Act says that the wheat 
must weigh 60 lbs. to the bushel, but many times it weighs more than that, and yet 
is not plump enough to qualify. 


Senator Pertey.—We find, and I think you will have it corroborated by Mr. Shep- 
herd, if we have a great crop, plenty of moisture and great growth, we are liable to 
grow a greater percentage of this white berried wheat, which reduces the standard. 
Last year where we grew a second crop on the same field without any further cultiva- 
tion we had a better crop than when it graded so high, we grew more soft wheat be- 
cause the moisture made a greater percentage of soft wheat in the sample. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—Although you had a very good crop, you had not quite as high 
_a graae of crop? 


Senator PeRLEY.—No. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Are we to undertand that you are of opinion that there is a little difference in 
the inspection of last year, from that of 1902—a little more severe? 
That is the prevailing opinion of the farmers. 
You have seen samples of last year’s grain, No. 1 Hard? 
Yes. 
. And samples of 1902? 
Yes. 
Is there any difference ? 
I could see no difference. 
. Then the inspection is the same, the difference is largely with the buyers, the 
country buyers? 

A. Well, we don’t speak about their grading for us, we always speak about Mr. 
Horn’s inspection. = 

Q. That is where the grain is sold? 

A. As a rule the farmers don’t sell until they get their certificate of grade. 

Q. It all comes in mixed. A farmer says, ‘I have a car loaded No. 1 Hard.’ 
That gocs into the elevator. That grain is not kept absolutely separate until it gets 
to Winnipeg? 

They claim they keep it in separate bins. 
For each car? 

Yes. 

. They could not do it? 

In the country elevators? 

Yes. 


. They claim to have separate special bins to put my wheat in, and there its 
identity is preserved. 


OPOoPOoPOo> 


POrOPO> 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. That wheat is graded at Winnipeg? 
A. Yes, and that is the grade we sell by? 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. You are well acquainted with the Portage plains. Was there any more grain 
threshed out of the stook there last year than five years ago? 
A. No, practically all the grain is threshed out of the stook on the Portage 


plains. 
By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. What percentage of the grain is specially binned as you say by the farmer and 
then shipped in car lots, his own identical wheat? 
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A. Well, it would be difficult for me to say what percentage, but all the wheat 
that the farmer wants to ship himself that way, they do it for him. 

Q. Is it a large proportion, would it be one per cent? 

A. Oh, yes, a large amount. During the busy season, during the first part of the 
season there is a large amount. 


Mr. Horn.—He is speaking of his own district. That is the largest farm shipping 
district in the whole west. 


Mr. Srartes.—I must corroborate the evidence of the witness for the district I 
come from. In the early season the large farmers get their threshing done, as they 
are always looking ahead, and they put the wheat through the elevator and sell it on 
grade at Winnipeg, Mr. Horn’s grade, but the smal] farmer who lives at a distance 
and brings in his grain later on, put it into his own bin. I must say that 75 per cent 
of the wheat in another district, I am familiar with, is shipped out in ecarload lots of 
the farmer’s own grade. 


Hon. Mr. Fisner—When the wheat is mixed in the way you speak of, is not the 
price settled then and there? 


Mr. Srapies.—Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Fisirer.—So the question of grading in Winnipeg does not affect the 
price ? 

Mr. Srartes.—No. 


Mr. Suarrner.—I think the statement made by Mr. Horn just now that more 
grain was being threshed from the stook than formerly should be explained a little. 
Now, we have a statement that two years ago, grain threshed from the stook was better 
than grain in the stack. Stooks were said to dry out. 


Mr. Horn.—Yes, but there is stacking and stacking. 


Mr. Straptes.—I understood Mr. Fisher to ask me a question, and Mr. Watson has 
called by attention to my answer which he says was not correct. If you will repeat 
your question 


Hon. Mr. Fisner.—I understood, Mr. Staples, that you were speaking of cases 
when the farmer did not sell by the carload to be shipped to Winnipeg separately,, 
that he sold to a buyer, say at your station, and that, that wheat was put into a common 
bin with a lot of other farmers’ wheat. 


Mr. Srapies.—Yes. 


Mr. Fisuer.—And I asked if the price was not settled then and there without any 
reference to Mr. Horn’s grading in Winnipeg, and I understood him to say the price 
was settled then and there as regards the individual load. 


Mr. Sraptes.—Quite so, that is what I meant. 
Mr. Jackson (Selkirk). They would always require Mr. Horn’s grading. 


Mr. Fisuer.—That would be when a sample was taken and tested, but I understood 
the farmers would bring in small lots and they would be sold to the buyer, and the 
buyer would put a number of these small lots into a common bin mixing them up, 
and when he did that the price was settled then and there without any reference 


to future grading. ‘ 
Mr. Srapies.—That is it. 
Mr. Fisuer—That is what I understood, and you answered it just as I expected it. 
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Q. What suggestions do you propose? 

A. We do not propose any change in the No. 1 or No. 2 Northern, as it might 
make complications in the trade, because those are the two grades on which practically 
our wheat has been handled for the past few years. All the change we ask is that 
the word ‘ plump’ be eliminated out of the classification for No. 1 Hard, and that the 
percentage of Hard Red Fife wheat be reduced from 75 to 70, and that the weight of 
the wheat be put on the certificate. 


Rs By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Then in regard to the Extra 1 Hard? 

A. The Extra 1 Hard we are asking that it be struck out. According to Mr. 
(Horn’s report, there has not been a car of that grade for the last six years, and we 
consider it more of an ornament than anything else. 


By Senator Watson: 


Q. If you strike out the word ‘plump’ from 1 Hard, might that not be the means 
of giving the Extra 1 Hard? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. You spoke of two methods of buying and shipping. One is where the buyer 
purchases a carload of grain that is to be inspected at Winnipeg or Fort William. 
The other method is where it is bought from a number of different farmers and put 
in the same bin. That is not bought upon any inspection at all. Do you find that 
those parties who sell in carload lots to be inspected at Winnipeg, get any better price 
for their grain than those who sell locally where the grain is put altogether into a bin? 

A. They always get a better price. 

Q. Would that not indicate that advantage was being taken by the local buyer? 

A. Certainly. 


By Senator Douglas: 


Q. I would like to ask a question about those extra qualities. Is it the opinion 
of the Grain Growers’ Association, that this extra quality ought to be struck out be- 
eause it is not produced in the country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the people do not know there is such a grade in existence ? 

A. A great many, I have no doubt. 

Q. And is it not a fact that the buyer pays no attention to it whatever, that if it 
js extra good he gets the benefit and the producer does not, that the buyer throws it 
into a No. 1 grade and he has the benefit in grading up. If he gets so much of that 
grain he can put in an inferior quality along with No. 1 and get rid of a certain 
amount of the lower grade? 

A. It is correct in regard to the buyer that buys the wheat by the load, but it 
does not apply to the farmer who ships his own wheat. 

Q. Certainly a man is very foolish if he sells in any other than by carloads? 

A. Even when the farmer is shipping his own wheat is car load lots, there has not 
been a car of it inspected in six years. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. They get the benefit of the inspection in Winnipeg, and it would be so 


graded? 
An Yes; 
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SEnator DoverAs.—I remember when I used to attend the grading in Winnipeg, I 


remember quite distinctly seeing 25 


Mr. Hucues (Victoria).—You are a farmer? 


Senator Dovaras.—Yes, and a farmer who will compare notes with anybody. I 
remember seeing 25 sacks of grain standing by the wall. I said to the agent, ‘ What 1s 
this grain. I had gone around and it was the best grain on the floor by all odds. 
‘Oh,’ he said, ‘that is the grain from the Territories, and it weighs 64 pounds to the 
bushel. If we put that grain into our grades and grade accordingly, we will knock 
out of a good deal of the grain grown on the Portage plains and in Souhern Manitoba, 
and the consequence is we set it aside and and do not put it all in our grading. There 
and then I contended that we ought to have a grade for extra qualities. 


Senator Prritey.—For the North-west Territories? 


SENATOR Doucias.—And that is why this extra quality is brought into the bill. I 
have a lively recollection of all these grades, having spent weeks and months in prepar- 
ing legislation. I have given considerable attention to this, and I know that the 
people know nothing about the extra grade of the North-west Territories. 


By Mr. Crawford: 


Q. I would like to ask with reference to Mr. Campbell, agent appointed last year. 
Was he of any benefit ? 

A. Yes, he has been a great assistance to the shippers, and he secured consider- 
able benefit for quite a number of farmers. _ 

Q. In what way was he a benefit to the farmers? 

A. By looking after their wheat being inspected at Winnipeg. You will under- 
stand that in a good many cases when the inspector will grade a car in Winnipeg and 
send a certificate back to the shipper, very often the car is unloaded at Fort William 
before he receives the certificate, but by having Mr. Campbell in Winnipeg and the 
shipper writing to him about his car of wheat and advising him what the car should 
grade in his opinion, if it does not grade that way Mr. Campbell can look into the 
matter for him. Mr. Campbell is able to look after the wheat before it is unloaded 
at Fort William. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Has he ever effected any changes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Many? 

A. I could not say as to the number. He reported to our Association at Brandon 
in February that he had secured quite a number. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. In what way is he able to secure that? How was he able to do so? 

A. By a change in the grade sometimes, and at other times having it stored in a 
different way at Fort William. 

Q. Having it cleaned or separated or something of that kind? 

A. Yes, by having it cleaned and attending to it. I have myself secured a change 
in grade sometimes, but I am not very far from Winnipeg, and I can get my certi- 
fieate before my car is unloaded. I have brought some cars before Mr. Horn for re- 
inspection and I have got the grade raised sometimes. I think I can recollect now 
two cases where Mr. Horn, on re-inspection, granted me a higher certificate, 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. That was after another man had inspected it? 
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A. Yes, after it had been inspected at Winnipeg by a deputy inspector. Mr. 
Campbell was not an agent at that time, but he has secured great advantage in a great 
many cases. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Who pays Mr. Campbell, the Farmers’ Association ? 
« A. No, I do not think it. He is appointed by the government. We recommended 
nlm. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. The government pays for him? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Barr: 


. Then what authority has he? 

. He has the government’s authority. 

. To raise the grade? 

. No, he only looks after it. 

Then he really has no power? 

. He is simply the shipper’s agent, and he is there on the ground, while the 
ove may be three hundred or five hendecn miles away. 


ete 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. When these samples come into the inspector’s office, Mr. Campbell has the 
right to go in and discuss it with him? 

A. IT am not aware of that. 

Q. That is the point I want to know, has he authority to do that? 


A. I am not aware of it, Mr. Horn might explain that. 


Mr. Horn.—No, we don’t allow anyone to talk to us at all until the grade is put on. 
After it is inspected you can come in and get the certificate and apply for a re-inspec- 
tion or survey. 


Mr. Barr.—Do you ever change your inspection? 


Mr. Horn.—Certainly, we do not pretend to be infallible. It may be possible to 
get it made a grade higher. 


Mr. Barr.—Then Mr. Campbell might go in after you had put on the grade and 
induce you to reconsider it? 


Mr. Horn.—No, he might ask us to review it or call in the Board of Survey, and 
they might change it. 
Mr. Jackson (Selkirk).—Who are the Board of Survey? 


Mr. Horn.—There are twelve of them. They are all resident in Winnipeg. Six 
are appointed by the Grain Exchange, three are appointed by the Manitoba govern- 
ment and three are appointed by the Saskatchewan government. 


Mr. Witson (Lennox).—I would like to know the exact duties of Mr. Campbell. 
Mr. Horn.—Mr. Campbell is really agent for the shipping farmers. 


Mr. Crawrorp.—The producers? 


Mr. Horn.—Yes, for the farmer who ships his own cargo. He has the right to 
come in, look up our records, find out if the wheat has arrived, he has instructions 
from the farmer that he has shipped and expects that wheat to be No. 1 Northern. 
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If it is inspected No. 2 Northern he is allowed to see samples, and he may say, ‘1 
think it is worth a little more, and I wish you would look it over again.’ I will say, 
‘Mr. Campbell, if you will submit to more dockage on that car we can probably make 
it No. 1 Northern.’ Or I will say to him, we cannot do anything for him. In 99 
cases out of 100, nothing can be done. But, ‘If you are dissatisfied, I would like you 
to bring it before the Board of Survey,’ and that Board may oyer-rule the grain 
inspector’s decision. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Have they done so? 
Frequently. Even if we are wrong we have the advantage of their decision, 


PO 


By Mr. Sproule: 


. They are a court of appeal from your juayment? 


Yes. 


bo 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. They are all men in the grain business? 
A 


5 VEEL 


Mr. Crawrorp.—Last year I shipped a car of wheat from Neepawa to Fort 
William. I advised Mr. Campbell of the grade that I expected this wheat to go. He 
advised me that it graded No. 1 Northern, but the dockage was very heavy, I think 
six per cent. He advised me that owing to the condition of the market it would be 
better to take a No. 2 Northern grade with much less dockage. After figuring it out 
I did so, and I made $25 on that car through having him there to advise me. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—Although the wheat was graded lower? 

Mr. Crawrorp.—Yes. 

Mr. Huanes (Victoria) —The dockage was for cleaning? 

Mr. Crawrorp.—For raising the grade. 

Mr. Hucues (Victoria).—It would take something out of the wheat? 


Mr. Horn.—Yes, that is what it meant. 


Mr. Crawrorp.—A neighbour of mine, Mr. Thompson, shipped a car and expected 
it would go No.1 Hard. He advised Mr. Campbell that he had shipped a car of wheat, 
and it came back No. 1 Northern instead of No. 1 Hard. Thompson had it re- 
inspected and got No. 1 Hard, and made somewhere about $40. 


Senator PERLEY.—It is reported by the buyers in Wolseley that it is better not 
to clean wheat, to send it in a dirty condition as from the threshing machine. I con- 
tended it is better to clean it. What is Mr. Horn’s opinion on that? 


Mr. Horn.—lIt should not make any difference. 


Mr. Jackson (Selkirk).—Just a question I would like to ask the Minister of 
Agriculture. It having been suggested to me that farmers should pay Mr. Camp- 
bell’s salary, I would like to know if the fees charged pay his salary? 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—I cannot off-hand answer that. I think the farmers pay it, 
but I would have to look it up. 


Mr. Jackson (Selkirk.—Mr. Campbell’s salary is paid by the farmers. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—The whole country pays it, not the farmers alone, 


Stee Sty 
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Mr, Jackson (Selkirk).—The fees that are charged for inspection. 
_ Hon. Mr. FisHer.—Yes, the fees pay it, I think. 


Having read over the above transcript of my evidence, I find the same correct. 


D. W. McCU AIG. 


The CrairMan.—If the committee is satisfied, we will hear Mr. Millar, secretary 
of the Grain Growers’ Association for the province of Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Joun Mixrar, Indian Head, Saskatchewan, called, and addressed the com- 
mittee, as follows :— 


I am in a fortunate position in one respect, seeing it is so near one o’clock, 
- I feel a considerable pleasure in meeting the committee and presenting the views of 
the farmers whom I represent. There was a time when the average farmer thought it 
was about as difficult to reach the ear of the Czar of Russia as to reach the ear of our 
legislators. Organization and education seems to have changed that condition of 
affairs, and the readiness with which the legislators have listened to our grievances in 
the past and granted our requests, has pleased and profited us very much, and it has 
also led us to be very wary in asking lest we might, in getting what we ask, get some- 
thing not altogether an unmixed benefit. I think it possible that you might, as you 
have been discussing the conditions of the arrival of our wheat in Liverpool, be inter- 
ested in some small clippings from the British Miller. If you would like to hear these 
T will read them. 


The CHairmMan.—Yes. 


A. (Reads)—‘ The Irish flour millers who had to pay full price for sea-damaged 
wheat, because the Survey Board reported it good, sound, perfect—which it was evi- 
dently not—have, to our mind, made a case for a stiff inquiry into the surveying 
methods. Two feet of water in the hold is not good for wheat anyhow, nor can the 
wheat be afterwards made good. Another anomaly lies in the fact that the buyer 
could not get even a semblance of justice, seeing his offer to take the damaged wheat 
at a valution was rejected. It ought not to be possible for such a legal wriggle to 
succeed. It should always be the case that whatever damage is revealed should be 
allowed for.’ 

That is something a little aside from the question. Here is something that bears 
on the point under discussion :— 

(Reads) ‘ Regarding the grading of Canadian wheat our ideas are well known.’ 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Who is this? 

A. It is an editorial apparently from the British Miller, a high authority. 
(Reads) ‘ No. 1 Manitoba Hard stands out pre-eminent for all that we wish to see in 
the best wheat. It grades higher than any other variety known to the world, it always 
commands full prices, and we cannot bring ourselves to think that any loyal Canadian 
ean for a moment desire to see it placed on a lower level, so that option jugglers can 
work their own sweet will on it and sink its individuality. We have thoroughly 
threshed this matter out before, and we can only regard the supposed attempt to re- 
open the question as futile. At the same time, we cannot do less than raise our voice 
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every time the attempt is made, and enjoin upon our Canadian friends the duty of 
being on the watch and jealous of the fair fame of the great cereal.’ 

They do not exactly, though, understand our conditions as I will endeavour to 
point out a little later on. The president says—this is, I think, a meeting of the Corn 
Exchange 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Do you know at about what date these were published ? 

A. No, I could not give you that. 

Q. I always place the dates on clippings and where they come from. 

A. It is within the last few months, since March. J have been taking the paper 
but a short time so I know it is since March. (Reads): 

‘The President said the next item for them to consider was the communi- 
eation from the council with regard to the grading of wheat. There was 
an agitation on the other side to lower the grade of No. 1 Northern, Mani- 
toba, so as to correspond near with No. 1 Northern, Duluth. Said he, I do 
not know the history of this agitation, but it seems to be a scheme by certain 
Americans to exploit Canada for the benefit of the Yankee farmer. With refer- 
ence to the question of grading, I do not suppose there are two opinions held by 
the milling trade, they are all of the same opinion that we should do all we can to get 
them to keep the grade as high as possible, so that we do not get any rubbish like we 
get on certificates from America. It is quite open to suggest some other method of 
selling their wheats, because sooner or later certificates will be a thing of the past. 
They were absolutely unfair, and they lend themselves to fraudulent practices. The 
matter was touched upon at our council meeting this morning, and since then I have 
drawn up the resolution. Mr. Halliwell, the editor of The Miller, tells me that there 
are a number of seats at present vacant in the Winnipeg Exchange, and the Americans 
are straining every nerve to get those seats filled by American operators in wheat, 
in order that they may carry the voting power necessary to degrade the quality of what 
we know to be high class Canadian North-west wheat. The resolution is as follows :— 

“The National Association, having had its attention called to the existence of a 
movement having for its object the reduction of the existing grades of Manitoba wheat, 
has, in general meeting assembled, resolved to petition the government of the Dominion 
to exercise its authority with a view to preventing any tampering with the present 
system of high grading, which could not fail to impair the confidence of the millers 
of the United Kingdom in the certificate, and depreciate the value of the grade.’ 

There was some discussion on that, but I do not know that it will be of interest to 
you. There is one more item which I would like to read to you. It is under the 
heading, ‘Canadian Grain Standard,’ and runs as follows :— 

‘The President then asked the meeting to proceed with the second item 
on the agenda, viz., “to consider correspondence re Canadian Grain Stand- 
ards.” The secretary had received some newspaper cuttings from Canada jn 
reference to the grading of Canadian wheats. There seemed to be a consid- 
erable conflict going on between one interest and the other as to the grading 
of Manitoba wheats. One section was in favour of keeping up the grades to 
the highest possible standard, and the other section was in favour of lowering 
the grades in order to be more uniform with the American system of grad- 
ing. The argument in favour of the latter being, that when the wheat is sent over to 
this side No. 1 Northern, Manitoba, was sold alongside with No. 1 Northern, Duluth, 
which they argue was not of equal value. It seemed to him that they were rather 
taking the local option market as their criterion of the value of No. 1 Northern, Mani- 
toba, as Northern Manitoba and Duluth were in the A grade. Personally, he thought 
that from a miller’s point of view, the value was dictated by the appearance of the 
grade of wheat on its first arrival. It was ridiculous to suppose that a miller would 
give more for a grade Northern Duluth than he would for a Northern Manitoba 
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graded at its present level. In his opinion, the matter should be brought before the 
general meeting to be held that afternoon to pass a resolution on the following lines :— 

‘That the British miller appreciated the high grade of Manitoba wheat, and wished 
to emphasize the opinion that the wheat should be graded as high as possible. He 
held in his hand a correspondence which was of a private nature so that he could not 
read it; therefore, he did not think he had better touch upon it.’ 

I might just say by way of giving an explanation in regard to this agitation for 
changing the grades, that in Saskatchewan there has been a very strong feeling for 
some time past that our grades were too high, that they could not reach them. And 
in the process of crystallization of thought it seems to have taken the course of the 
rainbow, it has risen very much; but the more we have boiled the matter down 
and made investigation, the more we have found there was not the necessity for 
any very radical change. As Mr. McCuaig pointed out just now, the percentage 
of 1 Hard in the last six years has been very, very.small, and there is considerable dis- 
content with the grading. But I would like to point out to you some reasons for the 
discontent about the grading that have not heretofore been brought out. <A great 
many farmers, as has been said, shipped their wheat by special bin, but I know and 
I have seen, and it is a difficulty I had myself, that although the farmer puts his wheat 
into a special bin he does not always, and very frequently does not, get his own wheat 
out. Mr. Horn we believe is a very capable man, and we have come to the conclusion 
that his backbone is of steel or something of that kind. He stays right in one posi- 
tion, and it is very fortunate for us that he does, but in these cases Mr. Horn unfortu- 
nately, has had the blame in almost every instance. This is in part responsible for the 
charge that the grading system is wrong, and that our grades are too high. By and by 
the farmers began to write to Mr. Horn asking him to send back samples of the cars 
that were graded down, and when they came back it would often be found that it was an 
entirely different kind of wheat. One sample would perhaps be a plump stubble 
wheat, while the other would be a lean summer fallow wheat entirely different in its 
characteristics. It is easy to understand how this could be done, because the farmers, 
in 99 eases out of 100, never see the wheat after it goes into the special bin; and I 
could cite very many instances where farmers believed that their wheat was going into 
a certain numbered bin, and by and by they found out that another farmer, and in 
some cases two or three other farmers had the same special bin. I tried to remedy this 
in my own case and I had the local tinsmith manufacture a ‘sticker’ for me sepcially. 
I asked that none of this wheat be shipped out to Fort William until I had had the 
opportunity of sampling it myself after it was loaded in car. I have not shipped 
very much that way, because it is only last year that I have tried the experiment, but 
in every case where I shipped a carload like that, that car graded exactly as I expected 
or a little better, there was no going off grade. I believe that a great deal of this agi- 
tation has been caused by dishonesty on the part of those who operate the elevators. 
Mr. Horn has been blamed for mistakes in grading and for grading two or three differ- 
ent cars outyof the same bin, but in many cases he was not to blame at all. 


By Mr. Crawford: 


Q. What is the experience of the farmers where they ship their own wheat, put- 
_ting it into a car? 

A. I have had considerable experience. 

Q. How does that compare with the elevator handling? 

A. As regards grade? 

@: Yes: 

A. Not very well. We can usually gain considerable in weight and very often 

gain one grade. ae 
Q. That is in favour of shipping—— 
A. From the loading platform, as we call it. It is putting it direct into a car. 
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By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


You don’t find the grade varies very often when shipped from the platform ? 
No. 


ea ee ee 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 

The farmer fares better when he puts the grain into a car from a platform? 
Yes, as regards grade and weight both. 

By Mr. Staples: 


Are the shipping platforms adequate to the necessities of the farmer? 
Searcely, no, I do not think they are adeauate. 
They should be larger, so that more farmers could be reached at the same 


Yes, and the car should not be shunted away while a farmer was loading. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


How long does it take to load a car generally? 
Well, twenty-four hours is allowed by the Act, and after that there is a 


demurrage of $1 a day. Very frequently the car will be loaded in one day. and some- 
times a farmer will build a granary in the town, to which they can haul it and then 
take it direct to the car, so that it is often done in five or six hours. 


Q. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


On this grain which is supposed to be put in the special bins in an elevator, 


who makes the rake-off ? 


JX. 


T could not say about that. 


Mr. Martin (Wellington).—I would like to give an explanation of that. The 
general opinion is that grain will come out of a bin as it goes in. Now, it will not 


do that. 


I have put grain into a bin and sold it to Mr. Campbell at Toronto Junc- 


tion, sold him five carloads. The first three carloads came out testing 58 pounds. 
Now, I was very particular about it. It.was in 1904, when there was a great deal of 
rusted grain. 


Mr. Hucues (Victoria).—Was it Ontario grain ? 


my man take a scoop-full out of every 60 bushels and throw it into a half bushel. I 
had sold the wheat to test 58 pounds, and Mr. Campbell would not take less than that 


Mr. Martin (Wellington)—Yes. There was a great deal of rusted grain. I had | 
: 
, 


testing 58. Therefore, I knew there would be a big cut in price if it did not do that. 
The first three cars went out testing 58 on the rail, but as soon as the other two cars 
got to Toronto Junction I had a telephone message from Mr. Campbell to say that 
they tested only 53 pounds. I asked my son if he tested them, and he said he had left 
that for me to do. I went to Mr. Campbell’s mill, I knew the car the wheat was in, 
and I tested the wheat and it went 53 pounds. Now, any man who is handling wheat 
should never charge the grain buyer with being dishonest, because one car does not 
come out the same as another. That is why I asked the question, does it always go 


the same. When the grain is coming out of the hopper it comes down from the centre, 
the heavy grain first, the light grain floating to the outside, so that it cannot come out 
of the bin just as it went in. 


Mr. Jacxson (Selkirk).—The whole went 58 pounds. 
Mr. Martin.—I guaranteed 58; it might have gone lower. 


Mr. Jacxson.—You said yourself 


c 
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Mr. Martin.—And possibly it did. I wanted to say that Mr. Campbell was satis- 
fied with 58 pounds. As to the flat elevators, where we weigh in flat storehouses, we 
never have any trouble. But every time we weigh out of a bin we have that trouble. 


The Wirness.—I can easily understand this. I have seen the same thing occur 
where we threshed in an open bin with a strong wind blowing; the light wheat would 
blow to one side of the bin, and there was a much greater difference than in the 
instance just cited, but this will not change stubble wheat into fallow wheat, and I 
do not think you could find one man out of ten, among the elevator men themselves, 
but would acknowledge that it is done, but they don’t do it. There is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that it is done and done frequently. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 

Q. What is done? 

A. The putting into a car for a farmer a different grade of wheat from that which 
was put in as special binned wheat by the farmers. 
That is to say, the bin is not reserved for the farmer who gets it. 
It is not reserved for that farmer or any other, but mixed in many cases. 
If you arrange for a special bin, you expect only your wheat to go into that 
bin ? 
Certainly. 
You think other wheat is put in? 
In many eases it is. 


POP OPO 


By Mr. Crawford: 


Q. Might not the wheat be lowered by being dirtied in going through the elevator, 
smut discharged through the elevator, and it might be reduced ? 

A. There is certainly that, but I was referring to the substitution of other wheat; 
that is an entirely different thing, mixing it with the different kind of wheat. You 
get out a different carload of wheat—the same number of bushels, but a lower grade 
of wheat. 

Q. What does the elevator man gain by it? 

A. Sometimes a hundred dollars a ear profit. 

Q. If he gives you somebody’s else’s wheat, must he give some else your wheat? 

A. No, it may be wheat that he has bought. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Did you ever know a man to get a higher grade than he put in? 

A. No, I did not. Considerable has been said about our wheat deteriorating. I 
am not sure that it is. Conditions are different in different parts of the North-west 
and Manitoba. Our experience in my own district is, that if we grow wheat on new 
land we get considerable of what we call piebald wheat. Of late years large tracts 
of new land have been broken up, steam ploughs have been introduced, breaking ten 
and fifteen acres a day each, and I think this accounts for a considerable quantity of 
the piebald wheat. Besides, if we grow wheat a second and third time after a sum- 
mer fallow we get piebald wheat, though in somes districts that is not the case. My 
impression is that it is land of this class, and scrub land that is producing this wheat. 


By Mr, Hughes (Victoria): 

Q. What is piebald wheat ? 

A. It is wheat with a white spot in the kernels. 
By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Is that from bleaching in the rain? 
A. No, this is entirely different. 
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By Senator Douglas : 


. Is that not due to cutting the grain too early ? 

No. 

I rather think if some grain was left to mature you would get the amber colour? 
. It is not so. 


bobo 


By Mr. Fisher : 


Q. Is it due to hybridization ? 
A. No, nothing of that sort at all. The red amber wheat will be produced on the 
summer-fallow land even although it has been cropped for twenty-five years. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. But you do not always get it on new land ? 

A. In certain districts we do not, but in many places where I have been the new 
land produces piebald wheat. In regard to a point that Mr. McCuaig has already dis- 
cussed, I might say that Mr. McCuaig and I made considerable inquiry about the way 
our wheat is handled between Fort William and the seaboard, and as far as I could find 
out there is not sufficient inspection, not sufficient care taken to preserve the identity of 
the wheat after it leaves Fort William. There seems to be no inspection into elevators 
and no inspection out. I, myself, looked over the samples that Mr. Shepherd brought 
back from England and with Mr. McCuaig showed them to Mr. Gibbs, and he was 
under the impression that some of this wheat never went out as straight grade wheat. 
There seems to be some laxity, there is something wrong, between Fort William and 
Liverpool. Mr. Gibbs was under the impression that a grade of 2 Northern had been 
damp and went out from Fort William as ‘no grade.’ Another grade was too dirty, 
and the other grade he said was not just exactly up to the standard. but still it might 
pass. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. On whose certificate did it reach Liverpool ? 

A. According to declaration it went to Liverpool straight grade on Dominion 
Government certificate. It is provided under the Act that wheat may go out as mixed 
eargo, but this went out as straight grade wheat. 

Q. How could that be ? 

A. We wish to have that inquired into, and my colleagues to speak later on will. 
ask for something in that connection. I might say that our western people would like 
a change in the grades because they feel that 1 Extra is a grade they cannot possibly 
attain to. 1 Extra is an ornamental grade that we have not been able to attain to for 
some years. 


By Mr, Fisher: 


Q. Not for some years. Has there been a change in your opinion in that respect ? 

A. In regard to the inspection ? 

Q. In regard to No. 1 Extra. Was there a pariod when you had a lot of No. 1 
Extra under the present standard ? 

A. The present standards, no. 

Q. You have not found any practical changes ? 

A. There was a time when we could raise No.-1 Hard, when anybody could raise 
No. 1 Hard. 

Q. That was before the standards were fixed ? 

A. Before they were changed. 

Q. But since the change ? 

A. Since the change, none whatever. 
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By Mr. Lake: 
Q. According to reports there were 4,754 bushels, in 1900, of Extra 1 Hard and 


none since 2 
A. That would be before the change, Mr. Lake. 


By Mr. Fisher: 

Q. It was the first year of the change? 

A. The question was asked whether our standards had been raised. Mr. McCuaig 
was under the opinion that Mr. Horn had been grading more severely. I must say 
I differ from Mr. McCuaig in that respect, because looking over the grades at Winni- 
peg, they seemed to be uniform during the last five or six years. 


By Mr. Fisher: 
Q. The standards might be uniform, but the inspection a little more severe. Do 
you consider the inspection has been the same as well as the standards? 
A. I think they are almost identical. 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. You are judging by a comparison taken in different years? 
A. Samples taken in different years. 
Q. You quite understand that a man inspecting, sometimes, would have a little 
hesitation in saying whether a particular sample was up to the standard or not? 
A. The average sample would indicate that. 


By Senator Watson: 


Q. Do you think Mr. Horn has been too severe? 
A. No, I do not think so. 


By Mr. Martin: 
Q. Have you taken the samples or standards of different years yourself and 


examined them together ? 

A. Yes, I have examined them. 

Q. And after doing so, you do not think he has been too severe? 

A. I was somewhat under the impression he had been, before this, but after look- 
ing at the grades, I could see no material difference. The uniformity is very, very 


marked during the last five or six years. 


By Senator Watson: 
Q. Then you think the inspection is all right on these samples? 
A. I believe so. : 


By Mr. Martin: 


Q. What is your idea of Mr. Campbell, is he a very valuable man? 

A. I ean not say very much about Mr. Campbell. I do not think I have shipped 
any wheat to him, and I cannot say very much about his work. I know very little 
about what he has been able to accomplish for the farmers. I know some farmers 
who have been shipping to him, and who asked him to look after their business, and 


he seems to be a very energetic man. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. This year there was very little in the way of disputes? 
A. Some years there would be more demand for his services. 


Q. In other years? 
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A. He might be able to serve the farmers much better than he could this year- 
Under the Act as it stands it is required that the wheat must be plump and so many 
pounds to the bushel. If we require that number to the bushel it must be fairly plump. 
In the case of a considerable quantity of our weight, the very best and reddest wheat 
grown on the summer fallow land, and with the climatic conditions we have had of 
late years, it must be cut on the green side. If it is cut om the green side it cannot 
be very plump ,and yet there are the conditions there to produce the very strongest 
flour, the wheat that will bring the best price from the British miller. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. What the buyers will call thin wheat? 
A. It is stronger than any lean wheat. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Why eut green? 

A. In order to avoid the frost and the heavy loss which would be caused. There- 
fore, we ask that the word ‘plump’ shall be eliminated and that the percentage of 
Hard Red Fife be lowered 5 per cent, and that the weight of a measured bushel be 
stamped on the certificate. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Is that word ‘plump’ in the Duluth standard? 
A. I am not sure if it was ever there, I was told by Inspector Gibbs, who probably 
would know that it was there some time ago, but it is not there at the present time. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Give your explanation as to how it is that a smaller proportion of the crop is 
graded No. 1 Hard than formerly? 

A. I account for it partly by the fact that there is so much new land being broken 
and by the fact that of late years in the west, although Mr. McCuaig thinks it is 
entirely different in his district, throughout Saskatchewan it has been the case that 
about harvest time when the grain was in stook we had some wet weather, and in some 
years slight snowfalls and sometimes before the grain was entirely dried out, there 
was a slight frost, just enough to crinkle the grain a little; hardly frozen wheat, but 
just sufficient to cut it out of the No. 1 Hard class. Otherwise we would haye had 
last year quite a considerable percentage of Hard Red Fife wheat. J may say that 
this agitation started some years ago for the lowering of the grades, but as we wished 
to be very cautious, to make no change to upset trade relations with Liverpool, we 
have waited for some time believing that the old conditions might return, and we 
would have dry years, then we could raise a larger percentage of Hard’ Red Fife 


wheat. 
By Senator Perley: 


Q. We don’t want dry years. 
A. Well, moderately dry. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—I have here some resolutions from England in regard to this 
matter, which I would like to present to the committee at the next meeting. I will not 
stop now to do so. 


The CHAIRMAN.--It is our desire to continue this discussion from day to day. 


eee oe 
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Housrt or Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room 34, 
June 13, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here to-day 
at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. Mackenzie, Chairman, presiding. 


The CuamMANn.—Mr, Millar has not just completed his address, and we will now 
ask him to continue before the committee to-day. 


Mr. Joun Miiar recalled. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when we adjourned yesterday I was just answer- 
ing a question as to why it was that such a small percentage of our wheat 
was going No. 1 Hard of late years. This is rather a difficult question to 
answer. The true facts seem to be difficult to reconcile. Of late years we have 
had very little No. 1 Hard, and yet in looking over the samples it appears that the 
grading for the last five or six years has been very uniform. I find that it is claimed 
by some of our land is deteriorating, and because of climatic conditions or some rea- 
son, we cannot produce such good wheat as we did some years ago. I do not think 
that is the fact. I believe it is a fact all over the country, that the land that produced 
under certain climatic conditions, a certain quality of wheat five or six years ago, will 
produce equally good wheat this year with the same climatic conditions. Land which 
has grown wheat for twenty-five years will, if summer-fallowed, and under proper 
climatic conditions produce the very best wheat to-day, the amber coloured red wheat 
that we want. Then how can we account for the small percentage of No. 1 Hard and 
the large quantity of piebald wheat that we have. In the first place, of the wheat pro- 
duced some years ago, the larger part of the arable wheat land was in Manitoba, I think 
it produced a smaller berry and a redder wheat than we get further west and north. 
Then again, as I said yesterday, the new land, the stubble land and the serub land pro- 
duce the piebald wheat. We cannot say that the proportion of new land at ihe present 
time is greater, as compared with the old land, than it was six years ago, but it is quite 
possible that itis. But the main reason that the percentage of No. 1 Hard of late years 
has decreased, is the fact that the elevator operators have made it a practice to decide 
in the forepart of the season what is going to be the highest grade of wheat, and in 
each of the last three years they have decided that No. 1 Northern is the highest and 
best grade. They can see that the percentage of No. 1 Hard will be small and they have 
refused to buy it for 1 Hard if the farmer takes any ? 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. The elevator men represent the grain dealers generally ; you say they deeded 
themselves ? 

A. Yes, and also buy into the elevators. 

Q. They are the big central grain dealers who have agents all over the country ? 

A. Yes. I am not certain whether it is decided by the bosses at Winnipeg or the 
men who operate the elevators at the country points. 

Q. Have the men who operate the elevators at country points an Association, 
would there be united action on their part ? 

A. They get instructions from headquarters at Winnipeg. 

Q. Who gave these instructions? 

A. I cannot just say as to that, but there seems to be uniformity of practice among 
them, and they do not accept No. 1 Hard wheat into the elevator of late years, and if 
the farmer brings No. 1 Hard, what would grade No. 1 Hard at Winnipeg, it is not 
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accepted as such but as 1 Northern; it is mixed with lower wheat and brings up the 
standard of No. 2 Northern to that of No. 1 Northern. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Can you not insist upon having it put in bins 2? 

A. That is, special bins? 

@! ies: 

A. Yes, and I think Mr. Horn will bear me out that it is from the farmers who 
ship their wheat in the early part of the season when they are able to secure special 
bins, that the larger percentage of No. 1 Hard is obtained—very much larger—than 
later in the season—when the elevators are pretty well filled up. Besides that, it is 
mostly the men living near town who specially bin their wheat. 

Q. Do you not get a sample of No. 1 Hard, and is that not graded by the inspee- 
tors, and is that not the one on which you are paid ? 

A. That is, delivery at the initial shipping points ? 

@> Mes. 

A. That is seldom done. 

Q. Why not? 

A. There is a difficulty about that. In case of dispute, the Act provides that a 
sample be drawn and the matter decided on this sample by Mr. Horn, but the elevator 
man can easily say of the next load it is not as good as the last load. 

Q. You could have it done over again ? 

A. Yes, for each load separately, but very few farmers will be so persistent as to 
do that. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. How long would it take to get back the answer? 

A. It will take several days to get back the answer in each case. There would*be 
a constant dispute between the elevator operator and the farmer. Farmers will rather 
take what he has been offered and let it go. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Give us the reason why there is not as large a quantity of No. 1 Hard as for- 
merly. Have you any data from the oldest wheat-growing sections as compared with 
the new to determine whether the standard is lowering on a particular section where 
wheat has been grown consecutively for a number of years, say twenty or twenty-five 
years ? 

A. I cannot give you those figures. Perhaps Mr. Horn can. 

Q. You gave us a reason that you do not think that climatic conditions or change 
of soil will account for it. It is so contrary to our experience in Ontario. Forty years 
ago we could grow hard wheat. Now it is soft. 

A. There has been no permanent change in climatic conditions that prevent us 
growing as good wheat now as formerly, but of late years our seasons have been wet in 
the fall. That, I think, in many cases has caused a great deal of wheat to go into 
No. 1 Northern that would be No. 1 Hard. I think the one per cent for the last few 
years is rather misleading, if you take it, that that will be the average for a number 
of years to come, but the average under the present standard will in any case be too 
small an amount to be sold to advantage. 


By Mr. Herron: 
Q. Do you think our wheat is deteriorating in quality, or is it the grading of it 


that is giving it the low percentage 
A. Well, the average perhaps of what is going out may be lower, because there 
seems to be a larger percentage of whitish wheat, but that is in part due to the widen- 


ing of the wheat area. 
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Q. Are the farmers getting cleaner or dirtier? 

A. Unfortunately, they are getting dirtier. A considerable percentage of wheat 
has gone int No. 1 Northern this year that would have been No. 1 Hard, had it not 
been for the wild oats, barley and cockle. These grains and seeds cannot be cleaned 
out entirely without loss of wheat, and a considerable of that grain, I understand, is 
put into No. 1 Northern on that account. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. In the Indian Head district is farming not cleaner than it was fifteen years 
ago? 

A. The land is not cleaner than it was fifteen years ago. The farming is equally 
good. 


By Senator Perley: 
Q. Better? 


A. It is equally good, to be very conservative. I believe it is better, and I know 
many districts, such as Regina, where the farming is very much better. Take the coun- 
try through, I think it very much better than it was ten or fifteen years ago, but it is 
an older country, and these foul seeds have become more common, especially wild oats. 
But with the educational work, I think they will be kept in check and probably con- 
ditions improved. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew) : 


Q. Cannot you hand-pick them ? (several honourable members, ‘Oh’). That is 
not a serious offence, for seed ? 

A. This is for export, not for seed, wheat that is being graded at Winnipeg. 

Q. Yes, but if you sow pure seed, clean seed, you will get a clean harvest? 

A. These seeds are in the land, in the soil. 

Q. That is a horse of another colour. Besides that, let me say that at the present 
time farming is being carried on on a very much larger scale than in the early days. 
Many farmers are now raising 20,000 to 25,000 bushels a year, but when they were only 
yaising a thousand bushels, it was an easy matter to stack their grain. Labour was 
very much cheaper, and oftentimes the farmer stacked his grain himself. It was easy 
then, to raise the gilt-edged stuff, whereas it is impossible now to get the stacking pro- 
perly done with a large quantity, and the grain is safer in good stooks than in poor 
stacks. Stook threshing has come to stay. = 


By Mr. Wilson : 

Q. I presume what we are most interested in is the grading business, if there is 
anything to be said on that ? 

A. I was trying to account for the present small percentage of No. 1 Hard wheat. 

Q. What is lost from the grain by being obliged to have it stooked 2 

A. Well, there is a question on which we want information. In asking for what we 
lave at this time we are not asking for all we think we ought to have, but 
for what we want to have now. I believe personally, and a great many grain- 
growers believe that there is a very great proportion of our wheat should be 
graded No. 1 Hard now that is not at the present time, but we are not quali- 
fied, not being milling experts, to say that is the case. As Col. Hughes has just asked 
what does this wheat lose, we ship out a considerable quantity of wheat that is slightly 
bleached, and perhaps stook frozen. It appears to be only bran-touched, and there is a 
difference of opinion whether that wheat is damaged or not, but I will not touch on 
that because my colleagues will deal with it later. 
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Q. Do I understand that the millers have improved machinery for taking wild oats 
out of wheat ? 

A. Not all, they cannot take all out. 

Q. Is it a fact that they cannot clean the wheat thoroughly ? 

A. I am told by some of the inspectors that they cannot all be taken out. Some 
believe that it can be thoroughly cleaned, but I very much doubt it. 

Q. Then there will be some oatmeal in the flour if there is wild oats in it ? 

A. It might be possible, by taking out a large quantity of grain to grade No. 1 
Northern up to No. 1 Hard, but the question is, will it pay ? Will it not be better to 
allow that to go as No. 1 Northern rather than have a large percentage of it cleaned 


out ? 
By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. You are a practical farmer? 

Ae Yess eam. 

Q. The reason I ask is that some one might think you were one of the experts? 
A. I am far from that. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. How long have you been connected with the Grain Growers’ Association 2 
A. Since its organization, over five years ago? 

(). You have been secretary all the time 4 

A 


2 Yes: 
By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. I was told this morning that he was not a farmer but a grain man? 

A. No, I have been a jowatagn for many years. JI have read some clippings 
showing fee the British millers have expressed their regret at the action asking for a 
change of grades. For the last three years, at least, the British millers have not been 
getting any No. 1 Hard. I think that is correct, approximately at least. In future 
we intend to allow them to get our No. 1 Northern and No. 2 Northern, just the same 
as they are getting them now, and still to place a higher mark, one grade higher than 
they have been getting, so that I do not think there is any ground for their complaint... 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Have they not been getting it, is it not entitled 1 Northern? 

A. They have been getting the same grain, but not as No. 1 Hard. 

@. They had been getting it poorer ? 

A. No, it has been mixed, they have been bringing in 2 Northern and mixing it 
with No. 1 Hard in order to make 1 Northern, that is the way it is uswally done. 

Q. Will it pay the farmer of Canada best to have it go as No. 1 Northern or as 
1 Hard? 

ASE think it will pay the farmer better to have it No. 1 Hard, as to have it sepa- 
rate. It gives the country at large the benefit, it is the great granary of Europe and it 
maintains our reputation for being able to produce the best grain, tht is what we 


claim. 
By Mr. Fisher: 
Q. Will you just say shortly what you propose, the changes you propose to make 


in the Act? 
A. In the Grain Inspection Act? 
Q. Yes, the change that you would like to make so as to accomplish what you 


refer to. 
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A. The change that we wish to make to bring about these desired results is to cut 
out the- word ‘plump’ as it appears in reference to No. 1 Hard. At the present time 
it requires wheat that is plump, that is a double guard, it has to weigh a certain num- 
ber of pounds to the bushel, and also to be plump. Now, if that weighs that number 
of pounds to the bushel it has to be fairly plump, and sufficiently plump, and the best 
cf our red wheat will reach that grade if it is cut out, also we ask for a drop of five 
per cent in Hard Red Fife wheat, that is dropping it to 70 per cent instead of 75, as 
it is at the present time. That is the change we propose to ask in the Inspection Act, 
and also to have the weight per measured bushel stamped on the inspector’s certificate. 
I think it was suggested yesterday that you should take out the extra grade? 
Yes, I forgot that. 

. You wish then to omit that? 

. Yes, to have Extra 1 Hard eliminated. 

. And your reason for asking that is that there is practically not any of it? 

. It is only an ornamental grade and it discouragse the farmers that they are 
ponerenee only having second or third grade wheat instead of first grade. The 
nearer they can get to the top, the more encouraged they will be to raise the best 
wheat, and that is the reason we are asking that Extra No. 1 Hard be cut out.. 

Q. Is there anq grade corresponding to that in the American inspection ? 

A. I am not sure. 

Q. Perhaps Mr. Horn will tell us later? 

AG AS tol Wxtra 4 

Q. Yes, a grade corresponding to No. 1 Extra. 

A. I might also say that in the American grade the word ‘ plump’ does not appear, 
I understand it was there some years ago, but it is not there now. 

Q. What is American No. 1 Northern ? 

A. It is 58 lbs. to the bushel. 

A. And ours is 60? 

A. Yes, but ours is a different measure. Ours is the Imperial messure and their’s 
is the Winchester. Their 58 is equal to our 60. 

Q. What would be the difference to the farmer in Canada between No. 1 Hard, 
No. 1 Northern and No. 2 Northern ? 

A. That price varies from time to time. It generally runs from 2, 24 to 8 cents, 
but the spread increases as you go down to the lower grades. 

Q. What is the difference between No. 1 Hard and No, 1 Northern ? 

A. Sometimes itis only one, sometimes 5 cents ; it would average 23 or 3 cents. 

Q. And what is the difference between No. 1 and No. 2 Northern ? 

A. It is usually about 3 cents. 


bOobOobS 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. The word ‘ plump’ you wish to eliminate Do you consider that grain which 
is not plump, provided it is reasonably good, makes just as good flour and would make 
just as good a sample as that which would fill the term ‘plump’? What do you think 
of it for milling purposes? Would it be worth less for milling because of this wheat 
going in? 

A. No, I do not think it would. And T explained yesterday that a good deal of our 
summer-fallowed wheat grows heavy and rank, the land is well tilled, often like a 
garden, and sometimes we cannot get it through without frost unless we cut it a trifle 
on the green side. The wheat is really improved thereby, but the brain is a little thin- 
ner. It produces equally good flour and is red amber coloured. It produces the 
strongest and best of flour. 

Q. It would not fulfil the conditions of plumpnesss ? 

A. No, and that is the reason for asking for its elimination. 

Q. The omission of that word would not really make the wheat any worse for mill- 
ing purposes 2 

A. No, we do not think it would make it any worse. 
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Q. The farmer would lose considerable in weight ? 
A. There is a loss in weight, but the loss would be very much greater if it became 
frosted. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. Is not the grain grown on fallowed land rather plumper than the grain grown 

on stubble land, as a rule ? 
No. 

Q. I think you said that you could tell a difference between fallowed land and 
stubble land grain 2? 

A. Yes, quite easily. 

Q. What is the difference, how do you tell that ? 

A. The stubble land grows piebald wheat, that is, there are white spots on the 
kernel. Besides, it is usually plumper. It is allowed to ripen, while summer-fallowed 
wheat is usually not allowed to become entirely ripe. 


By Mr. Crawford : 


Q. Do you think it would be any advantag to the producers or the people of the 
western country to have a man in something like the position of Mr. Campbell who 
acts between the producer and the inspector—would it be any advantage to the trade or 
the producers if we had some person appointed that would kind of look after the trade 
between, say our shipping ports, say Fort William or other points where we ship our 
stuff to the old country, some man that would look after the interests of the public 
between the Canadian and the old country markets, see how the business was done, 
report and give us information along that line? 

A. Yes, you will pardon me for not saying very much on that line, for my col- 
leagues I understand intend to take up that question. I believe that a move in that 
direction is certainly necessary to protect our interests. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. So far, you have told us that all that is immediately required is some slight 
change in the description of the grain. Are we to understand that there should be 
some further amendments to the Grain Inspection Act in order to make conditions 
satisfactory to the producers ? 

A. We believe that other changes will be asked, but not absolutely sure. We have 
been trying to ferret out this ‘nigger in the fence.’ We know there is one in it some- 
where, because we have got shipments back from th old country and heard reports from 
different parties who claim that they know there is something wrong. When our wheat 
crosses the American line it sells for grade No. 1 Northern when it would not grade 
here, I believe, more than 2 Northern, yet it is claimed that they get the same in the old 
country as we do. “There must be something that is wrong. We don’t care to ask for 
legislation now, until we have got more reliable informatior and know. what to ask 
for. We believe there is much more that we need, but this is what we feel that we 


must have at the present time. 


By Mr. Lewis: 
Q. Isn’t it a fact that of the grain as it is graded there is a great deal of No. 1 
Hard which does not reach the market? 


The Cuamman.—We discussed that yesterday. I think possibly now we had 
better get on with the next speaker. If Mr. Millar is through we will call on Mr. 


Motherwell. 
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Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


JOHN MILLAR, 


Secretary Grain Growers’ Association for Saskatchewan. 


Hon Mr. Fisurr.—tt you will allow me, perhaps if I were to read these resolutions 
placed in my hands from England, it might facilitate Mr. Motherwell and the other 
speakers in referring to them and answering them. The first that I have here is a 
resolution by the Incorporated National Association of British and Irish Millers. The 
letter covering it is as follows:— 


“Tue INcorPoRATED NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION oF BRITISH AND IRISH MILLERS. 
“Lonpon, May 7, 1906. 
‘“Hucu J. SANDERSON, 
‘ Secretary. 


‘Sm,—lIt having been brought to the notice of this association that a movemeut is 
on foot in Canada with a view to lowering the existing grades of Manitoba wheat (vide 
Winnipeg Evening Telegram, February 1 and 9, 1906), the subject was considered at 
a general meeting of this association held on April 27 last, when the accompanying 
resolution was passed :— 

‘ Acting upon the instructions of the council of this association I beg. respectfully 
to invite your attention to the resolution herewith and to request that you will be good 
enough to use your influence in preventing any interference with the present system 
of high grading which is a matter of supreme importance to the millers of the United 
Kingdom, 

‘TI am, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
‘(Sd.) HUGH JNO. SANDERSON, 
“Secretary.” 
‘The Right Honourable 
“Lorp STRATHCONA, 
‘High Commissioner in London for the Dominion of Canada, 
“17-19 Victoria Street, S.W..’ 


The following resoltition was passed :— 


© RESOLUTION. 


‘The National Association of British and Irish Millers having had its attention 
drawn to the existence of a movement having for its object the reduction of the exist- 
ing grades of Manitoba wheat, has in general meeting assembled resolved to petition 
the Government of the Dominion to exercise its authority with a view to preventing 
any tampering with the present system of high grading, which could not fail to im- 
pair the confidence of the millers of the United Kingdom in the certificates and de- 
preciate the value of the grade.’ 

That has been sent on by Mr. Hugh John Sanderson, Secretary of the Association, 
to Lord Strathcona, who forwarded it to me. 

I also have a resolution from the London Corn Trade Association. The letter 
reads thus : 

‘Lonpon Corn TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
‘Lonpon, May 22, 1906, 
“To the Right Hon. S. A. FisueEr, 
‘Minister of Agriculture, 
‘ Ottawa, Canada. 
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‘ Sir,—As some agitation has recently been going on among farmers in the North- 
west having for its object the lowering of standards of wheat grading, communications 
have been made to the Committee of this Association with the view of inducing your 
department to discountenance any alteration of the present grading. 

“The standards now used are well understood and appreciated by merchants and 
millers in this country, and the price paid is in accordance with that standard, the 
manufacturer relying thereon to assure him the high quality of grain required for his 
brands of flour. To lower the standard, leaving the miller in doubt whether such 
lower quality would suit his purpose, would be simply to lower the prices paid. 

‘Tf the farmer finds he is providing under the present system a better description 
of wheat than required by the standard to his detriment, his remedy would appear to 
sell his wheat on its merits, by sample. 

‘My committee would respectfully but strongly deprecate any alteration in the 
present system in the direction of lowering the grades, feeling assured that such a 
course would only result either in the curtailment of sale or the lowering of the average 
price for Manitoba wheats. 

‘T remain, Sir, 


“Your obedient servant, 
‘“(Sgd.) A. B. GEIPPER, Secretary. 


Here is another from the Hull, England, Corn Trade Association, Limited. 
(Reads) :— 
“Hutu Corn Trape Association, LimMirep. 
‘Hutt, May 18, 1906. 
‘The Hon. SypNrEy ARTHUR FISHER, 
‘Minister of Agriculture, 
“Ottawa, Canada. 


‘Dear Sir,—At a meeting of my Association held on the 16th instant, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed unanimously, and I was instructed to forward the same to 
you. 


€ RESOLUTION, 


“The Hull Corn Trade Association, Ltd., having had its attention drawn to the 
existence of a movement, the object being the reduction of existing grades of Mani- 
toba wheat, has resolved to ask the government of the Dominion to exercise its author- 
ity with a view to preventing any tampering with the present system of high grading, 
which could not fail to impair the confidence of the merchants and millers of the 
United Kingdom in these certificates and depreciate the value of the grade. 


‘TI remain, dear sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 


‘(Sged.) D. W. EDWARDS, 
“Secretary, 


I thought, Mr. Chairman, it was well to put these resolutions before the com- 
mittee, so that the speakers might deal with them if they saw fit. 

Mr. Witson (Lennox).—They will go into the report. 

Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—Yes. 


The Cuarrman.—I have now much pleasure in calling on Mr. Motherwell, Minis-_ 
ter of Agriculture for Saskatchewan, to address the committee. 
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Hon W. R. Moruerwe tu called, and addressed the committee as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, in compliance with the understanding arrived at 
at the preliminary meeting before the meeting of this committee, and in accordance 
with the suggestion of the chairman, I will try to confine my remarks to some new 
phases of the grading situation, so as to avoid as much as possible overlapping and 
taking up your time unnecessarily. I might, however, be permitted to draw attention 
alittle more to one phase of the question taken up by the witnesses who preceded me, 
that is, in regard to the change suggested by the élimination of the word ‘plump.’ We 
in the west have been charged with wanting the earth, but I would say as regards this 
particular phase that we have not altered our views from those held some seven years 
ago, when the changes made in 1899 were made, and when our views were presented 
before this committee. The only representative body at that time, besides our ordui- 
ary representatives in parliament, to speak for the west, was the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange and the Western Standards Board, and I have the report of the year follow- 
ing that in which the changes were made, that is, dealing with the word ‘pump,’ and 
the increase in the percentage of Red Fife in No. 1 Hard, and I will now read the 
clause in the twelfth annual report of the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange 
bearing on this question. (Reads) :—, 

‘One important clause in the schedule defining the grades of grain, and which 
was opposed by this exchange and the Western Standards Board at the final confer- 
ence at Ottawa, was the addition of th e word ‘plump’ to the requirements of No. 1 
Manitoba Hard wheat and the increasing of the necessary percentage of Hard Red 
Fife ‘wheat from 663 per cent to 75 per cent.’ 


So that you see that the western people stand exactly in the same position that 
they did seven years ago on this aspect of the grading question. Those who are most 
familiar with the trade then foresaw that the word ‘ plump’ would bring trouble to the 
producers of grain, because a great deal of the wheat, for reasons given by the other 
witnesses, while it was not plump, would classify or sell as sufficiently plump to meet 
the requirements for blending with other wheats of lesser strength than ours. 

Because of the peculiar nature of the climatic conditions we require to cut our 
wheat before it was as ripe as we would like to have it. That is before it is ripe, 
yet sufficiently plump to meet the requirements of wheat called for in 60 lbs, to the 
bushed. I merely draw attention to this to show that we simply reaffirm and reiterate 
our position taken at the time this change was made seven years ago. 


By Mr. Lake : 


Q. Might I ask in reference to the resolution that has been read whether our pro- 
posed action, or the action you propose whether it is to merely change the description 
of No. 1 Hard, will it affect the British trade at all, and whether it is not the fact that 
for the last three years the British market has had none of our No. 1 Hard, but only 
1 and 2 Northers. So that as it is not proposed to change 1 and 2 Northern it will 
not affect it at all by this change ? 

A. In answer to that I might say I do not think it will affect it a particle, and 
besides that if we wish to change 1 and 2 Northern I do not see why this legislation, 
which is our own Act, could not be changed as well as any other, if the change in con- 
ditions necessitated it. I think the people are always superior to their laws and if we 
find it necessary why should we not change it ? I do realize that there is another side 
to the question, but we wished to have that word ‘ plump’ taken out many years ago, 
but we did not wish to change the relations that have existend between ourselves and 
the consumer, and in reference to the general desire not to tamper with the grades—I 
use the word tamper, as it has been used here—we deferrd action as long as we could 
We are only dealing with a grade that does not find its way to the British market, and 
in one sense we are practically establishing a new trade, not altering the old ones, that 
is so far as the last three years are concerned. We hope that we will be the means of 
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putting a grade on the British market actually 10 per cent better than we have been 
doing the last two or three years. This wheat has been in the past dressed down to No. 
1 Northern requirements with a mixture of No. 2 Northern, and has gone forward as 
No. 1 Northern with 60 per cent of purity. When this change was suggested, it was in 
the hope that it will establish a grade that will go forward with 70 per cent grade of 
purity. It will have the effect of improving the quality of wheat rather than of deteri- 
orating it. At present the mixers deteriorate it first and send it forward afterwords. 

Q. What will be the effect, it strikes me this way rather, although I do not profess 
to know, that if a large quantity of wheat of what is now sold as No. 1 Northern is sold 
in consequence of this change in the definition of No. 1 Hard, it has been mixed with 
No 1 Hard and made to grade as No. 1 Northern, will not that get down to No. 2 or 
No. 3 Northern under the change ? 

A. Well, No. 2 will have to go as No. 2. 

Q. Will that result in what is now being sold as No. 1 Northern being divided 
between No. 1 Hard and No. 1 Northern? 

A. Yes, there will be less No. 1 Northern. : 

Q. Will it not throw a lot of what is now No. 1 Northern down into No. 2 and 
No. 3 Northern ? 

A. No, I think it will have the effect of making less No. 1 Northern go forward 
and more No. 1 Hard. Some No. 1 Northern that now goes forward as 1 Northern is 
bought from the producer as No. 2 Northern; but we get no benefit of it whatever, 
because of its going forward as 1 Northern. 


Q. Yes, you want to benefit the farmers instead of the grain dealer? - 
aA. Yes: 

Q. That is the result of the change,, you think? 

A. ‘Yes: 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. A farmer that sells grain, No. 2 Northern, gets No. 2 Northern price? 

A. Yes, it is sold on grade. : 

Q. The elevator man mixes this grain, you say, with No. 1 Hard and forwards it 
as No. 1 Northern, and he gets the increase in the price rather than the farmer ? 

A. Yes, the reason that we ask it is that there is so little No. 1 Hard under the 
present qualification that it is scarcely worth while retaining its identity. I might 
say too that if the delegates get their further suggestion acceded to by the government, 
a suggestion that they are going to make in regard to the whole grain trade generally, 
that we are not very strongly attached to the proposition of lowering the percentage of 
1 Hard from 75 to 70 per cent. We are going to make a proposition that the whole 
grain trade of all Canada be taken up in its various phases, and consider all the 
interests involved, that is, the interests of the producer, of the middleman, if you like, 
and the millers, That proposition is simply for the appointment of a commission 
to inquire into the whole grain trade of Canada. We realize fully that there are 
other sides to it besides that of the producer. We are only dealing now with those 
phases of the case that we are satisfied require immediate adjustment, and are dis- 
tinctively producers’ questions. With regard to other questions I am about to men- 
tion, and on which there is a great deal of diversity of opinion and a.variety of inter- 
ests involved, before any changes are made we think the whole question should be 
taken up and thoroughly investigated. If that is done, we will not hold very fast to 
tha request we have made in regard to lowering the grades of No. 1, and from 75 per 


cent to 70 per cent. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Do you expect any legislation before that commission reports ? 
A. Yes, we hope that the objectionable word ‘ plump,’ which ought never to h a 
been there, will be taken out this session. 


ME eS ee a ee 
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Q. Taken out this session? 

A. Yes, we hope we will get that. This is some of the reasons why we have modi- 
fied our requests. We believe also that we will get the commission, and that is the 
reason we are making our requests so moderate that this word which should never 
have been there should be removed. 

_ Q. It seems a pity that there should be a tampering with it if there is to be a 
commission, because the House is to meet again in November, and if the commission 
is appointed right away after the session, it will be able to make its report by next 
session ? 

A. We seareely expect that a commission shall be appointed and take all the evi- 
dence and suggest legislation based upon that evidence, and have it in time for your 
November session. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. In that case the farmer would not get the benefit of the change this fall? 

A. I do not think the word ‘tamper’ is scarcely the proper word to use. You will 
note that we objected to that in the west when the word was put in, but we have re- 
frained from asking for its elimination until this date, and we believe that twice as 
much hard wheat will be put through inspection if the change is made. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. You are here representing certain interests in the west. We have a number 
of leading gentlemen, representative farmers and millers here and others representing 
the inspectors; you could get more expert evidence here right in this room than you 
could have any other place. Why not have the commission appointed and have this 
thing done this week so that you could get legislation this session ¢ 

A. those appointments are not generally done so quickly as that. 


By Mr. Lewis : a 


Q. Is there a great deal of wheat marketed in the United States ? 

A. No, there is not a greal deal in the United States except on occasional years. 

Q. Had not the United States farmer the advantage of the Canadian farmer by 
virtue of the difference in the grading ? 

A. This is a popular impression although it finds a common market, but very soon 
the United States will cease to be an exporter, and I do not know that we should make 
a grade to correspond with theirs, as they very soon will be buyers of our wheat instead 
of exporters. 

Q. There is no doubt that the word ‘plump’ should be left out ? 

A. Yes, no doubt it should be taken out. 


By Mr. Lake : 


Q. While you are still talking about the commission, is it your idea that the com- 
mission may get evidence from milling men, for instance, from the Grain Exchange 
in England ? 

A. Certainly, the milling interests and the consumers of the old country. 


By Mr. Lewts : 


Q. And from the men who handle it ? 

NG ies: 

Q. And from the people of Europe 2 

Navies: ie 

Q. So that it can be impossible for the commission to deal with it in a very short 
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A. Yes, the undertaking would be a very serious one, and months would be 
necessary, they would also have to go to the old country and get evidence also from the 
millers of Ontario. 


By Mr. Staples : 


Q. Can you tell us what the qualification of No. 1 Hard is in the United States ? 

A. The Minnesota grade for No. 1 Hard spring wheat is: ‘No. 1 Hard spring 
wheat must be sound, bright and well cleaned, and must be composed mostly of hard, 
Scotch Fife, and weigh not less than 58 lbs. to the measured bushel. No. 1 Northern 
Spring wheat must be sound and well cleaned; it may be composed of the hard and soft 
varieties of spring wheat, but must contain a large proportion of the hard varieties and 
weigh not less than 57 lbs. to the measured bushel.’ That means the same or as much 
as far as redness is concerned, as 75 is with us, because they do not grow the same 
wheat that we do. : 

Now, with your permission, I wish to take up—and this is very closely allied to 
the grading question, and is one reason why a commission should be appointed—that 
is, the mixing elevators at interior points ike Winnipeg. You will remember—I have 
it here in this report—that previous to 1899, mixing was done generally and with so 
disastrous results in the condition in which our wheat went to the British market, that 
legislation was asked to prevent it in 1899. It was only asked to be abolished at Fort 
William and points east. I think nothing was said in regard to interior points, such 
as Emerson and Winnipeg, and a great many people in the east, millers particularly, 
saw no reason why mixing should be prohibited at terminal points like Fort William 
and should be permitted and actually recognized by our Inspection Act at places like 
Winnipeg. That has been up for discussion by the farmers of the west in conference 
with the grain men at Winnipeg. Of course, naturally, we could never come to any 
amicable conclusion. J think, also, it would be very wrong for us to ask for any radi- 
cal changes in this respect (for vested interests have been established during the last 
seven years), without hearing their side of the question. You would be surprised 
what a plausible story they can put up for the mixing in Winnipeg, even to the extent 
that they are doing it in the interests of the producer himself. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Who are these people at Winnipeg that do that? 

A. The Northern Elevator, the Crown Elevator and the Empire Elevator Com- 
panies, and it is significant that there are getting to be more of them all the time, show- 
ing that it is a very remunerative business. It is a very big question, one that has 
been discussed in its various aspects, and if you heard the mixing elevator’s story 
and did not hear the other side, you would think they were benefactors to the country. 
I would not suggest that mixing should be stopped without looking into the matter 
thoroughly. They have got large plants established under the Inspection Act, recog- 
nized by the Inspection Act and facilitated to a certain extent by it. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. You believe they should be stopped? 
A. I say I believe it is a menace to ee whole western wheat trade, 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Mixing for grinding or for sale? 

A. Mixing preparatory to going before the inspector. Every time any car of 
wheat that has got an excess of value in it, anything more than the law requires, they 
trim that down by judicious mixing with lower grades, put it on the track without 


any excess and it goes into the general bin in that deteriorated condition, when as that. 


excess of quality would have gone into the general bin and made it that much better. 
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‘ay The farmer only gets the price for the ordinary grade for this extra good 
car 

A. It is claimed that they get a little more for mixing purposes. That is one of 
the reasons or excuses advanced for the continuance of it. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Have you any suggestions to make with regard to the personnel of the com- 
mission, whether they should be experts or grain men? 

A. I do not think they should be grain men, or men who handled our grain 
merely, and who are only a medium of exchange. I think it should be composed 
largely of producers. It is a producers’ question and they are the men that are ask- 
ing for it. I do not see any objection why the millers should not be represented on it, 
but I think there could be advanced very strong reasons why the Grain Exchange 
should not be represented, because it would not have the confidence of the producer. 
They have a good deal of suspicion of the members. It may be unfounded to a great 
extent, I believe it is, but it is nevertheless there, and it is necessary that the commis- 
sion should have the confidence of the producers. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. It would give the grain men every chance to give their evidence ? 
A. They would get their chance just the same. It is a producer’s and consume1’s 
question, principally the former. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk) : 


Q. Have these mixing elevators other elevators all over Manitoba ? 

A. Some of them have. Some have lines of elevators that purchase and send in 
the wheat that has some virtue for mixing purposes. They just put out the quality 
that the law requires and they send it right on to Fort William and it goes into the 
general bin. And furthermore I might mention—and this is a question that Mr. Horn 
has quite frequently brought up and suggested, that we should ask for some change 
These mixing elevators under the law as it now stands, when building to turn out, say 
a 3 Northern wheat, and on a bunch of cars containing such wheat being submitted for 
inspection, if it does not come up to expectation or 3 Northern, or if the preliminary 
or rough grading down in the railway yards was not satisfactory, they will send it back 
to the elevators to be redressed until it does ome up to expectations. That is a privilege 
not granted to any other person in the country. That is where the great objection to 
these mixing elevators comes in, that they are allowed to trim to a hairs-breadth. If 
they trim below it then they are permitted to send the wheat back for rederssing until 
it comes up to the requirements, and so it is reduced to a science by qualified experts. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


@: There i is quite a percentage of it trimmed in that way and sent back? 

A. Yes, some years ; not much this year. 

Q. But other years they sent a lot of it back ? 

A. There is a lot sent back,—a considerable percentage. Unless they do it scien- 
tifivaly there is no object in doing it at all. It is to get that out of it that the mixing 
is done. 

Q. What percentage is done that way ? 

A. I understand there is frequently half of it sent back. 

Q. Trimmed up ? 

A. They will send it all back if it needs it. 


By Senator Perley: 
Q. I understand that that is the grade which is sent to Fort William? 
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A. It is not graded, it is only sampled, and before anything further can be done 
the cars are sent back to the elevator. 


By Mr. Lewis : 


Q. The elevator man can revise his tender and the farmer cannot ? 


A. Yes. 
By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. What becomes of the certificate 2 

A. There is no certificate. We have suggested, in order to overcome this, that a 
car should be considered officially graded just as soon as it was sampled. We have 
suggested that, but we have never got the mixing elevators to see it that way. That is 
one of the reasons why we think this matter should have been gone into by competent 
authorities on all sides. 


By Mr. Lewis : 


Q. You want all to be graded alike ? 

A. Yes. Besides a large consignment of that mixed wheat going to Fort William 
on time, the next cargo will be of the same character, the result is when forwarded to 
the British importer in this condition, the general average cargo is lowered. But the 
price is determined by the minimum cargo that goes forward. So, such practices 
affects not only the skinned wheat but all the rest of the wheat as well. 


By Senator Young: 


Q. Is it not a fact that this wheat from the mixing elevator is required by the in- 
spectors to be equal to the average in the storage bins at Fort William % 

A. That is what the law says. 

Q. Therefore they cannot mix down to the grade line but can only mix down, if 
the inspector has done his duty, to the average of the storage bins in Fort William 2 

A. Yes, that is right. The law makes provision that it must come up to the aver- 
age, not the minimum. 

Q. So that, in shipping wheat from these mixing elevators the wheat would not be 
deteriorated if the law is fulfilled by this mixing of grades at the interior point ? 

A. Yes, but every time you take a good car of wheat out of the market for mixing 
purposes you reduce the average at Fort William, don’t you see ? That is a question 
very difficult of explanation. Supposing all the wheat were mixed and dressed in this ° 
fashion the average at Fort William must of necessity be lessened. If mixing at Win- 
nipeg were abolished, all cars with excess of value in them, over the law requirements, 
would go into the general bin at Fort William and thus increase the average. You 
cannot have your cake and eat it. 

Q. I only wished to bring out that point. 

A. Thank you for bringing it out. I have no doubt the hon. gentleman saw the 
point before it was brought out and has discussed it before. But there is no doubt about 
it, that when mixing is done they lower the average with which they have to comply. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. One moment on that, if the inspectors were instructed not to allow cars to be 
withdrawn after the sample was taken, would that stop it 2 

A. Yes, a lot of it. It would take away two-thirds of the evil. 

Q. There is nothing in the Act to prevent the inspectors being so instructed, and 
so acting ? 5 

A. Any regulation by the department here would remedy that, and Mr. Horn, the 
chief inspector, would, I have no doubt, be very glad to receive such an order. 
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: Q. Would not such an order change the sphere of these operations from east of 
Winnipeg to the various elevators throughout the country ? 

A. It is only at Winnipeg and Emerson they have been successful. If they do it 
any further back they cannot trim it down so low. I believe they would consider that 
if that privilege was taken away from them they would be knocked out of business, 
but as long as the Inspection Act recognizes it, we believe it demoralizes trade gener- 
ally over Canada, and our friends, the millers, and others who handle grain, claim 
there is no need for them being very particular in maintaining the identity of our 
wheat since the law itself recognizes mixing. 

Q. Is it done at Winnipeg or Fort William? 

A. The law prohibits it at Fort William, and I think the grading there is excep- 
tionally good. I have no complaint to make on that score. But, however, while I am 
on that point 

Q. It could not be done at Fort William, because the inspector’s certificate goes 
forward with it? 

A. No, this mixing complained of is done before inspection. I might say with 
regard to east of Fort William that there seems to be a good deal of Jooseness in for- 
warding wheat to the Atlantic ports. No proper businesss-like precautions seem to be 
taken to maintain the identity of wheat, in passing through the various elevators east 
of Fort William ,to see that it goes forward as it is received. I think this is a phase 
of the question that should be looked into, to see if something could not be done by the 
appointment of deputy inspectors at each fo those points at-which the wheat is han- 
dled to follow it as it goes forward, after leaving Fort William until it gets to the 
ocean vessel. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. That is why a great deal of No. 1 Hard that is exported does not reach the old 
country as No. 1 Hard? 

A. There is very little of it under the present inspection during the last three 
years. J do not think there is any of it pretends to go forward, there is not enough 
of it to make it worth while preserving its identity. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk)) : 


Q. You are not trying to prevent mixing altogether? 

he Ves: i am: 

Q. How can you do that? 

A. By not recognizing it, by making it illegal. As soon as graded wheat is on 
ear wheels it is on a public highway, and it should be under the supervision of the 
government and under government regulation. 


By Mr. Staples: 


a 
Q. As a matter of fact, they do a great deal of mixing at the country elevators? 
A. You might as well say they should not do it on the farm, where it is the 
farmer’s own affair. But what I say is that the moment it reaches the public high- 
way it should go forward under public supervision. The country elevators have to 
take their chance, they often lose more by mixing than they gain. The average man 
put in the country elevator dare not skin grades, lest he drop a grade altogether. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. They know a great deal about grain, and they do about mixing. You cannot 
stop that? 
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A. No, but the moment the wheat goes on the car at all we believe it should be 
graded, and there should be no more mixing of that wheat. 

Another question that was mentioned yesterday incidentally, was the question of 
scoured wheat, whether that should be put into the straight grade after being scoured, 
or into the next grade below, or where. At present it is not allowed to be mixed in with 
wheat higher than with No. 8 Northern, and I say properly so, although a great many 
people think it should go back to its original grade, after it has been scoured. There 
mre various aspects of that question. The millers will tell you that it is impossible 
to scour wheat if it is at all badly tagged, and make it as clean as similar grain that 
is not tagged. For my part, I think we should not pass any legislation that will make 
it easier for the farmers to grow tagged wheat. We do not need to grow tagged wheat 
if we take the proper precautions to avoid it, and I think the law should be very 
stringent in that respect, and that it should ont be allowed to go into any higher grade 
ithan No. 3 Northern. But other people hold different views, and I think that this also 
is a proper question for investigation. 

Q. One of our officials told us the other day that this smut spore is in the ground 
and that it contaminates clean seed in the ground. 

A. Theoreticall that is right, but in practice there is very little in it. When it is 
in the ground, to all intente and purposes it does not affect the crop. Around the set- 
ting where a smutty crop has been threshed the year before, you will sometimes grow 
smutty wheat for a radius of 50 yards, but outside of that, if the seed has been treated 
it will not be noticeable. 

Q. It will affect the whole field ? 

A. No, not materially, at least that has been the nature of our experiences. 


By Mr. Lewis : 


q. Summer-fallowing will kill it ? 
A. Yes, we never see it after summer-fallowing. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. In our part of the country it is the worst on the summer-fallow ? 

A. Yes, because, as a rule, you sow the seed deeper and you have a weaker grain 
plant. The deeper the sowing the weaker the plant when it comes up and it is then 
more susceptible to the attack of the smut. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. How do the Americans deal with it ? 

A. I do not know how they deal with it, but I know that the question of grading is 
not of so much importance to them as it is to us. Wheat there is graded and sampled 
and its price is not governed entirely by the grade as ours is. Their wheat is sold not 
only by the grade alone but by samples. Samples are put all around on the exchange 
with the grade card in it, and it stipulates whether it is No. 1, good, fair or indifferent 
as the case may be, and the buyers buy largely upon such samples, so that the question 
of grading is not so very important with them as it is with us. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk ): 


Q. Will not the same conditions prevail in our western country in five years ! 
Mills are springing up there all the time ? 

A. Not sufficiently so, we have not any alternative market as they have in Minne- 
apolis. An agitation has sprung up just along the line for what is called ‘an order 
point’ at Winnipeg. That is that wheat be shipped to Fort William to stop off at 
Winnipeg for orders, so that if the consigner wishes to send it to an alternative market 
he has the right to do so, and still get the through rate to Fort William. The effect 
of that will be to play into the hands of the mixing elevator. That is the only alterna- 


tive point. 
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Q. You say that the American wheat is sold on a different system ? How does that 
affect American wheat and our wheat in England ? 
A. Well, you see they have a sample before them, they have a sample market. 
2 = large quantity of American wheat is exported to England as well as our own? 
a eS: 
Q. And how does that affect them ? They don’t have the American samples in 
the English market ? 
A. You mean the standards ? 
-Q. You say that the American wheat was sold by sample 
A. As well as by standard. 
Q. They would not have a sample of the American wheat in the English market ? 
A. No, but a great deal of this is consumed at home, a large proportion. They 
have a home market which has the effect quite frequently of determining the value of 
their wheat, quite apart from the export value thereof. 
Q. That practically does not make any difference in the English market in com- 
parison with ours ? 
A. No. 
Q. Will their standard be the same as ours ? 
A. Yes, that is they will have to comply with their own standard as we do with 
ours, but their large home demand affect the price also. 


By Mr. Lewis : 


Q. Is any of our grain sold in the United States ? 

A. Yes, two qears ago they had a very short crop and purchased and used 
quite a quantity of our wheat. 

Q. Are they not likely to buy more ? 

A. Yes, I think they will soon become very large buyers of our wheat. 

Q. Isn’t that a good reason for taking that’ word ‘plump’ out ? 

A. Yes, I take the position it should never have been there. The sixty pounds re- 
quirement protects the weight sufficiently for the purposes of plumpness. 

Q. When our 1 Hard goes there and competes with theirs, their farmer has the ad- 
vantage ? 

A. Yes, he certainly would have under our present classification. I think in ten 
years the United States will become important factors in our market as purchasers. 
Everything points that way at the present time. 

The next question that we haye discussed on former occasions and which we might 
mention here is the appointment of a permanent survey board instead of a survey 
board as at present constituted. There are twelve members. Three of these consti- 
tute a meeting of the board and may be asked to sit on a survey at a moment’s notice. 
Of necessity, these have to be men who are easily available and men that can be ob- 
tained by the ’phone just at a moment’s notice. Consequently they are all grain mcn 
and men living in* Winnipeg, belonging to the Grain Exchange. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. Who appoints them ? 
A. The Dominion Government appoints some of them, or the Winnipeg Board of 
. Trade—I just for the moment forget which—the Manitoba Government, through the 
Department of Agriculture, appoints three and the two new provinces appoint three, 
but we have to make our selection out of the men who are competent and available in 
Winnipeg. I take no particular exception to that. These are men qualified to judge. 
But the producers as a whole do take exception. They think they are just simply ask- 
ing that these gentlemen should confirm Mr. Horn’s judgment. I think these men 
are quite competent, speaking for myself. I once had a good deal of doubt about their 
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qualifications, but I have less now. I have no reason to suspect that they do not per- 
form their duties properly, but the people as a whole, think they should have a perma- 
nent survey board and that the farmers should be represented on that board. 

Q. As a matter of fact, do they reverse a good many decisions? 

A. Not a great many. I took occasion to look up the record of some appeals, so 
that I could go back and tell the farmers that the decisions were reversed sometimes, 
that they did raise the grade. But I found that it did not oceur very often. Had 
there been many it would have reflected on the inspector. The fact that there were so 
few was to me an evidence that the inspection had been done well. 

Q. If this board were appointed and paid, wouldn’t it be an advantage to the 
inspection particularly ? 

dhs SEE 

Q. It is a Court of Arbitration now, a referee. If they were to be paid officials, 
would they not be simply an additional superior inspector ? : 

A. A superior court, of course. The difference would be this, that on a permanent 
survey board the producers would be represented. I think it is largely an imaginary 
grievance, but still a grievance that is as embarrassing and disturbing almost as a real 
one. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Would not a clause in the present Act providing that the producers should be 
represented on the board cover what you wanted? 

A. No, because it is not workable. I was on the board once and used to get my 
notice about a week after the board had sat. You would have to send away out in the 
country for the members. Even if you had a complete telephone system, a member 
could not respond in person faster than by express, and the board has to sit within half 
an hour quite frequently, in fact as soon as they can, and it does not seem possible to 
work it out. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. Would not the fact of making them permanent do away with a man’s being a 
producer, a farmer? He would have to live in the city, and I do not see how the pro- 
ducers would benefit much? 

A. Yes. We have a produce agent there now, Mr. Campbell, and that works all 
right. We have a producer, Mr. Snow, as deputy warehouse commissioner. 

Q. Is not Mr. Campbell looked upon as a special agent of the farmers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That makes a difference. The board of survey would not be representing 
them, but Mr. Campbell is the special agent of the farmer? 

A. Yes, I do not think the survey board: 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 

Q. Would it be an expensive board to meet once a week or so?” 

A. It is hard to tell how frequently they would require to meet. 

Q. You could appoint them as assistant inspectors to Mr. Horn and let them do 
the same work ? 

A. What would they do? 

Q. Let them inspect grain. 

A. But they could not well be deputy inspectors under Mr. Horn and a survey 
board over him at one and the same time. I may say that in Minneapolis we find a 
permanent board—the time may not have come for a permanent survey board here. 
Our trade has not yet assumed such proportions as we expect it will very soon. It is a 
debatable question. I only mentioned it as one of those questions that should be taken 
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Senaror Dovucias.—I think there is a lack of confidence in the west, to some ex- 
tent as to the inspection at Winnipeg through the agency that is employed. Do not for 
a moment think that I have any lack of confidence or that I have ever heard any one 
in the west say he had any lack of confidence in our chief inspector. I have never 
heard anything else but implicit. confidence in his judgment, but we have a large staff. 
Now, the public ought to know how they are chosen, what education they receive, and 
who employs them, and what bonds they give to secure the public confidence that they 
will rightly discharge their duties in the offices to which they are appointed. Mr. Horn 
is not supposed, no man in his position can be expected to keep a very close eye on the 
inspection made through these agencies. When a difficulty arises, as I understand, re- 
ference is made for his judgment in the case, but the great bulk of the inspection is 
done by those that are employed under him. Now, I am not speaking for my own 
opinion, but I want the public to get hold of that information in the west, who they are, 
how they are appointed, what sort of education they have, what is their knowledge of 
grain-growing and the conditions under which it is grown, and the grade and all that, 
and what bonds do they give to secure public confidenme that they will be faithful in 
the discharge of their duty under the conditions attached to the appointment. 

Now, I will give you an illustration that came under my own notice. The year 
before last we sold our entire crop as No. 1 Hard, but we had considerable left over. 
It was put in a good granary, with a good shingle roof, double boarded and kept per- 
fectly dry, and when we began to sell the next crop my son was very much disappointed 
in the grade. He said we have lost the grade, they must have changed the grade. 
Afterwards, that wheat is just as good as it was the previous year. Well, I said, take 

~ the wheat of the previous year and send it down as a sample to have it graded at Win- 
nipeg. We did so, the report that came back with the sample was to this effect, that if 
it were carefully cleaned it might be No. 1 Hard. That was the same wheat that the 
year before was all sold off our farm for No. 1 Hard. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. What years were these ? 

A. That would be last year’s crop, that was the crop that we felt there was a differ- 
ence in the grading. It was the preceding year’s wheat that we sent as a sample. I 
do not reflect on Mr. Horn’s department at all, I do not suppose it came under his 
notice at all, but it was the work of his subordinates. But I think it is well for us, if 
we are to establish public confidence, and to retain the public confidence we should give 
the people the knowledge—I am not saying that there is anything wrong there—but if 
we give the people the knowledge of how it is done and what securities they give, when 
a man knows how things are done, he generally comes to a conclusion as to whether it 
is right or wrong, and it is settled that way. I asked the question, and I think that 
if the committee see that the public have a little more information in reference to the 
methods of appointing subdorinate inspectors, that it will be advantageous. 


Senator PERLEY.—That report would have to come over Mr. Horn’s signature? 


Senator Doveras.—Well, from Mr. Horn’s position as chief inspector,*of course, 
he is responsible, but at the same time I have not the slightest idea it ever came under 
his eye. It is not possible for the chief inspector to personally inspect all these car 
lots or samples, but his subordinates do it. 


Mr. Fisuer.—I think this is a matter that will have to be answered by Mr. Horn 
himself when he comes before the committee again. Mr. Mothwell is here now to give 
us certain representations, and I think we had better go on with his examination and 


finish with it. 
Mr. MoruerweEti.—lI will say that the hon, gentleman’s experience is just what I 


would expect. These little samples of wheat do not amount to anything. In the next 
mevision of the Act, we think that the provision for these small samples being graded 


_ 
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should be cut out altogether. They are not an indication of the quality of the carload 
and are only a nuisance and a disturbing factor among our producers. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. How much would you submit as a sample? 

A. It is only a guide at the best, as to what the carload may be. If a farmer 
sent a sample forward of even five pounds somehow or other, he certainly does not 
take the worst average of the bin; usually he sends in at least a good sample, and he 
expects the car to grade the same, and if it does not he is disappointed. I consider it 
a nuisance, it serves no good purpose, it is a disturbing factor, and what is more, it is 
a decided nuisance to the inspector. 

If there is nothing further in connection with the permanent survey board, I 
will proceed. I have already dealt with the question of supervising the binning of 
wheat and the putting out of it at such ports at Owen Sound and Depot Harbour. 
That is a matter that requires to be looked into. There is no precaution taken to-day 
east of Fort William to see that the wheat goes in and out of those various elevators 
as set forth in the certificate given at Fort William. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. That is further work for the commission ? 

_A. Yes, that is further work for the commission. JI want to mention a matter 
that was brought out yesterday, and that is in reference to the New York inspection 
of Manitoba wheat. IJ might draw the attention of the committee to the necessity of 
providing at as early a date as possible of a route, all Canadian, to our seaports, in 
order, besides lowering freight, to preserve the identity of our wheat. The moment 
our wheat goes out of our own territory through foreign countries to the markets of 
the world, we have no control whatever over it. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Will you not increase the freight rates by doing that? 

A. By getting am all Canadian route? 

@ Wes. 

A. No. I had reference more particulary to perhaps the Georgian Bay or the 
Hudson’s Bay route, whichever you like, but get us our ocean ports as near as possible, 
so that as between the producer and the consumer there will be as little handling of - 
the grain as poss ssible, because every time you handle the wheat you give an oppor- 
tunity for mixing it. 


By Mr. Sinclair : 


Q. I suppose the wheat that goes through New York is bought by American firms 
and shipped that way, or is it shipped by Canadian firms ? 

A. J think it is both, as far as I know, but I do not think that that affects a at all, 
we have no jurisdiction over it, as far as I knajv, when once it goes outside of Canadian 
territory. They then at New York can issue certificates that may mean anything, or 
that may mean nothing, but the man who buys it may not know anything about Mani- 
toba wheat with New York inspection, it may be superior wheat as far as he knows. 
The old country millers are not quite as well up in Canadian geography as they will 


be later on,. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. We are building the Trent Valley canal, yo umust remember ? 
A. Yes, and the Georgina Bay canal, too, is talked of. 


Q. That is in the air ? 
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A. Yes, but you can see the importance of getting a Canadian route for our wheat, 
not only as a factor for preserving its identity but as regards freight rates. 

While giving evidence, Mr. Chairman, before the Transportation Commission at 
Regina last year, the question of the government sending over shipments of wheat to 
the old country to allay these suspicions was brought up and favourably commented 
upon by the various witnesses and favourably received by the commission. I think that 
the scope and duties of this commission that we suggest should be made sufficiently 
wide to authorize them to have a trial shipment of wheat sent to the old country, just 
to see how it does arrive there when sent by the government itself. We have a pre- 
cedent for that, I think I remember the time when the fruit trade was much in doubt 
as to where the damage to the fruit took place when a shipment was sent forward to 
the old country. Attenants were sent with the shipment, and it was examined at 
various points to see where the particular damage was received. I think that is a pre- 
cedent for making a trial shipment of wheat. There is nothing I know of that the 


‘government could take up that would allay the dissatisfaction that at present exists 


as to institute a shipment of that nature. It has been doen before with regard to fruits 
as I have already intimated, and we have also appointed commissions to go to the old 
country in connection with our poultry and they made an exhaustive report showing 
how many birds should be packed in a erate, and how each bird should be dressed and 
other such information. We think we do not make an extravagant claim when we 
ask that the wheat trade shall be given the same supervision as has been given to other 
farm products and the result will, we think, amply justify the experiment. 

There is one point I think was forgotten by the previous witness and that is in 
regard to the name to be applied to the classification of winter wheat from Alberta. 
There is a gentleman here from the province of Alberta, Mr. Fletcher, representing the 
interests of the producers there and he wishes to name it ‘ Alberta Red, and to give it 
different classification from the eastern classification. There is no other classification 
of winter wheat recognized under the Inspection Act than the ordinary Winter Red 
and Winter White wheat of the east. Gentlemen from Alberta, naturally, in discussing 
this question, think and speak provincially. And Mr. Fletcher suggested that the 
wheat should be called ‘ Alberta Red Winter Wheat.’ With Manitoba capturing the 
name of our Western Spring wheat and Alberta the Winter wheat, where would Sas- 
katchewan come in? We hope to grow it, in fact are growing it, and Manitoba is 
growing it in the northern part of the province. Why not eall it ‘Canada West Winter 
Wheat’ and that would include all the western provinces ? 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. If Alberta grew the best winter wheat Saskatchewan and Manitoba would have 
the advantage? 

A. We don’t know, and they have only recently sprung into importance as a winter 
wheat farming country, only two years ago they began to export, although they have 
been growing it six or seven years. It has now become a factor in the wheat shipment, 
so much so, that an inspector has been appointed in Calgary. We will follow suit. 
Manitoba is growing it, and it is growing splendidly. 

Q. There would be no harm in calling it Alberta Red, and the others could come 
up to the standard? 

A. Waht would you call Manitoba? 

Q. Whichever grade it belongs to. 

4. It should have the same name. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. You have not data enough to squabble over a name? 
A. Well, the witness for Alberta can speak for himself. 
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Q. Will there be different grades of it? 

A. Yes, one, two or three, Red and White—six grades. 

I think that is all the evidence I wish to bring before the committee. I might say, 
in conclusion, that the extreme modesty of our requests is owing to the fact that we 
believe that a commission will be appointed when out a case for it. We believe we 
have made out a ease for it. We believe the evidence has convinced you that a com- 
mission should be granted. That is the reason why our present requests have been so 
modest. The finding of the commission will doubtless solve many of the questions 
referred to. 


Having read over the above transcript of my evidence, I find the same to be 
correct. 


W. R. MOTHERWELL, 


Provincial Minister of Agriculture, Saskatchewan. 


The CHAiRMAN.—We will ask Mr. J. S. Wood, of Oakville, Manitoba, represent- 
ing the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, to address us. 


Mr. J. S. Woop, Oakville, Man., called and addressed the committee, as follows :— 


I may say that I have been sent here by the Grain Growers’ Association of Mani- 
toba, and I suppose I am expected to give evidence of a commission of inquiry, I will 
take up and discuss the matter. But before doing so, there may be one or two points 
in the evidence of the other witnesses that I might be permitted to refer to. 

In the first place, the other delegates all forgot, I think, one change we 
want made, I do not know whether it should be be made by a change in the 
regulations or in the Act. It is that the inspector should be instructed to stamp 
each certificate with the weight per measured bushel so that the farmer might 
know the quality of the wheat he is raising. I think we would be all surprised if we 
found just how heavy our wheat is. The standard bushel is sixty pounds, but I have 
no doubt we raise wheat of sixty to sixty-four pounds. I think it would be an encour- 
agement to the farmers to let them know the weight per measured bushel of the ears 
as they go forward. This was intended as one of our requests, but I believe the pre- 
vious speakers forgot to mention it. 


Mr. MoruerweE.u.—Yes, I forget that. 


Wirness.—Then, at the risk of repeating, I would like to answer a question put by 
Mr. Fisher with regard to the plumpness of No. 1 Hard Wheat. Now, we know this, 
at least those of us that have been here a long time know, that plumpness and colour do 
not go together. In order to get plumpness the grain must be ripe, and you lose your 
colour. And in order to get the colour in No. 1 Hard Wheat you have to cut green, 
and then you will not have the plumpness. You take your choice. You can either have 
plumpness or colour. If you want the colour which indicates the gluten, you have got 
to cut the wheat a little on the green side and get a beautiful amber colour. Mr, Fisher 
asked if that would affect the quality of the wheat. It would not affect it for tempering 
soft varieties, but it might, if you ground that wheat altogether as a whole wheat. The 
buyers don’t care whether wheat is particularly plump or not, provided they get that 
amber colour which indicates the presence of gluten. 
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I might say a word or two with regard to No. 1 Hard. Do not suppose that the 
amount of No. 1 Hard that is inspected indicates the amount of No. 1 Hard that is 
raised, because the amount of No. 1 Hard that is inspected goes forward while the 
farmers are loading cars from the loading platforms. While we are sending forward 
our wheat in car lots, the elevators are filling up, and when the rush of farmer’s cars 
is over then then the elevators begin to empty and you will then find tht scarcely a 
ear goes forward that is called 1 Hard. » 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoriag: 


Q. It is mixed in the elevators ? 
A. Yes, along the line. While the farmers are loading direct into the cars. The 
elevators are buying and mixing. 


By Mr. Fisher : 


Q. The elevator men mix for the purpose of grading up poor wheat ? 

A. Yes, and they make money out of it. They buy all the 1 Hard they can get and 
at the 1 Northern price. They say to a farmer, ‘ You have got so little of it, it is not 
worth while,’ and they buy it at the 1 Northern price, and they make just the difference 
between the price of 1 Hard and 1 Northern, besides their ordinary profits. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Why do they put it into the elevator and not into the car ? 
A. Every one cannot get cars when wanted. Some do put it in cars, others use 
the elevators, in which ease it is mixed with No. 2 Northern to make No. 1 Northern. 
Q. Hasn’t it to be inspected before it goes into the elevator ? 
A. You cannot inspect it at every little elevator throughout the country. Who 
would inspect it 2 The buyer says, ‘It is my wheat, I can do what I like with it.’ 
Q. Where is the grain inspected ? : 
A. At Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Knowles : 


Q. But say places Jike Indian Head, is there not enough competition there to make 
them—— 

A. No, there is no such thing as competition. Do you know that the prices for all 
these elevators at Indian Head and other points are sent out by one man in Winnipeg, 
and the operators do not dare increase it. They are disciplined if they do. 

Q. But the farmers’ elevators buy wheat, they are not in the combination surely ? 

A. I do not know. We have not got one at Ooakyille. 


By Mr. Staples : 


Q. Do not the farmer’s elevators have buyers, I think they buy like ordinary com- 
peting elevators and appoint their own manager? 

A. The age of competition is past in the matter of wheat. Now, as Mr. Mother- 
well said, we do not think we are asking for all we need, we will probably need some- 
thing more, but’it is a bad thing to ask for anything before it is quite certain what 
you want, or until you are satisfied with the facts. It is a bad thing to disturb the 
existing conditions of things until you are quite sure of your ground, but these things 
that we have mentioned, we need for this year’s crop, and we think that as they are 
not of a contentious character, that you ought to put them through at this session. 
After we have got that commission, we will probably find out that the conditions are 
such that we will need further legislation, and we hope that you will meet us then in 
the same spirit. We are not foolish enough to believe that by changing the name of a 
eommodity you are going to make it more valuable. A commodity has to be sold by 
its intrinsic value, and therefore that makes us all the more ready to wait and be satis- 
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fied with these small changes that we are asking for, until we are quite sure of what 
further changes we do need. At the same time we have got to meet the contention of 
tho farmers who take the wheat across the line. They take the wheat across the line 
and they are given a grade higher, and not only that, but they get 10 cents a bushel 
more, and that to them is the most important thing. They say there is something 
wrong, and they have been blaming the grades. They say if it is not the grade, what 
is it? That is just what we ask you, if it is not the grade, what is it? That is the 
reason we want a commission. If it is not the grades, there is some artificial con- 
dition facing us. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Perhaps this man in Winnipeg who fixes the prices, does not fix the price just 
right ¢ ' 
A. Perhaps not. At any rate, the farmers have had this argument, they say, we 
thought we had the best wheat in the world. It goes, some of it through Fort William, 
and we get a certain price for it. Some of it goes through the United States, and we 
get a higher price. Now, it meets again at Liverpool, and how is it ? It is supposed 
to go to the same market, and it is very strange that the Americans can pay more and 
still face us on the other side of the water. There is something wrong somewhere 
and we want to find out where it is. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Is that wheat sold in the United States sold in bond? 

A. Some of it is sold at 10 cents more, is sold in bond to Europe, and it has to be 
exported from the United States, or it has to pay the duty. 

Q. Do you think it pays the duty? 


A. I do not know, I think the duty is 25 cents a bushel this way, and I suppose it © 


would be about the same the other way; that added to the price they pay the Canadian 
farmer would make it very expensive. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. There was not very much more than 200,000 bushels from the States last year 
of any kind? 
A. I do not know, that is the condition at any rate. 


By Mr. Knowles: 


Q. Have not the six mills at Minneapolis something to do with increasing the 
price on the other side? 

A. Probably they do, at the beginning of the season, but after the exportation be- 
gins I do not see how they can. At the beginning of the season they probably would 
have great influence on the market. Now, we take great pains in growing our wheat, 
we prepare our land the best way we know how. We have been instructed about the 
selection of seed, and we have selected our seed, and go to a great deal of trouble and 
expense, we treat our seed so as to avoid smut, and we want to raise the best possible 
grade of wheat. We want to put it on the market in the best possible condition, and we 
want to get the best possible price for it. Now we think the government should help 
us in doing that. We want it to reach the consumer in its purity. With regard to 
this commission, if it is granted, it is a very important question as to the personnel of 
it. We do not think that anybody should be placed on that commission of whom it 
could be considered in any way, that their interests were antagonistic to the interests 
of the producers, for we think this is a producer’s question. This is a matter between 
us and our customers. We are as anxious as any manufacturer or anybody else, to 
produce goods, and we do not consider the conditions with regard to other people at 
all, except those of the man that is going to use these goods. The manufacturer bends 
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all his energies to produce the goods demanded by his customers. He wants to please 
his customers, that is the position the manufacturer takes, and that is just what we 
want to do ourselves.. We want to please our customer, and to see that he gets what he 
wants. That is what we want this commission for. A great many people talk about 
the vested interests of the middleman, we take this position, or at least I do, that the 
middleman, no matter what line of life he is in, he has just the right to exist as such 
that his usefulness gives him. If he is useful, his services will be required, if he is not 
useful, why he has got to look out for himself. Now that is the way in all merchandise, 
that is the way the manufacturers do. They do not let the middleman dictate to them 
as to how they shall conduct their business. They say, we will handle our own business, 
we will cater to the wants of our customers, and we will find a way of getting the goods 
to our customers. We have had very bitter experience with these elevator men or middle- 
men, I do not know whether you will care to hear any of it or not, but I will just tell you 
this, that the government, I was going to say, made us the wards of the elevator men 
for eighteen years; perhaps I should modify that and say they allowed us to be made 
the wards of the elevator men, by the railways, for eighteen years by not allowing us to 
ship our own wheat. We know them ; they were severe foster parents indeed ; we 
did not have a very good time. They took charge of our crop and they saw to it, that 
we did not get any too much money in any one year lest we should spend it foolishly, 
or possibly they were afraid, that we would become proud and arrogant by the acces- 
sion of sudden wealth, so that they looked after us well in that particular. I could tell 
you of hardships where they used to beat us in the grades, the price and the weight. I 
could tell you a good many anecdotes of what happened; and some of these things 
are happening yet, and we think we should have a chance now of getting to the bottom 
of it. We want to find out where the difficulties are and if there is ‘a nigger in the 
fence’ to hunt him out. 


By Mr. Lewis : 


Q. Would you have the consumers on that Commission? 

A. I would not object to a consumer. He is interested, and we are anxious to give 
to the consumer the article he wants and is anxious to get the artcle that we have 
to dispose of. 

Q. What would you suggest as to the commission now ? 

A. I would suggest that it be composed mostly of producers. I would not 
object to one consumer on the Commission. I would not have a middle man there in 
the capacity of secretary or any other capacity. It is not his business. He will get his 
cent a bushel in any case. That is what I would suggest. Another thing—you will 
acknowledge there is an agitation in Manitoba—I suppose you want to allay that agi- 
tation. ‘That commission will either prove to the people that they have a grievance— 
in that case we will try to get it rectified—or it will prove that they have no grievance, 
and the agitation*will cease. In either case, if we have a commission in which the pro- 
ducers have confidence they will be satisfied with the results. You know the time was 
when the banks took hand against us, and the Boards of Trade, and soid , ‘ Don’t let 
the farmers load cars over a platform. We banks have an interest in the elevator that 
must be protected. Our security would be endangered. The farmers must be made to 
use these elevators.’ What do we care whether their security is good or not. An eleva- 
tor is worth about as much as one quarter section of land, and they would condemn 
forty or fifty or a hundred men to deal with them that the owner should get a living 
that he had not earned. Now, the banks ask for our trade. They begin to think there 
is something in the farmer after all. We are not asking for very much. We would be 
satisfied with very little now. But if we find it necessary to ask for more legislation in 
the future we will not be afraid to apply for it. We think that the government, as Mr. 
Motherwell has said, should take the same pains to see that our wheat gets to the Old 
Country that it does with regard to other farm products. They would be doing us as 
well as the country a benefit. If we don’t get the Commission now you will hear from 
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us-again. I do not suppose they will send us back again if we do not get it. They 
will send you some one else and you will keep hearing from them, because the people 
there, after fighting a losing game for eighteen years, won out and they are not easily 
discouraged. Somebody will come back. If there is any question, I may be able to 
answer it. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. What suggestion would you make with regard to the facilities for evading the 
putting of your wheat through the elevator, which you claim is done to such an 
extent ? 

A. When I put my wheat into an elevator and see it go down through the bottom 
of that hopper, I heave a sigh and wonder what I am going to get out. I will tell you 
just what we do: we use the loading platform, and if we have not enough at the end 
of the crop to make up a car, we join together and make it up. 

Q. Do you find these platforms are adequate to the necessities ¢ 

A. Well, not quit adequate, because the men at a distance find it difficult to use them 
unless they have a little granary adjacent to the town. There is no storage there. 
It is all right for me; I am only three miles away. The general platforms are not 
large enough. The warehouse commissioner should have them made larger. 

Q. I am speaking of the platform. Would it not be better for the farmers if the 
platform was wide enough to back a wagon right up to the car? 

A. It would be much better and easier to handle the wheat, but you stop another 
man from passing to his own ear. 

Q. You can drive from both ends of the platform ? 

A. Yes. It would be much better if could work it that way, certainly. 


By Mr. Clements: 


Q. Is there very much complaint in Winnipeg against the inspection given there 
to the ordinary farmer who is shipping cars through 4 

A. I have no complaint of the inspection at all. 

Q. Is it not too severe? 

A. Well, sometimes I think it is a little tog severe, because, as Mr. Horn said 
yeserday, everybody thinks he grows good wheat. But if we think the inspection has 
been too severe, we can ask for a reinspection. This, I understand, comes under Mr. 
Horn’s own notice, and if he says it is all right we are satisfied, because we have 
implicit confidence in him. 

Q. Is it inspected any place else? 

A. If the car has gone past Winnipeg when we ask for it, it is inspected again 
at Fort William. 

Q. I was raising wheat in Manitoba myself two years ago. I had something like 
4,000 bushels shipped, and I knew that if I had that grade of wheat in Ontario, it 
would get a good price. I thought it was an Al sample of wheat, byt I thought I was 
not going to have any wheat left when they got through the different inspections. 

A. We don’t find any fault with Mr. Horn’s inspection. We think it is very 
fair. 

Q. I have nothing to say against him. I was just wondering if there was any 
similar complaint. I am not a judge of wheat. 

A. It is likely that someone will be disappointed, nobody pleases everyone. But 
[ think we are satisfied that things are done on the square with regard to inspection, 
and if we are not to have redress and get reinspection, and if we are not statisfied, then 
it goes to the Survey Board. 


Having read over the above transcript of my evidence, TI find the same to be 


correct. . J. 8S. WOOD, 


Delegate, Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association. 
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The CHamman.—We will now be pleased to hear from Mr. Fletcher, of Alberta, 
a member of the Farmers’ Association there. 


Mr. Josuua Fuercuer, Strathcona, representing the Farmers’ Association, of 
Alberta, called, responded to as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, the question that we will bring be- 
fore you in responding to the summons to send a representative of the Alberta 
Farmers’ Association will not involve very many technical points, as we have heard 
discussed here yesterday and to-day, because our question is a practical one, and it is 
only the rudiments of the case that we will present to you. The cases which you have 
heard involve a great many technical points which have strained your patience, but I will 
not incur your reproaches and will make it plain, because it is a more simple question. 
Before taking it up I would like to say that the Alberta Farmers’ Association will sup- 
port very strongly Mr. Motherwell’s suggestion re the Survey Board. I refer also to 
his suggestion for a Commission, but particularly to the Survey Board, and the ecompo- 
sition of that Survey Board would, I think, meet with your approval. It is only recently, 
in fact last year, that Alberta became known as a wheat-growing country. Our coun- 
try practically started its history last September. We started everything on a new 
basis when we got the new provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan organized. Since 
that time, and previvous to that time, settlers had been coming in very, very fast. The 
west had been branching out in every direction, and development and everything else 
in that country has been remarkable. It has made new conditions for us to deal with, 
and we are right face to face with the question of a surplus of good Winter wheat to be 
disposed of which we have never had in the past. This Manitoba Grain Act is a very 
good piece of legislation and served its purpose very well, but just like other Acts it was 
made when the country was smaller and now it doesn’t fit in with the wants of the coun- 
try. Very largely it goes into the question of railway facilities, and goes into the ques- 
tion of the accommodation which shall be given to farmers, to the elevator men, and to 
every person else in connection with the transportation of grain. But if it has gone 
into the question and provided for it very fully, the measure as the Act was passed and 
assented to on July 7, 1900, it was amended in 1903, and there is a clause in section 
61 of that amendment, which reads as follows :— 

‘The provisions of this Act as to the distribution of cars shall not apply to the 
shipment of grain which is consigned to a point west of the boundary between British 
Columbia and the North-west Territory.’ 

Now, Gentlemen, we must find a western market. If we go to the eastern market 
we have too long a distance, and we ultimately aim at Liverpool markets, which is the 
world’s market for the grain shipped east. We take Fort William, and that may be a 
great transport at one point, but it is not the ultimate point, it is not the point of con- 
sumption. So, if we continue to ship our grain east, we come in direct competition with 
all the rest of eastern Canada, not only for the supply of grain in the world’s market, 
but we compete with you in the use of the rolling stock of the railways, and we com- 
pete with you for the use of the road. Now, Gentlemen, we might perhaps propose, even 
for patriotic reasons, if for no other, but we propose to turn our attention west, to 
British Columbia. I have lived there since I was a boy, and I know British Columbia 
is not an agricultural country ; it is a country rich in minerals, rich in timber, rich 
in fish, but the agricultural portion of British Columbia is comparatively small and at 
the present time a large portion of the foodstufts of British Columbia is brought in 
from Washington, Oregon and California. We propose to capture a fair share of that 
market, and if we have any surplus in Alberta, after we have supplied the British Co- 
lumbia market, we have new markets in Japan and China, which stand almost without 
a limit. It is but right that you should give us the market we ask for. We believe 
there will be no opposition whatever to doing so after we have drawn your attention 
to this matter. for the reason that there will be no competition with other British pro- 
vinees. We will go into competition with the western American States in the markets 
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of China and Japan, and if for no other than patriotic reasons you should help us in 
this matter. We want this particular clause amended in such a way that farmers and 
others shipping west from points in Alberta will get the same consideration to 
the distribution of ears as is accorded to shippers who ship grain to the east. With- 
out’ any argument I believe this will be conceded to us. 

Now, Sir, passing along to the grading of our Winter wheat, as you know, 
the grading of Canadian wheat is divided into two inspectorates: the eastern 
inspectorate covers all that portion of Canada east of Port Arthur. The Mani- 
toba grain inspection covers all of Canada west of Port Arthur, including the 
Pacific Province of British Columbia. Well, we have the Act here, and it 
provides in clause 88 that the grade of grain should be as follows : and it goes on 
with spring wheat, winter wheat, Indian corn, oats, goose wheat, and other par- 
ticular kinds of grain. Then it goes on with section 89, which says this : ‘ The follow- 
ing grades apply only to grain grown in the Manitoba division and in respect to the 
several kinds of grain specified, shall so apply to. the exclusion of the grades defined in 
section 88.’ That is, it excludes the classification of winter wheat in the western 
inspection division. That is going on the assumption that we have no such thing as 
winter wheat in Alberta, but it is not true to-day. Now, we believe that we are en- 
titled to ask for separate classification for our winter wheat. We have grown it, and 
comparisons are sometimes odious, but without making comparisons and without mak- 
ing comparison with Manitoba in particular, we have had very flattering letters and 
statements from Liverpool as to the quality of our wheat, and I will ask Dr. McIntyre 
to show you the samples which we have. We have wheat which has proved itself equal 
to Manitoba 1 Hard, but it has its name to make, yet, and we have asked, as Mr. 
Motherwell has intimated to you, that we be granted a special classification for this 
winter wheat, calling it the Alberta Red or White Winter Wheat, grading down to the 
lower grades. I think that the exception which has been taken to that recognition, and 
I think the one which will be taken to it is that we are perhaps a little selfish in asking 
that the name Alberta be used. The only reason that we are justifying this is that we 
are not coming into competition with Manitoba, Saskatchewan, or any other eastern 
provinces. We are taking our wheat to an entirely new country, to China and Japan, 
and we propose to take it there, where our name has to be made, and the market has to 
be developed, up to whatever we may make it. We believe there is a great deal in a 
name, and we believe that our own people would take a pride in the name, and that 
the name of Alberta would be of considerable assistance to us in the matter. But at 
the same time you have, Gentlemen, here from the other centres of the wheat district of 
Alberta, Mr. Grier, and if the growers are not disposed to maintain the desire which I 
have expressed, to retain that word ‘ Alberta’ I would endorse whatever view Mr. Grier 
would take of the matter. Because I come from the northern part of the province, 
and I believe that in that matter I would think that Mr. Grier should be given the pre- 
ference over myself so that I would agree to whatever he said in the matter, but in 
another sense I agree with Mr. Motherwell and appreciate the idea of all going together 
and working for one harmonious purpose. 

Now, gentlemen, there is one thing, I believe that we are not asking any favour of 
you; we are only asking fair justice. In these two requests we are not asking any- 
thing that will conflict with your interests. we are just asking recognition, that is all. 
We would ask you one favour, that is to urge on the government the necessity of giv- 
ing us terminal facilities on the Pacific coast, something similar to what there is now 
at Fort William. ‘That will give us some means of working up a new trade with Japan 
and China. We believe that the Department of the Interior and those in authority 
will say that it is a very reasonable request. Tt will be for the good of the whole 
people of Canada, for all the other provinces, and not bring us into contest with any 

ou. 
of S have a communication from Mr. Barker, the secretary of our Alberta Farmers’ 
Association at Cardston, and I believe he states the whole thing very plainly. It will 
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not take many minutes to read it to you and then I am done. Mr. E. N. Barker, 
Cardston, writes :— 


‘Report on grain shipping from the Cardston district in Southern Alberta, in the 
year of 1905-06 :— 


‘The year of 1905 may be said, as far as this locality is concerned, to have been 
the first year that a grain market was established for the benefit of the farmers in the 
district. Many of the settlers are from the States and some from other foreign coun- 
tries. The regulations as to shipping grain were new to these settlers, who during the 
season did not master the technical details required under the Manitoba Grain Act 
and the Dominion Inspection Act. The information, which turns out to be very much 
involved, could only be obtained at great distances and there was no one in Alberta 
that knew the rules or could teach the farmers. 

Judging by the experience of the years gone by, our first experience in shipping 
wheat, these Acts will not apply to the best advancement of wheat-growing interests 
in Southern Alberta. In the first place, our staple crop is winter wheat, which, we 
understand when going east is not graded by the Manitoba grades, but by the Ontario 
winter wheat grades. It is pretty effectually proved that Alberta winter wheat is in a 
class by itself, and that the milling qualities of this grain require that a particular 
grade should be established for Alberta winter wheat, for it will then be purchased by 
those desiring it as such. The winter wheat known as Alberta Red, is descended 
mostly from the varieties known as Turkey Red imported from Kansas. This wheat 
improved in Southern Alberta, and it seems safe to prophesy that red wheat in Alberta 
will attain a perfection unheard of heretofore. This grain gains in colour, size, 
weight and quality when grown in Alberta soil. Therefore, we think that we are 
entitled to a separate grading so that the farmers can obtain top prices for their par- 
ticular class of wheat and can thus find markets for this Red wheat which, as we are 
advised by experts in America as well as in England, will bring the top price in the 
market. The supply of good, red, hard wheat never exceeds the demand, though the 
supply of white may. 

“At present Alberta Red wheat is never graded locally above No. 1 Northern. 
This grading, by the Dominion Act, calls for a certain proportion of Red Fife, a spring 
wheat, and not the variety grown upon our soil. Alberta Red winter wheat is a hard 
wheat, but is at present graded, east, by grades instituted for soft wheat, z.e., when our 
wheat goes east it is graded by Ontario standards, though locally as No. 1 Northern 
or Hard, the best Alberta Red Winter wheat will weigh 65 to 66 lbs. per bushel and 
should be able on its own quality to stand as a grade of its own, it has to be mixed, or 
ought to be mixed, with Red Fife Spring wheat to be graded as any of the hard wheats 
by the Manitoba standards. Alberta Red Winter wheat, which has sold in the Liver- 
pool markets at a higher price than even No. 1 Hard, should, we think, have a grade 
of its own by which it would be known on the world’s market, and could be obtained 
by those desiring it, the grade would soon be known in the world’s market, and the 
farmer is entitled to his profit for producing a first-class article. 

“At the present time the only outlet for Alberta wheat is supposed to be the east. 
Our first season of exporting wheat, viz., last year, was a campaign of education for 
us. The prices paid by local elevators and others for Alberta Red Winter wheat were 
usually about 50 cents per bushel below, much of it going below, though hard wheat 
and said to be second to none, worth at Fort William, if graded as hard wheat, 80 to 
83 cents per bushel... There are several reason assigned for these low prices, the first 
being that the cost of freight per 100 lbs. to Fort William from Cardston was 34 cents. 
According to present regulations wheat, not consumed at home, must go east, for there 
is no legislation or Inspection Act covering the sending of wheat west. There is no 
Inspection Act applying to wheat going from the western province of Alberta to its 
logical and nearest market, or possible market, still further west en route for China 
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Q. Is there anything to prevent it going there ? 

A. We have no terminal facilities on the Pacifie coast, and we don’t get the same 
recognition in the distribution of cars. The report goes on : 

‘The surplus wheat in Alberta, according to present regulations “ must” go east, 
although the journey is longer and the expense prohibitive to the farmer who grows it. 
This being the case, buyers of wheat in Southern Alberta deduct the price of the freight 
to Fort William from every bushel of wheat bought from the farmer in Southern 
Alberta, whether the wheat is ground at home or sold to the incoming farmer for seed 
at a great advance. Thus, though wheat may be quoted in Winnipeg, t.e., No. 1 North- 
ern, at 78 cents per bushel, or a little lower, about one-third of the value of the wheat 
when leaving the farmer’s hands in Southern Alberta is deducted for freight to Fort 
William, because wheat “must” go that way. As a matter of fact not over 200,000 
bushels went east the past season, but if we had a large crop that is the legal route. 
The question is being asked who pocketed the freight deducted for the journey to Fort 
William, and the grain was only graded by local men without any supervision whatso- 
ever. With an inspector at Calgary,’ 

We have an inspector at Calgary now : 

‘Lethbridge or Medicine Hat, and wheat a merchantable commodity with a recog- 
nized grade, able to go either cast or west, the-Alberta farmer would, in many cases, be 
at least 33 per cent better_off. The present method does not fit Alberta conditions, dis- 
courages the farmers, especially the new arrivals, and on some of the branch lines, 
for instance, the one from Lethbridge to Cardston where the freight rate on wheat is 
now 10 cents per 100 lbs., keeps out the settler, lowers the price of land, and keeps dis- 
tricts at a standstill. So that the farmers in this part of Alberta, for instance, some 
of whom took up homesteads as early as 1884, are the greatest sufferers by present con- 
ditions. These men by their work in the past made the name of Alberta resound as a 
winter wheat country, but are now looking on while others reap the fruits of their 
pioneering and their early work and enterprise. We need a separate grade for our 
wheat as well as channels by which the farmer can ship in any direction and by which 
he can get the best prices in any manner that will serve him the best. The wheat if 
shipped abroad is paid for here and the money stays. It matters not to Canada what 
country it goes to when shipped for export, when sent over the nearest route the greater 
the price paid to the grower. 

‘ Another reason for our poor prices for wheat is that the present conditions tend 
to monopoly by restricting the shipping of wheat from Alberta to one channel, where 
the grading is done by methods that do not fit the conditions of all the wheat that 
passes down this channel. The present dilemma in our case could probably not have 
been foreseen. The shipping of some wheat west as well as east would also lessen the 
danger of congestion of traffic when so much is being moved at one time, especially in 
the fall. 

‘The present tendency, owing to adverse conditions in this section, is for the 
farmer to leave wheat-growing alone, or to go into it carefully, the development not 
keeping pace with that of other parts of the West or the capacity of the country. Some 
are still keeping to stock-raising, or are moving out, for feed is not as plentiful and 
freight rates on stock very high. Under the present system much of the good red 
winter wheat of Southern Alberta has been sold at 45 cents per bushel or even lower, 
51 cents being about the best price. Should wheat by reason of large crops in all parts 
of the world, descend in price, so that 50 cents was the price of the best in the East, 
the farmer in this district, if not able to ship West would be selling his wheat, No. 1 
Hard Red Winter, Wheat at 20 to 22 cents per bushel and some of it lower. The lower 
grades would not pay for the cultivation. The result of such prices would lead to an 
exodus from Southern Alberta, or the cessation of the growing of wheat with stag- 
nation in every line of business and arrest of the incoming settler. Dakota farmers are 
filling up our country East of here, but few are yet aware of the conditions that affect 
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the grain trade. Those that learn before buying land go elsewhere or go back to the 
States. This particular locality receives no new settlers owing to the adverse condi- 
tions and high local freight rates. 

‘It seems to farmers in this locality that their wheat is inspected too far from the 
point where it is grown and by those that have to inspect it by methods organized for 
different conditions. At present there is no distinct method of grading grain that 
apphes to Alberta winter wheat, which is, by present legislation, forced to go one way 
and then graded by the inspector as a different product to what it really is and by a 
standard created for a province two thousand miles away. There is one word that ex- 
presses the situation of the grain trade in this part of Southern Alberta, viz., “ chaos.” 

“The farmer has no grade to work upon and the elevator owners are in the same 
plight. The same wheat may be hard when shipped, graded as soft further on, and then 
again sold as hard on the other side of the Atlantic. The only one that profits by this 
variation is the dealer. 

‘Wheat grown in Southern Alberta in 1905 was worth more money in Northern 
Alberta than in the place where it was grown. In Liverpool it brought a better price 
than when sold anywhere else outside of Alberta, but if the wheat trade of Alberta was 
placed upon a basis of its own and the wheat shipped to the West as required, the 
farmer would be more independent and would obtain his own price. Wheat growing in 
this locality with no standard grades and under present conditions will not develop as 
it ought. If it were possible to establish a grain exchange at Calgary for Alberta wheat 
it would greatly add to the profits of the farmer. A carload of wheat, if regulations are 
made to suit local conditions, could then be ordered East or West, as present an order 
to send a car East overrides an order to send a car West. When our wheat goes into a 
terminal elevator, 7.c., east “ we are assured that it is graded correctly,” 7.c., No. 1 Hard 
winter wheat is graded as Ontario winter wheat (soft). 

“Mr. Campbell, manager of the Dowelling Milling Company, in Liverpool, paid 
4 cents above the price of No. 1 Northern for Alberta Red Winter Wheat, 7.e., 1 cent 
above No. 1 Hard, yet most of the winter wheat that went east was graded as soft 
Ontario, the farmer losing the difference, the dealer who picked this up cheap, it is sup- 
posed, obtained the top price from the Liverpool buyer. The local prices for Alberta 
grades of wheat given to us by Calgary mills, on May 15, 1906, were for good Turkey 
Red, 75 cents per bushel, —that is what we want called Alberta Red. ‘No 1 Northern 
Spring Wheat, 60 cents ; No. 2 ditto, 58 cents ; No. 1 White, 54 cents ; No. 2 White, 
52 cents. By this measure, the best Red Winter Wheat sent from here to be graded 
at Fort William, as we understand it, would be worth 22 cents per bushel less than in 
Calgary with the freight still to deduct. 

‘The present Act from which our wheat is supposed to take its grade is the Do- 
minion Inspection Act which has no provisions for Hard Winter wheat. Section 88 is 
supposed to govern our conditions but applies to Manitoba entirely. The inspectors in 
Manitoba would welcome a change to a separate grade for Alberta wheats and are 
fully aware of the unsatisfactory state of affairs. Should a terminal elevator be de- 
clared at Vancouver it would be a great boon to Alberta farmers, enabling them to ship 
East or West. And to still further perfect the system, grades for Alberta wheat should 
be created so that when the wheat has been inspected it could go either East or West, 
the same grade being in force hoth ways or all over the world. The farmer can then 
ship where he likes with the chance of evading pools or monopolies and a higher price 
would prevail, the difference in price in “one” season making an enormous difference 
to the prosperity of the country. At present the farmer in Alberta is the victim of 
uncertain conditions with no solid plank to stand upon and no standard to go by. The 
laws at present in force governing the inspection and shipping of wheat from Alberta 
are no help to the farmer. Only a very small area in comparison to the whole available, 
is being cultivated. If the cultivation of wheat increases the injustice to the farmer 
in Alberta under present conditions will be multiplied with every acre broken, to enor- 
mous proportions, or failure to change these conditions will seriously hamper the ulti- 
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mate development of the Province. Wheat in Alberta is inspected and graded by the 
buyer, who pays what he likes, the farmer takes what he can get. 


(Sgd.) E. N. BARKER, 
“Secretary Treasurer, Cardston District Branch, 
‘Alberta Farmers’ Association.’ 


There is just one more case I would like to read to you, that is a letter to show 
that we have great possibilities in the Orient for development of a new trade. 
This is a letter written to the Department of Agriculture at Edmonton, from the 
Dominion Commercial Agent in Yokohama, Japan. 


COMMERCIAL AGENCY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA. 
No. 15 Bunp, Room B, 
YornouaMa, April 19, 1906. 


Dear Sir,—The hope of the Canadian flour trade as far as this market 1s con- 
cerned, and indeed the whole Orient, must depend largely upon your province, together 
with what may be produced in British Columbia. Under existing circumstances, I 


do not expect that a large trade could be done in heavy products from the country East — 


of you towards Winnipeg, as the tendency of traffic from that part of the country 
would be to the Atlantic, and of course Eastern Canada and the Eastern States. 

We have heard a good deal about the success last year in the matter of growing 
fall wheat in your Province, and we have had estimates of the much greater quan- 
tities anticipated for this year. 

Mr. Kerr, of the Calgary Milling Co., and others interested, have been out here 
making a survey of this market and that of China, and have gone back to make 
extensive provision for the marketing of Alberta flour out here. They appeared to go 
home in a very sanguine mood, and it is to be hoped that their expectations will be 
more than realized. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sgda.) A. MacLEAN. 
By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. You have a grade of wheat there which you think is the best in the world, have 
you not? 

A. We think that, but I would not like to come here to Ottawa and say that.- 

Q. Would it not be better to call it Canada White, instead of Alberta White, as 
advertising the whole country ? I merely ask you your opinion on the matter ? 

A. I believe there is a great deal of reason in that suggestion, but I came here 
to represent the Alberta Farmers’ Association, and it was thoroughly impressed on 
my mind that we would have to have the word Alberta put in. But at the same time, 
when I came to Ottawa and saw the representatives from all over Canada, I may 
acknowledge the strength of the argument, yet I feel like yielding the point. 

Q. There was a point in that letter there that made me ask the question. That 
gentleman in Yokahama referred to Canadian wheat, he did not refer to Alberta or 
any other particular part of the Dominion? 

A. He expected a supply of wheat and flour from our province, that is the only 
point. 

Q. Yes, that is a point, but he speaks of Canadian wheat ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. We are here to represent the whole of Canada. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


JOSHUA FLETCHER, 
Delegate from the Alberta Farmers’ Association. 
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Mr. D. J. Grirr, Macleod, Southern Alberta, called, was examined as follows :— 


I have very little to say to the Committee, because I think most of the points have 
been very well covered, and I will not detain you very long. Of course the conditions 
in Alberta last year in connection with the sale.of winter wheat were not very good, 
because in taking No. 1 Northern as a grade, that is the grade for spring wheat, in 
selling Red Winter wheat the farmer was compelled to take from 2 to 4 cents a bushel 
tess than for No. 1 Northern, although they claimed, and I think justly, that it was 
better than No. 1 Northern. Of course it is graded by the elevator men, and it is 
bought by them. The man that raises it in large quantities and could ship it by the 
earload he avoided that, but the farmer there complained that the wheat was not 
graded properly, that it should be in a class by itself as winter wheat. I was speak- 
ing to Mr. Horn last evening in connection with it, of course it is graded as 1 Red 
Winter and 2 Red Winter. Then I see in regard to white there is one grade extra in 
white, ‘ Extra White,’ and I White and 2 White. But this Alberta Redfi as we eall it 
there is known all over Alberta as Alberta Red, and I do not see any reason why they 
should change the name now, I am particular about that part. We think it should be 
in a class by itself. Even the mills in Alberta are recognizing the value of that wheat 
now. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Do you ship much flour to British Columbia? 

A. Yes, there is considerable flour shipped from Alberta mills, from the Calgary 
mills, and a great deal of that wheat was ground by those mills in Alberta last year. 
There were about 200,000 bushels, about that, 215 cars shipped east, out of 700,000 bushels 
raised, there were only 200,000 shipped, and the rest was milled or sold for seed. Of 
course, the Cardston people are in a bad position apparently, they get rather less for 
their wheat than any other people in Alberta, because of their poor railway facilities; 
you hear the men at Cardston complain that they paid 10 cents a hundred for hauling 
their wheat 66 miles. 

Q. What railway runs to Cardston? 

A. The Alberta Irrigation Company’s railway. That is a railway subsidized 
by the government here, a colonization road, and it seems to me a very high price for 
a farmer to have to pay 10 cents a hundred for hauling his grain 66 miles. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. Has the acreage increased this year? 

A. Yes, it is increasing very rapidly and they are going into fall wheat very ex- 
tensively, particularly in Southern Alberta. The steam ploughs are at work all over 
that country now, breaking it up. 

Q. There is a report around that the fall wheat has been entirely destroyed by the 
amount of rain that has fallen? What is your opinion ¢ 

A. No, it has not been destroyed for lack of moisture, but there has been consider- 
able fall wheat injured there; but it has been injured by the fine weather in February. 
We had very fine weather in February when the thermomter went up as high as 80, 
and the fall wheat and everything else started to grow and we had a very considerable 
cold spell afterwards, with some snow and that froze the tender shoots of the fall grain. 

Q. Was the whole crop destroyed ? 

A. Only a portion of the crop, probably, it is pretty hard to judge, to the extent of 
30 per cent; in portions of the country that had any snow to protect the crop it was all 


a 


right. 
Q. Will that crop be a loss? 
A. No, immediately the land where the crop was killed was sown with spring 
wheat. For instance, a man that had some of it that came forward off the ground last 
year, they immediately drilled in fall wheat, on the same ground right on the stubble 
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without ploughing, and these men are going to have a good erop this year because 
they had the protection of the stubble, the snow drifting into it protected that crop 
from the frost. | 

Q. Then they will not have much loss? 

A. No. : 


By Mr. Herron : 


Q. That will come down to probably 50 per cent of the fall wheat, which will be 
harrowed in or disced in on the stubble without ploughing ? 

A. No. Of course, I do not think the farmers in shipping West ought to have the 
same facilities as they do for shipping East. 


y Mr Hughes : 


Q. Will that not come in time with the further development of the country? 

A. Yes, I suppose so. If a man wants to ship to British Columbia now I sup- 
pose he could do so. 

Q. Would it not pay to grind it and ship it ? 

A. I suppose that is the way most of it will be done. We have really no very great 
fault to find, more than we would like to see that wheat graded a little different from 
what it is. I understand it is graded on the basis of Ontario winter wheat, I do not 
think it is in that class at all. I think it is certainly in a class by itself, aa I think 
it should be put there. I do not know that I have anything further to say. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Are not the farmers of Southern Alberta, sahendine from present experiences, 
to cease growing Ontario winter wheat and turn entirely to Alberta Red ? 

A. Alberta Red is the one they grow there nearly altogether. They are growing 
white wheat, and I think it is very much harder than this Ontario wheat. 

Q. The reason I asked that was a conversation I had with a farmer from Southern 
Alberta last year. - 

A. Well, of course, I expect there will be some farmers to continue in Ontario 
wheat. It w ‘ill be a matter for themselves to consider whether winter wheat is better. 
The majority seem to be going into it. . 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. Might I ask you whether there has been any quantity of winter wheat grown in 
the northern part of Alberto about how far north? 

A. There were 689,000 bushels of winter wheat grown in Alberta last year, of 
which 40,000 were grown North of Red Deer and 650,000 South of Red Deer river. 

Q. How much of that South of Calgary ? 

A. A very large percentage of that. 

Q. I thought the bulk was grown South of Calgary? 

A. Yes, 75 per cent of it was grown South of Calgary. 


By Mr. Lewis : 


Q. Have you any estimate of the crop for this year, from what has been sown ? 

A. No, the acreage has been increased, but to what extent I do not know. It would 
be very hard to give an estimate—the country is settling up—unless a man went 
around. 

Q. What is your opinion in regard to the word “plump” in the description of No. 
1 Hard? 

A. I would not care to express an opinion. I think it has been pretty well dis- 
cussed by men with probably more experience in shipping wheat than I have, and I 
do not think that my opinon would really be worth anything. 
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- You expect your winter wheat in Alberta will go westward rather than east- 
war 

A. Well, I rather expect most of it will go West. It is a shorter haul and it is 
the natural market for it. 

Has any of it been sent West this year? 

Yes. s 
Into British Columbia ? 
Yes, has been for the past three years. 
. Is the market in British Columbia pretty good for it? 
. Yes, the market there of the millers. 
Are you aware of any having been exported westward to cross the Pacific? 
No, I do not think so. 
Are there any mills being established in Southern Alberta for the grinding 
of it 


PSO ee POPOPO 


Yes. , 
By the Chairman: 


Q. At what points? 

A. Well, there is one at Raymond, one in Cardston, one in Claresholm, and there 
will be one in Macleod this summer; they are arranging to build one there now. 

Q. Is the Calgary mill being increased ? 

A. Yes, they are building a new mill there of 1,000 barrels capacity. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Have you heard anything as to the quality of the flour? 

Well, yes. It is a very good flour manufactured by the mills there. 

Is it a strong flour, at all like No. 1 Northern flour? 

. Yes, the dealers there are selling the flour, and the people using it say it is as 
good eae as comes into the market. 


POPS 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned. 


Having read over-the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


DAVID J. GRIER. 


House or ComMMoNs, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 84, 
Thursday, June 14, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at ten o’clock a.m., the chairman, Mr. McKenzie, presiding. 


Mr. J. D. FLavetz, a Delegate of the executive of the Dominion Millers’ Associa- 
tion, called, addressed the committee as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, before making any remarks upon the subjects on 
which I am to speak to-day, I desire to make a personal explanation on behalf of the 
millers of Ontario. A mistaken impression seems to prevail among the members from 
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the North-west that whenever the millers come here we come in a spirit antagonistic 
to the farmers of the North-west. I believe it has been supposed that such a feeling 
exists. The impression is entirely erroneous. In the first place, we consider our 
interests are practically identical in our relation as between producer and consumer, 
and that what benefits them will benefit us. And, while we may sometimes differ as 
to the means by which our interests are to be maintained, we are here to-day not to 
oppose the farmers of Manitoba. Because, as a matter of fact, with the exception of 
one clause, it is our intention to endorse all the recommendations and requests that 
they have made. The one point on which we do not agree with them is with regard 
to the reduction of the percentage in the quantity of Manitoba Hard Fife wheat in the 
grade of No. 1 Hard. 

I believe we ought to be public-spirited enough, all over this Dominion, and what- 
ever may be our particular interest, not to regard this, as personal, but from a national 
standpoint. We have a valued asset in this Manitoba hard wheat, and whatever serious- 
ly affects that in the eyes of the world is too big a matter to be regarded from a merely 
local standpoint. Prior to the Act of 1899, the present Inspection Act, we had chang- 
ing standards every year. We have now a fixed standard from which the chief in- 
spector inspects the crop. But prior to that it had been changed every year according 
to how the crop ran. It was deemed advisable to raise the quantity of hard Fyfe 
wheat in the grade and to preclude any mixing or doctoring of the wheat to bring 
up the grade after inspection at Winnipeg. We were wholly in accord with that at 
the time and are now. We feel that the gentlemen here who have presented their views 
in a very candid manner, and in a very fair manner, are quite right in these and other 
questions. We believe they have made out a good ease for the elimination of the word 
‘plump.’ We are ready to admit that if the wheat weighs the amount desired, the 
question of whether it is plump or not makes very little material difference to the 
miller. While we may get a small additional yield because of there being fewer kernels 
in a given weight, we realize that plumpness may have a tendency to reduce the strength 
of the wheat. We are willing, therefore, to have word ‘plump’ eliminated. If 
there is an increase in the quantity of No. 1 Hard grade, we shall be benefited as 
much as are the farmers in the North-west. We agree also that the grade Extra No. 1 
Hard should be withdrawn from the standards, because none of the wheat has been able 
to pass that grade for years, and so this has become practically a dead letter. It is only 
a Nominal grade and ought to be abolished. In connection with the matter on which 
we differ with them, I think it will be evident to the committee that they have not put 
up a good case for the reduction of that 5 per cent. It has been six years in existence 
—six crops have been graded under these standards, and there is practically only one 
in which there is any difference of opinion and that is the crop which is now going 
through. Take the crops for 1900 and 1901, and there was no complaint to be made— 
there was a considerable percentage of No. 1 Hard. In 1902, in a twenty-three million- 
bushel crop there proved to be thirty-eight per cent No. 1 Hard. In 1903, owing to 
climatic conditions, it being an extremely wet season—unless the standard had been 
reduced even below seventy per cent they would practically have had none of that grade 
to offer. Therefore the season of 1908 is practically eliminated so far as the change 
they suggest was concerned. And the same applies to 1904. Owing to the rust, they 
would have had no No. 1 wheat—it was not a matter of 70 per cent or 75 per cent. So, 
the question is reduced to the crop of 1905. It struck me that the gentlemen repre- 
senting the contrary view to my own were simply representing the complaints of the 
farmers who were getting discouraged owing to the fact that for the last three years 
they have had no No. 1 Hard. It seemed to me, though they presented the case, they 
did not urge it very strongly, and I think that they were not altogether free from doubt 
in their own mind whether it was wise or not. I do not think that it would be wise» 
to degrade your standard practically on the complaint of one year. Certainly, you 
want to be sure, before you degrade it that you are on safe ground. I think it will be 
admitted by every representative and eyery farmer here that the better you live up to 
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the standard, and the more of a high grade you produce as a merchantable commodity 
the better for the country. As a matter of fact, this Inspection Act of 1899 has placed 
Canada in the premier position for growing the best milling wheat in the world. And 
I think you will admit that if you can make a fair percentage of the grade which has 
given us this position it will be better for the country. And it certainly would be more 
valuable from a milling standpoint. Now, Mr. Miller, in giving his evidence, ex- 
pressed a fear that I have suggested. He mentioned matters that would show that there 
was no necessity for this reduction, putting the case in this respect even more strongly 
than we millers could put in. He admitted that there was no reason why the land that 
produced No. 1 Hard in 1902 and before, could not produce the same wheat again under 
the same climatic conditions. We have also the evidence to the effect that scrub land, 
or even new land that was not scrub was more likely to grow piebald wheat, the softer 
variety of wheat that the millers do not want. We have also what has not been men- 
tioned very much—though it is an exceedingly important matter—and that is that the 
farmers are not careful enough about their seed. They have not seen to it that the 
wheat was pure and good enough to produce No. 1 Hard under the climatic conditions 
under which the crop must grow. The representatives of the North-west here have also 
made the statement—and I believe it can be backed up with the facts—that the quan- 
tity of No. 1 Hard, even last year, would have been materially increased, and would 
have caused that grade perhaps, to reach the position of a merchantable commodity 
from the millers’ standpoint and command a higher price and taken a fair percentage 
of the profits had they received ample justice from the interior elevators and the mix- 
ing elevators in Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do I understand that the proportion of No. 1 Hard in 1905 was 1-01 per 
cent ? 

A. Yes, that is what passed. But it could have been increased if farmers had 
been more careful with their seed, if not so much new land had been broken and if the 
elevators had given the farmers fair play. Therefore, I do not think the evidence be- 
fore the committee would warant them in reducing the standard because of last year’s 
experience. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. You say the elevators have not given the farmers fair-play. What did they do? 

A. It is clearly established, I am informed by their representative, that even when 
the farmers were furnishing what might have been graded as No. 1 Hard, it was taken 
at No. 1 Northern. We are told that the mixing elevators are responsible principally. 
We are told they found it to their advantage to mix it with the lower grades and let 
it go at No. 1 Northern. 

Q. Was that done deliberately, to grade up their wheat or through carelessness ? 

A. I think it was done deliberately, to grade up their wheat. I have no positive 


knowledge. 


By Mr. Crawford: 


Q. There can be no doubt about that? : 

A. No. We all know that people act from a selfish standpoint to benefit them- 
selves. I am in entire sympathy with the request made by Mr. Motherwell that a 
commission should be appointed to take evidence and consider these matters. We have 
been three years disappointed in getting No. 1 Hard wheat. These gentlemen pro- 
pose to take the easy way out of the difficulty, and think that by reducing the standard 
they are going to attain the end they seek. But it must be evident to all, that in 
bringing down the grade, while you may be benefited for a few months, the market will 
soon adjust itself to the new conditions and there would be no advantage to the indi- 
viduals, while, from the national standpoint we should lose a great deal. Nor do I 
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think I weaken my argument when I say that so far as the millers are concerned, it 
would injure us. I speak for the Ontario millers and for the smaller millers gen- 
erally, as well as for those in Great Britain and other countries where No. 1 Hard is 
used for milling purposes. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Can you give the amount of North-west wheat used by the Ontario millers 
last year or any year lately? 

A. I can only speak for my own firm. We used a lot last year, a half million 
bushels. I think we are not the smallest consumer. I have no means of getting at 
the exact amount used by all. I know that the amount is increasing. The millers 
are forced into that position because the farmers are abstaining from growing soft 
wheat, and besides the customers call for the flour made from the hard wheat. 


By Hon. Mr, Fisher: 


Q. Is it all used for mixing? 

A. No, we grind it pure. We compete with the Ogilvies and the Lake of the 
Woods people. And it is because of that we have a handicap upon us, for through 
their lines of elevators in the West they can get the wheat of their own grades, whereas, 
we depend on our purchases for No. 1 Hard, upon the elevators at Fort William. We 
grind the highest grade of wheat obtainable. If we can get No. 1 Hard we grind that; 
if not, we take the next best. 

Q. Is there not a large quantity of North-west wheat used to mix with Ontario 
wheat ? 

A. Yes, a large number of mills make what they call blended flour, and a large 
number of bakers are gradually learning to blend flour themselves and prefer to do so. 
Sometimes the pure Manitoba is ground and then blended with the pure Ontario. This 
matter affects us particularly, and it affects all eastern mills. If my contention is 
correct, if No. 1 Hard were obtainable in quantities, you can make all your arrange- 
ments for grinding and marketing. The larger mills in the West having elevators of 
their own and buying direct, it makes little difference to them what your standards 
are, for they are not dependent upon them. They can mix the wheat in their own 
bins and make it as high grade as they please. But we have to depend entirely upon 
what the elevators give us, and it is important that we should not be altogether reduced 
below what these western men with their own elevators can secure. Of course, the 
western men are entitled to the advantage they have by their wider organization, and, 
if they can get a regular supply of better wheat than we can get, they can make a better 
flour than can be made by us or by the millers in the Old Country. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. Do you mean that these western elevator men do not need to go through the 
inspection at Winnipeg ? 

A. They can have it inspected and put in a special bin, and in that way they can 
raise the grade as high as the crop will allow them to raise it. Practically we have 
been on the same basis for three years, because they have been unable to get No. 1 
Hard. 

Q. They buy from the farmers direct ? 

A. Yes. We buy after the inspection. It is for that reason that we are anxious 
the commission should retain the high standard and, if possible, do away with the mix- 
ing in Winnipeg and St. Boniface elevators before the vested interests there become 
too large. We belidve that the interests of the miller and the farmer in these matters 
is really identical. I would also like to introduce a point referred to by some of the 
gentlemen from the North-west. I think it is not a pomt involved in the Inspection 
Act itself, but that it could be dealt with by Order in Council, and so, if our position 
is right, there need be no delay about it. Mr. Horn, in inspecting, very properly es- 
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tablishes a certain dockage for grain to be cleaned—that is, he sends it forward to be 
cleaned at Fort William subject to a certain dockage for dirt. From the evidence of 
Mr. McCuaig and other gentlemen, it would appear that there is presumptive evidence 
for believing that the grain is not cleaned at the terminal elevator at Fort William. 
Positive instructions should be issued that this wheat should be put in a bin for clean- 
ing, and everything put in that bin shall be cleaned. But the evidence of these gentle- 
men goes to show that this is not done, and, for my part, I believe it is not done, for 
reason that we receive dirty grain from the North-west. This is an injury to the farmer 
of the North-west. When grain goes forward with Mr. Horn’s certificate attached, and 
reaches the Old Country, and it is not in clean condition when it reaches there, the 
effect is to spoil the reputation of our grain and so to reduce our prices. In the mean- 
time, the farmer who produced the wheat has been docked for dirt, and the only party 
to benefit is the terminal elevator that puts out this grain as clean wheat. 


By Mr. Fisher : 


Q. Do I understand you to say that the grain is passed on the understanding that 
it shall be cleaned at Fort William, and it is not cleaned ? 
A. That is my contention. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Could you not get over that by compelling them to give a certificate that it 
has been cleaned ? 

A. That could be done. The working out of this is a matter of detail. It is one 
of the subjects on which we agreed with the representatives of the farmers of the 
North-west. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. I think this could be dealt with by ministerial order ? 
A. That is what I understand. There is nothing in the Inspection Act, I believe, 
to prevent that. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. You say that grain sometimes reaches you from the terminal elevator, after in- 
spection, but in a condition to indicate that it has not been cleaned ? 

A. Yes. This is not casting any reflection on Mr. Horn, because he passes it, 
subject to dockage. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. I understood Mr. Horn to say that he watches it on the boat? e 

A. I do not know that he does. 

Q. That is, his man does ? 

A. Then, his system is not as good as having reinspected before it goes into the 
general bin. Going into the vessel, it is very eursorily examined, necessarily. Now, 
if I have made myself sufficiently clear I will drop the question of the percentage of 
Manitoba Hard and speak of the Alberta wheat. 


By Mr. Staples : 


Q. Before you take up that question, I would like to ask why it is that the spread 
between No. 2 Northern and No. 3 Northern is so great, especially in the beginning of 
the season ? 

A. For my part, I do not think the spread is enough. I prefer the No. 1 Northern 
with the spread. 
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Q. But according to the bulletin of the Experimental Farm, the commercial value 
did not show that there should be such a spread ? 

A. Well, I do not want to take the ammunition from some of the gentlemen who 
are to follow me. But, in my opinion, it is the No. 1 Northern we prefer. 

Q. Well, take this point : At the beginning of the season, for example, last season, 
the spread of No. 2 and No. 3 Northern was 8 cents. It has now settled down to about 
2% or 3 cents ? 

A. I think Mr. Spink intends to answer that question. Mr. Staples presented a 
sample of wheat in a glass vessel the day before yesterday, and seemed surprised that 
we should call it only No. 8 Northern. I have made inquiry about it and have spoken 
to Dr. Saunders. It is grown from Red Fyfe wheat. It is like an honest man who 
has become dishonest. I prefer ordinary No. 3 Northern for milling purposes to that 
wheat. It is similar to our spring wheat in Ontario which scarcely any miller in our 
section grinds, although ours is a spring wheat section. We do not grind it, but when 
we buy it we buy it for export. It is thick in the bran, not good in colour and weak in 
strength. Dr. Saunders tells me that I am correct about Mr. Staples’ sample as to its 
milling qualities, that he had tested it against the hard Fyfe and he kad found it de- 
ficient in gluten, and not a good milling wheat. He says it was grown from No. 1 Hard 
grain, on scrub land, near Neepawa. I think Mr. Horn would have been justified in 
putting it out as rejected wheat. 

Now, as to the Alberta wheat, I am surprised to find that Mr. Horn mentioned that 
the quality of No. 1 Red Alberta wheat inspected was only fifty cars, and I was sur- 
prised to find the mill I represent had ground two-fifths of that No. 1. We ground 
20,000 bushels of the Kansas Turkey Red No. 1 Alberta wheat, and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying before the gentlemen from Alberta that it is an excellent wheat. It 
has the same constituents as the Manitoba Hard in the amount of gluten. It is a good 
milling wheat. I have nothing to say as to how it shall be classed, but I will point out 
one danger that the farmers may fall into: They cannot grow soft wheat and make 
hard wheat out of it. Hard wheat is in a class by itself and should be so kept. If they 
are going to make a grade of another wheat, the identity of that wheat should be pre- 
served as carefuly as the identity of the Manitoba Red Fyfe wheat was preserved. 
Now, I do not wish to detain you longer, but I should be glad to.answer any questions. 


By Mr. Crawford : 


Q. You used the word ‘Turkey Red’? 
A. That is a name given by the Kansas people. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. It is not the same as the Ontario fall wheat ? 

A. No, it is a very hard wheat, and it ran this season 64 Ibs. to the measured 
bushel. 

Q. Is it not grown in Ontario ? 

A. In a limited way so far. We brought a carload from Kansas and gave it out 
to be grown. It stood the winter as well as our own wheat. We brought it in because 
we believed it would be a good milling wheat. We got 20,000 bushels from the North- 
west and it gave excellent results. 


By Hn. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. I understood there were a number of other varieties beside that known as 
‘Turkey Red’ ? 

A. No, it was all uniform. 

Q. These varieties come under different names, but they are practically similar? ? 

A. I do not know about that. Perhaps Mr. Greer can answer. The point is that 
you cannot get soft wheat and make hard out of it. 
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Q. What is the difference between these and No. 1 Northern? 
A. We paid 1 cent a bushel more for Turkey Red wheat than for No. 1 Northern. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Because you wanted to try it? 

A. Partly. And also, having seen it, and understanding its constituent elements, 
we wanted to get it and give it a fair test. 

Q. Do you think it would rank a little higher in value? 

A. Not higher than No. 1 Hard, but very close to it. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. Have you any views on the question brought up yesterday about mixing grain 
after it is preliminarily inspected. 

A. I think a large quantity of the evil would be done away with when that is 
accomplished. 

Q. At Fort William ? : 

A. No, at Winnipeg. The suggestion made by Mr. Motherwell is that when it is 
on the cars it should be considered inspected and not allowed to be doctored. With 
every suggestion he made, I agree, except. that I think they are making a mistake in 
asking that the proportion of Manitoba Red Fyfe wheat be reduced in the grade of 
No. 1 Hard. I understand from his remarks, however, that he is not pressing that very 
strenuously. 

Q. He wanted a reduction of 5 per cent? 

A. I do not think it is desirable. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. We can grow ten bushels an acre more of white wheat than of the Red Fyfe? 
_ A. But if you grow any considerable quantity of it the price will go down very 
materially, it is not a good milling wheat. 
Q. Is it not a fairly high price ? 
A. Yes. because of the special demand. But, if you had a large quantity the 
price will fall heavily, because the demand is only limited. It fluctuates more than any 
other, but people will not pay a high price for it. 


By Mr. Staples : 


Q. I understood you to say that it was on account of being grown on scrub land 
that this wheat to which you referred was of low quality? 

A. I inferred that from the statement made. 

Q. I do not think that that can be borne out. In Southern Manitoba there is 
very little scrub land, very little new land, for the land is all broken up. So, that would 
hardly account for it? 

A. Perhaps not in that particular locality. But from Mr. Miller’s evidence here 
I gathered—in fact I think he distinctly stated—that under the same climatic condi- 
tions there is no reason why No. 1 Hard should not be grown now as well as at any 
other time. The failure of last year is not evidence that would justify any reduction 
in the standard. : 

Q. We think we are growing No. 1 Hard, but we do not get the grade ? 

A. If you were to eliminate the word ‘plump’ perhaps that will help you. With 
that and better treatment from the elevators the position ought to be greatly improved. 
If, added to this, the farmers take good care to use uniformly good seed, you will have 
no difficulty whatever in getting your 75 per centage of Red Fyfe hard wheat. 

Q—21 i 
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Q. You say we grow the best wheat in the world. Is that authoritative? 
A. It is my opinion. 


By Hon. Senator Douglas : 


Q. Have you any experience in milling the Preston wheat? It stands higher in 
gluten than the Red Fyfe wheat according to the scientists of Great Britain ? 

A. I have no experience. 

Q. It is an earlier wheat than the Red Fyfe ? 

A.-I do not know. The miller does not care what the wheat is called, if only you 
will give him strong wheat. So far as I know, the wheat we find most satisfactory is 
the Hard Red Fyfe. I have heard it said that this wheat cannot be raised in Ontario. 
That is a mistake. Perhaps you cannot grow it with as large a yield as in the North- 
west, but we grow a large quantity in our district. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Is it as hard 2 
A. Practically as hard—not quite, but almost. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Yesterday some person pointed out that they got 8 cents and 10 cents a bushel 
for grain in bond near the American borders more than they could get for the same 
article in a Canadian elevator ? 

A. I expect the elevators make the difference, but I do not know. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. You spoke about the commission. What, according to your idea, should that 
commission investigate 2? We have had a good deal of talk about it. and apparently a 
very good case is made out in favour of it. But I would like to know what instructions 
the commission, if appointed, should receive, and what line of investigation they should 
carry on ? 

A. I have not given the matter serious thought, because this is the first time I 
have heard it mentioned. But I think any question of tampering with the wheat after 
it leaves the farmer should be closely investigated. Let there be an investigation into 
the question whether there is, as is sometimes said, one man power in the wheat busi- 
ness in the North-west, and whether the farmers are getting fair-play from the buyers. 

Q. You mean in regard to possible combine? 

A. Yes. I think it should be investigated from a miller’s standpoint, whether we 
are justified in thinking that the standard should be kept to what it is at present, or 
whether there is sufficient data to warrant them in reducing the sample. These are 
practical matters. For, as I have said, the reputation of our wheat is an exceedingly 
valuable asset and is growing every year, and we should try to maintain it. At the 
same time, the producer should be given the opportunity to get as much for his product 
as possible. I would make the powers of the commission very broad, if I could have my 
suggestions followed. I think it would he quite safe in Mr. Motherwell’s hands to 
suggest what the duties of the commission should be. 

Q. Is there anything in regard to the handling of the wheat and the marketing of 
it in England that requires investigation ? 

A. Only to make sure that the people in England get the grades they purchase ? 
That difficulty will be overcome if you could get to them as it is intended to be given to 
them by the Chief Inspector, Mr. Horn. I would not like to be guilty of such thing 
as flattery, but I think it only just to Mr. Horn to say that he is in an exceedingly 
difficult position, and on behalf of the millers of Ontario, as well as on my own be- 
half, I ean say that we have never had a complaint to make of Mr. Horn. He is a yalu- 
able acquisition to the Canadian North-west. I am satisfied that if the grain reaches 
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us not in proper condition he is not responsible for it. I believe these difficulties could 
. *. . 
be overcome as a result of recommendations to be made by a commission. 


By Hon. Senator Douglas : 


Q. Could you give us an idea what would be the effect upon the miller if we made 
the reduction from 75 per cent to 70 per cent ? 

A. From our standpoint, the biggest trouble would be that we would not be in a 
position to compete with the mills that get a good percentage of the better wheat. 

Q. The large millers ? 

A, Yes. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. The big milling companies whose wheat does not have to pass the inspector? 

A. Even if they had to pass the inspector, they have separate bins, and so they 
can secure quantities of wheat that even goes above the standard. We cannot expect 
to get anything better than No. 1 Hard. And if we can get a sufficient quantity of 
No. 1 Hard we will put our mill on that and try to compete with the big milling com- 
panies. 


By Hon. Senator Young: 


Q. What Senator Douglas wanted to know, I take it, was the difference to the 
miller of the present and the proposed No. 1 Hard? 

A. That is a difficult question to answer. It would not make so much difference 
to the millers directly. But I think it would handicap the farmers in the North-west, 
particularly those who grow the best wheat. I think you are going the wrong way to 
find a remedy. The standard should go up and not down. 

Q-: The elimination of the word ‘ plump’ woud make far more difference than the 
5 per cent? : 

A. I think so, and we are satisfied to eliminate that. Because so far as the miller 
is concerned the wheat is practically as valuable if it has the gluten. 

Q. If you increase the quantity of No. 1 Hard by eliminating the word ‘ plump,’ 
even leaving the inspection otherwise exactly as it is, it must make it easier for you 
to obtain the No. 1 Hard? 

A. Certainly, I am agreeable to that. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 

Q. The wheat that would grade No. 1 Hard without the word ‘ plump’ as a neces- 
sary to that grade, would be as good for you as though it had been necessary to conform 
to that condition in order to get the grade ? 

A. Yes. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


ACVEON ID), ILA I DIE bI 
An executive member of the Dominion Millers’ Association. 


Mr. J. L. Spink called, was examined as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Thus far in treating this question you have 
started with the production of the wheat and travelled down the course taken by that 
wheat to the miller and baker. The final destiny of all wheat is consumption. So, 
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with your permission, I propose to start at the other end of the line and travel back- 
wards. And I think that, in doing so, I can give you some information that is at pre- 
sent unknown even to the millers here, as well as to members of the committee. I have 
been connected with a baking company for the last five years, a company which has 
twenty-five ovens and that bakes sometimes over 100,000 loaves a week.’ And we are 
milling the flour to make this product that comes out of the bakeshop. It is a well known 
fact that the producers of grain all over the world eat their own product—so far as that 
portion of their product is concerned, it goes into consumption practically without 
competition. This is so near being true that for all practical purposes you may say 
it is true. The farmer in Manitoba eats practically his own product free of com- 
petition. And the same is true of the other grain producers of the world. The rest of 
the grain products of the world are eaten by non-producers mostly in cities, towns and 
villages. Now, these are two facts that are facts in all countries. Farmers who produce 
wheat consume the flour from their own wheat. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Do you mean that the farmer gets his own wheat ground into flour? 
A. He gets it ground at his own mills. 


By Mr. Jackson: 


Q. How about Ontario and Quebec? 

A. It is largely true even so far as our farmers here are concerned. They eat 
mainly the product of their own soil. We give them a blend of flour in our mills 
of about twenty per cent Manitoba and eighty per cent Ontario wheat. They do not 
want your Manitoba hard flour. But when you go to the city you reach the point 
where the competition among the bakers is as intense as it is among the farmers all 
over the world for the sale of their products. I do not think that anybody who has 
not had a practical experience in the business knows what that means in the sale of 
bread. The city of Toronto consumes over 600,000 loaves a week. There are ten 
bakers there making 450,000 loaves, and 15 others who make, you might say, all the 
balance of the product. In a large baking factory there will be probably 25 varieties 
of bread. Bread is not made out of Manitoba flours and sold as you think it is at all. 
Bread is made to an order, and of the varieties and kinds that the consumer wants to 
buy. There are about 250 drivers in Toronto coming in between 4 and 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Each of them sets down an order of what his customers want, and the 
baker has to produce according to those orders, or he goes out of business. They have 
nothing to do with the factors with which you have to do. The consumer owns his 
own money, and he has the right—and exercises that right—to buy the kind of bread 
he wants to eat. He is perfectly independent about it, and suits his own taste just as 
he does in buying anything else. And the competition in the bread business is as keen 
as it is in any other line of business on earth. Half of the bread in Toronto is sold 
wholesale, and half is delivered by the baker’s own wagon. That which is wholesaled 
reaches the customers through the retail stores. In a store of any size, you will prob- 
ably find the product of five bakeries, and the customers select the goods from the 
counter just the same as any other goods. The grocers must suit the wants of their 
customers. What is there in a loaf of bread that makes up its character. The first 
element I will mention is cost. Bread is being sold in Toronto at the present time 
from 2 cents a lb. up to 33 cents 4 lb. Now, cost means something to some families, 
but to others it means nothing at all. The character of a loaf may be said to be made 
up in this way—first its size, then its colour, then the grain of the loaf—and then its 
flavour—and this is exceedingly important, and then the character of the crust. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 
Q. Does this apply to cities all over the world? 
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A. Yes. Now, the baker is intensely interested in giving the loaf of the right 
flavour, because when that loaf goes into the home where it is to be eaten, if the baker 
has been successful, some one will say, ‘I like the flavour of that bread, who bakes it?’ 
And so they get to know the variety of that bread and they tell the baker they want 
this loaf. It is known by a name, one of over twenty varieties—it is baker’s bread, or it 
is home-made bread, or it is cottage bread or whatever bread it may be—that is the 
kind of bread they want. Now comes in the question of what will produce a loaf that 
will enable the baker to keep up and increase the sales from his shop. He does not 
care, except for the price, where the product comes from, whether it is made from 
Manitoba wheat, Ontario wheat or any other If it will produce for him in sufficient 
quantities per barrel of flour—and that counts—and at a fair price the product his 
customers wants to buy, his interest is satisfied. This brings us down to the question, 
what is the character of Manitoba wheat, and wherein does its value consist. In the 
first place, a grain of wheat has four features of value—this applies to all grains in 
all countries. The first characteristic is strength—and Manitoba wheat and North- 
west wheat stand high in that. The next is colour. You do not stand first on colour 
—you never will. But colour counts in a bakeshop. Then, there is flavour. You do 
not stand first on flavour—you never will. Then comes the yield in flour, you stand 
high on that. You stand high in two values, and while you do you will always have 
a good market. But you will never command the market so far as flavour and colour 
zre concerned. You may be surprised to know that out of the sales in Toronto to-day, 
only twenty-five per cent of the whole are of bread made entirely out of Manitoba 
flour. In view of this meeting of the committee I asked the president of the Toronto 
Bakers’ Association, and the secretary also, for what facts they could give me on this 
point, and they agreed that not more than 25 per cent of bread consumed in Toronto 
was exclusively from Manitoba flour. I told them that I wanted to mention these 
statistics, because I thought it would be interesting. I do not think myself that the 
proportion is as high as twenty-five per cent. Taking the experience of five years in 
the bakery I was connected with, I should say it was not more than twenty per cent. 
But let it go at twenty-five per cent. The other seventy-five per cent is made from 
flour more or less of the product af other sections of Canada. Why? Because it is 
what the trade demands. They do not want to make bread of this flour or that; they 
want to make what the people want to buy. And the competition has grown rapidly 
within the last few years and is now most intense. The bakers’ bread is made out of 
Manitoba. The home-made bread is made from blended flour, part Ontario, part 
Manitoba. Another thing that will surprise you, I am,sure, is that the bakers’ bread 
does not give the same yield per barrel of flour as the home-made bread. We can get 
from three to four loaves per barrel more on our blended grade, that is, part Manitoba and 
part Ontario of home-made bread than we can from the straight Manitoba in bakers’ 
bread. You will understand that when I tell you that bakers’ bread has a long sponge 
and home-made bread a short sponge. The laws of fermentation has to do with and 
effect the number of pounds of bread per barel of flour. Generally speaking, on the 
seventy-five per cent of the consumption of the city of Toronto, it will run pretty 
near two-thirds Manitoba and one-third Ontario flour blended. The exact proportion 
depends, to some extent, on the character of your wheat each year. We have to vary 
these mixtures in order to keep up the standard of the bread. That is not all. Since 
_ the Manitoba product has come into consumption largely in Toronto, we have now to 
put in sugar, malt and shortening. Why do we put in these products? To give the 
flavour and character to the loaf that we must have and cannot get otherwise. In 
short, we are compelled to put them in because of the competition in the trade. We 
sometimes put in milk products also. 

Q. You speak of the Manitoba wheat excelling in two qualities, but you say the 
eolour is deficient ? 

A. i say that in colour it is not first. 

Q. Wvuld it be possible to improve that colour by any process ? 
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A. Never except at a loss of strength. You cannot get the two together—one is 
starch and the other is gluten. 

Q. You have heard of the ozonizing process largely used in England ? 

A. It hurts the flavour. Any artificial means used to change the colour of flour is at 
the expense of flavour. This seems to be governed by some law fixing the character- 
istics of the flour. If one characteristic is improved artifically it is at the expense of 
some other. 


By Hon. Senator Perley : 


Q. In what way does the colour of the bran affect the flour ? 

A. It is not the colour of the bran. Take, for instance, the phial of wheat which 
we had here yesterday. A miller would say that that wheat was too fat. It is just as 
though you were to say a certain sample of bacon was too fat. The man who wants 
lean bacon, wants lean bacon, and, if you are going to supply him, you must give what 
he wants. It is the public and the public taste that you have to deal with. Now, what 
makes wheat fat ? It is the starch, and not the gluten. What was the character of 
that wheat? It did not excel in any single one of the four characteristics that I have 
spoken of. It is not as strong as some grains, not as white as some others, not as good 
a flavour as still others, and it does not excel as a yielder. As to the bran, that is only 
the skin, and that sample is thick-skinned, a disadvantage to the miller. As Mr. Flay- 
elle said, we do not want that in the mill. It has not one of the four things that go to 
make good character in a wheat for grinding. We buy it at our mill doors from the 
farmers, but, as Mr. Flavelle said, we sell it again. What we want is wheat with a 
character to it. And here we come to a point that is very important, and one that, I 
believe, even Mr. Flavelle himself does not understand as I do. That point is that 
it is just as harmful in a bakery, sometimes, to make a change to a stronger flour as 
to change to a weaker one. That is, the trouble caused by the change is just as great. 
Take a large baking plant which has been making bread right along with a blend of 
flour composed, let us say, of two-thirds Manitoba and one-third winter wheat. Let us 
say, thirty men are working with that blend. , They know, to the minute almost, just 
how that dough will come round, and they have everything working in rotation to 
catch the sponge exactly at the right time. Bread, you understand, is made, as it were, 
by clockwork. Temperature and every other condition is known, and all are adjusted 
to produce the best results. Now you make a change to a stronger or weaker flour, and 
what is the result ? If the change had been to a weaker flour the sponge would ripen 
too quick, and would go down and produce sour bread. Changing to a stronger flour, 
the danger is that it would be taken too green, and, if that is done, the bread is coarse 
and small. The great thing desired in a bakeshop is permanency of conditions, to get a 
grade of flour that will be always the same, and the demand of the baker from the 
miller is for a steady run of the grade of flour required, so that he can rely upon the 
flour being exactly the same in granulation, strength, colour and flavour, so that every- 
thing in a bakeshop may run smoothly and the results be sure. When we start on a 
erop of wheat, we want to know what it will produce, and the we want to get that 
grade of grain that will enable us to turn out the flour continuously the baker wants, 
so that when the flour goes into the bakeshop and the baker finds the blend he re- 
quires, he can go on with his work without trouble during the crop year. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. Here is Senator Perley, from the North-west. He eats bread that is not made ° 
by all this scientific process. How do you account for the fact that he makes good 
bread ? 

A. The words ‘ good’ and ‘ better’ are qualifying terms, Mr. Chairman. If Sena- 
tor Perley were in Toronto and had his family there, and we had to sell to that family 
in competition with other bakers, and if his wife should say to us: ‘I do not like 
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your bread; I got a loaf up at the store when your man was not around one day, or 
when we wanted an extra loaf, and I thought it better bread than yours.’ We would at 
once ask, ‘ Whose bread is it’? The answer might be, ‘I do not know, but it is better 
bread than yours.’ Suppose this conversation were with one of our drivers, being a 
bright man, he would say, ‘ Well, we make twenty varieties of berad, and I will bring 
you a loaf that you will like.’ And if I learned of that, knowing Senator Perley well 
enough to be able to judge his age, I would send him a home-made loaf. Why? Be- 
vause | would know that at his present age he would not any longer want bread with 
a tough crust. . 


By Hon. Senator Perley : 


Q. I have eaten bread in Toronto, at several places there, and I can get a better 
loaf in Wolseley than I can get there. 

A. I would not send to Senator Perley a loaf with a long grain. That is pretty 
bread, but people at my age do not like it—and I am sixty-one. Young people like that 
kind of bread, but I want something that I can digest easier, especially being engaged 
in office work. All I am trying to say is that you must understand that the miller 
wants to make what will suit the baker, and the baker wants what will suit the con- 
sumer. It makes no difference to the baker what he makes so long as the people will 
buy it and pay him prices that will enable him to live in competition with his neigh- 
bours. When you reach the point that the people will not take your bread, you must 
change your methods and make something they will buy, or go out of business. 


By Mr. Jackson: 


Q. Would it not be true to say that about 100,000 of the people of Toronto, or of 
any city of equal size, do not care what bread they get, so long as it is a fair loaf? 

A. No, I think that is wrong. But I would agree with you if you put it this 
way—that probably 100,000 of those people do not care very much what the price of 
the loaf is. If a baker is willing to sell bread at two cents a pound against others 
selling at 34 cents, he can get a big trade. And he shan’t need to be nearly so parti- 

cular as to whether he use Manitoba flour or Ontario flour, because he sells his bread 


on the price. 
Q. But you would use Manitoba, beacuse you would get more pounds of bread to 


the barrel of flour? 

A. But you do not get so much more as you may think. Where you are selling 
only on the price, you do not have to be so particular about quality of the product. 
But when you are building up a trade on quality, you must cater to the taste of your 
customers, or you are going to lose trade. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 

Q. That is where Goose wheat would come in? 

A. I have ground Goose wheat off and on for thirty years. It is not true that 
Goose wheat has not its good qualities. There is no more distinctive flavoured wheat 
than Goose wheat, but that is the only thing it has in its favour. It has a large 
proportion of gluten, even more than No. 1 Hard, but it is of poor quality; it is coarse, 
and nearer to some other grain in its character. But even North-west wheat does not 
run the same quality year after year. Take your 1904 crop, for instance. There was 
not a bakeshop in the Dominion that got any comfort with that crop until February 
or March. Why? Because when the flour from that crop first reached us, we found 
the sponges did not stand well and were extremely difficult to regulate or handle, and 
even fair results were uncertain, the sponges were either too ripe or too green. It 
produced bread of indifferent qaulity and was generally very unsatisfactory and a 
cause of great trouble both to the miller and the baker. It could not be handled like 
fleur of previous crops from Manitoba and the North-west. Ultimately, we found 
that to produce good bread with it, we muts take it at a certain stage, within a varia- 
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tion of not more than ten minutes of a certain stage of ripeness of the sponge, as 
the product was lacking in the properties to stand or carry itself. We asked the 
chemists both at Ottawa and at Guelph to assist us in learning how to handle it. The 
bakers had chemical tests made, in order that both bakers and millers might learn 
what was the difference between this crop and others. Ultimately, we did find out. 
At our Bakers’ Convention last year in this city the chemists from Guelph and Ottawa 
poth stated that your Manitoba crop of 1904 was deficient in the percentage of gliadin 
in the gluten. Ontario wheat that year, on the contrary, was surprisingly strong in 
its percentage of gliadin. This was exactly in accord with what we had found in our 
actual work of handling the flour. Of course, not being chemists, we could not 
explain what was the matter, but we knew that the flour did not give us the same 
results as other crops had given. Generally speaking, if your bread is not giving sat- 
isfaction, the remedy is to increase as a trial the quantity of Manitoba in the blend. 
We did that—instead of decreasing, we increased in our blended breads the quantity 
of Manitoba, and, of course, did not get the desired results. We went on trying, and, 
about March, I think, so far as our factory was concerned, we did find out that we had 
to use more winter wheat which we later knew increased the percentage of gliadin 
In regard to No. 3, which was spoken of a few minutes ago, it is strictly true that your 
1904 crop went out of Canada and reached Europe without us knowing the value for 
milling purposes and bread-making purposes of your No. 3 wheat, not an Ontario 
miller had thought with the character of the 1904 crop, he could afford to put anything 
below No. 2 into his mill. Even your best was none too good. We took Mr. Horn’s 
inspection and stood on that, and it was felt that nothing lower than No. 1 and No. 
2 should go into a mill in Ontario to turn out flour for making bread in the regular 
bakeshop. But it turned out in the chemical test that your No. 3 actually yielded 
better results in the percentage of gluten than your No. 2. When the wheat was cor- 
nered, as you remember it was, some of us millers were placed in such a position that 
we had to grind No. 8. No No. 2 could be got, because it was a contract grade. And 
the result was that we got better satisfaction from the No. 3 than from anything else 
on that whole crop. This shows that even the inspector’s eye, yes, and even the 
miller’s eye, may be entirely wrong, so far as the absolute intrinsic value of grain for 
milling and baking purposes is concerned. 


By Mr. Staples : 


_ Q. Evidently you have discovered the same thing this year ? 
A. Not this year. 
Q. Then, how do you accvunt for the narrowing down of the difference in the 
- price from the beginning of the season to the present? 
A. To answer that, all you have to do is to look at your price at Fort William. 
On account of the large crop and early deliveries, it reached an export basis in Septem- 
ber, 1905. But that was not true of the American crop—the Chicago market was 10 
cents a bushel above Fort William. It will be remembered that it was spoken of as 
a surprising matter that Canadian farmers crossing the line into United States could 
get a bigger price for their wheat. They had had a short crop there the year before, 
and the farmers had not delivered heavily at the beginning of the season and their 
prices were not driven down to export value. But our farmers did deliver early. The: 
consequence was that the United States consumption—and it is very large— kept their 
price above the export price for some time. That is the reason why prices were higher 
on the other side of the line than in Canada. As to the spread this year, that is more 
or less speculation. Mr. Flavelle has told you that, if he could get enough No. 1, he 
would run on it entirely. He runs larger than I do and would use more than I would. 
But, for my part, I would not run on No. 1 Hard unless it was in continuous supply. 
Tf the supply of No.1 Hard was uncertain as to quantity, I would rather make a stand- 
ard grade and keep to it than have, say, 10,000 bushels of No. 1 Hard, and then 50,000 
bushels of No. 1 Northern, because if I confined myself to No. 1 Northern I could get 
continuous supplies. From the bakers’ standpoint, we do not want to disturb the shop 
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even by putting in a stronger flour that has a bigger percentage of gluten, for, as I 
have said, we have found by experience, that it is as much trouble to the bakeshop as 
to put in a weaker flour. As Ontario millers, what we want is the volume of a good 
standard grade. If your No. 1 Hard is only one cent or two cents above No. 1 
Northern, that is not enough to make it worth while to change the grade or standard of 
No. 1 Hard. No baker, if he is running his shop with satisfaction, cares what you 
are making the flour from. That is what I have been told by the men with whom I 
was associated. They say, ‘We do not care what wheat you use, if only you will give 
us the product that will make the bread in continuous and daily regularity of the 
quality our customers demand and eall for’ 

Q. Then, the millers had to narrow the spread as between No. 2 and No. 3 
Northern ? 

A. I have not ground any of No. 3 this year and do not know anything about its 
characteristics. The moment you begin to cut down and lose your percentage of hard 
wheat, you come into competition with varieties of wheat from all over the world, 
wheat which, in some qualities, is as good as yours. When you leave the line where 
you stand as a specialist, and go into competition with the world, you get no more for 
wheat of a given character than will the producers of any other country that can show 
wheat equally good. You may see the time, even within five years, when, if price is the 
measure of value, you will find Winter wheat of higher value than No. 1 Hard. Our 
winter wheat is very near the price of No. 1 Northern now. And you know that, in 
soda biscuit factories, not a single pound of the product of your country goes into the 
factory. The Christie Brown plant is the largest in Canada, and they do not use a 
pound of Manitoba flour. Then, in our cake factories, which consume a great deal of 
flour, none of your Manitoba No. 1 is used there. We can use your Manitoba flour 
to great advantage by adding flavouring, as sugar, and so on, to make our loaf so that it 
will not be too strong or coarse in the grain or too flakey for men who have reached an 
age they do not eare to ‘think too much about,’ and of sedentary habits. But these 
products that have to be used cost money. Malt extract is 9 cents or 10 cents a pound; 
lard is 10 cents, sometimes 12 cents, and you use three pounds of lard to a barrel of 
flour. You use also about three pounds of sugar, about two and a half pounds of salt, 
and up to about one-half pound of malt extract, according to the taste of your custom- 
ers. And sometimes milk products are used to give colour. Since Manitoba flour has 
camé into general use, say within twenty years, shortening, sugar, malt extract, &c., 
have been added to improve the loaf. 


By Mr. Jackson: 


Q. Would not you rather keep all that private ? 

A. No, it is publicly known. The bakers are generally glad that the public should 
know that they use these things to improve the character of the bread and satisfy the 
public demands. 


By Hon. Senator Perley : 


Q. What is the difference between strong bakers and patent process ? 

A. Well, suppose you are in a mill. When the grain is first broken, a certain pro- 
portion of the starch falls out, but very little of the gluten, because the gluten is harder 
and near the bran. In many mills you will get 18 per cent of bread flour. That is, of 
a good colour. The next is the middlings. That is of a good colour too. And so on 
work along down. Supposing a mill is running 50 per cent patent and 30 per cent 
strong bakers—that would be fifty per cent of the whitest part of the product and 
thirty per cent of the next. Then you would have ten or twelve per cent of dark bakers, 
with plenty of strength in it. All the bakers know perfectly well that in the high 
Manitoba patent they do not get the same strength as in the darker, or bakers’ flour. 
You cannot get strength and colour both together even out of your wheat. No miller 
claims, unless he wants to food somebody, that if you are buying 40 per cent patent 
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you get the same strength as in a ninety per cent. As you get closer to the bran, you 
lose colour but gain in strength. 

Q. But strength is of more advantage than colour? 

A. In your wheat. Of course, you have to have colour in your bread as well as 
flavour. What you want to do is to keep up your standard of strength in the char- 
acter of your wheat, for it is this point on which you stand as specialists before the 
world. Now, in regard to the cleaning factories in Fort William, let me say that there 
is no process known, there is no machinery made, or that ever will be made that will 
clean smutty wheat entirely. You farmers must realize that you are looked to not to 
degrade your country by grading smutty wheat. You cannot depend upon the 
machinery, as I have said, absolutely cleaning the smutty wheat. Jt may clean the 
wheat berry, except in the crease. JI have never yet seen any very smutty wheat that 
came out of a cleaning mill, but when you take the sample, you would say, ‘ Well, I 
do not want any of that in the flour I buy.’ Of course, when it is only a little smutty, 
or the percentage of smutty or scoured grain is small, it is well covered up. But you 
notice it at once when the smutty wheat is by itself. The reason why I say that no 
machinery will ever be made to clean this wheat entirely is this: The method of 
cleaning is by means of scouring and brush machines. If you could turn every 
grain so that the crease would be presented, the brush might clean the wheat. But 
in the general run of the machinery, at least half the berries present their backs to 
the brushes. Nobody buys scoured grain now without knowing it. It is a question 
of price simply. Just as you can sell bread without much regard to its quality if the 
price is low enough, so you can sell the scoured wheat at a price. I agree with Mr. 
Flavelle in what he has said as to elevators. I agree with him also on the subject of 
the Royal Commission. I believe these questions should be inquired into. You can- 
not get the information by attempting to collect it privately; a Royal Commission is 
the proper way to collect the information so that it will be of use to the country. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. You spoke of cleaning grain at Fort William, and said it could not be cleanrd 
of smut, but I suppose it could be cleaned of other things? 

A. Yes. The question came up the other day about wild oats. A very importent 
point is that we do not want oats or any other grain mixed with the wheat that com- 
pares in size and weight with the wheat berry. The other grains must be removed 
from the wheat either by driving them out or by a sucking air blast or separation 
through a system of sieves. And, if the weight is the same, the current of air will 
raise the wheat as well as the other grains, and if the size is the same the sieves will 
not separate them. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence I find it correct. 


J. & SPINK 
Representing the Dominion Millers’ Assn. 


Mr. C B. Warts, Toronto, secretary of “The Dominion Millers’ Association,’ called, 
addressed the committee, as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I have occupied the position of central wheat buyer 
for the Dominion Millers’ Association as well as that of secretary for the past fifteen 
years. And from 1893 to 1903, I was a member of the Western Standards Board in 
selecting the grain standards of Manitoba. This has given me a special opportunity 
to become acquainted with the requirements of Manitoba and the North-west as well 
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as the requirements of the millers in the grading of grain. Iam here to-day repre- 
senting the Dominion Millers’ Association with the other gentlemen you have just 
heard, because the Ontario millers are vitally interested in the grading of Manitoba 
wheat. Year after year the millers of Ontario are using increased quantities of Mani- 
toba wheat, and we cannot do our milling to-day without it. Many of our mills would 
have to shut down entirely if they could not be suppli¢d with Manitoba wheat. It is 
of great importance to the producers in Manitoba and the North-west that our millers 
should be so supplied, because they give them, as near as they can have it, a home 


market. And the nearer home they can sell their wheat, the better price they can get 
for it. 


” 


By Hon. Senator Douglas: 


Q. Is that statement sound ? 

A. I think so. I think the statement was proved by Mr. Fletcher yesterday, when 
he said at Calgary at the present time they are getting 75 cents for winter wheat, 
whereas, if they shipped it>to Fort William they would only get 60 cents f.o.b. cars. 


In Ontario, the farmers get more at the mill door than they can get from dealers on 
track when the wheat has to be shipped. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Do you think that applies to Manitoba and the North-west ? 
A. I think possibly even more. 


By Hon. Senator Perley: 


Q. Are we governed by the foreign market? 


A. You are for what is shipped out of the country, but not for what is consumed 
at home. 


Q. Does not the foreign market govern that too? 

A. Not entirely. Your mills at home can get a price for their flour around home 
that they cannot get if they ship it away, and in the event of there being any shortage 
of supplies, your mills at home can afford to pay more for the wheat than if they had 
to grind it into flour and ship it through to Ontario or abroad. 


By Mr. Crawford : 


Q. Do you think our mills in Manitoba pay more for wheat than the dealers do ? 
A. Tam not a Manitoba man, and I cannot answer that except on the basis of such 
evidence as was given here yesterday. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk) : 


Q. But you are speaking of Ontario—say 250,000 out of 80,000,000 2 

A. Yes, I am speaking of what I know, as proving that the nearer you get the 
market to your point of production of the wheat, the better price you get. 

Mr. Jacxson.—T hat does not apply with us. 


By Hon. Mr. Perley : 


Q. How would the flours of Winnipeg compare with the Ontario flour ? 

A. It is a different flour altogether. Ogilvie cannot manufacture Ontario wheat 
flour in Winnipeg. 

Q. How does Ogilvie’s Strong Bakers or Patents compare with Ontario flour ? 

A. Ogilvie’s Patent Process which is sold in Ontario, is not as good as the Patent 
Process made by some Ontario mills out of your Manitoba wheat. 
Q. I am speaking of the flour manufactured from Ontario wheat and Manitoba 
wheat together? 
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A. It depends on what it is to be used for. 

Q. Why, to eat—for bread and butter ? 

A. Well, that is what all the flours are made for. But Mr. Spink has told you that, 
for a certain kind of bread Ogilvie’s or other patent flour made-entirely from Manitoba 
wheat are better and for others they are not so good, and he has told you that for cakes 
and biscuits Manitoba flour is no good at all. For such a purpose Ontario wheat is 
worth more money. 

Q. Cake and biscuits are mighty poor food ? 

A. No doubt, it is still true that bread is the staff of life. As I have stated, the 
Ontario mills must have Manitoba wheat. The question has been asked of some of 
us why it is that we are so specially interested in this question. This was answered 
by Mr. Flavelle when he said we must have the best grade of Manitoba wheat that we 
ean get. Now let me point out the position in which we stand. Ogilvies have, I do 
not know how many elevators, perhaps seventy-five or more scattered throughout the 
North-west. They can buy the best grades of wheat from the farmers. They can keep 
that wheat in separate bins and send it to their own mills and make the best grade of 
flour. The Ontario mills are not in that position. We must buy the wheat as graded 
by your inspectors. Therefore it is vitally important to us that the wheat should be 
kept of such a high quality that the mills in Ontario can buy your wheat and make 
flour that can compete with that of the mills of Manitoba in the markets of the world. 


By Mr. Staples : 


Q. Did you tell the committee that the Ogilives make it a point to gather up the 
No. 1 Hard wheat, or do they go in more particularly for the lower grades ? 

A. The Ogilvies sell a good deal of low grade wheat. They do not use all of it. 
I have bought from dealers for different purposes wheat that came from Ogilvie’s and 
the Lake of the Woods. They would not use it but shipped it to Ontario and for ex- 
port. But they keep the grades especially suited for their purposes and ship these to 
their own mills. 


Hon. Senator Pertey.—I know that Ogilvie buys the best wheat in our country. 


By Mr, Jackson (Selkirk) : 


Q. Why could not the Dominion Millers’ Association get into the same line. There 
are thirty new towns building up there in the North-west. Put up a line of elevators 
and you can get the wheat you want. That will get you over the difficulty ? 

A. But you are immediately met with another difficulty. Perhaps this is a point 
T might as well touch upon now and have done with it. You have a system of buying 
throughout the west that it is very difficult to compete with. Some gentlemen re- 
ferred to it here yesterday. If we Ontario millers should put up a line of elevators at 
certain points where there are other elevators and we did not work in with those who 
owned the other elevators, we would have to pay such prices for our grain at these 
special points that. we would be ruined. 

Q. You could seale up prices to the association. And so it would right itself ? 

A. That is what we should be compelled to do, if we are going to to live. In this 
matter of grading we represent not only the millers of Ontario but the millers of Great 
Britain, because we are both interested in getting the wheat in the manner T have 
stated. I wish to draw your attention to the subject of the reduction in grade. As 
has been told you, we would like to see the word ‘ plump’ retained, but we agree that the 
western producers have made out a good case and they are entitled to have it struck out, 
and so we support them in that. The same with regard to the request concerning the 
‘Extra No.1 Hard.” But I wish to draw your attention to the fact that the difference 
between your No. 1 Northern and your No. 1 Hard in value must not be so small that 
people will not be bothered buying the No. 1 Hard. According to the rules of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange there is a fixed relation in value on an option sale between No. 
1 Hard, No. 1 Northern and No. 2 Northern. If you had No. 1 Hard and wished to 
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deliver it on that contract instead of No. 1 Northern, you could do it by only charging 
1 cent per bushel more. 


By Hon. Senator Perley: 


Q. Why did they undertake to change it from No. 2 Hard to No. 1 Northern? 
Why did they not keep it No. 1, No.2 and No.3 Hard, instead of making it No. 1 Hard 
and No. 1 and 2 Northern ? 


, 


Mr. Stapies.—That is a good point. The reputation of our country is built up on 
our hard wheat. 


The Wirness.—Senator Young can correct me if I am wrong, but I think 
that the reason was because of the general desire expressed in the west to get as near 
to the American grades as possible. The American grades for export were No. 1 
Hard, No. 1 Northern and No. 2 Northern. That is the reason why, at the meeting 
of the Wes‘ern Standards Board and the Winnipeg grain men, after a long discussion 
these grades were adop‘ed. 


Hon. SENAToR YounG.—-The statement made by Mr. Watts is absolutely correct. 
Tle idea was to place our wheat on the market on the other side of the Atlantic as 
near the grades of Duluth as possible, so that we could get the value for our wheat 
with less confusion and necessity for explanations. 


Mr. Sraptes.—We were told that the American people would soon begin to 
import wheat. 


The Witness.—And when that does take place, Manitoba will occupy the highess 
position in the world. 


Hon. SENATOR PeERLEY.—We ought not to cater to the United States. 
The WITNESS.—We are catering to Europe. 


Mr. Hueues (Victoria).—-Does the extra price for grain along the America,, 
Lorder afford any explanation of that? 


Mr. Jackson (Selkirk).—That was explained by Mr. Spink. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. Have you a theory about that? 

A. I think that the statements made by the producers and Mr. Spink’s explana- 
tions cover the ground. I think it was distinctly stated by Mr. Miller that, in selling 
to the country buyers in Manitoba ,the grain was graded one grade lower than if it 
had been sold direct. The further explanation is that given by Mr. Spink that the 
United States grain was 8 or 10 cents a bushei more than the Manitoba, because Mani: 
toba was on an export basis and the prices in the United States were artificial. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. If we had a system of interior buildings by farmers, so that they could hold 
their grain and not rush it out on the market, the wheat would not get to an export 
basis? 

A. Manitoba and the Northwest will always grow grain for export. You may keep 
up the price artificially for a while, but you will suffer in the end, because you lose 
interest, storage and insurance until the wheat goes forward. You have got your 
market, and, when the farmer gets his money 
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Q. The farmer wants to sell his grain, not to keep it. 


A. I agree with that. But I was asked if I would encourage the holding of it, 
and that is my reply—the farmers would lose money on it. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. But by not rushing the wheat on the market, you prevent Ogilvie and the Kee- 
watin people from picking up the No. 1 Hard at the beginning of the season ? 

A. Yes, to a certain extent, but you could do that without trying to raise the pric2 
artificially. The best way is—according to the evidence given here—for the farmers to 
load direct on the cars and send their wheat forward. They will get the highest grade 
that the wheat will go. The result of such 2 policy, as Mr. Miller has told you, has 


been that the percentage of No. 1 Hard was much larger in the early part of the season 
than afterwards. 


Mr. Jackson (Selkirk).—The Ogilvie Milling Company have an elevator at our 
point, and, year after year, they buy the best wheat and do not touch the other. 


Mr. Staptes.—My experience is different. I bought wheat for the Ogilvies for 

* four successive years, and quite often they would take a run at the lower grades. While 

they always bought a fair percentage of the high grade they always seemed anxious to 
get the low. 


The Wirness.—As I was saying, the difference in prices between No. 1 Northern 
and No. 1 Hard, as fixed on the contract grades at Winnipeg is 1 cent a bushel. 


By Hon. Senator Perley : 


It is higher one day and lower on another ? 

. Not on the contract grades, that is fixed the year round. 

I mean the spread. 

No, the spread is fixed the year round. 

Well, it differs every day or so in Wolseley ? 

. But that is not the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. I will touch on that other 
point directly. The difference is 1 cent per bushel between No. 1 Northern and No. 1 
Hard. But in that there is no encouragement for any dealer in the country to keep 
his No. 1 Hard and No. 1 Northern separate, because the spread_is not sufficient to 
justify the trouble. In reply to Senator Perley’s question, I have never been able, 
except once, during the whole of last year, to buy No. 1 Hard at 1 cent a bushel over 
No. 1 Northern. I have had to pay 2, 38, 4 and even 5 cents a bushel more to get it. 
That represented the intrinsic value of the wheat to the millers here who were going 
to use it. Whereas, the difference of 1 cent a bushel was arbitrarily fixed. And that 
is one of the very reasons you have had so little No. 1 Hard wheat inspected on the last 
crop—there has been a direct bar against bringing it forward, because a man could 
only get 1 cent a bushel more if he tendered 1 Hard on his contract; so he would not 
keep it separate. He could mix it with the No. 2 Northern at 3 cents a bushel under 1 
Northern and bring it up to No. 1 Northern, which could be tendered on contracts at 
1 cent below No. 1 Hard, so why should it be kept separate ? Our mills here in On- 
dario, in buying Winter wheat, do not keep their Winter wheat separate; if they pay 
only 2 cents a bushel or less of a difference, they put it in the same bin. So millers 
of Ontario would not buy any quantity of No. 1 Hard if there was not a difference of 
more than 1 cent. Now, I want to refer you to the way your wheat was graded before 
1899. Before these new grades were set, there was a difference of sixteen and two-thirds 
per cent of Hard Red Fyfe wheat between No. 1 Northern and No. 1 Hard. Since 
then, there is only a difference of fifteen per cent between No. 1 Northern and No. 1 
Hard. Now, the proposition of the producers to-day is to reduce that difference to only 
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ten per cent. That is what we are opposed to. We say that fifteen per cent is as little 
difference as you are justified in making, if you are going to make a difference of any 
value to the consumer. 

Now, Mr. Flavelle has touched on the question of cleaning and dockage which is of 
the utmost importance. I think the producers have to-day reached a point which we 
millers have been at for many a long day, and have discovered that one cause of the 
trouble about our getting their grain was that the dirt was not cleaned out of it to the 
basis on which they sold it. This has been a loss to the millers, and we have been un- 
able, up to the present, to find the cure. But now that we know the cause, we trust the 
government will apply the remedy which can be done by departmental regulation. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. Is it to the interest of the trade that the grain docked for dirt shall be cleaned 
before it is forwarded ? before it gets the certificate ? 

A. No, but before it is allowed to go into the public bins at Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 

Q. What control have the government inspectors over the grain after they have 
given a certificate? 

A. The grain is graded, let us say No. 1 Northern, to be cleaned, say two per cent. 
But, until it is cleaned, it is not No. 1 Northern. The government controls it,and can 
prevent it going into the bins until it is cleaned. 

Q. That control is exercised at Fort William ? 

A. Yes, it is reinspected by Mr. Gibbs. We ask that that be done. 


By Mr. Herron : 


Q. Is there an officer in charge there to see that it is done ? 
A. Mr. Gibbs is there, and we ask that he be instructed to see that it is done. 


By Hon. Senator Perley: 


Q. Is it not all cleaned ? 
A. No. owing to the demand for ears, it has to be binned before it is cleaned. But 
it is supposed to be cleaned before it is shipped out. Mr. Horn gave his evidence to 


that effect. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. Is it any easier for Ontario millers to buy Manitoba grain now as compared 


with what it was, say, ten years ago ? 
A. I could not say that. 
Q. Is it not true that you know now what your are getting? 
A. Yes, there is an enormous improvement in the inspection. 
Q. That is, it is easier for you to get what yqu want? 
A. The inspection is infinitely better—there is no comparison. 


By Hon. Senator Young: 


Q. The permanent grades help you out? 
A. It was the stopping of the mixing that improved the condition. If the mixing 
in Winnipeg were prevented, it would be still better. P 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. When it has to be inspected to get the grade, let them mix it if they want to? 
A. We object to mixing it. 
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Q. You want the grain to come out of the terminal elevator according to the 
grade? 

A. If we had our way, we would allow no mixing. We want the grades as they 
are shipped by the farmer. 

Q. But you would be in the same position if you had the average of the bin in the 
terminal elevator ? 

A. No. 

Q. In what respect? 

A. In this respect. Take, for illustration, an extra No. 1 Hard. Put in that a 
certain amount of No. 2 Northern or No. 3 Northern, to bring down to 1 Northern. If 
that were done we would get no Extra No. 1 Hard at all. It is for a similar reason 
that we do not get the No. 1 Hard—it is used in mixing in the elevators. If we had 
that stopped, we would get a larger percentage of No. 1 Hard. : 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. You could get it if you were willing to pay the price? 

A. We are willing to pay the full value. But it would be only by the eastern 
people paying such a premium on the grades that milling would be unprofitable that it 
could be stopped in that way. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Could you not pay a higher price than the mixer gives? 

A. We must buy it at the same price as our competitors in the North-west. If 
the mixers are given any advantage it must be coming out either the farmer’s pocket 
or ours. Another point referred to by Mr. Motherwell is this—that the grades should 
reach the steamers and the seaboard as they leave the inspector at Fort William. That 
is a matter we have been agitating some time in Ontario, because we are satisfied from — 
our experience the last two or three years that we do not always get the grain as it 
leaves Fort William. We have had in the last year three or four instances where this 
has been proved absolutely, as shown by the fact that the elevators paid the difference 
to the millers when they found it out. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. What was proved? You mean that you say it is done? 

A. I will just give one instance, a case that came under my own _ personal 
observation. Some wheat arrived at Glencoe, supposed to be No. 1 Northern, and it 
certainly was not even No. 2 Northern. The miller refused it, and the wheat stayed 
on the track for some time. After the matter had been investigated, the elevator took 
the wheat back and took it in again. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. What had occurred? 

A. I think there was a substitution—well, there was a substitution either accident- 
ally or purposely. 

Q. A substitution of the certificate? : : 

A. No, a substitution of the grain. The grain was not what was called for both 
by the bill of lading and by the certificate 2 

Q. It was accompanied by the certificate ? 

A. Yes, the regular certificate, such as we get on shipments from elevators. 


By Hon. Mr. Perley: 
Q. It might have been badly graded? 
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A. No, because it was not a question merely of extra dirt or anything of that 
kind. It was a wrong grade entirely. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. It was accompanied by the inspector’s certificate ? 

A. The inspector’s certificate is sent out from Fort William showing the grade 
of the wheat put in the vessel. The wheat is put into thg bin at Point Edward, and 
ordered out by the holder of the certificate and ship’s bill of lading. It is shipped on a 
local bill of lading, and that is sent to the general freight agent of the Grand Trunk. 
The original ship bill of lading and certificate are taken to the freight agent, and he 
endorses on the local bill, ‘I hold the original certificate for No. 1 Northern, for the 
wheat loaded in this car.’ That is what the mill gets. But the weak point is that the 
wheat, while it is in the elevator is entirely under the control of the elevator man, and 
we have no safeguard that he is shipping out the wheat be got in under the certificate 
of it as No. 1 Northern. 


By Mr. Jackson: 


Q. You mean the railway elevator ? 

A. All the elevators. 

Q. But they are all owned by the railway company ? 

A. No, some are private and some are public. The one at Goderich is owned by 
the millers and the one at Point Edward by a private company. 


By Mr. Crawford : 


Q. There is no danger of the certificates being switched, but it is the grain under 
the certificates that may be switched ? 

A. Well, what is the difference, so far as the result is concerned ? We ask to have 
all the elevators on this side licensed, because they are all public elevators and, as such, 
should be licensed, we believe under the Warehousing Act. And this could be done 
without any other authority than an Order in Council. And we would ask the govern- 
ment to take bonds from these elevators before they are allowed to store inspected grain, 
that they shall not allow mixing, but shall ship out the grain as they receive it, except 
when it may have deteriorated in store. That is what we want done. If that is done 
i do not see any reason why the grain as it leaves Fort William should not reach the 
seaboard without deteriorating or switching. The elevator would have no interest in 
anything of that kind, because there would be a penalty attached. 


By Mr. Crawford : 


Q. Is care taken as to these certificates? 

A. So far as the Canadian Pacific Railway is concerned, I believe care is taken 
that the certificates are cancelled before another one is issued. But there may be a 
weakness here that could be gone into by a Royal Commission. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. If the elevator receives 8,000 bushels and ships 2,000 bushels, is not that noted 
on the certificate or in some way cancelled on the certificate ? 

A. By the Canadian Pacific Railway it is but not on the Grand Trunk. 

Q. I seems to me it should ? 

A. Yes, but that is one of the weaknesses. 

@. Is it true, then, that they may receive a certificate for 8,000 bushels and send 
out 50,000 under it ? 
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‘A. Except that the certificate gives the name and date of the boat and of the hold 
the grain came in, and, if more were shipped out than was received, that would not 
agree with the elevator report of what was shipped out. 

Q. There is a check then ? 

A. Yes, to a certai nextent, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, but not on the Grand 
Trunk. The Grand Trunk do not exercise that precaution. 

Q. Suppose a portion of the grain were sold and delivered, what would there be to 
show how much was left ? 

A. It is cancelled on the bill of lading. 

@. But, unless it were marked on the slip that so much of the grain covered by the 
certificate had been shipped out of the elevator, there is no check on the grain which 
might be shipped ? 

A. Except that the elevator could not show that they had shipped it out of the 
quantity that came by the boat named on the certificate—unless they were doing what 
was not correct. 

Q. But if it was stored in the elevator ? 

A. Well, in storing it in the elevator they note the ship by which it came. Say 
‘ Huronian, trip 3, hold 2” That has to correspond with the certificate and with the 
bill of lading. As soon as they have shipped out the 8,000 bushels, or whatever it is, the 
bill of lading is cancelled. And as it is shipped out from time to time, the shipments 
are noted. 


By Mr. Crawford : 


Q. You have-to depend on the railway people to act honestly ? 

A. Very largely ; and that is one of the things we want to have changed. And we 
believe that the best method would be by licensing these elevators. Another thing 
which we suggest’ is to have government weighers at all these points, employing in this 
capacity a high class of men. In their duties could be included a certain amount of 
checking, that could be arranged, in order to make sure that the grain should reach the 
consumer of proper grade. That deals only with our interior elevators. 


By Mr. Lake : 


Q. Could not you make assurance doubly sure if you had inspectors at the cleva- 
tors in addition to putting the elevators under license and to putting them under bond? 

A. The difficulty is to get competent men who will work for the money that many 
might think sufficient for the service. Competent men to do inspection work must be 
well paid; only in that way can competent men be had, and others are of no use. 

Q. Is not the business worth it 4 The men ought to be well paid. 

A. Yes, if you cannot do it any other way. But there is such a thing as too great 
expense, and I am afraid that if we were to ask the government to pay inspectors for 
this service, they would not do it. 

Q. Why should not they ? 

A. Well, I think they would be justified in undertaking the expense. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk) : 
Q. Hew many points would need to be covered—half a dozen? 
A. Are you speaking from an eastern standpoint or from the western standpoint? 


Q. Take it your own way. 
A. Depot Harbour, Midland, Collingwood, Meaford, Owen Sound, Goderich and 


Point Edward. 
By Hon. Senator Perley: 


Q. Who weighs the grain out of the car at Fort William, the government or the 
Canadian Pacific Railway? 
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A. The government have a weigher there, I understand, who weighs it as well as 
its being weighed by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. So that the weight is agreed upon by the two parties? 

A. Yes. Now, what I have said covers the point so far as Ontario is concerned, 
and the millers in Ontario using the Northwest grain. But there is still the question 
of the grain reaching the foreign market. That is not covered by what has been said, 
for Mr. Horn has called your attention to the fact that there is no inspector at the 
seaboard, and you would have to have one at St. John at least, for that purpose. But 
I do not think there has been the trouble in leaving the Canadian seaboard 
with our grain that there has been in leaving the American seaboard. And an 
exporter told me a short time ago that he knew for a fact—I understood that he knew 
it because he had it himself—that No. 2 Northern from Manitoba had been graded 
up to No. 1 Northern in New York and had gone forward and had reached the foreign 
market as of that grade. It was, of course, graded New York inspection. That is, it 
was graded No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat, New York inspection, I suppose. 


By Mr. Crawford: 

Q. But people in the old country have samples ? 

A. Tf you had to deal with these matters you would be astonished to know how 
difficult it is, even when you are satisfied you have something that is not what it ought 
to be, to get that fact recognized in the actual transaction. I had a ease in point. 
Some No. 1 Northern came here all rail containing a lot of grown wheat. The pur- 
chaser sent me a sample and objected. I wrete to Mr. Horn. Mr. Horn wrote back 
that it was graded No. 1 Northern and we could call for a survey. I asked him whether 
it would be on his original sample or on sample drawn at this end. He said that 
it would be on the original sample, but that the car.must not be unloaded and that the 
identity of the wheat must be preserved. In this particular case, it happened to be at 
a time when the millers were wanting wheat badly. The mill was out of wheat prac- 
tically when the wheat arrived, and so they could not keep it, but had to use it. I 
asked Mr. Horn to send me part of the original sample. It also showed some grown 
grain. Still, the people have had no satisfaction yet. All this is radically wrong. 


By How. Senator Perley: 


Q. Mr. Horn does not generally grade that way? 

A. I am sure he does not. It may have been in a plugged ear or overlooked by 
this deputy who graded that particular car. I hardly believe that it came under Mr. 
Horn’s obscrvation. But it was just one of those cases that show how hard it is, even 
if you are posted in these matters and know all about them, as I think I do, to get 
a remedy. What can a miller in the interior cf the old country do to get a remedy for 
anything wrong, which may originate in the Northwest? There was a popular idea 
that New York inspection was better than Manitoba, when you had the trouble a few 
years ago, and that has not got out of the head of some English millers yet. They buy 
on New York inspection. There is another inspection that is not protected, and that 
is Portland, Maine. A great deal of your grain goes through there, and I am told that 
it is inspected by an inspector there, and his inspection is better liked than. the Do- 
minion inspection. But he is a Canadian and has been engaged by some of the Can- 
adian firms for years, and was sent down originally- by Canadian exporters. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. I think that means that we have to make the conditions such that the old 
country will prefer Canadian inspection to any other? 

A. Undoubtedly. I was going to suggest one method which I thought might help 
a little along that line. I believe you can copyright the word ‘ Manitoba’ in Great 
Britain just like any other trade mark. I would suggest that the Dominion govern- 
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ment should copyright that word in connection with grain, and that would prevent 
it being used in any documents except those authorized by the Dominion governmenz 
If that could be done, no certificate issued in New York or any other point could use 
the word ‘ Manitoba,’ nor could the receivers of the grain in Great Britain use it. 
And that is what I am told is done—receivers there take a sample of the grain and 
send it to the millers as No. 1 Manitoba—they do not call it No. 1 Hard or No. i 
Northern. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk) : 


Q. Would it hurt if we were to call it Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta? The 
joint name. 

A. I think it would be a great mistake to disturbe the name that has been estab- 
lished now for a good many years. As to the suggestion of some of the delegates from 
Alberta, that a ‘ Western Canada’ grade should be made, I am in hearty sympathy 
with them. I believe that a new grade should be started for something new, but do 
not disturb what you have well established now. 


By Mr. Lake: 

Q. If you want to see the name ‘ Manitoba’ copyrighted you must have an inspec- 
tion right through from Manitoba to the ocean port, so that the identity of the grain 
can be preserved, and preserved with certainty ? 

A. That is what I meant to cover my suggestion of licenses. You could make 
your regulations so stringent, if you had a licensing system, that the identity of the 
wheat would be absolutely preserved. 


By Hon. Senator Perley: 


Q. You cannot do that by New York, and half the grain goes through American 
ports ? 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—Is that correct ? 
The Witness.—I do not think so. 
Hon. SEnAtToR PERLEY.—Very nearly. 


Mr. Mititer.—Mr. Gibbs told me coming down that forty per cent has gone by 
way of New York this season. 


The Wirness.—I was not referring to this year particularly. This has been 
exceptional, on account of the blockade at our lake ports. - 


Q. No matter what the proportion might be, you could not control it after it 


crossed the line? 
A. No. 
Q. Then it is important to encourage Canadian ports ? 
A. Yes, from a national as well as from an individual standpoint. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. You speak of a blockade at our lake ports. I understood that the grain went 
out comparatively free, that the vessels carried it out as fast as it came? 
A. It was at this end that the blockade was. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Do you know whether the English law in regard to food products coming into 
England requires that they should be marked with the name of the country of origin, 


applies to wheat? 
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A. T could not tell you. I do not think it could be possible, because you could not 
brand it. I think it only applies to package goods and that sort of thing. I have 
some other suggestions which I was going to bring before the committee, but in view 
of the suggestion that a Royal Commission should go into this whole question, I will 
not take up more of your time. We are heartily in sympathy with the producers that 
a Royal Commission should be appointed, and I think there is no commission that has 
been appointed of late years that will prove of such great importance to Canada as 
this, for its work will affect the whole settlement of our North-west and the condition 
of its people there. What is essential is that this grain shall reach the consumer as it 
leaves the producer, without any unnecessary additional expense, without any tamper- 
ing on the road; and a Royal Commission is the only way by which the full evidence 
can be brought out that will justify steps being taken to lay down broad, solid lines 
of legislation and administration to manage the handling of the 200,000,000 or 300,- 
000,000 bushels that will be grown there soon. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. It was suggested to take up other grains that could be grown, particularly oats 
and rye. We could grow anything if we could ship it and find the market for it? 

A. The powers of the commission should be made broad, covering all subjects 
affecting grain and the handling of it in every way. And the personnel of the com- 
mission should be most carefully selected, because this is a matter of the utmost 
importance to the producers and the millers as well, and the millers, next to the con- 
sumers and producers, are vitally interested in this question and should be represented 
on this commission. Because, as Mr. Spink has explained to you, the object of grow- 
ing wheat is to make flour, and the millers are the men who are vitally interested in 
that question. 


By Mr. Lawlor : 


. Who fixes the spread at one cent ? 
The Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

. Who authorizes them to do it ? 

. It is one of the internal regulations. 


rPOorRO 


By Mr. Lake : 


. It simply applies to the Winnipeg option market? 
Yes. But all our prices are based on the Winnipeg option market at this end. 
. Have you no way of getting over that ? 


No. 


>bPOoPOo 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk) : 


. How do you explain that the Chicago market rules the whole country as a rule? 
It does not, it fluctuates to a certain extent. 
. Does not our market answer to it ? 

A. Not when we are on an export basis. Last fall Chicago fluctuated several cents, 
and your prices did not move a cent. Now, when you are above an export basis, as 
you are to-day, it is reflected. You are now on a speculative basis. That brings me to 
the question of Mr. Staples, which I forgot to answer, why the value of No. 3 Northern 
to-day is so much nearer the value of No. 1 than it was last year when there was a 
spread of ten cents to fourteen cents. No. 3 is not a speculative grade—that is, it 
could not be delivered on Winnipeg options. Therefore it sold on its value in the ex- 
port market, and, as I have said, it was sometimes fourteen cents below No 1 Northern. 
Last year, after the corner the Winnipeg Grain Exchange made it tenderable on a 
spread of ten cents only, so that, in the event of another corner taking place, No. 3 
Northern would not go more than ten cents below No. 1 Northern. But, this winter, 
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it has been within two and a half cents and even one cent of No. 2 Northern. Why ? 
Because the quantity was small and there was a demand in your own country for that 
wheat. When our winter wheat got scarce last winter, there was a demand for No. 3 
Northern to take the place of our winter wheat, and so it sold within two cents a bushel 
of No. 2 Northern. To-day, I see that No. 3 Northern is five cents away from No. 2 
Northern. Why ? Because No. 2 is tenderable on Winnipeg option. It is three cents 
above its export value, and No. 3 Northern is selling at its export value. It is simply 
a question of values in the markets of the world. One is an artificial value and the 
other is an intrinsic value. That is the position of No.1 Hard. It is worth more than 
the Winnipeg spread, and you are not getting the value. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. The speculative values in Winnipeg, then, are hurtful to the markets generally 
and to the producer ? 

A. That is my opinion. And it is hurtful to the exporters, because it has put the 
wheat up to a place at which it cannot be exported, and so it is staying in the country, 
and they are losing interest, storage and shrinkage, 


By Hon. Senator Perley : 


Q. Like other gamblers ? 
iA. Yes, 


By Mr. Staples: - 


Q. That ought to teach you men in Ontario to get your No. 1 Hard wheat ? What 
is the difference between No. 1 Hard and No. 1 Northern ? How much more can you 
afford to pay for No. 1 Hard than No. 1 Northern ? 

A. That will depend on the way they are running. If their No. 1 Northern shows 
more than sixty per cent of hard Fyfe wheat, and No. 1 Hard is close down to seventy~ 
per cent, the difference will be only one cent a bushel and nobody will bother to keep 
them separate. But if the No. 1 Northern barely runs the average vf sixty per cent 
of hard wheat, and the No. 1 Ilard runs eighty per cent of hard wheat, the difference 
would be five cents. 

Q. But when the present diffierence is 15 per cent, what would it be ? 

A. Two cents to three cents a bushel I should think. Is not that correct, Mr. Fla- 
velle ? 


Mr: FLAvELLe.—Yes. 


The Wirness.—That is where the law of supply and demand comes in. If they 
want the wheat they will pay more than its legitimate value. 


By Mr. Crawford : 


. Is not our market controlled by Liverpool ? 

. Liverpool or Glasgow—the foreign market does frequently control. 

. Do our people in Winnipeg respond to Liverpool prices ? 

. You may at country points. 

Do not they fix the price in Winnipeg for all the country ? 

I cannot say as to that. I only know as to what we pay here. We pay accord- 
ing to Winnipeg option market. 


rPOrPORO 


By Mr. Lake : 

Q. The conclusion you reach is, that in order to prevent the elevator men from 
mixing No. 1 Hard and No. 2 Northern to make No. 1 Northern, there must be a dif- 
ference in intrinsic value of two cents or more between No. 1 Hard and No. 1 
Northern 2? - 

A. I think so. 
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Q. On what basis is the Winnipeg Grain Exchange fixing prices i 
A. The option is simply a question of buying and selling. 
Q. It must have some relation to the foreign market? 


A. Not at all, unfortunately. They are three cents above the foreign market 
to-day, and the foreign market may go up or down without affecting them. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Is that wheat gambling? 
AN, YEES, 


By Hon. Mr. Perley: 
Q. Then are our grain standards fixed by a gambling machine? 
Mr. Spinx.—To-day, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—Not the standards. 
Hon. Senator Pertey.—No, they are fixed by law—but the price. 
The Wirness.—Yes. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. The rest of the people of Canada want the grain, and if they want it, they 
must pay us the price that will induce us to sell it. 


Mr. Sprvk.—The gambler has a perfect right to gamble if the law does not forbid 
it. A man who buys to sell in the future takes his chances on the price, and to that 
extent he gambles. We all gamble in that sense—we are born that way. 


Mr. Jackson (Selkirk).—We do not forget that Toronto has 200,000 people and 
that they will need so much of our grain. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


CHAS. B. WATTS, 
Secretary to Ontario Millers’ Association. 


Houses or Commons, 
Commitrre Room No. 34, 
THURSDAY, June 14, 1906. 


Mr. MartrHew Snow ealled, was examined as follows :— 


In view of the information that has been given to the committee by previous wit- 
nesses, it will not be necessary for me to take up much time. But there are a few ques- 
tions on which I might touch briefly. The first is as to the question whether it is 
advisable to appoint this proposed Royal Commission. We have heard a good many 
strong points in support of the appointment of such a Commission, and it is clear that 
a great deal of good could be done by such an inquiry as is proposed. As you travel 
about amongst the farmers you find a great deal of dissatisfaction existing. There is 
a feeling, an impression among them, that a great deal of this business is carried on in 
the dark. Everything may be perfectly right and legitimate, but when they go to sell 
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their wheat they feel that they do not understand the whole business. They fear that 
there is something being done detrimental to. their interests. Even with all the laws 
that have been passed of late years, and with all the facilities that have been given 
the farmer to handle his own commodities, such facilitise as loading platforms and the 
right to demand cars, the right to special bins for his wheat, he feels that there is still 
something about it all that is harmful to his interest. If it could be shown by such 
a Commission as is proposed that the evils that the farmer apprehends do not exist, 
but that the trade is done on a fair, square, legitimate basis, it would satisfy many of 
the people who to-day feel that the trade is net on a satisfactory footing. That, I 
think, is one very strong reason why the Commission should be appointed to hear all 
the facts and take all the circumstances into consideration. Now, I find that one 
of the points to which a great many people take objection in selling wheat is the way 
in which the grades are fixed. Mr. Horn here and his staff, the farmer is told, fix the 
grade of the wheat; and if the seller is not satisfied, he can go to the Survey Board. 
The farmer say: Who are they? The Survey Board, as we all must admit, must be 
composed of grain dealers. Now, the interest of the grain dealer is always, more or 
less, antagonistic to that of the farmer, just as the interest of the buyer is not the 
interest of the seller. The farmer says: I do not think that is right, how is it carried 
out? You have to tell him that the same sample that comes out of the car is sub- 
mitted to the Survey Board, that they go into a room where no one else is admitted, 
and they decide what the grade shall be. Everything may be perfectly right; I 
believe that everything is right. But when you tell the ordinary farmer just how the 
grade is fixed, he is apt to ask: Why should the grain men be asked to pass judgment 
on what Mr. Horn has done, and why should it be done in secret. Now, for my part, 
T believe that a board appointed by the government, a salaried, permanent Survey Board 
would, by its existence, and its work, instil more confidence into the farmer who wants 
to ship his wheat than can the present board as it is constituted. 

Now, the next question is as to the word ‘plump.’ I am perfectly certain that, 
in the wheat I have seen passing forward for inspection, there:-would be a large quan- 
tity—I am speaking of the whole crop—that would have gone into the No. 1 Hard 
grade if that word ‘plump’ had been left out. When wheat is graded partly by its 
appearance in this way, some must be thrown out of the No. 1 grade that has the neces- 
sary weight, and often a good deal more than the necessary weight. I have seen wheat 
that went 624 lbs. to the bushel, but it could not be called ‘ plump,’ and so could not be 
put in the Nj. 1 grade. Another reason, it seems to me, why we have so little No. 1 
Hard in the last crop is that the grain dealer has to make his contracts, and he must 
mike them so as to come out right. He tries to size up what the crop is going to grade 
in the main and so far as a large percentage of it is concerned, because he must keep 
in view the contracts he has made to supply wheat of one grade in large quantities. So, 
if he thinks there is going to be a large quantity of No. 1 Hard, he will try to buy that 
and to establish a market for that grade. But, if he thinks the quantity of No. 1 Hard 
is likely to be limited, he will, try to get as much as he can down to the No. 1 Northern 
basis. A man coming along to the ordinary elevator, under such conditions, will prob- 
ably receive only the price of No. 1 Northern. But the next man who comes may be 
a little benefited by that. Because he may have a load of wheat that, pernaps, would 
shade on the line between the two grades. It may not be just a good No. 1 Northern, 
but, perhaps, it will make a very fine No. 2. And the grain dealer, knowing that he 
has a large quantity of wheat that is better than No. 1 Northern can afford to give the 
farmer the price of No. 1 Northern for his load. In many cases that is done. Thus 
the wheat is mixed in the elevator, and the elevator man makes a very large proportion 
of his purchases turn out the No. 1 Northern grade. If the farmer wants to sell his 
wheat in that way he takes the market price. But if he feels that his wheat is not get- 
ting justice, he orders a car, ships the wheat away, and takes his chance in the inspec- 
tor’s hands. But the reason I have given, I know, is the reason that a large quantity of 
wheat that might have graded No. 1 Hard has gone into the No. 1 Northern grade. 
The seasons affect this matter also. Take the season of 1900, the dry year, the year 
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when we had no rain. We had good wheat—a large percentage of it No. 1 Hard. But, 
if you get a large yield with a wet fall, you will find your wheat going No. 1 and No. 
2 Northern. 

Now, I find, from an item in a paper that I picked up, that the Americans are not 
satisfied any more than we are. They are bringing forward a resolution asking for a 
board in somethine the same way that we are doing. I see here that Mr. Macomber 
has introduced a joint resolution instructing the Secretary of Commerce and Labour 
to inquire into this whole question of grain weighing, docking, inspection and mixing 
They are going on the same lines as we are. And I believe that if this question is gone 
into an honest and a thorough way, we shall be able to devise a scheme through which 
this dissatisfaction that undoubtedly exists can be done away with. 

Now, I do not wish to take up too much time or go into too many matters, but I 
would like to explain, from my point of view something about this question of the 
price of wheat. In Winnipeg there is what is called the Option Market, composed of 
the Corn Exchange and Grain Dealers Association. A man, let us say, is buying wheat 
through a line of elevators. He buys thousands of bushels of wheat. He pays certain 
prices for that wheat, but he does not know what the price will be next week. All the 
money he has paid is at the risk of the future market. He goes upon the Option Mar- 
ket,, and in effect, hedges his purchases. That is, he arranges for a fixed price at which 
he can deliver his wheat, whether it is No. 1 Northern, No. 2 Northern, No. 1 Hard, or 
whatever it may be, the price for each grade is fixed. These dealers are doing that 
business, and they fix the spread to suit themselves. But, if the dealers were not doing 
that and if they were buying wheat through many lines of elevators, they would have 
to take even greater chances and would be gambling far more than they are gambling 
through the Option Market. The speculative element, the element of chance exists 
regardless of any arrangements. If aman buys wheat and pays for it when it is put 
in the elevator, he take the chance of what the market will be when he delivers that 
wheat and gets his money. But the Option Market has its own element of speculation, 
and so we find the public coming in and buying and selling on margin. A man will 
put up one, two or three cents a bushel and will buy or sell so many thousand bushels 
of wheat, according as he thinks the market will go up or down. Sometimes this 
affects the farmer prejudicially, sometimes it affects him to his benefit. This is the 
reason why, even with the dissatisfaction that exists, and with all the facilities afforded 
the farmer to ship his own grain, a farmer will still use the elevators to a large extent. 
There are loading platforms at shipping points everywhere, and if a loading platform 
is wanted where one does not exist to-day, all the farmers have to do is to petition the 
Warehouse Commissioner’s Office, and the railway company will be ordered to erect a 
platform. But, in spite of this, we find that 85 per cent of the wheat is still being 
handled through the elevator. We have accommodation in these elevators at the differ- 
ent interior points for something in the neighbourhood of 30,000,000 bushels of grain. 
We have altogether in the west, accommodation for close upon 50,000,000 bushels. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. That is, including the elevators at Winnipeg and Port Arthur ? 

A. Yes. But in the prarie provinces we have actually in the neighbourhood of 
50,000,000 bushels of elevator capacity in the elevators already constructed and now 
in course of construction, And new elevators are being built all the time. Of course, 
men do not build elevators for fun any more than they go into any other business for 


fun. 
By Mr. Staples : 


Q. In connection with the loading platforms, in my experience, the reason why 
the farmers do not use them more is because the platforms do not meet the convenience 
of the farmer in loading. They are of narrow construction, and the distance between 
the platform and the car is too great. You have to load from the side of your wagon 
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into the car. If the platforms were so constructed that you could drive upon them and 

back up your team and unload conveniently, they would be more used. As a matter 

of fact, the platforms under the present specification are of very little use to the farmer. 
A. The loading platform is 18 feet wide and 56 feet long—standard size. 


By Hon. Senator Perley : 


Q. Twenty farmers may want to load at the same time, but the loading platforms 
afford accommodation for only three or four, and you are allowed only a day to load a 
Cake 

A. But, still, at many points where there is not that trouble in connection with 
the loading platforms, I find that the elevators are getting the great bulk of the wheat. 
Under any circumstances, it is awkward to load a car from a farmer’s wagon, and I 
suppose the farmers would rather take the mechanical method of unloading grain than 
shovelling it out. But you will find that farmers, in shipping their own wheat, do not 
always come out as they expect. Many a time last season I have had complaints that 
they got a better grade at home than they got when they shipped their wheat. I have 
been told by many farmers that they would have made money if they had sold to the 
local elevator. This only shows that a man may have one opinion as to what his wheat 
should grade and the inspector may have a different cpinion. A man buying in an ele- 
vator has got to use his judgment, and, like other men, his judgment is sometimes as- 
tray—and he finds that out when he sends his wheat to the inspector. Not many farm- 
ers’ elevators are being built to-day, and all those that are already built, there are not 
many that will give the grade on the wheat as it is taken from the farmer. The farm- 
ers’ elevator to-day would always prefer to special-bin a man’s wheat than give him a 
grade for it. And I know that a good many of the ordinary elevators, if the building 
were so constructed as to allow it, the elevator men would rather put the wheat in a 
special bin than give a grade for it. Because by putting it in a special bin, they run 
no risk and have nothing to do but to preserve the identity of the grain. 


By Mr, Staples : 


Q. In many farmers’ elevators they will not grade ? 
A. No, but in some they will, 


By Hon. Senator Perley : 


Q. Where they grade and mix the wheat with other wheat, of course, they are re- 
sponsible for the grade ? 

A. Yes, when they mix the wheat in the elevator. But a farmer storing wheat in 
an elevator where he asks for a special bin, may find, when he gets what is called his 
wheat he is not getling the wheat that he puts in the elevator. He blames the elevator 
for it, and sometimes rightly. Sometimes, of course, the thing happens by accident. 
But the farmer putting his wheat in that way should understand that he is taking the 
risk of such accidents, though his object is that the identiy of his wheat shall be pre- 
served. It is mainly a question of honesty as between himself and the elevator man. 
The farmer can protect himself by taking a sample of each load as he puts it into the 
building and preserving it in such a manner that he can prove its identity. And, where 
wheat is shipped out of a special bin and does not come up to the average of the sample, 
we have never had a ease where we have not been able to get a satisfactory settlement 
of any question between the elevator man and the shipper. So, I think a great deal of 
the dissatisfaction in such cases might be overcome by a little care on the part of the 
farmers themselves. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, unless there are some ques- 
tions to be asked of me, I need not take up the time of the Committee longer. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. In regard to the Alberta wheat, there is some complaint as to the supply of cars 
going West. Does your office have anything to do with the supply of cars and the regu- 
lations regarding them ? 
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A. We have the regulation of eastern shipments. Under these regulations cars 
must be apportioned in a certain manner. And we also have power to give the railway 
companies orders to have cars placed at certain points. 

Q. That is, the warehouse commissioner has that power ? 

Bly WGSL 

Q. Does not that apply to cars going West? 

A. No. 

Q. It does tiot apply to cars going from Alberta to British Columbia ? 

A. Not in the same manner. 

Q. Is that by regulation or by law J 

A. By the Grain Act. 

A. It only applies to cars going East? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. You see to the supply of cars in the West as well as in the East? 

A. There was a certain amount of agitation for a short time at some points, but 
it was net very bad. Last year, the crop was handled fairly expeditiously. Of course, 
we had a certain blockade, there is no doubt about that. And there never was any 
blockade of any kind, small or large, that was not a direct loss to the producer of the 
grain. Because when the elevator men begin to find that they are not going to be 
able to send the grain forward, that moment they begin to reduce the price. But, if 
they can get a free supply of cars all the time and can get the wheat forward, they will 
pay close to the market price for the grain. 


By Hon. Senator Perley : 


Q. Is it a fact that at points where there is competition they get more cars than 
at points where there is no competition ? 

A. That is a fact. You will get a supply of cars a good deal easier at competing 
points. Of course, it is natural ; both companies want the grain and they try to get 
it. But where there is no competition they know they are bound to get it anyhow. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


MATTHEW SNOW, 


Deputy Warehouse Commissioner. 


Mr. Davi Hory, recalled was examined as follows :— 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. In the course of the examination which has been going on in this committee, 
there was some question as to the appointment of sub-inspectors under you and their 
duties. Would you be kind enough to state shortly, the number of inspectors you have 
under you, their duties and how they are appointed, and also their qualifications ? 

A. I have four deputy inspectors working at Winnipeg, besides four others, who 
are qualified, but whom I do not use as deputy inspectors, though they are ready and 
qualified when I require them. They are all men who have been brought forward by 
myself. They commenced with me years ago as helpers. Some of them have been 
with me ten to fifteen years. All the deputies have been with me for a long time, and 
are men of my own training. Of course, the four who are working are appointed by 
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the department as deputy inspectors on my reccsnmendation. I would not submit to 
any person being made a deputy inspector under me without my consent. I would 
abandon the work altogether if I had to do that. 

Q. You are responsible? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Consequently, when men are to be appointed, you are the judge of their quali- 
fications ? 

A. There is a board appointed by the Dominion government of what are called 
Examiners for Inspectors, and these deputy inspectors have to pass this board and they 
get a certificate from them showing their proficiency ? 

Q. That applies also to deputies at Fort William as well as those at Winnipeg? 

A. Yes, they all have to have certificates. 

Q. Did the numbers you have stated include those at Fort William ? 

A. No, I have four in Winnipeg—eight really qualified, though four do not act as 
deputy inspectors, but as foremen to go to the cars with the men. We have two 
deputy inspectors working in the Canadian Pacific Railway yards and one in the 
Canadian Northern, and I have my chief deputy in the office with me. 

Q. And what staff have you at Fort William ? 

A. I have two deputy inspectors and Mr. Gibbs himself. And I have Mr. Gibbs’ 
son at Port Arthur. 

Q. Four altogether there? 

A. Yes. And there are two-besides who are not at present acting as deputy 
inspectors, but have only lately been qualified. I expect to install them as deputies 
when they are wanted. 

Q. You have found that these are a sufficient number for the work? 

A. Yes, I have always four in reserve. 

Q. With these you have sufficient for the work? 

A. Yes, for years to come. 

Q. There is no complaint as to delay of inspection through lack of deputies? 

A. No, we cannot have delay, because the railroads would be after us. We must 
get through each day. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. The fees for inspection last year more than covered the cost? 

A. The department has been self-sustaining. It would be more than self-sus- 
taining if the West were kept by itself. But the government insist on the whole thing 
being one department ,East and West together. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. That is, the whole inspection work ? 
A. Yes. But even in that way it meets its own expenses. 
Q. What is the charge? 


Mr. Jackson.—40 cents. 


The Witness.—That is the total charge, except that you pay for the weighing 
besides. 


. Who gets the weighing fees? 
The government. 
What is the charge at Port Arthur? 
. Twenty-five cents. 
Ts there no other charge? 
. Yes, when it is inspected out, there is a charge of thirty cents, and weighing 
thirty cents. 
Q. That is a total of $1.45¢ 
A. Whatever it is. 


bPOobOoPO 
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Q. Taking the western wheat business alone, do I understand you to say that 
there is an actual profit to the government? 

A. No, I do not think there is any profit. It barely clears itself. I do not know 
whether I should volunteer the information, but I think it ought to be stated to the 
committee that the shipping trade are clamoring for the abolition of the fee for weigh- 
ing out of the elevator, because they claim that if in case of any difference, the fact 
of the grain being officially weighed deprives them of a claim against the elevator com- 
pany. ’ 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Who does the weighing? 

A. My men do. 

Q. You have weighmasters as well as inspectors? 

dks NEES. 

Q. You have nothing to do with the inspection in eastern Canada? Your division 
extends only as far as Fort William? 

A. No, I am supposed to be over all the inspection in Canada. 

Q. But is there any definite line between the two divisions? 

A. The Manitoba division ends at Port Arthur on one side and includes British 
Columbia on the other. The eastern division is East of Port Arthur. 

Q. There are two divisions altogether? 

A. Yes, the East and the West. 

Q. A question has arisen as to the cars coming into Winnipeg being sampled— 
if I use the term correctly—and the owners of the cars being allowed, I suppose after 
seeing the sample and judging of it, to take the cars back and change the grain in 
these cars. Is that possible under the arrangements and practice you have under your 
system of instruction ? 

A. That is not exactly right. The best way is for me to tell you just what is done. 
There is a mistaken idea what these elevators do. 


By Hon. Senator Perley: 


Q. That is, the mixing elevator in Winnipeg? 

A. In a year like this, when the spreads are so narrow, they do not take in much 
good wheat, because they are afraid we will reject it for a lower grade. The year when 
there is a lot of low grade wheat is their opportunity. I suppose that the elevator in 
Winnipeg, speaking off-hand, will not average more than five cars a day the year round 


By Hon. Mr, Fisher: 


Q. That is, cars that they send to you for inspection ? 
A. Yes, when they ship out. They put out, say, five cars on the track for inspec- 
tion. My man goes and examines them. 


By Hon. Mr. Perley: 


Q. That is, this grain comes out of the elevator ? 

A. Yes. They put on the track, say, five cars. The elevator man will say to my 
Wane enisas a sample of the wheat, and it is put for No. 1 Northern. My man 
may say: I do not think that will pass for more than No. 2. 

Q. That is, after he has taken the sample? : 

A. Or while he is taking it.. The elevator man says that he wants to ship this 
out as No. 1. And when he is told that it probably will not grade better than No. 2, 
he says: Do not report these cars and we will take them back. So, what can I do. 
The matter is not before me, and I cannot deal with it. I have told the trade and 
farmers that this was being done. That is a privilege that these people have, and I 
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do not very well see how we can get over it. 

Q. I do not see what business the men who own the elevators have with your 
officials ? 

A. You would if you were there. 


By Mr. Jackson: 
Q. Notify your men not to give them information. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. The official has no right to give this information ? 
A. It is not a public matter; it is their own wheat. 


By Hon. Senator Perley: 


Q. But they get the information from your men as to whether it is going to 
grade No. 1 or No. 2? 

A. Well, suppose they do not get it. Take it the other way: The elevator man 
asks my man what will this wheat inspect? And my man answers, it will inspect No. 
2. Then, the elevator man says: Do not report it, we are going to take the ears back. 
It seems to me it is just the same thing. 

Q. But your man ought not to give any information. Information ought to be 
piven by the official certificate. 

A. Well 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk) : 


Q. Docs this apply to the St. Boniface elevator? 

A. I am speaking of the St. Boniface elevator. The Winnipeg elevator does not 
run on wheat. It has given up the wheat business and sticks to feed. It has be2n 
such a poor year for them that they are practically closed up this year so far as wheat 
is concerned. Their business is good in a year when there is much low grade, smutty 
oy dirty wheat. 


By Mr. Herron: 
Q. And cockle, I suppose? 
A. There are no cockle machines in use there. Whether they use a fanning mill 
or a sieve, when the wheat is light and small, it is hard to separate the cockle from the 
wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Another point on which I wish information is this: There has been a state- 
ment, a suggestion at all events—that the inspection certificates as issued by you at 
Winnipeg do not really follow and keep with the wheat for which they are given. Is 
there any supervision or check in regard to that at Fort William and Port Arthur, 
and further East in the course of the wheat to market? 

A. So far as Fort William and Port Arthur are concerned, as I told you before, 
we send a duplicate of our inspection sheet to Mr. Gibbs. S 

Q. By mail or with the car ? 

A. By mail. So before the car arrives at Fort William Mr. Gibbs is ready with 
the inspection of that car to give it to the elevator. He gives it to the elevator as it 
has been certified. The elevator knows nothing about the inspection certificate. 

Q. Is there a certificate that goes forward with the car in any way ? 

A. Only when it goes all-rail. In that case we give the railway company a dupli- 
cate of the inspection certificate and that goes with the way-bill. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. How do you identify the car ? 
A. By the number. ; 
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Q. When Mr. Gibbs has the certificate, what guarantee has he that the wheat goes 
into the bin of its grade ? 

A. He has no guarantee. 

Q. It has lost its identity then ? It is simply in the hands of the elevator com- 
pany ? 

A. It is in the hands of the elevator company. But the elevator company is not in 
the grain business, and it is to their interest to bin it properly, because when it comes 
out it must be up to the grade at which it went in. We inspect it all on going out. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. That is, Mr. Gibbs’ inspection ? 
iNemvaes: 


By Hon. Senator Perley s 


Q. But a change in the bin would change the whole character of the wheat ?. Sup- 
pose they put 100,000 bushels into a bin as No. 1 

A. Then, it must come out No. 1. 

Q. But, if Mr. Gibbs changes the grade of that bin, making it No. 2, that would 
change the grade of all the wheat in the bin ? 

AG ees! 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. Does Mr. Gibbs inspect the wheat and check it as it goes out ? 

INS YOR, 

Q. As it goes into the vessel ? 

A. Yes, and takes a sample. Mr. Gibbs then gives a certificate of the grade, and 
the sample—about three pounds of that cargo—is sent to me at Winnipeg. 

Q. That is to say, if it comes out of No. 3 bin, supposed to be No. 1 Northern, 
and the whole bin is emptied into the vessel and suppose it does not fill the vessel 

A. There are plenty of other No. 1 Northern bins. 

Q. Then, after one bin is emptied 

A. No, they do not do it that way. They run from three or four No. 1 Northern 
bins at one time, because the vessel has to be loaded as rapidly as the capacity of the 
elevator will allow. 

Q. What check is there that the wheat that goes in as No. 1 Northern is the same 
as that which comes out as No. 1 Northern ? 

A. It need not be the same wheat, but it must be the same grade. We have men 
on the floor sampling it as it comes out, and if he sees that it is not running the grade 
he shuts it off, and the elevator men cannot say a word. 

Q. Do you think there is any likelihood or possibility there of the wheat being 
graded and not being sent forward at the same grade as that at which it left Winnipeg? 

A. Not if we do our duty. 


By Mr. Lake : 


Q. The weak point there is, is it not ?—that vou do not inspect to see that the 
grain was properly cleaned. You send it forward inspected to be cleaned ? 

A. We certainly expect it to be properly cleaned. And that is a continual wrangle 
between us and the elevator companies. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. Suppose that in Winnpeg the wheat is certified and sent forward to be cleaned 
at five per cent. What check have you to see that that is done? Is it inspected at 
Fort William again to see that it comes up to the standard ? 
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A. The best way for me to explain is to tell you how this came about. Long ago, 
we used to inspect wheat to be cleaned without specifying any dockage. It was left 
to the elevators themselves to take out what they thought was right. But the shippers 
and the farmers thought the elevators took too much. Then power was given to the 
inspector to say how much they could dock. So, in case of any grain requiring clean- 
ing, the inspector, when he inspects it, says how much is to be cleaned out of it. And, 
if the elevator finds that it takes more to clean it, they cannot be allowed any more. 


By Hon. Senator Perley : 


Q. They are allowed to take only what you specify ? 
A. No matter how much they take they only get credit for the percentage specified. 


Hy Mr. Herron: 


Q. And the percentage is docked off the wheat? 
A. What other way could you have it? 


By Mr. Jackson (Selkirk): 


Q. But follow that grain along—do not you think it would be advisable to put in- 
spectors at the seven points to follow it to the railways ? 

A. It is not necessary that they should be inspectors. Al} that is needed is to 
have men who can prove that the identity of the wheat has been preserved. And they 
would only be employed during certain months of the year. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Would it be necessary to follow it further than to the points on the east side 
of the lakes? : 

A. If you go into that at all you should follow it to the seaboard. 

Q. Then you would have to have another set of officers at the seaboard? 

A. Yes, because if the railways make mistakes at Point Edward they are as likely 
to do it at West St. John. But, as I have said, it is not necessary that these men 
should be inspectors so long as they are men competent to watch and certify to the 
identity of the wheat. 

Q. Good business men rather than grain experts? 

AS Yes: 


The CHAiRMAN.—I would like to know if the delegates from the West are satis- 
ficd that we should close these proceediings with this day’s session of the Committee. 


Mr. Minter being recalled, said on examination: I think that some little explana- 
tion is needed with regard to a question which has just been raised by Mr. Horn, and 
if you will permit me a word or two I will explain. From information I have ob- 
tained in Fort William in communication with Mr. McCuaig, I believe that the clean 
wheat and the wheat which is marked on the inspector’s certificate to be cleaned one 
or two per cent is mixed in together. This, I believe, is done in some cases at least. Of 
course I cannot positively say that it is so, but I have it from authority which should 
known that this is being done. The wheat to be cleaned one per cent is being mixed 
with a great quantity of clean wheat would not show dirt on coming out. 


Hon. Mr. FisHer.—That is, the dirt would not be taken out of it. 


Mr, Mitter.—Yes. The wheat would be kept to mix with the clean wheat. Looking 
at cargoes that reach Owen Sound this would appear to be the case, for the cargoes 
are not as clean as they should be. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—What check is there that the wheat is cleaned at Fort William 
according to the inspection ? - 
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Mr. Horn.—The only check we have is that when it goes out it is clean enough. 


Mr. Herron.—Are you going to do anything about selecting a day to consider the 
question of the Alberta fall wheat. 


Hon. Mr. Fisner.—I may say that the whole question of wheat is under the con- 
trol of the Department of Trade and Commerce. I may say that Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, asked me as a member of the House of 
Commons to attend this Committee and listen to the evidence brought forward and 
discuss with him the various points. I have done so, and I can only say that I shalt 
be very glad to submit to the Minister in whose charge the question is the views l 
have formed in consequence of what I have heard, as well as the evidence which I 
have no doubt he will study before coming to any conclusion. The only question that 
would arise as to that point is in case Sir Richard Cartwright decides that it is wise: 
to amend the Grain Standard Act this session. There is no name for the wheat re- 
ferred to, in the Grain Standard Act, but winter wheat is all classed together. If Sir 
Richard Cartwright decides to prepare that amendment, no doubt it would be well 
that he should consider the statements that have been made in regard to it. The evi- 
dence has been put before this committee on that point as well as on other points, and 
I am sure that the Minister of Trade and Commerce would consider this in drawing 
up any amendments to the Act which he might see fit to propose to follow. I do not 
see that we need go into that question further. I think the different phases of it have 
been presented in evidence by the gentlemen from Alberta as well as by those from 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. If Mr. Herron desires to put forward any further evi- 
dence, perhaps we might be able to hear him for a few moments. But I think it would 
be rather difficult, at this stage of the session, to have another meeting of the com- 
mittee on this question. 


Mr. Herron.—I have only a word or two to say in regard to what arose during 
the evidence yesterday. I think the name ‘ Alberta Red’ is a very good name for the 
wheat. And, seeing that it is grown in Alberta more successfully than in any other 
place in Canada, that would be the natural name for it. We grow No. 1 Hard in our 
country equal to that of Manitoba, and we grow a great quantity of it. Still, we are 
perfectly satisfied that the present name of that wheat, Manitoba No. 1 Hard should 
remain. I do not see that any other part of Canada, or any other Provinee, will be 
injured by having the name ‘ Alberta Red’ given to this wheat. ‘ Kansas Red’ made 
Kansas famous, and yet that name has not clashed with the interest of any other state 
in the United States. I do not see how this would—— 


Mr. Jackson (Selkirk).—Call it ‘ Alberta Turkey Red.’ 


Mr. Herrron.—I do not see that the word ‘ Turkey’ helps it. I think that ‘ Alberta 
Red’ is a good name and sufficient, and I would like very much to see it adopted. I 
will not take up time at this stage to give the reasons, though I might give many. 


Hon. Mr. MorHEerRweELL.—In discussing this matter with others, I find there is a gen- 
eral agreement that to give this name would be monopolistic, in view of the fact that 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan are already growing that variety of wheat successfully. I 
call attention to the practical unanimity that prevailed among the witnesses in favour 
of eliminating the word ‘plump.’ I would urge the enactment of the legislation this 
session and the leaving out of the objectionable word. We have objected always, and 
we object now. We have made our requests in a moderate way, believing that the 
commission, when it is appointed, will take up all the questions as only a commission 
can. But those points that are non-contentious should be enacted into law this session. 


Hon. Mr. Fisner.—My impression is—but I shall be glad to be corrected if I am 
not in accordance with the other members of the committee—that there is practical 
unanimity in favour of the elimination of the word ‘plump.’ Is that correct ? 
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Some Honourable Mzampers.—Hear, hear. 


Hon. Mr. Fisner.—I think also there is practical unanimity in favour of the elimi- 
nation of the class of ‘ Extra No. 1 Hard.’ 


Some Honourable Mempers.—Hear, hear. 


Hon. Mr. Fistur.—aAs regards everything else I think there is some slight differ- 
ence of opinion. There was a very strong weight of opinion in favour of decreasing 
the quantity of Red Fyfe in the No. 1 Hard, but still there were some pretty positive 
expressions of opinion against that. Am I correct in this diagnosis of the committee’s 
opinion ? 


Some Honourable Meupers.—That is right. 


Mr. Mittar.—Might I draw your attention to the request of some to put the 
weight per measured bushel on the certificate. 


Mr. McIvtyeas.—Regarding the name of the Alberta wheat, I would call attention 
to the fact, that while Mr. Fletcher stated that he was personally willing that the 
wheat should be called Canada West Wheat he was specially instructed by the associa- 
tion he represents here to have the word ‘ Alberta’ introduced if possible. Conse- 
quently it was only his own personal opinion he was expressing, and he did not speak 
in expressing that willingness, for the farmers of Alberta. 


Mr. Laxz.—I do not know whether the printing of the evidence depends upon a 
resolution passed by the committee, but I would like to say that, in my opinion, the 
evidence on the grain standards should be printed in a separate pamphlet, and the 
usual number of copies provided. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—I think that certainly everything that has been done in these 
three days relating to this question should be printed in one pamphlet. But I do not 
think a motion is required for that. 


Mr. Laxe.—It will be printed for distribution ? 
Hon. Mr. Fisuur.—yYes. 


The committee here closed the inquiry. 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC TRADING COMPANY 


Houser or Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room 34, 
Wepnespay, April 11, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. McKenzie, chairman presiding. 


Mr. JAMES SMarT was present by citation of the committee, and examined as 
follows :— 


The CHatiRMAN.—Perhaps you wish to make a statement, Mr. Smart. 


The Witness.—I was thinking in connection with my examination that possibly 
it would be well for me to introduce the matter, so that the committee may understand 
exactly the situation. In Europe, it is impossible to do immigration work, it is impos- 
sible to carry on a propaganda by the government owing to the restrictive laws in 
every country to which the North Atlantic Trading Company’s contract applies, except 
Holland, and that is a very small country and very few people are leaving it to come 
to Canada. The government did not understand this until perhaps some twenty 
years ago when they sent Mr. John Dyke to Hamburg to see what could be done in 
regard to German immigration, or continental immigration. The result of Mr. Dyke’s 
visit to Hamburg was that he was put in jail and kept there for six months, for violat- 
ing the laws of Germany in attempting to carry on a propaganda. Later on I under- 
stand—and I may say in connection with Mr. Dyke’s incarceration in jail, that the Bri- 
tish government had to interfere in order to get him out. Then Lord Strathcona and Mr, 
Colmer, his secretary, went over to Germany also, and whatever they did caused some 
correspondence between the foreign ministers of both countries, and it resulted in 
Lord Strathcona having to state to Lord Salisbury, who was then Foreign Secretary, 
that he was not there on immigration work. In order to be certain as to this, I, on 
one occasion while on a visit to the Old Country went to Switzerland and interviewed 
the government of Switzerland. It is a country also having restrictive immigration 
laws, that is, while they cannot stop their people from leaving, yet they will not permit 
anyone to induce anybody to leave, or to offer any encouragement for them to leave 
their own country. I went to the chief officer there and he simply corroborated what 
we believed was the fact, he said that under no circumstances whatever would any goy- 
ernment or any person be allowed to have an open propaganda in connection with 
immigration in Switzerland. Last year the Assistant Emigration Commissioner for 
Austria came to Canada. He was visiting the United States, and was invited at the 
instigation of Mr. Fielding. He was asked to say if it would be possible for an agent to 
be appointed to look after the interests of Austrian immigration to Canada, but he told 
us very positively that under no circumstances would the government of Austria allow 
its laws to be contravened by the appointment of an officer there, representing any coun- 
try. Not only that, but two years ago in Belgium, where we carried on a very active 
work, the Belgian government, through its Consul General in Montreal, communicated 
with the department, protesting against the work in Belgium—the letters, I presume, 
are on the file—and an explanation had to be given that the propaganda was carried 
on through the government agent in Paris. I think it is well to say this, as it would 
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give a sort of explanation of why we have employed the services of people of experi- 
ence who can do the work on the other side, and that! was the reason the government 
adopted the plan of putting it into the hands of a large company who are able to fulfil 
its obligations and carry on an aggressive work and give us the people. Of course, 
the main object was to get the people. I may say that previous to that, Sir Charles 
Tupper had made an arrangement. may be fifteen years ago, or perhaps twenty years 
ago, with local booking companies on the continent, who received a bonus of £1 per 
head on certain classes of immigration, always, I think, of the agriculture and domes- 


tic servant classes. This was found to work very unsatisfactorily, because the agents 


were afraid and did not do any work. They spent no money and did not carry on the 
work, but I believe collected the commission from the government just the same. 
When Mr. Preston went there and visited the agents in Europe, he found that the 
literature sent from London to these different agents was simply piled up in the 
cellar, that they did not even show it, and of course they did not send it out, because 
I presume of the fear of being prosecuted. I thought it well to explain thi, so that 
you will understand exactly how it came about that this contract was entered into. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Mr. Smart, when were you appointed to the deputy ministership of the 
Interior ? 

A. First of April, 1897. 

Q. And when did you resign ? 

A. My resignation was accepted on December 31, 1904. I had resigned some time 


previous to that—or rather I intimated my intention of resigning. 


Q. During the time you occupied that position, who was the head of that depart- 
ment ? 

A. Mr. Sifton. 

Q. And it was to him you addressed your resignation ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember about what time? 

A. I cannot fix it exactly. 

Q. It is on file, I suppose? 

A. I suppose so. ss 

Q. As well as the acceptance by the minister? 

A. I do not know whether there was any acceptance. There was an order-in- 


council passed, I think of course. There must be an order in council passed. 


Q. At the present moment are you connected with the Atlantic Trading Com- 
pany? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Since when ? 

A. About a year ago. 

Q. In what capacity ? 

A. As their representative in Canada. 

Q. Have you a general power of attorney from them? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you any objection to produce the letter under which you are acting for 
them ? 

A. Yes, I think I have. I do not think it is a matter of public concern as to what 


my private arrangement is. 
Q. Have you any objection to stating what are the terms of your engagement aE 
that company? 
A. Yes, I have objection. 
Q. Objection to stating the remuneration ? 
Y A. Yes. 
' Q. Have you any objection to stating whether the remuneration given you by the 
‘company forms part of the amount they are obliged to expend on this work? 
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A. Well, it may be put in or it may not be put in. 

Q. Is it put in? 

A. It may be. - 

Q. What are your functions in this country as representing the company as far 
yas the government is concerned? 

A. The intention at the beginning was, it was thought advisable by the company 
to have a representative here who could understand the conditions both on the other 
side and on this side, with a view to promoting their interests in the way of making 
such arrangements as furnishing them with names of persons to whom they could 
address circulars, to see that they got full justice with reference to their claims, or to 
their remuneration for what service they rendered, and to promote in a general way 
the interest of the company in Canada. It was thought well that there should be 
somebody here who could act as between the government and the company. 

Q. Do you collect their claims from the government ? 

A. No. I may say that in one or two instances, I think the cheque has been sent 
to me as their representative, because they afterwards notified the government of my 
appointment, but it was always made payable to the company. I never handled it 
at all. 

Q. You were deputy minitser, were you not, when the first arrangements were 
made with this company ? 

A. I was. 

Q. But you acted for te government in these arrangements? 

A. I did. 

Q. Who acted for the ee eae 

A. Well, the first arrangement of all, referred to by Mr. Scott this morning, was 
when I was in England 

Q. At what time? 

A. In 1899. Mr. Preston brought this matter to my attention, explained the 
_ whole situation, and he said that he thought an arrangement could be made which 
would be far more satisfactory to the government and would give us immigration. 
Under the present arrangement we were getting very few, in fact I understand that 
the total emigration from the countries in the contract was only about some 5,000 at 
that time. 

Q. At that time what was Mr. Preston? 

A. He was Inspector of European agencies. 

Q. When was he appointed? 

A. As a matter of fact we did not have any agents on the continent, they were all 
iin England when he visited the continent. He was appointed, I think, in 1898 or 1899 
—the beginning of 1899, I think. I am not quite sure. 

Q. By a letter from the department—would copies of the letter be in the archives? 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. Well, he represented the company in 1899, or acted for it in the way you have 
just indicated? 

A. Yes, the department. He visited every quarter of Europe, practically every 
country, and went carefully into the question of immigration in the different coun- 
tries, and found as J have already indicated, that there was really no work being done 
in the interests of Canada, at all, on the continent. 

Q. Did these conversations with you, or these pour parlers, take place in London? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In 1899? 

A. I think it was in London when I was there. 

Q. What did he represent to you as regards this company ? 

A. Well, he simply represented that the company were a combination of people 
who would make a success of immigration work, because they had representatives in 
practically every country in Europe, and they would make such a combination as 
could make a very successful propaganda. 
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Q. Mr. Smart, how many distinct arrangements were made with the company 
while you were in office? 

A. I think there were four altogether. You mentioned three, I think there were 
four different arrangemetns. The first one that Mr. Scott spoke of, I prepared that 
myself. I made it a pretty tight bargain so far as the people were concerned, I think, 
for they refused to go on, and represented that it was absolutely impossible to do so: 
unless we made some changes. 

. There were four distinct agreements? 

. I think so. 

Can you briefly tell the committee what was the purport of each agreement ? 

. No, I cannot without seeing them. I know the two last. 

. Is each agreement to be found in the department? 

I think so. 

. Each agreement was made by a separate deed or indenture? 

. I think three of them were. I do not know whether the first was by order in 
comueil or not, but I think the three subsequent ones were, in fact there was only one 
real agreement between the company and the government at all, and that was the last 
one. All the others were orders in council or orders of the department—orders in 
council, I think. 

. There is no doubt there was one order in council? 

I know there was an order in council in 1902. 

Is there any other order in council? 

. I do not know—there was one in 1901. 

It is not on these files? 

. Are the other two? There was one in 1904. 

You mentioned 1901? 

That was an agreement, I understand, by letter. 

- T can only find one order in council, passed in April, 1902, and which author- 
izes the agreement which was only carried out on November 28, 1904. Am I right? 

A. No, that is not correct. The agreement of 1902 was by order in council. 

Q. It is annexed to the contract of November 28, 1904? 

A. It is a mistake, because I have a copy of the order in council myself of 1904, 
sas well as 1902. 

Q. It is annexed to that contract as being the basis of the contract? 

A. No, there was an amendment made in 1904 to the 1902 order in council. 
Whether there was one in 1901, I cannot say now. 

Q. Where can we find the proposals of the company which preceded each of these 
distinct arrangements? It must have been preceded by a proposal from them? 

A. In the agreement—there must be a letter on file from somebody previous to 
the change which was made in the first agreement, setting out the difficulties under 
which they were labouring. In the second place, in 1902, the agreement was drawn up. 
In the arrangements we noted what we thought would be a fair agreement, which I 
had to submit here, and in 1904 we made an agreement to have a better understanding 
of the 1902 agreement. 

Q. While on that subject, can you explain how it is that the order in council of 
April or May, 1902, is annexed to the contract? 

A. No, I cannot explain that. 

Q. And that the other order in council does not appear in any of these papers? 

A. I cannot understand that. 

Q. You are sure there was one? 

A. I am positive. I have seen it myself, I have it in my possession. 

Q. You were in Europe on immigation business on several occasions during your 
ineumbency ? 

A. Yes, four times. 
Q. It was on immigration business? 
A. Immigration business. 
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Q. Continental immigration 4 
A. Continental as well as British. : 
Q. And I see from the files produced that you met the representatives of this com- 
qpany? 
Yes, I did. 
- In Hamburg? 
Yes, two of them. 
Is it a company, or syndicate, or what? 
It is a company. 
. Incorporated 2 
. Incorporated under the laws of Holland. 
A joint stock company ? 
A joint stock company, I presume. I do not know what the law is there with 
regard to companies. 
Who are the directors of the company? 
I am not able to give you that information. I do not know the names either. 
Who is the president? 
I do not*know. 
Who is manager? 
. I am not sure, I cannot tell you that. 
Who is the treasurer? 
. I do not know. 
. Which of the representatives did you meet when you were in Hamburg, or in 
eect or in Europe? 
= A. That is just where the difficulty comes in in giving information with regard 
‘to the company, who is behind the company. They absolutely refused to enter into 
sany arrangement whatever if their identity was to be made known officially. They are 
men of standing, respectability and large experience on the continent in this particular 
business, in the immigration business. 


POPOPOPOP 


FOPOPOPOPO 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) § 


You said you did not know, a few minutes ago? 

. Know whom? 

. Know who the officers were? 

I am speaking of those behind of the company. I don’t know the officers. 
But you say they are men of standing? 

. Mr. Monk asked me whom I met—I may explain that the gentlemen I met were 
not offer connected with the company. 


POP OPO 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Why are they so afraid to have their names mentioned? _ 

A. Because the laws of those countries will not permit any immigration propa- 
ganada. If this was made known their licenses as booking agents would be taken from 
them, and their whole business would be destroyed. And there is a distinct understand- 
ing on that point, a solemn agreement that we would not make known their names. 
‘They said to us, ‘ You want people.’ We said, ‘ Yes, we want certain classes of people.’ 
‘They said, ‘ You will pay only by results.’ We said, ‘ Yes, we will pay on the results. 
Then it is not a matter of concern who these people are if we want the people and pay 
‘by results, and if we get the people we will pay. Your identity is a matter of no 
«oneern.’ They said, ‘ We refuse to enter into any agreement if our identity is to be 
made known.’ That was understood. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you refuse to give this information? 
A. I do, because I have given a pledge that I would not under any circumstances. 
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Mr. Monx.—I think perhaps we had better have an understanding about this at 
once. As Mr. Smart represents it to the committee, we are actually in a large num- 
ber of countries in Europe violating the law, and I take it that we are placing our- 
selves in an extremely difficult and unfortunate position and acting against the comity 
of nations. Mr. Smart says that this company is carrying on a business which is 
illegal, which is in violation of the law. 


WirTness.—I did not say that. 


Mr. Monx.—I submit that we are entitled to this information and that we must 
have it. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Mr. Smart, you said that this was an incorporated company. It is a registered 
company in Holland? 
AS Yes: : 
Q. And I suppose it has officers, it has a president, vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer. And that these men are conducting affairs of the company there? 
Yes. % 
And their names are registered in Holland? 
Yes. 
. And you object to giving their names and describing the company ? 
Yes. 
. And the shareholders in the company ? 
Those who are the main directors of the company, and carrying on the busi- 


, 
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ness. 


By Mr. Reid (Grenville): 


Q. Whom do you correspond with? 3 

A. I correspond directly with the North Atlantic Trading Company in Holland. 

Q. What is the name of the gentleman signing the letters for them? Who will 
sign the letters for the company? , 

A. I object to giving any names. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. You said it is an incorporated company ? 

INS NE 

Q. You know that of your own knowledge? 

A. I understand so, yes. 

Q. Well, you don’t know the name of the president and directors, or secretary or 
treasurer ? 

A. No, not certainly. 

Q. In what way did you come into possession of the knowledge that it was an 
incorporated company ? 

A. Through the agreement of the company, that shows it is an incorporated com- 
pany. 

Mr. Sproute.—Mr. Smart tells us it is an organized company under the laws 
of certain countries in which they would not allow that kind of work to go on. 


Wirvness.—I said it was organized in a country where there is no restriction—in 
Holland. : 
Mr. Sprou.te.—I do not see why this committee should be refused information as 
to the personnel of that company when we desire to know whether it is a company or 
not. 
Wirness.—I explained that I do not know who the elected directors of the com- 
pany are. 
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By Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. The first thing I see is that the ‘government made an agreement with this 
‘Trading Company. What I would like to know is, did this company do what they 
agreed to? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did they deliver people here? 

A. They have more than fulfilled the agreement. 

Q. And brought the right kind of people, and they have been paid for what they 
have done? 

A. Yes. 

Q. No money was paid until the people were delivered in this country ? 

A. The government kept the accounts. This company has no voice in saying 
whether they should get paid on certain people. The government decides that. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. How do you know they have delivered the people? 

A. It is not shown that the company itself has positively delivered the people. 
iThey are paid a bonus on the number of agricultural and domestic servant immigrants 
of eighteen years of age, and over, from certain countries. The company does not actu- 
ally send them or not, but the government pays the bonus to the company on those who 
arrive. Their work is a general propaganda in the countries covered by the contract. 


By Mr, Derbyshire: 


Q. If they don’t do their work properly, they es get any - pay? 
A. They have to fulfil the agreement. The whole contract is for a general pro- 
paganda in certain countries in Europe. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. What means have you of testing whether they do their work or not, except by 
the people who happen to come out? 
A. By their returns to the department of the expenditure they are making, they 
have to expend $20,000 a year. 
Q. Are these accounts audited or not in any of the departments? 
A. I do not know about that. I think Mr. Preston has worked on them, although 
I do not know whether every year or not. They are certified by affidavit, I think. 
. Of Mr. Preston ? 
No, by affidavit where the expenditure was made, and vouchers. 
Do you know that Holland is not one of the prohibited countries ? 
Yes, that is the reason the company is organized there. 
Who are your agents in Holland—who are your men in Holland? 
I cannot tell you that. 
Who engaged you? 
. The North Atlantic Trading Company. 
Who signed the letters? 
I cannot give you the names. 
Did Mr. Preston? 
No. 
Did Mr. Clifford Sifton ? 
No. 
. Did they? 
. Mr. Clifford Sifton and Mr. Preston had nothing to do with the contract one 
way or the other. The company is doing its own work. 
Mr. Spreute.—In the interests of this work here and our duty, I ask your ruling 
as to whether the witness is not in duty bound to give us the information when we ask 
the question ? 
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Wirness.—I wish to ask the committee if after my explanation they consider it 
would be a proper thing for me to give the names of these people as they suggest? 


By Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. I would like to know if Mr. aes or Mr. Preston have any connection with 
this company in any way ¢ 


A. None. 
By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. I understand the witness to say that as a condition of this contract entered 
into, a pledge was given by this government that the names of these people would 
mot be divulged. Was that what you said? 

A. Not by the government itself, no. 


Q. By the officers 
A. By the officers of the government. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. By yourself personally ? 
A. I did, for one. 


By Mr. Barr: 


@. Do I understand you gave our pledge as an officer of the company, or as an 
officer of the government ? 

A. As an officer of the government, and I have since made it as an officer of the 
‘company. 

Q. Under the authority of the government, or on your own responsibility ? 

A. The statement I made was that the company absolutely refused to enter into 
the agreement at all if their names were to be given. 

Q. You pledged the government? 

A. As far as I was able. 

Q. You were representing yourself, not the government? 

A. Perhaps I was. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. Did that meet with the sanction of the minister? 
A. Yes, he understood it thoroughly. 
Mr. Sprou.e.—I ask for the ruling of the chair, whether the witness is sustained, 


whether it is not the right of this committee to get the information which they have 
asked for? 


The Wirness.—lI have already explained my position. As a matter of fact, this 
same thing came up last year, during the session I think, and cables were sent to Eng- 
land and to the continent with regard to this very company, and that is the whole 
difficulty. If the thing could be done quietly, if it was possible to give you the infor- 
mation quietly, I think it would be quite reasonable. 


The CuairMAN.—If you want my ruling you shall have it very quickly. I do not 
think it would be in the interests of this committee or the country at the present time, 
that we should ask Mr. Smart to answer the question that a8 been asked him. That 
is my position. 


Mr. Monx.—I move that your decision, Mr. Chairman, be not concurred in by the 
committee. 


Mr. Hucues (Victoria).—I second the motion. 


On a vote the motion was lost, the vote being, yeas, 20; nays, 24. 
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Q. Mr. Smart, this arrangement to which you have alluded and under which you 
were not to divulge the names of the members of the company, was, if I understand - 
you 7 countenanced and accepted by the government or by the minister? 

. Yes. 

Q. You kept him informed as to that? 

A. As to the names not being given? 

@F Wess 

A. Yes, he understood that thoroughly. 

Q. And this was in 1899, when negotiations began? 

A. It has been all through, in fact, they said only lately—the company said only 
lately, that if the government decided that they wanted to have the names to give out 
officially, they would ask them to be allowed to withdraw from the contract altogether, 
rather than give the names. . 

Q. Did the minister himself know these names? 

A. Well, he knew some of the people, I have no doubt, connected with the com- 
pany. 

Q. Not all? 

A. No, I do not think all. I do not know all myself. 

Q. But as deputy minister at that time, having to conclude the contracts which 
gave over our system of immigration to one company for the whole of Europe 

A. I did not conclude it, I simply made up a memorandum. 

Q. Having for its object the conclusion of a contract of that nature, you surely 
made inquiry as to the character of these people, as to their financial standing and as 
to their practical knowledge of immigration ? 

. I was satisfied of that. 

. You made inquiries? 

. I was satisfied with it. I will not say that I made special inquiries, no. 
Who concluded the contract ? 

. The government. 

. Were not the arrangements concluded while you were in London? 

No, I do not think so. 

Who is Mr. Bluck, who signs as manager of the company in that agreement 
42 - 

. L cannot tell you what position he holds. 

You know him? 

I do. a 

Is he the representative of the company in Amsterdam? 

I think he is one of the representatives of the company, I cannot say more. 
. Who is Mr. Colon, who signs as secretary ? 

I know him, yes, I think he is secretary of the company. 

What is his occupation ? 

He is a steamship man. 

A booking agent? 

No, 

What do you mean by steamship man? 

. He is a man who has been engaged in the steamship business. 

Ts his office in Amsterdam? 

The company have an office. 

No, but Mr. Colon ? 

No, I do not think so. 

. Does he own any ships? 

No, I do not think so. 

Ts he agent for any steamship lines? 

I cannot say. 
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By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


. What does he do in shipping? 
I know he is connected with the business. 
In what capacity—as steward, captain or owner ? 
I am hardly at liberty to say. 
. Would he own a ship ? 
I do not know whether he owns any ships or not? 
. Did he ever own any? 
I do not know: 
You said something in connection with shipping, in what capacity does he 
act 2 / 
I cannot say in what capacity. 
Was he steward on a ship? 
I do not know. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Is he a pilot? 

I do not know. 

Perhaps he is an able seaman. Do you know Mr. Carlesburg ? 

ledo: 

What is he? 

He is a steamship agent. 

Is he a banker? 

I do not know. 

. Did he send out the deposit of £1,000 sterling made with the government when 
the canter was entered into? 

A. I cannot say that. The company provided it. I do not know whether he pro- 
vided it for the company or not. The deposit was made in the company’s name. 

Q. I see a draft sent over to Mr. Sifton by Mr. Carlesburg, with an accompany- 
ing letter in which he sends that amount of £1,000 sterling to cover the deposit 
tequired from the company. You have met him personally? 

Yes: \ 

Has that deposit been reimbursed to the company ? 

Not that I know of—it is still with the government. 

. Do you know if the amount was turned into cash on this side? 

. I believe so, because the government has been paying interest on it. 

. Do you know whether Mr. Carlesburg is connected with the company ? 

. I cannot answer that. 

. Do you know what the capital of the company is? 

. I cannot say. 

. Do you not wish to say? 

. I do not know. If I did, I do not think I could make any statement about ti. 
T do not know that there would be any harm in making it if I knew exactly, but as to 
anybody connected with it, I absolutely refuse to say. 

Q. What is the registration of the company in Holland? Would it disclose the 
facts you now refuse to disclose? 

A. I do not know. I do not know what it is. All my understandng of the com- 
pany has been that the company is registered in Holland. 

Q. Has it an open office in Amsterdam? 

A. Well, I cannot say exactly—perhaps it has not. 

Q. At the present moment, as a matter of fact, is it not true that there is an open 
office in Amsterdam ? 

A. I do not think there is. 

Q. And it is not represented by any one in the flesh in Amsterdam? 

A. Well, I cannot say that. All correspondence is answered from Amsterdam, 
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all that I have with them is answered from Amsterdam. There must be somebody 
there. 

Who is the individual, the person that corresponds with you? 

The North Atlantic Trading Company. - 

Who is the person ? 

I cannot give you that name. 

Who holds the pen? Who is the correspondent ? 

Ido not know. It may be a number of persons. It is always a typewritten 


rPOPOoPO 


letter. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Are the signatures typewritten ? 
A. I think so. There is always an initial on the letters. I do not know who it 
is. Sometimes I might decipher it if I looked very carefully. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Did you have occasion to send any cheques when you were in the department? 
Cheques ? 

. Cheques to the company ? 

Well, they were paid their bonuses»while I was in the department. 

. By you. 

. No,.I do not think so. 

. The cheques would be payable to the order of the company. Did the depart- 
ever have occasion 
Yes, numbers of occasions. 

. Who cashed these cheques ? 

I presume the North Atlantic Trading Company cashed them. 

Somebody must have signed them ? 

I don’t know that. 

. At that time, Mr. Smart, what basis did you go upon to fix the bonus at the 
figure you did? 

A. At the commencement in 1899? 

Q. We will begin at the commencement ? 

A. I made up a proposition which I thought might be worked. It was done 
purely arbitrarily, because I had nobody to advise me as to what kind of arrangement 
we could make. I made up what I thought a good arrangement for the government if 
the company could earry it out. We fixed the bonus on a sliding scale. If you will ° 
motice we gave a small bonus for a small number, at least we commenced at a small 
amount, and we increased the bonus as the numbers increased. 

Q. What was the bonus then ? 

A. I think it ran all the way from 17s. 6d. up to 25 or 30 shillings. 

Q. According to the number? 

A. According to the number. The more people the larger the bonus. 

Q. Well, I find in a file which has been marked by the secretary of the committee, 
file ‘D,’ a letter from yourself, I think, of January 25, 1898. 

A. 1898? 

Q. Yes. 

A. There was no contract of this kind in 1898. 

Q. In file ‘D’ there is a letter from Lord Strathcona dated March 23, 1898, in 
which the High Commissioner speaking on this question says, ‘After thinking the 
matter over very carefully,, I have come to the conclusion that we had better not dis- 
turb the existing arrangements at present, especially in view of the fact as already 
stated, that taking the whole of the continental emigration as the basis of calculation, 
we do not pay $5 per head, but only $2.50.’ 

A. That is the average he means. © 
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Q. One minute. ‘But only $2.50,’ and in the beginning of his letter he says, “ In 
my discussions with the steamship agents I impressed upon them that the government 
‘were sensible of the efforts they had been making to promote emigration to Canada, 
and that while a reduction in the rate of bonus that is now paid was being considered, 
there was no desire to do anything which might appear harsh or illiberal.’ Had you 
any communication from Lord Strathcona in which he expressed the opinion that the 
bonus to this company was too high? 

A. I do not remember anything, no. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Do you know as a positive fact that Mr. Sifton or Mr. Preston is connected 
with this company ? 

A. I can state positively that neither of-them is. 

Q. How do you know? 

A. I ought to know, because I had so much to do with the contract in one way 
or the other. 

Q. You do not know that they are not? 

A. I am positive they are not, and that no one is in the company but these gentle- 
men that are referred to. 


By Mr. Monk: - 


Q. I want to ask Mr. Smart what is the system which prevailed in the first 
years as to ascertaining the exact number of emigrants upon which we were to pay 
a bonus? 

A. That is between the company and the government. 


Mr. Monx.—I want to know what is the means we have adopted in all these years 
as to ascertaining that the company is carrying out its condition of the bargain in 
regard to carrying on a propaganda and disseminating literature. I want to know also 
if the payments were deducted from year to year. There are also a few subsidiary 
questions and I am afraid I cannot complete them to-day. I do not want to impose 
upon the commitee, however, and Mr. Smart will, therefore, have to return. 


The committee then adjourned. 


Having read over the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I certify same to be 
correct. ; 
JAS. A. SMART. 


House of Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room 62, 
Wepyespay, April 18, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


Mr. Monx.—Before we proceed with the examination of Mr. Smart, and I have 
very few questions to ask him, let me say that my attention has been drawn to the 
fact that the witnesses we have examined so far, have not been put under oath. [I 
think it will be more regular if we take the evidence in the ordinary way. Of course, 
hitherto in this committee we have dealt simply with matters concerning agriculture, 
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and we have heard from officers of the Department of Agriculture, what I would call 
lectures, giving general information on this subject, and the necessity of administer- 
ing the oath has not existed. This is a somewhat different matter, because we are 
referring to facts and figures as to which it is neccessary to have proof of a regular 
nature. We cannot go before the House and make a report stating that we have taken 
evidence when in reality we have not done so, and I would therefore move, that all 
evidence taken before this committee concerning the subject of emigration should be 
given under oath in order that we may be able to report the findings of this com- 
mittee as findings based on evidence. I say this, of course, without the slightest 
reflection upon any of the witnesses, because I have no doubt whatever that, that will 
make any difference in the nature of their evidence, but simply in order that the testi- 
mony should be taken in a regular way under oath. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. James A. SMart sworn, and his examination continued as follows :— 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Mr. Smart, have you had occasion to read over the statements you made 
before the committee at the last meeting? 

A. I have only read a portion of them. 

Q. Do you find it a correct record of what you stated ? 

A. Not altogether correct. Where I found it incorrect, I have made the neces- 
sary changes, but practically the transcript is correct. 

Q. You still take the position that you cannot give this committee any infor- 
mation respecting the directors, officers and parties interested in this North Atlantic 
Trading Company ? 

A. I still take that position, yes. 

Q. You stated at the last meeting that this company had been organized and 
legally constituted in Holland? 

A. That was to the best of my knowledge and belief. I did not say positively, but 
that was my understanding. 

Q. If it has been legally constituted in Holland and had been registered there, 

what reasons can you have for refusing that information to the committee which 
the committee could obtain by going to the trouble of inspecting the public docu- 
ments in that country? 

A. Because I have given a pledge that the names shall not be revealed. It prob- 
ably would be well for me to explain that it is not the names of the nominal repre- 
sentatives, or the members of the company—I do not know that there would be so 
much objection to disclosing that—but it is the people who really are behind the con- 
ern whose names we object to giving. I gave the reason for that at the last meeting, 
that it might have the effect of destroying their business. 

Q. And that is because these people might be taxed with infringing the law of 
those countries. where they are doing business? 

A. They might be, yes. 

Q. But I observe by the contract that they have made the engagement not to 
infringe in any way the laws of the country? 

A. That is what we asked them to provide for. We asked that the contract pro- 
vide for that in order to obviate any difficulties that might arise between any of those 
countries and Canada entering into the contract. 

Q. So that, as I understand it, although there is a distinct clause in the contract 
that provides for a strict observance of the laws of this country, the work cannot be 
carried on without their incurring the reproach that they are infringing those laws? 

A. I want to say that we are positive that the government of Canada could not 
carry on the work without infringing the laws, or it might be doing so. These people 
I might say are engaged in this business, engaged in the steamship businsss, and have 
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been for many, many years. They know how to carry on their work. The goveTa” 
ment of Canada 

Q. Pardon me, do you mean the steamship or the booking business ? 

A. The general booking business. 

Q. They own no steamships? 

A. Not that I am aware of, but they represent all lines. 

Q. Can you indicate any offices on the continent occupied by this company and 
its officers and being open to the public as offices of the North Atlantic Trading Com- 
pany ¢ 

A. Not under that name, no. 

Q. By this you mean no doubt that they have business relations with booking 
agents in different parts of the continent, but they have no offices anywhere ? 


A. No. 

Q. Have they an office under their own name in this country? 

A. No. 

Q. You simply represent them ? 

A. That is all. 

Q. But not holding an office? 

A. As an agent. I am simply an agent for the company. If they did open an 


office in any of these countries in Europe that I have referred to, I do not fancy that 
it would be open very long if it were known what work they were undertaking. 

Q. You think they would be suppressed at once by the authorities? 

A. They would if the authorities knew they had a contract with the Canadian 
government. 

Q. I would like you to state to the committee what was the system of checking 
adopted in order to ascertain the number of emigrants upon whom bonuses should be 
paid, and whether that system had been changed or altered during your incumbency 
of office? : 

A. The system has never been changed. It is simply this: All continental immi- 
grants landing at any seaport in Canada are met by officers of the Department of the 
Interior. After medical examination every immigrant is brought before an officer of 
the department and questioned on a number of different subjects, amongst others as to 
his occupation or what his intentions were in coming to Canada. If he states he is an 
agriculturist he is recorded as such. There has been one change. Formerly, the 
seaport agent did not send forward a list of all the immigrants. The plan in force, as 
I understand to-day, is simply that every manifest, every shipping manifest, goes to 
the department at Otttawa marked with all the questions as to occupation. You will 
understand that the ship’s manifests, at least the information on the ship’s manifests, 
is first prepared by the department and every ship sailing into Canada must give the 
information, the purser must give the information with regard to every passenger 
before he lands. Then this is revised by the officers of the government and the occu- 
pations are found and marked in each ease. This is sent to the department and the 
department takes out of that all the persons who are classified as agriculturists or 
domestic servants over 18 years of age, from the countries where this company is oper- 
ating, and these are then placed to the credit of the company. Afterwards the reports 
of the American officers of all persons coming from continental countries who have 
applied to go across to the United States are sent into the department, and the depart- 
ment deducts them. 

Q. By whom? : 

A. By the American office in Montreal, the head office, I think it is. 

Q. Sent in by the United States commissioners ? 

A. By the commissioners, yes, and all the names that are reported as having been 
passed to go to the United States are deducted from the lists that have been prepared 
by the.departmental officers. That is the system. There can be no question as to the 
correctness of this system of keeping the accounts. 

Q. In regard to that point, Mr. Smart. . I have in my hands the last annual 
report of the Commissioner General of Immigration of the United States in which igs 
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to be found the report of the commissioner at Montreal, now Mr. Clark, formerly Mr. 
Watchorn. In that report the emigrants from Europe are classed under three heads. 
There are in the first place the arrivals at Canadian Altantie ports manifested under 
departmental circular No. 97—that is, those who arrive in Canada manifested to the 
United States—12,881 for the year ending June 30, 1905. A second class of those 
manifested by Border Boards of special inquiry under departmental circular No. 97 
consists of those, as I understand, who have arrived in this country manifested to 
Canada, but who within a year have changed their minds and gone over to the United 
States, 9,142. A third class is of those manifested by Border Boards of special 
inquiry under departmental circular No. 43—that is, those who after the year expired 
had determined to go over to the United States—20,076. In all, 42,099. I do not-see 
in the files of the department that have been produced before this committee any 
report from the American officers giving us any information about that large number 
of people who have come from Europe, both from the British Isles and from the con- 
tinent, and who belong to those three classes, who have afterwards gone to the United 
States. Were those reports sent in regularly during the past five years ? 

A. I cannot say how long they have been sent in, but they are sent in regu- 
larly, I am sure of that. I do not think it has been for a long time, it would not be 
more than three or four years, but I am not sure of that. 

Q. Irrespective of those three classes ? 

A. I might explain with regard to that, that the only persons who are deducted, 
of course from the North Atlantic Trading Company’s credit, are those who are classi- 
fied at the ports as farmers. The statement you have quoted includes all classes who 
have come from the continent. There can be no question as to the system that prevails 
in the department to-day as to the deduction of every person who goes to the United 
States and has been classified as an agriculturist. More than that, the department 
goes back any number of years—two or three years, as I understand the rule now. 
They go back to any length of time almost and if they come across the names of 
persons who have been credited to the company—for instance some person who may 
have come out two years ago, in 1904, and the company has been given credit and 
paid for them—if in the accounts of this year that name comes up and is found on 
the list, it is deducted. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Comes up from where? 

A. In the report of the American officer. 

Q. Are we to understand that all passengers who cross into the United States are 
listed ? 

A. Yes, from Canada. Every man gets a certificate or he cannot enter the 
United States. 

Q. All passengers? 

A. Alk foreigners. 

Q. But how are you to know that? I have been watching the matter very care- 
fully for the last two or three years. I noticed that there were several persons crossed 
the other day and they had never a word said to them? 

Because they had their certificates, I presume. 

. They never had certificates. JI watched them. 

At what point? 

. At Buffalo. 

. Only within the last six months that there has been an uproar on account of 
English speaking people passing in to the United States from Canada. 


bPOPOp 


By Mr. Taylor: 


Q. I know they are’ crossing every day at Gananoque, and no questions are 
asked, 
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A. Well, I understand that every United States customs officer is an officer under 
the immigration laws, and I am positive that what I say is correct. I know that at 
Brockville men have been turned back from crossing over to the United States. 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. For every hundred that go over there is not one deducted? 

A. They are not foreigners, though. 

Q. Foreigners or whoever they may be they are crossing the border at Fort Erie. 

A. I ean give you instances to show you how particular they are. There are people 
who have arrived at the Atlantic seaports, continental passeueers, and gone as far as 
Washington Territory. They have slipped over there without getting certificates and 
they have been brought back and the Canadian Pacific Railway has been obliged to. 
carry them back to the seaport te be deported. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. The case you refer to was that of an English duke. I saw him being deported 
by an American officer 4 

A. I am speaking of foreigners. 

Q. He would be a foreigner sc far as the United St:te3 is concerned. He en- 
tered Washington Territory, whatever the circumstances were. an‘l an American oificer 
brought him back, but I suppose the Allan Compiny had to pay for it. 

A. Both the Allan Cempany and the Canadina Pacifie Railway. 


Mr. Hucuers (Victoria).—No, the Allan Company paid the whole shot for Pull- 
mans and everything else. ; 


By Mr, Monk: 


Q. What I wish to get from you, Mr. Smart, is this. Of those three classes, those 
who are manifested, those who within a year decide to go over, those who after a year 
decide to go over, and are so classified by the American authorities, whilst we have 
been paying your company every year a large amount, you mean to say that an abso- 
lutely correct mathematical method has been found of tracing those immigrants and 
deducting them from the amounts paid your company ? 

A. As nearly as it possibly can be done. 

Q. Do you think it is possible to do that? 

A. I will not say that it is possible to do it within a small fraction, but generally 
speaking it is possible, and it hag been done. 
tered Washington Territory, whatever the circumstances were, and an American officer 
the names of those parties? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But has it procured them at Montreal, do you think? 

A. They come from Montreal. 

Q. Because the border officers at the other ports do not, I think, send their reports 
to Montreal. 

A. Yes, from all over Canada, Montreal is the headquarters. 

Q. But not during the year? 

A. Yes, all the other officers are sub-officers of Montreal, which is the head centre, 
and the reports all come in there. Most of the people, of course, that have gone over 
are those who have gone to Winnipeg. A good many have applied there to cross 
over. 

Q. There is still another class, there are those immigrants who arrive from 
Europe, I am speaking now of those from the continent only, who within ten days, 
although they are manifested to Canada, who within ten days decide to go to the 
United States. Of those, I am informed. those are immigrants coming from Europe,_ 
there are over 950 to 1,000 every year who come within that category, that is, who. 
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within ten days from their landing at Halifax, St. John, Quebec or Montreal, decide 
to go to the United States and cross over the border, after they have been manifested 
to Canada? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I do not think you have any trace of that 1,000 immigrants? 

A. Yes, if they are destined to any point in Canada they must apply to the 
United States officers for a certificate to enable them to get across the border. 

Q. Yes, but that new classification, I think, has existed only a very short time ? 

A. No, it has existed for many years,'as far as I know. 

Q. Within the ten days—or at any time? 

A. If the passenger is destined for Montreal, he must get his certificate. The 
first class you mentioned are examined at seaports by the American officers who are 
located there, and they pass them, or they refuse to pass them, and if they refuse 
to pass them they are deported. But if they pass them they are allowed to go through 
without any question, because they hold the certificate from the officer stationed at the 
seaport. In all these cases, they have to get u certificate just the same. 

Q. Of course, they have to get a certificate, but what I mean is this 

A. I think a very small proportion of them who get certificates are agriculturists 
at any rate. 

Q. I think there are a good many, but I refer to that class in the category, Mr. 
Smart, who arrive, they are manifested to Canada, and the return is made by the 
Canadian officer at the port of landing. You, at least your company, becomes entitled 
to this bonus of £1 on each of these immigrants? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then ten days afterwards, or within ten days, they make option and go over 
to the United States. Have you ever received at the department a list of those who 
profited by that disposition in the American law? 

A. Within ten days? © 

Q. Yes. 

A. Of course the lists are all returned to the department. 

Q. Have you that list separately ? 

A. T think so, I do not know whether they have it separately, but we have a list 
of every person who has applied. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. There is no division of date? ‘Ten days? 
A. No, ten days or a year, it will be the same. All persons that apply are 
reported 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I find also in the report I have referred to, that among those immigrants who 
go to the United States from Canada, and were bebarred after medical examination, 
there were last year 492 immigrants who arrived in Canada, who were evidently passed 
by our own medical officers, but were rejected at the border as being afflicted with 
trachoma, 492. These remained in Canada, but were any of them, those who came 
from the territory assigned to your company, and was the bonus deducted from that 
account ? 

A. I cannot answer that question, I do not know. 

Q. Have you any doubt that their names were not deducted ? 

A. I doubt very much if they were of the class at all that would be credited to 
our company in the beginning. 

Q. Have you a list of those affected with trachoma? 

A. The department no doubt has. 

2—26 
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. Would the department have a list of those whe applied? 
Yes. 
What about those whe do not apply; have you a record of them? 
They cannot land in the United States without having a certificate. 
But they do? 
A. No, the Customs officers on the other side—it is their duty to return them if 
they have not a certificate, and they do return them. 
Q. Well, I understand that you simply have a list of those who apply and that is 
deducted. 
. Yes. 
And any one going over who does not apply. yon have no record of them? 
No, I do not suppose so. 
Vou have received pay for them? 
Yes, if agriculturists. 


Probe 


POPOP 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Since when has this arrangement ‘existed between the Canadian and United 
States officers, that they should furnish regularly this statement to the Department 
of Immigration ? 

If I remember correctly it is about three or four years. 

You were in the department when that arrangement was mage? 

Yes. 

With whom did you make it? 

I think Mr. Scott made it with Mr. Watchorn, in Montreal. 

And this information has been regularly sent up to your department. 

. | understand so. 

Has it been communicated to your company? 

Yes, it has, because in the statements sent deductions are always shown. 


POPOPOPOP 


By Mr. Turriff : 


Q. I think the question of the hon. member for Haldimand (Mr. Lalor) is a 
little misleading. He asked if any of those immigrants went over who did not apply 
for a certificate that there would be no return of those, and he asked also if your com- 
pany had received a bonus, on those immigrants. 

A. If they were agriculturists, we have. 

Q. As I understand it, the bonus is only paid on about one-third to one-half the 
people who come from those countries where this company is dealing, so that those 
people might go from here, and they might by chance get into the United States with- 
out getting a certificate, but if they did. they would be in most cases men who were 
not agriculturists, and on whom your company had not received a bonus? 

A. Practically no agriculturists are in that condition. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. I recollect you made objections to some claims made by the North Atlantic 
Trading Company about the Galicians. when you were deputy minister. They put in 
a claim that they all were farmers, and if I recollect rightly, you said you did not 
think one half of them were. 

A. I do not think I said that, because I believe that nearly all of them were 
farmers. I think what you refer to is the question of the money provision. In 1902 
we had a money standard, that is, a Galician farmer would have to be possessed of a 
certain amount of money in order to entitle the company to be credited. 

Q. Yes, but what I think I referred to is under the last contract mentioned, 1904, 


that is my impression? 
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A. Well 

Q. I notice, of course, there was a good deal of discussion. 

A. I never could have made that claim, because I do not believe it; I believe they 
are nearly all farmers. 

Q. You know in some countries whence these immigrants come there are very 
small farms, you would not class a~man as a farmer who had three or four or five 
acres ? 

A. I do not know whether there are any farms as small as that; but gardeners 
would be of the agricultural class, and they have small holdings, but it does not say 
‘farmers,’ but of that class. 

Q. I am sorry I have not your letter here? 

A. I am sorry too, but I am satisfied you are mistaken in that matter. 


By Mr. Taylor: 


Q. What record has the department as to the occupation of immigrants coming 
to Canada? 

A. The name of every immigrant that lands in Canada is recorded in the de- 
partment. 

Q. What percentage is recorded as not being farmers or domestic servants? 

A. I think the domestic servants over 18 years of age, and the agriculturists from 
Europe are, the returns show, a little over one-third of the total number, that is, that 
one-third of the immigrants coming from Europe are agriculturists and domestic 
servants over 18 years of age. 

Q. How many? 

A. I say that the agriculturists and the domestic servants over 18 years of aga, 
comprise about, or a little more, than one-third of the total immigration from the 
continent to Canada. 

Q. Yes. How do you ascertain that a immigrants are of this class—simply 
by their own statement? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Qo presume that as it is known that this company wants farmers especially, that 
the usual thing is for the foreigner to say what he thinks especially acceptable. He 
‘knows he will be very cordiallly welcomed if he is a farmer, and also that as this 
company is deeply interested in bringing farmers into this country, it is quite possible 
that the agents suggest to these immigrants that they should call themselves farmers. 
Do you find that that is carried into practice at all? 

A. I question that very much. I have heard it suggested that it might be done, 
but it is very doubtful. 

Q. Speaking about a personal experience with one who came out and who told me 
that he was a farmer, I found that he could not do anything at all about the farm? 

A. What country did he come from? 

Q. Galicia. 


Mr. Roche (Marquette): 


Q. Many of those people who come over cannot speak English. 

AC hats) SO! 

Q. And they signify their intention to become agriculturists through an inter- 
preter ? 

Ate Yes, 

Q. Whose official is that? 

A. The interpreter is an official of the government. 
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Q. I notice by the contract with the North Atlantic Trading Company that the 
Galicians, Poles and Buckowinians are limited in number to 5,000? 

A. That is the maximum number. 

Q. Is that 5,000 per annum? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why is a limit placed on those particular people? 

A. Because in the first instance, when the first contract was made, a money stand- 
ard was put upon these people po the reason that perhaps there were too many Gal- 
icians of the poorer class coming, and so a money standard was put upon them But 
since then it is much easier a 40,000 Galicians, or with 40,000 of that class of the 
three or four nationalities named to get these people to Canada, and it was only fair 
to the Government to limit the number upon whom we should pay, and do away with 
the money standard altogether. 

Q. Would not that apply to any other class of people, say the Germans, who are 
out in very much larger numbers? 


A. No, because it is very much harder to get German immigration than the — 


others now. 

Q. Do you think Galicians are more susceptible of being influenced on this point 
than the people now in this country? 
. Yes, there are more of them. 
The money provision don’t apply to them? 
Yes, 
. Largely because they don’t tell the truth, as to the amount of money they have? 
Yes, to some extent that is true. 
. If they told an untruth about the amount of money they had, would they not 
tell an untruth about their occupation ? 

A. No; I can understand a foreigner saying in answer to a question on arrival 
that he only had a small amount of money, I think possibly many Canadians might 
do the same if they went to a foreign country and were asked the same question. 


OPOPOop 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. I do not quite understand. Is it a fact that when a farmer comes out with his 
wife and children, a bonus is paid upon the whole family? 
~ ea, 
. Upon every member? 
Man, woman and child? 
. You said the agricultural immigrants composed about one-third. 
Yes, 
. Mr. Scott said it was about a half? 
. I may have been miswmderstood. The company receive a bonus on about one- 
third of the continental immigrants. There is a large proportion of farmers, because 
they only pay now on the immigrants from all those particular nationalities to whom 
the contract applies, but I have no doubt that the proportion of farmers which come 
from the continent may be fifty or sixty per cent. 

Q. Then you are not paying on all the farmers? 

A. All the countries on the continent are not included in the contract. 


bPOPOobOoD 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 
Q. I suppose larger numbers come than the five thousand? 
A. Yes, that is the reason the limit is made. : 

By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Can you tell us the figures of those who come from the southern countries of 
Europe? 


| 
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A. That is in the annual report of the Department, I think. I have not seen the 
annual report this year. 

Q. You might give us—I imagine it is a very small proporticn—you probably 
know better than I do? 


A. T have not seen the annual report this year. 
x 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. With whom do you correspond on behalf of your company? 
A. The North Atlantic Trading Company. 
Q. Where do you address them? 
A. Amsterdam. 
Q. Do you have any correspondence with Mr. Preston? 
A. In connection with the company? Not as agent for the company, no. 
Q. You do correspond with Mr. Preston? 
A. If I have occasion to do so. 
Q. As a matter of fact you have had occasion to do sc within the year? 
A. Well, I do not know—I suppose I have, yes. 
By Mr, Lake: 
I understand you are the agent of this company? 
Yes. 


From what date? 
I think I began about the first of May last year. I am not vertain absolutely 
as to the date. 

Q. Have you any objection to saying whether you are paid by salary or on com- 
mission ? 

A. Well, that is one question that I rather objected to at the last meeting. I do 
not know that there is anything specially in it, but I thought it was a matter of no 
special public interest as to how I am remunerated for my services. 

Q. I think it would be a matter of public interest as to what form you were paid 
—whether by salary or commission? 

A. If you would explain really why you ask the question 

Q. I want to know whether you are closely interested in the number of immi- 
grants that come out? 

A. I certainly am. 

Q. It means an addition to your salary? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you are paid by commission practically? 

A Yes: 

Q. Would you mind telling us who signed the appointment and what his Done s 
was, to give us some idea? 

A. I cannot answer that—the North Atlantie—— 

Q. You object to giving that? — 

A. The North Atlantic Trading Company is the only name that I remember now. 

Q. This company that has no office under its own name and is unknown to the 
members of this committee, is absolutely a sealed book, because we cannot get the 
name and address of one individual official connected with the company? 

A. You have my name as agent here. 


POPS 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. You are in business at present in Montreal? 
A. Yes. 
Q. You have a business outside of the fact that you are agent of this company? 


A. Yes. 
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Q. Speaking as the ex-deputy Minister of the Interior, has the department had 


any trouble with continental countries since this contract went into force? 
A. None. 
Q. None at all. 
A. None. 
Q. When was the system of bonusing immigrants from continental Europe in- 
troduced, can you tell us? 
A. It was introduced, I think, by Sir Charles Tupper—in 1882, Mr. Scott informs 
me. 
. He sent a man to continental Europe to work immigration ? 
He sent Mr. Dyke. 
What became of Mr. Dyke? 
He was put in jail. 
After they got him out of jail, what happened, so far as immigration is con- 


—~ 


cern 
iS far as carrying on the work ? 

Yes. 

It was carried on just as it was before. 
. Until this contract was made? 


Yes. 


PoPROPope 


roy 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What bonus was paid? 
A. One pound. 
By Mr. Ross (Yale-Carbioo) : : 
Q. There are other other countries doing immigration work on the continent? 
A. Yes, there are more people going to South America than to Canada. 
Q. How do they carry on their work? 
A. They do it on the same system we have, only they pay very much larger bo- 


nuses. In the case of Brazil I am informed they pay as high as $20 a farmer. That 
may include his family. My informant said that that pretty near paid his transporta- 
tion to Brazil, because the transportation to Brazil is much less than to Canada; I 
think not much more than half. 

Q. How much does it cost Canada for their immigrants from the continent in 
connection with this system? 

A. I think the last statement given by the department was something like ie 
or $1.50 per head, forall continental immigrants. 

Q. That is the expense to this country for getting immigrants from the con- 
tinent ? 

A. The company is paid more than that, they are paid £1 a head on all agricul- 
tural immigrants from the countries covered by the contract, except from the pro- 
vinces of Galicia, Buckowina and Poland. 


By Hon, Mr. Fisher: 


Q. The company are only paid for agriculturists and domestic servants? 
A. Yes, that averages about $4 per head. 


By Mr. Barr: 
Q. Does that include agents ? 
A. Everything. 
By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 
Q. What do you mean by costing $1.50 a head? 


eee 


aie 


wo i aaa SE n/t sia aN 
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A. That is for all classes from the continent. The average may be a little more 
than $4 a head for the agriculturists and domestic servants from countries under con- 
tract. 

Q. In other countries, England, Ireland, Scotland, France and Belgium, what does 
it cost? 

A. If I remember correctly, the cost of agriculturists from England is $13.43 a 
head. 

Q. That is expended merely for agents and advertising? 

A, Yes. 

Q. It costs less to get immigrants under this system than under the old system? 

A. Neither France nor Belgium is under this contract, and the cost per farmer 
from those countries last year amounted to over $28 a head for all the immigrants we 
got from those two countries. That is where the government is operating itself. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. They have immigration agents there? 
A. Yes: 


By Mr. Fisher: 


«: There are no laws there to interfere with the government’s work ¢ 
A. No, although there have been some objections to our carrying on the work in 
Belgium especially. . 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. So far as the countries in which this company is operating are concerned, it 
would be absolutely impassible without great difficulty to secure any success in immi- 
gration work ? 

A. It could not possibly be done, I am positive of that. 

Q. The encouragement is to the farming classes from these countries? 

A. Altogether. They discourage any other class. 

Q. What class of immigrants are at the present time going to the United States 
from the countries of Europe? 

A. Certainly not agriculturists. 

Q. They are people who congregate in the cities? 

A. Almost altogether. I think there were only 4,500 classified as farmers landed 
in the United States last year. There are some farm labourers besides. 

Q. Has Australia taken up the question of immigration from the continent? 

A. I am not sure that they have, but I notice it being discussed as a very live 
topic in the Old Country, and I presume it will be on the continent. 

Q. I saw a short time ago, a statement in one of the papers that the contract with 
this company involved an expenditure of nearly a million dollars. As agent of the 
company, what do you say in regard to that? 

A. I think the suggestion was made—it was said that this contract involved a, 
million dollars for the term it was to run, ten years, but it is not really a ten years’ 
contract. In one sense it is, and in one sense it is not. 

Q. On the present basis of pay how many immigrants would that bring to 
Canada? 

A. About 250,000. 

Q. Farmers—the farming class? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 250,000 2 

A. Yes, that is about the present average cost. 

Q. Then if a million dollars were expended on the immigration works on the ee 
ent basis, we would get a farming class of 250,000? 

A. Yes, 
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Q. Settling on the land? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many bona fide farmers would settle on the land in that quarter of a 
million ? 

A. It would be pretty hard to tell. 

Q. What proportion—one to five? 

A. That would be a fair proportion. 

Q. About 50,000 farmers ? 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. That includes families? 

A. 50,000 farms would be settled on. Perhaps it would mean more in the North- 
west, because all young men over 18 could homestead, so that they could all take up 
land. 

Q. You mentioned to Mr. Ross that that was the only way of getting immigrants 
from those countries. Have you any knowledge that people already here send money 
and tickets to their friends? 

A. I know that. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of the number sent over? 

A. The number of people. ’ 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, I have not any exact idea. 

Q. You know how much money has been sent: over last year—the statement was 
made here that one million dollars was sent through one bank in Winnipeg? 

A. That would be a very difficult question to decide. I have been in the business 
myself for the last year, and it is not quite so large as I thought it was. : 

Q. Your business is in Montreal? 

A. In Winnipeg, too, until recently. 

Q. Can you give us an idea how much money has been sent? 

A. I fully believe that there was not less than a million dollars sent to Europe, 
not for tickets particularly—money orders and tickets as well as cash sent back by 
immigrants. 

Q. That would bring out quite a number of people? 

XG ies 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 4 


Q. What business were you in before you became Deputy Minister of the Interior? 
You were in business ? 

A. Yes, in Manitoba. 

Q. Did you ever do any newspaper advertising? 

A. I do not remember that I did, not very much. 

A. I am sorry for that. The question I was going to put to you is this, as a busi- 
mess man, do you think it possible to trace direct results from adVertising ? 

A. I know that in the business I am in to-day, because I am advertising now. 

Q. If you were in the hardware business, you could not tell? 

A. You can tell some, but as a general thing you cannot tell. 

Q. If you spent $100 in advertising, and somebody came in and bought $12 from 
your store, you could not tell? 

A. No. 

Q. This North Atlantic Trading Company under their contract have-to do the 
advertising in these countries? 

As Yes: 

Q. They have to do their own advertising? | 

A. Yes, they make quite an expenditure, the government is not called upon to make 
an expenditure at all. 
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Q. What policy do they pursue in advertising? 

A. They use, very largely, the post office. They send circulars, they get up books 
of a size that will go into an envelope, and these books are sent from one country 
to another. That is, they have the names, lists of farmers or people who are likely 
to move, and they, from offices in different cities, send out these circulars. A large 
number will be sent, for instance, into Germany or some other country; in fact, they 
send a great many of them from London, England. 

Q. That is by your company? 

A. Yes, and I think from Belgium in the same way. By this method difficulty is 
avoided. 

Q. The company having sent to a certain farmer, in a certain country in Europe, 
the circulars or books, for the purpose of impressing him by the information they con- 
tain, and disposing him to move to Canada, you have flo means of telling whether he 
was influenced by that information or not? 

A. Absolutely none. 

Q. The only thing is the result? 

A. Yes. But there is newspaper advertising as well, and then “kare are lectures 


delivered 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. How is it these men who deliver lectures are not arrested ? 

A. If vou will allow me to explain the lecture is not given on Canada, but on 
some gcnera! subject. Some particular subject relating to scme part of the country, 
not Canada, is taken, but Canada is always brought into it as a great agricultural 
country. 


“By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Then with reference to advertising, if through literature distributed by this 
company, certain farmers come to Canada and are satisfied, the natural thing for that 
family, or the head of the family to do, is to send back and tell his friends the good 
story 4 

A. Yes, it is done all the time; there is no doubt about that. 

Q.- But it all originated from the fact that this company did advertise? 

A. It must be that, for the reason: 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. How old is this company ? 

A. I beg pardon, just a moment—for the reason that in 1898 we had 5,400 im- 
migrants from the countries under the contract, while now, I do not know whether 
it was 1903 and 1904 or what year I am speaking of, we had something like 28,000 
from the same countries; that is the total immigration. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. That is to say, 28,000 you were paid the bonus on? 
A. No, no; but we had 28,000 immigrants from the same countries from which, 
before the contract was made with these people, we had 5,400. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. When was this contract made with this company? 
A. Originally, in 1899. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Q. This company, under the contract with the government, had to spend a very 
large amount of money on work of this kind? 
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A. They have to spend $15,000 a year. and they are given a special grant of £7 50 
in consideration of their spending £1,000 extra in Scandinavian countries. That is 
about $20,000 a year. 

Q. They expend this amount of money and take chances of getting benefit or re- 
turns from the advertising ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They do not get any money without results? 

A. No. In the case of this company the results come first and the pay comes 
afterwards. 

Q. That is the reason that the government had to make that contract covering a 
number of years, because the work done by the company én the first year while not 
producing results that year may be beneficial to the company in the following years? 

A. That is what they conténded. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Has the government any supervision over the kind of literature that is sent 
out @ 

A. Yes, it is all submitted to the government, it is all here. 

Q.. It must meet with the government approval before it is sent out? 

A. Yes, if the government objects, they can cancel any issue. 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. How do you satisfy the government as to the amount of money you spend? 
What evidence do you give them? 
A. They get a certificate, which, I think, is attested by statutory declaration. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. One witness stated the other day that these accounts were not audited? 
A. But the company sends copies of ;the books, they send copies of the advertise- 
ments, and of every paper that these advertisements are published in. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. They are not in the files? 
A. Well, they are here. Last year, since I have had to do with it, they sent an 
enormous box containing all kinds of printed matter and literature. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. This company works in certain countries on the continent of Europe which 
are named in the contract? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the department has a record of all the immigrants who come from those 
countries to Canada ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The total number then coming from those countries is on record in the 
department ? 

HAc Ves: 

Q. And the number of bonuses paid over to the company is also on record in the 
department ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you say about what proportion of the immigrants from those countries are 
paid for—only agriculturists and domestic servants are paid for? 

A. Yes, the proportion, I think, is something less than one-half? 

Q. Comte less than one-half the total number from those countries? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. The payment is at the rate of $1 per head? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As a matter of fact then we get from those countries about double as many 
immigrants as are paid for? 

A. Just about. 

Q. In round figures the expenditure to this company is the‘only expenditure on 
behalf of the government of Canada in those countries? 

A. Yes 

Os ee a matter of fact the immigrants comune from those countries included in 
the contract with the North Atlantic Trading Company, instead of costing us £1 per 
head, do not cost us more than ten shillings per head for the total number? 

A. Not more than that. 

Q. There are other countries on the continent of Europe in which the govern- 
ment of Canada does immigration work? 

‘ A. Yes. 

Q. You have a record in the department of the number of immigrants coming 
from those countries and also the amount of money spent there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any knowledge yourself as to the last few years what the cost of 
immigrants from the other continental countries has been per head? 

A. Well, I made up an estimate with regard to France and Belgium, two coun- 
tries where the government carries on the work itself through its own agents and 
through its own advertising. 

Q. Those are about the only other continental countries in which any work is 
done? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the cost in those countries ? 

A. I think the total cost is about—Mr. Scott advises me that is $12.54 per head. 

Q. That is about fifty shillings per head for immigrants coming from France and 
Belgium whilst the immigrants-coming from those countries specified in this contract 
cost us about ten shillings? 

A. About that. 

‘ Q. That is the immigrants from France and Belgium cost about five times more ?? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the cost of immigrants coming from Great Britain, the British Isles, 
to Canada per head, about? 

A. About $4.75, I think. 

Q. Nearly a pound? 

A. About that. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. The witness is including the cost of our commercial agents? 

A. Those I am including are appointed as immigration agents only. 

Q. No, there is Mr. Pouselle? 

A. Not Mr. Pouselle, only Mr. Wiallard and Mr. Foursian in France, and Mr. 
DeCoali in Belgium. 

Q. Those that are appointed as immigration agents are included, although they 
have other duties? 

A. I am only speaking of immigration agents. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. You do not include Mr. Jackson and those gentlemen? 

A. No, just the immigration agents. 

Q. The expenditure in England is for immigration purposes separately, and does 
not include the commercial agents at all? 

A. No. 
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Q. It includes advertising and work of that kind? 
A. All that is spent in connection with immigration. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. You stated that among other methods of advertising in these forbidden coun- 
tries, you adopted the method of advertising in newsapers 4 

INS NEE 

Q. As deputy minister were you furnished ith any copies of the newspapers in 
which they advertise them ? 

ie Yiest 

Q. They are now on file in the department? 

A. Yes, they should be. 


2 6 
By Mr. Lake: 
. What was the average expense for British immigrants? 
About $4.75. 


. And 65,859 came in last year? 
I am not speaking of last year; I do not know what it was. 
. In the previous year it was 50,000? 
. I think it was the previous year I was referring to. 
. So that you paid on a average for immigrants in Britain outside the High 
Gain ones office, $4.75 a head? 
A. I think about that. 


OPOPOPO 


By Mr. Gordon: 


Q. Speaking of the sums paid on immigration, I want to ask whether this state- 
ment is true or not. It is a statement published in the Mail and Empire of yester- 
day in a report of Mr. Foster’s speech is as follows: ‘The government has subsidized 
the company to the extent of $1,000,000. I want to know whether that is a truthful 
statement or not? 

A. It is not. 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. I think the witness has just made that statement that it would amount to 
$1,000,000 ? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Have you knowledge that while you were in the department or since you have 
left the department that the North Atlantic Trading Company has returned any 
money to the government on account of immigrants who have since passed into the 
United States? Ne 

A. No, that is all charged up against the next year. 

Q. When they settle up at the end of the year and the immigrants passing to the 
United States after the end of the year, how is it charged up? 

A. It will be charged in the next year. 

Q. You are sure it has been done? 

A. There is no question about it. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. Annually? 
A. It is always done. The statements are only made up once a year. 
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Q. And the company has no accredited agents. Is your company interested in 
the commission which is always paid booking agents on their booking immigrants to 
Canada? 

Ae No: 

Q. What is the commission booking agents generally receive—ten shillings 
stirling? 

A. I cannot say that. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the booking agents get no inducement from your 
company to book immigrants to Canada rather than send them somewhere else? 

A. Yes, they do. They get a bonus besides the ordinary steamship booking 
agent’s bonus. 

Q. What do they get? 

A. I cannot tell you exactly. It varies. There may be some agents who get four 
shillings or five shillings per head. 

Q. Is it not a fact that most of these people get their tickets from the booking 
agent in London, who is Mr. Leopold? 

. From the continent? 

bY (es: 

No, I do not believe one of them does. 

Do they correspond with Mr. Preston, as a rule, before deciding to come out? 
No. 

They don’t? 

No, there may be an occasional letter, but generally speaking they don’t. 
These advertisements are generally signed by Mr. Preston? 

For the company ? 

The advertisements to induce immigrants to come? 

In England? 

In any country ? 

No, I do not think any are. 

You stated that this bonusing system was the only way by which we can get 
farmers to come to Canada from these countries ? 

A. The only way we can do business at all. 

Q. How do you explain that in the United States; they get such an overwhelming 
number of immigrants when there are laws forbidding a propaganda? I.find from 
their last report they got from Austria Hungary 34,932 immigrants, they got from 
Denmark 3,382, from Belgium nearly tén times as many as we got—8,000—from 
Greece, 10,000, from the Netherlands, 4,000, from the Russian Empire and Findland 
16,671, and from the United Kingdom, 45,702. 

Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo).—Were they farmers? 


OPOPOPOPOPOrPOpP 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Many of the were no doubt, just as many as come here. How do they obtain 
that immense immigration, so much larger than our own, without any such expensive 
parphernalia as we have? 

A. I think that is easily explained. It is a very different country from ours. 

Q. Canada is just as good as the United States? 

A. One of the difficulties we have is the fact that Canada belongs to a foreign 
nation. When an immigrant goes to the United States he is helping to make a new 
nation, he is a part of it, but when they come to Canada they come practically to a 
British country—it is like going to Great Britain. I have no doubt that for many 
years that has worked tremendously to the advantage of the United States in getting 
people. But the classes they get there we don’t want at all, Italians are the great bulk 
of them. Of the whole 800,000 who went to the United States last year, taking out 
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the Italian farm labourers, -you will find only about five per cent were farmers of agti- 
culturists. We would not want the same classes they get. 

Q. In connection with that, your company has no means whatever of verifying, 
that an immigrant is a farmer. The government here does not verify it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, allow me, not in the evidence adduced. Isn’t it a fact, as a matter of 
experience, that those immigrants from Europe are all told before they come here 
that it is in their interest to declare they are farmers, that it is a talismanic word, 
that all their difficulties will be removed if they declare they are farmers? 

A. I don’t believe that it is. 

Q. Are you yourself interested as a shareholder in any way of the North Atlantic 
Trading Company? 

A. No, never have been. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. I presume that the Department of the Interior has a very fair knowledge of 
what becomes of the immigrants upon which they have paid bonuses to the com- 
pany ? 

A. They can trace a great many of them. 

Q. And a great many of them are farmers in the Northwest to-day? 

A. There is no doubt of it. 

Q. And approximately you could tell if you were Deputy Minister of the Interior 
what per cent of the farmers upon whom you have paid bonuses to the company were 
actually farming in the Northwest to-day ? 

A. Yes, it could be traced, but it would be an enormous undertaking. You would 
have to cover the whole country to find out. I do not see how you could find it out 
absolutely accurately. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. You said you could not afford to send a man all around. I do not suppose 
you could find every farmer? 

A. You can trace 

Q. Do you know you are not losing the man upon whom you baid a bonus? 

A. We believe they are there. : 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. In regard to the immigration to the United States from these same countries 
and continental Europe generally, is not the chief agency which brings that immigra- 
tion to the United States the sending home by people in the United States of money 
and reports in regard to their success, leading other people to come to the United 
States ? 

A.-No doubt it is a great factor. 

Q. Again people from those countries who are already in the United States are 
acting as the very best immigration agencies to bring other people to the United 
Staies ? 

A. No doubt about that, and the same thing is growing here now. 

States ! 
Q. But it is only beginning now? 


An Yes: 


By Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. And 80,000,000 people in the United States are drawing a great deal better 
than 6,000,000. 5 
AY Yes. ; 
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x a spoke about $15,000 being spent for advertising purposes? 
By NAY 

Q. Can you tell us what amount of literature the government supplied to the 
North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. I do not think it supplied anything at all, as far as I know. 

Q. Are you quite sure about that? : 

A. Well now, I am not positive about it. I think last year they supplied the 
company with a few maps for which they deducted from the account after having 
supplied them. 

Q. That is all that the government has supplied them with, and the cost of these 
has been deducted from the company’s account? 

A. Yes, the company wrote out to me stating that they thought the government 
could supply them and asked me if I could not get for them 40,000 maps for certain 
pamphlets, because the maps published here were better than anything they could get. 
I spoke to Mr. Scott about it and he said ‘ We will have to charge it up to the com- 
pany.’ and I replied, ‘ All right,’ and it.was charged. 

Q. Has the government any literature in England that could he used? 

A. I do not think it has any foreign literature. 

Q. Is any portion of the literature you have in England used in assisting immi- 
gration in foreign countries ? 

A. It is not intended if it is there. Excepting for France and Belgium. 

Q. That is not an answer, do you know that it is or not? 

A. I do not think so; I cannot say positively. 

Q. You are not in a position to say so? 

A. Well, I am pretty nearly ina position to say that it is not used. I am almost 
positive on that. 

Q. Mr. Gordon has referred to a statement in the ‘Mail’ of yesterday about a 
million dollars, and you made the statement to this committee that there is a million 
dollars involved in a ten year contract? 

A. No, I have not made that statement. The statement I have made was in 
answer to Mr. Ross, who asked me if we spent a million dollars, what should we get 
for it, and I replied that we would get 250,000 people, 50,000 or 60,000 families. As a 
matter of fact, even with a ten years’ contract on the average of the past four years 
the company would get not one million dollars, but about half a million. 

Q. Did you say anything About a ten year contract—perhaps you had a ten year 
contract and perhaps you had not? 

A. What I said was that we had a ten vear contract, but it might be made a four 
year contract, because all the government requires to do, to terminate it, is to give four 
years’ notice, so that really it is a four year contract. 

Q. Well, we will see about that. Supposing it lasts ten years, will it not involve 
$1,000,000 2 G 

A. Not at the present rate. 

Q. What would it involve? 

A. About $550,000, I think. 

Q. And it may be higher? 

A. It might possibly go higher if we can get the people, but. on the average of 
the last four years, it would be about $550,000. 

Q. Then, in your judgment, it could be in no wise $1,000,000 in the ten years? 

A. I will not say that. 

Q. Then when Mr. Gordon says to you, reading the statement about $1.000,000, 
is that statement correct. you say, ‘ No.’ 

A. T certainly say that. 

Q. Without qualifying your statement that it might possibly be $1.000,000 in ten 


years? 
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A. From my present position and information, yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 
Q. The statement was that the company was subsidized $1,000,000? 


By Mr. Ingram: 


Q. I do not want to get the statement, what I want to get is the facts? 

A. It might be $2,000,000 if it were allowed to run ten years, and we could get 
the people. 

Q. But in order to terminate it you have to get four years’ notice? 


A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gordon: 


Q. If $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 were spent and value is received, there would be ro 
complaint, but the statement is that the government has subsidized the company to 
the extent of $1,000,000. J asked if that statement were true. It is.a report of Mr. 
Foster’s address to the Borden Club in Toronto. 


By Mr. Ingram: 


Q. You speak, Mr. Smart, about knowing how many immigrants were brought 
out by this company. Is it not a fact that when you have been before this committee 
for years that same question has been asked you, and you said that you had no means, 
and that your department had no particular means of tracing where those immigrants 
went to? 

A. That was not the arrangement at all, we are not supposed to do that. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you have not done so? 

A. No. 

Q. You have not done it? 

A. That is not in the contract. The contract is a general one of propaganda, 
giving the company credit for the persons of a certain class coming from certain 
countries. 

Q. That is to say, if a farmer is brought out you have to accept his statement as 
to his occupation 2 

Aw Yes! 

Q. That is true? 

PAG aYiecs : 

Q. You do not follow them when they come here to see the farm they are located 
on, and find out whether they are actually farmers or not? 

A. Well, it would be a very difficult thing to follow up 10,000 or 15,000 people in 
a few months in that way. : 

Q. If I were to say to you that I know of two people who said they were farmers 
and who when the farmer employed them did not know how to saddle a horse, would 
there be anything new to you in that statement? 

A. I doubt very much if they said they were farmers when they landed. 

Q. And that is your only answer? 

A. That is all I can say. 


By Mr. Gordon: 


Q. Is your company subsidized at all? 

A. No, it is simply paid a commission on the work it does. 

Q. That is, they have to perform certain services in order to get the money? 
A. That is the way we do. 
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i ae whole propaganda is done by these people in those countries? 
. Yes. 

Q. Can you tell us what becomes of the copies of the ‘Nord Wester, a German 
paper published in Winnipeg, which is largely subsidized by this government? Are 
they sent to the continent? 

A. I suppose it is, but I do not remember. 

Q. If it is, that would be assisting the company ? 

A. Of coarse it would be. I suppose if it is circulated. 

Q. Then there is an Icelandic paper published in Winnipeg, of which 1,000 copies 
per week are distributed, I think? 

IAG; Yes! 

Q. That is also sent to the continent ? 

A. No, if it is an Icelandic paper it would be sent to Iceland. 

Q. Is there not a bonus on Icelandic immigrants? 


A. No. 


. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Will you tell us how much money has been received by the company from the 
government ? 

A. Is that how much altogether ? 

7 @). Yes. 

A. No, I cannot. 

Q. I notice that in your letter in the file that you complain that the company has 
not had a settlement for two or three years. 

A. The company was complaining. 

Q. Well, you are representing the company in your letters. Have you got a set- 
tlement yet? 

A. Not of all the claims, no. 

Q. You have not had a settlement to the 30th of June last? 

A. Not what I would consider ga full settlement. 

Q. You have not come to terms with the department on that matter? 

A. No. 

Q. I see by the statements in some of these documents, that you have received 
$282,000, or at least that the company has received it. You also stated that there has 
been no protest from any of the countries? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I recollect last year there was a protest received from some of the countries, 
I think it was Belgium, but I do not know? 

A. Belgium is not in the contract 

Q. That may be. 

A. But I know there was a protest from Belgium when I was deputy minister, I 
answered the protest myself. 

Q. There is a clause in your contract, or in the contract of the North Atlantic 
Trading Company, saying that the company should violate the laws of those countries 
in which they operate? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Still you refuse to give the names for fear that you will interfere with their 
business afterwards and you want the government to encourage them to violate the 
laws? \ 

A. If you will excuse me, I can tell the committee, very plainly, that these people 
came to us in discussing this whole matter, and they simply said to us in effect, 
‘What you want in Canada, we believe is people of certain classes.’ We said, ‘ Yes.’ 

Q—27 
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They said, ‘ You are willing to pay by results, that is, you are willing to pay us after 
the people reach Canada.’ We said, ‘ Yes.’ 


By Mr. Ingram: 

Q. When did that occur? 

A. At the beginning. Then they said, ‘It makes no matter to you who we are 
personally, providing we deliver the goods over. You don’t pay until you get the 
people.’ We said, ‘No.’ ‘ Because,’ they said, ‘It would make a difference to us. We 
cannot make a contract if the government insists on making public our-names.’ My 
instructions are that in that case they will have the contract cancelled. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Why did you have put in the contract a clause saying that they must not vio- 
late the law? 

A. I explained that before this morning. We said it was a protection to the 
Canadian government. 

Q. A protection to the Canadian government? 

A. It was the only protection we could possibly have. 


By Mr. Ingram: 


Q. I was not present at the other meeting when some questions were asked of you, 
and I would like to ask some of them again. To your knowledge is there any mem- 
ber of this House of Commons connected with the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. “No. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Am I correct in understanding that you have no knowledge of how much 
money the North Atlantic Trading Company has received up to the present? 

A. No, I cannot give the full figures. I have not got them. I made an estimae 
of what they received in the last four years and J think a is about $225,000. I do 
not know what it was before that. 

Q. About $225,000? 

A. About $220,000 or $225,000. 


Q. Did you make any approximate estimate of what might be the total expendi- ~ 


ture by the government under this contract before you entered into it when you were 
representing the government? 

A. No. We only believed it would. amount to a comparatively small sum. Of 
course there is always a possibility of it amounting to a very considerable sum, but 
we never expected to pay more than $50,000 or $60,000 a year. ! 

Q. If I understand you correctly, these people coming from these countries become 
in a measure immigration agents themselves when they write home to their people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And there would be naturally expected an increasing number to come each 
year ? 

A Yes: : 

Q. Having regard to that and the fact that in the last four years there has been 
paid $225,000 or $250,000 for immigrants from these countries, having regard to that, 
would your expectations not be that there would be an increase during the balance of 
the ten years? 

A. Yes, I think it will increase if this contract is allowed to go on. I am satisfied 
T can adopt measures, and I have plans under way now by which I hope to increase 
the immigration from Germany and the Scandinavian countries perhaps 15,000 or 
20,000 a year. 

Q. What percentage increase would that be over the present? 

A. Fifty per cent more. I only mean from those two northern countries. 
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Q. If that be the result, will it not turn out that the statement in the Muzl is not 
far out, that there will be about $1,000,000 spent, because if you increase the number 
fifty per cent would it not reach pretty nearly that figure at the end of the term? 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. As I understand you, you say the statement by Mr. Foster that a million dol- 
lar subsidy has been paid to your company is absolutely false and untrue? 

A. It is certainly not correct and cannot be. 

Q. I want to know whether you have any knowledge whatever of any member of 
the government, of any immigration agent in the employ of the government or any 
person connected with the government in any way whatever haying any monetary in- 
terest in the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. Not one that I know of. 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. Do you know whether the gentlemen connected with the company—do you 
know the names of the company? _ 

A. I do not know the names of the incorporators. I know the names of some 
of the men behind it. 

Q. How are you able to say that no member of the House of Commons is con- 
nected with the company ? 

A. I said, to my knowledge no member of parliament or government official is or 
has ever been. 

Q. Then, you have no knowledge as to who composes that company, and when 
you answer Mr. Miller that no member of the House of Commons or of the government 
or any of their agents has any interest in the company you don’t know who they are? 

A. It would be a very ridiculous thing if I could not answer that question cor- 
rectly as the only person in Canada who has any knowledge of the vompany. These 
people do the work, and they have given me all the information I have in regard io 
the work they are doing. It would be an absurd thing for me to say that members 
of parliament here or anybody else were members of that company, because they could 
not be without my knowledge; it is impossible. I do not know one member of parlia- 
ment in Canada connected with it. 

Q. Do you think it is equally absurd to say that you don’t know who compose this 
company, and then say that members of parliament are not members of that company? 

A. I have answered to the best of my knowledge, that is what I say. 

Q. Then your knowledge on that point is not very good? 

A. I think it is absolutely correct. 

Q. Do you know if there is any one living in Canada, a resident of Canada a 
member of that company? 

A. I do not think there is anybody. 

Q. Any one in England? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Then you certainly should be able to tell us who are the members of the com- 
pany ? 

(No answer). 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. Your whole reason and object in witholding the names of the company is that 
it would retard and interfere with the bringing to this company of immigrants now 
available ? 

A. It would stop the whole thing. 

Q. If I understand, this was the only reason? 

A. This is the only reason. I would be very happy to give the names—— 

Q—92'74 
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Q. And for that reason alone? 
A. Yes, that is the only reason. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. You seem) to differentiate between the company and the people behind the 
company as being two distinct factors in this matter? 


A. Yes. 
Q. The people behind the company who are not of the company—do they partici- 
pate in the profits? : 


A. They are the only people who do. 
Q. The company get nothing; they are mere dummies? 
A. I think they are figureheads, so to speak. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. You mentioned that you are perfecting a scheme to get more people? 
A. Yes, from Scandinavia and Germany. 
Q. From your knowledge of the people coming from these countries do you think 
they would make good railway employees? 
= es: 
And they will settle on the land? 
Yes. 
The only other people who do make good navyvies are the! Italians ? 
Yes. 
. And they do not settle on the land? 
They work on the railroad as long as they can get work and then they go 


PObPObO> 


away. 
. The statement was made the other day that Mr. J. D. McArthur, who has the 


cuneenes for about 400 miles of the Grand Trunk Pacific would have 10,000 men on that 
work; I think that is a reasonable conservative estimate. Now, if the Grand Trunk 
aeiad is to be built in seven years or five years, whatever it is, it is said that it will 
require an army of over 100,000 men to do that work. From your experience of 
immigrants from Europe and from the standpoint of getting good citizens in this 
country, what is your opinion regarding the class of men who ought to do that work? 

A. Well, I think Scotchmen first. I certainly think that the best class that we 
can get from the continent to do that work, and accustomed to such work, are the 
Scandinavians—people from Sweden and particularly from Finland. 

Q. And they will settle on the land? 

A. They will settle on the land. 

Q. As a matter of fact, from your knowledge of the railway work in this country, 
the only class of people largely employed particularly in railway work are the Italians 
and the Scandinavians? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Or Polocks? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And one class will settle on our land, the other class will not? 

A. As a rule. 


© 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. I would like to ask the witness whether this statement of Mr. Foster bears the 
impress of truth or not? It is headed, ‘A Queer Deal,’ and reads as follows: ‘ Mr. 
Foster next touched on the North Atlantic Trading Company contract, concerning 
which, he said, the Opposition had tried in vain to get light. The government had 
subsidized the company to the extent of $1,000,000, but when the Opposition asked who 
were the members of the company they were told that that was a secret. They asked 
to see the contract, and were refused. But eventually they learned that the contract 
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had been made by Mr. Smart, a former deputy minister. Then they requested him to 
furnish the information. He refused. They appealed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and he upheld Mr. Smart. They appealed to the committee, but the Liberal 
members backed up the chairman. It had been ascertained, however, Mr. Foster said, 
that for practically every immigrant coming from Europe, except from Trance, $5 was 
paid over to this company. And this contract is fastened upon the country for ten 
years.’ I want to ask the witness, if in the main, that statement is correct? 

A. It is with regard to the committee. I think, but I do not think the last sen~ 
tence is correct. 

Q. Which one is that? 

A. The very last sentence about ten years. 

Q. Mr. Foster said that for practically every immigrant coming from Europe, 
except from France, $5 was paid over to this company. And this contract is fastened 
upon the country for ten years? 

A. That is absolutely incorrect. 

Q. Well, give your explanation why it is not. 

A. That is not correct at all. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Explain wherein it is not correct. 

Q. We do not pay $5 on every immigrant from Europe wihch he says we pay. 
We do pay £1 on a certain class of immigrants coming from certain countries. 

Q. On what class, and from what countries? 

A. On agriculturists and on domestic servants over eighteen years of age, and 
they come from the following countries: Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Den- 
mark, Holland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Luxemburg, a very small prinei- 
pality, but there are none from there at all—and Switzerland. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Then, as far as that statement is concerned it is correct? 

A. No, it is not correct, hecause there were, I think, fully 10,000 immigrants that 
came from those countries altogether upon whom of course no bonus is paid, no mat- 
ter whether they are agriculturists or not. 

Q. Might I ask the witness with respect to the ten years’ contract. He says that 
it is not right, that the contract is for ten years? 

A. What I said was that it is correct in this respect that it is a contract made2 
for ten years. 

Q. Yes. 

A. But that it is terminable by notice in four years. 

Q. And if it should runi for ten years, according to the present number of im- 
Migrants coming to this country, what amount of money would it involve? 

A. A little over $500,000. 

Q. Under $1,000,000 and a little over $500,000. 


By Mr. Gordon: 


Q. Mr. Blain did not read this right, ‘And this contract.is fastened upon the 
country for ten years.’ According to your statement that is not true. 

A. No, that is not correct. 

Q. Then, it must follow that this statement must be untrue, also, ‘In conclusion 
Mr. Foster stated that the Conservative party at Ottawa was better organized than it - 
had ever been before, and that the prospects were bright for a return to power in the 
not distant future.’ 


(No answer). 
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Q. I would just like to bring out one point a little more clearly. That statement 
says, ‘ For practically every ee coming from Europe, except from France, $5 
was paid over @ this company.’ 

A. It says, ‘every immigrant.’ 

Q. Yes. That for every immigrant $5 was paid. By your evidence I understand 
that of all the immigrants that came from those countries the bonus was paid on a 
little over one-third, which were agriculturists or farm labourers? 

A. That is that the company is paid on a little over one-third of the immigrants 
coming from the continent of Europe. 

Q. Then, so far as that statement is concerned two-thirds of it is absolutely 
untrue, anyway. 

(No answer.) 


By Mr. Sproule: 


@. I am endeavouring to ascertain about how much has been paid to the company. 
I understood you to say that for the last four years somewhere about $230,000, or there- 
abouts, have been paid? 

A. $220,000 or $230,000 for four years, I think. 

Q. I understood you as well to say that the expectations were there would be an 
increasing number as time went on if your expectations were realized ? 

A. Yes, I think there will be, or there ought to be some increase. 

Q. If your expectations were realized that there would be an increasing number 
coming every year for the balance of the term, which is six years, if there has been 
$225,000 or $300,000 paid in four years 


Mr. Witson.—The last contract was in 1904, and it runs ten years from that date. 


é 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. The last contract is dated in 1904, but he has given us the experience for the 
last four years, and he expects an increase in those numbers. If that expectation is 
realized, and if the amount that has been paid in four years is $225,000, will not the 
government pay, if the contract runs for ten years pretty nearly $1,000,000 ? 

A. If the contract runs for ten years, I think that might possibly put it up to 
$750,000. 

Q. But you make provision in the contract for ten years, and the presumption is 
that it will continue for that period? 

. I do not know about that. 
. That is the expectation of the company ? 
. The company would expect that. 
. They expected that when they entered into it? 
. Certainly the company did. 
And the proyision is that it may be terminated by giving four years’ notice, 
but the expectation is that it will run ten years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And if it does, with the increasing number that are likely to come out, the 
government will pay about $1,000,000 in ten years? 

(No answer.) 


OFPOPOL- 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. In what countries are there restrictions placed upon the number? 

A. Galicia, that is in the province of Galicia, the province of Bukowina, and 
Poland, in Rise Those three provinces joined. 

Q. What is the restriction ? 
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_ A, That the government will pay no more than 5,000 from those three countries 
in any one year. 

Q. But so far as the northern countries are concerned 2 

A. There is no restriction. 

Q. There is no restriction on the northern countries? 

A. No. 

Q. Then it will be in the interests of this company under those circumstances to 
get more men from the northern countries? 

A. Yes, their work is practically all in the north now. 

Q. It is all in the north now? 

A. Yes, nearly so. 

Q. And those are the very best -class of immigrants you can get? 


A. We think so. 
By Mr. Lake: 


Q. I am just asking for this for general information. I just want to know the 
different countries from which you are obtaining people. You obtain a certain portion 
from Bukowina 4 

A. They are jointly under the restriction of 5,000—that is, Galicia, Bukowina 
and Poland. The government pays on whatever number there may be up to 5,000, but 
not more than 5,000. 

Q. From these three countries? 

A. From these three countries combined. 

Q. The Bohemiams too? 

A. No, they are Austrians. 

Q. Ruthenians ? 

A. Those are the same as Galicians, &c. I think that name is derived from their 
language or religion. 

. They are Galicians? 

= ES. 

The Slovaks? 

. No, that is a province by itself. They are Austrians. 

Are you paid on them? 

. Yes. 

On Jews according to the country they come from? 

. Yes, but there are very few farmers amongst the Jews, I think not more than 
five per cent. 

Q. Are you paid on Roumanians? 

A. No. . 

’ Q. Or on Bulgarians? 

A. Bulgaria, Rouwmania and Servia and Italy are not in the contract—none of 

these southern countries. 


>bOPObOPO 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. They were originally? 
A. Yes, but they were cut out. 


Committee adjourned. 


Having read over the above transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


JAS. A. SMART. 
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Housr oF CoMMONS, 
CommiItTrEE Room 62, 
May 18, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. P. H. McKenzie, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Commissioner of Emigration in Europe, was called and 
sworn and examined. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. When were you appointed to your present position ? r 

A. I think about December, 1898 or January, 1899, somewhere in that vicinity, 
that is to my first position in the service in Great Britain. The form of office was 
afterwards changed. 

Q. I mean to your position ? 

A. As Commissioner. I think it was by order in council in 1901. The orders 
in council have been asked for and the dates will then be fixed definitely. 
. What was your position when you first went to England ? 
. Inspector of Emigration. 
. At a salary of how much? 
. At a salary of $3,000. 
. And all expenses? 
No, travelling expenses when away from home on departmental business. 
And when did you first go to England as inspector? 
. I think it was in March, 1899, as near as I can recollect it. 
. What were your duties as inspector, and are they the same to-day as Com- 
missioner, to which position you were afterwards appointed? 

A. Pretty much the same. J am sorry I have not got a copy of the instructions. 
I asked for it at the Department of Immigration yesterday, and I thought it would 
have been here this morning. 

Q. Were they printed instructions? 

A. They were not, they were written. & 

Q. Can you produce those instructions ? 

A. I fancy they can be got here in five minutes, if some one will telephone to Mr. 
Scott. I asked him to have the copy ready for me this morning. 

Q. You say that you arrived in England, when? 

A. I think in March, but I am not very positive. I know it was before Easter, 
because I spent Easter with an acquaintance outside of London. 

Q. At what date did you begin negotiations with the North Atlantic Trading 
Company ? 

A. I think about May or June. 

Q. At what time did the negotiations or pour parlers take place? 

A. I think they commenced at Bremen and afterwards at Hamburg. 

Q. Did you go there purposely*on that account or were you on a tour of inspec- 
tion ? 

A. I was on a tour of inspection or investigation generally throughout Europe. 
I went to Belgium, passed through Germany, staying at certain points, then on up 
to Denmark, into Norway and Sweden, and across into Finland. That was my first 
trip to the continent, if my memory is correct. 
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Q. Did you go to these members of the syndicate or did they come to you? 

A. I called on all the booking agencies on the continent whose addresses I could 
get in London. 

Q. But I refer to the members of the syndicate? 

A. I called on them in the first place. 

Q. These negotiations, which began in June or May, of 1899, lasted I suppose, up 
to the time of the conclusion of the first arrangement ? 

A. They lasted, I think, until some time in November or perhaps it was later. It 
strikes me it was some time towards the end of the year, but the files will give the 
exact date, and they are in the department. 

Q. Did you see all of the members of this syndicate? 

A. No, I did not then. 

Q. During the course of the negotiations did you have cause to confer with all 
the members or only some of them? 

A. I faney only some of them from what I learned afterwards. 

Q..Did the members of the syndicate come to London at any time in regard to 
negotiations ? 

One or two of them did, or a representative. 
A representative of the syndicate? 
nes: 
. Did they meet Lord Strathcona or yourself ? 
. I could not tell you. 
You do not know? 
I could not tell you, no. 
. Did they meet Lord Strathcona or did they confer with yourself at the time 
of these visits to London? ; 
A. They met me, but whether they met Lord Strathcona or not, I am not in a posi- 
tion to say. 
Q. As far as you know, did they? 
A. I could not tell you at all. I do not know that they did, or I do not know that 
they did not. 
Q. You never inquired from him? 
A. No, I do not think I did. 
-Q. Did the members of the syndicate come to Canada in the course of these 
negotiations or at any other time? 
A. Not that I know of. 
Q. You would have known it had they come? 
A. I would have, yes. 
Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Preston, these negotiations leading up to the first 
agreement were carried on by yourself, were they not? 
A. Quite so. Well, I am not just clear on that. Yes, I think so. 
Q. There were some questions arose I see by the files, Mr. Preston, as to the 
legality of the first arrangement ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. You know of that? 
A. No, not exactly as to the legality, I do not think that was exactly the question. 
It was on this point as to whether international complications were likely to arise if 
an agreement of that kind was made? 
Q. That is what I referred to? 
A. Yes, the strict question of legality was hardly at stake. 
Q. And it was on the occasion of this question which was raised by Lord Strath- 
cona that you had occasion to consult Mr. Russell or rather Mr. Vesey Knox? 
A. Yes, I went to Mr. Russell’s office first, and he was not there. One of his 
| partners or clerks brought me to Mr. Vesey Knox. 
Q. Of course you have seen the opinion which is.on the files? 
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A. Oh, yes, I know all about it. There is something about it I would like to 
tell you later on. ‘ : 

Q. And ultimately Mr. Vesey Knox came to the conclusion that that difficulty 
could be got over, did he not? 

A. He practically withdrew the opinion which he gave first. 

Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Preston, when the final arrangements were made—I 
am referring always to the first agreement 

A. Quite so: 

Q. The syndicate stipulated that they would in no way infringe the law of the 
countries where they were going to operate. That was to be put in writing? 

A. That is in the agreement, in fact. 

Q. In the agreement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It was put in a letter or proposal, which is filed, stipulated by them and especi- 
ally covenanted for by the government after the letter of acceptance? 

A. Well, previous to the correspondence the negotiations were of a verbal char- 
acter, and of course that was one of the stipulations which was made. I think I can 
throw some light on that, if the hon. gentleman will allow me, leading up to it. 

Q@5 Yes: 

A. I think probably for all concerned it may be better. When I went over there 
in the first place, I am now speaking of my first trip to the continent, I found in all 
the booking offices throughout the continent of Europe and Scandinavia, a very con- 
siderable quantity of literature in various languages which from time to time had been 
sent by the representatives of the Dominion of Canada. 

Q. You say a very large quantity? 

A. A very, very large quantity, yes and explanations were made of various char- 
acters principally as to the impracticabiity of circulating the literature and carrying 
on an emigration propaganda. 

Q. Pardon me, was this literature accumulated in offices ? 

A. In offices and storehouses. I also found that at that time, and for a number of 
years, the government had been paying a bonus of 20 shillings on continental emi- 
grants, and I found that the largest amounts, if my memory serves me right, then 
received by any distinct booking agencies reached the hands of two, one in Hamburg 
and one in Bremen. : 

Q. I do not want to interfere in any way with your statement, in fact we will 
have to come to that, but do you wish to give some explanation in regard to the legal 
question ? 

A. That is the point I am coming to. I do not want to weary the Committee, but 
perhaps all the facts had better come out. The excuse was, as I tell you, about the 
difficulties from the legal standpoint or the police regulations, of distributing this 
literature. Finding these two houses receiving much larger amounts of money, I 
asked them more especially what they had been doing with a view of directing atten- 
tion to Canada, and got answers of quite an unsatisfactory nature as to what they had 
done, or rather as to what they had not done. And then I found on going further that 
the booking agencies had apparently been carrying on some kind of propaganda, but 
had failed to get the government bonus, alleging that these particular firms had sent 
their runners, their so-called runners, out on to the street and captured at the various 
ports of debarkation the prospective emigrants who under ordinary circumstances 

Q. Not debarkation ? 

A. Embarkation rather, that they had captured these prospective emigrants, who 
under ordinary circumstances would have gone to the office or the firms with whom 
they had been in correspondence. Instead they went to the office of Morowetz and 
Messler, who had done nothing, except the so-called corralling of them on the streets 
of Hamburg and Bremen, leaving very great dissatisfaction among a class of men who 
were not disposed to engage in what they regarded as a disreputable kind of business, 

Q. Mr. Preston, will you excuse me for a moment. I do not wish to interfere 
with you, I have no doubt it will be necessary to go into that later on. 
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A. Oh, yes. 

Q. But I would like to submit to the chairman that this is premature. I asked 
the witness as to the question of legality, and if upon that. point—that is to say, the 
legal aspect of the contract—wishes to give any explanation to the committee, I 
have no objection ? 

A. My next sentence will cover it. 

Q. Other explanations I think may come in at a later date. I do not think it is 
t2e moment now to show to the committee circumstances in a general way to justify 
the contract. ‘ 

Objection was raised to the witness breaking off his narrative, and Mr, Preston 
proceeded as follows: Then I began pressing these people who were dissatisfied as to 
why we could not get an emigration propaganda carried on throughout the continent 
within proper lines. 

Q. When was this? 

A. This was on the occasion of my first visit, I think in the beginning of May. 

Q. Before November, 1899 ? 

A. I think it was in May, 1899, either that or at the end of April, and one of them 
replied to me that it was a very dangerous proceeding, and that it would be as well for 
me to get back to London as quickly as possible, because representatives of the Cana- 
dian government had been in Hamburg a short while previously and had disturbed 
the authorities so much as to possibly bring about unpleasant relations in certain 
respects if that kind of work was continued. Eventually I learned that this had refer- 
ence to a visit by Lord Strathcona and Mr. Colmer the previous year when they called 
a meeting of the booking agents and those interested in emigration, in the Hamburger 
‘Hof, a large hotel in Hamburg, for the purpose of discussing the possibility of enlarg- 
ing the field of emigration operations on the continent. This meeting Lord Strath- 
cona addressed, and it was subsequently the subject of a report by Lord Strathcona 
to the Hon. Mr. Sifton. Shortly after Lord Strathcona returned to London he was 
notified by the Imperial government that the German authorities had taken umbrage 
at his action in Hamburg. Count Hatfield had interviewed Lord Salisbury, who in 
turn procured the services of Mr. Chamberlain as the channel of communication, to 
tell Lord Strathcona that these complaints had been made by the German police and 
authorities, and that if His Lordship could not explain to the satisfaction of the 
authorities that the charges, which they believed they could sustain against him, were 
unfounded it would be as well for Lord Strathcona not to return to Germany. I need 
not go into what took place in London—the files here show for themselves—so that in 
the beginning I was face to face-with a situation whereby the slightest move upon my 
part, even of a perfectly legal character, would find me in conflict with the police 
authorities in Germany. For that reason some of the people upon whom I ealled, 
declined absolutely to discuss any emigration work of Canada, either in respect to 
Germany or on the continent, and advised me to return to London. Well, my instruc- 
tions from Mr. Sifton were very clear that I should leave no stone unturned with a 
view of solving the difficulties connected with emigration which had been in an unsat- 
isfactory state for so many years on the continent. I was, therefore, rather dis- 
posed to stay and discuss matters with them and see if things could not be put on a 
satisfactory basis so that we might get some work done. I do not know whether the 
suggestion came from myself. However, it came out in conversation one evening in 
the course of a dinner, as to the advisability of providing for a syndicate on the con- 
tinent to carry on an emigration propaganda throughout the continent of Europe, so 
that there might be a pooling of the bonus and a division of the government bonus 
among them. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. An equitable division ? 
A. An equitable division of that bonus at so much per head. 
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By Mr. Monk: 


. What dinner do you refer to? ; 

A. A private dinner sitting in a restaurant. That view rather commended itself 
to them at first. I then wanted to know, supposing something of that kind could be 
done, who could be interested in the project and in how wide a field could the co-opera- 
tion of interested parties be secured. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. With whom were you discussing the matter? 

A. I was discussing it with a number of booking agents. There were others who 
were not booking agents as well, but they were principally, of course, booking agents. 
They mentioned the points and then I wanted to know the names. That brought us 
at once to the crux of the whole situation. That brought up the question again of 
the police regulations, the very suspicious character of anything that was carried on, 
leaving them open to the most summary action on the part of the police, and the 
recent visit of Canadian officials there was quoted as an example, whether fair or 
unfair. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Whatever may have been the difficulties on the points that you mention, I find 
by the correspondence that those difficulties were provided against in the agreement. 
In the letter from the North Atlantic Trading Company dated Amsterdam October 30, 
1899, page 270 in file ‘OC’ I find the following: 

Objection raised to the witness being interrupted in his statement, and after dis- 
cussion, Mr. Preston continued as follows: Up to that point, in reply to Mr. Monk’s 
question, if I remember it correctly, I may say that no question was raised on the 
continent as to the legality of the contract or a proposal of this kind. I may say that 
in order to make myself doubly sure I am willing to give Mr. Monk or the members 
of the committee in confidence the names of a very high diplomatic representative, I 
need not say of what country, to whom I had letters of introduction, whom I con- 
sulted on the question before going any further, and he assured me that the question 
of the legality of a contract of that kind, of a proposal of that kind, did not come into 
the consideration of the question at all. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. It was simply a police regulation ? 

A. There are police regulations and legislative enactments respecting the emigra- 
tion propaganda in all the countries of Europe. I think you will find a very full 
resume of the laws of the different countries set forth in my last annual report. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Give us the date of the dinner at which this matter was discussed ? 

A. The latter part of April of the beginning of May. I could not tell you the 
exact date, it was just a little social dinner. 

Q. Would you have-any objection to giving the names of the booking agents 
at that dinner? 

A. Yes, I have objections, which I am quite prepared to enlarge upon later. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Did you finish your answer? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I want to find out who are or were the members of this syndicate and their 
addresses, if you will give us that now? 

A. No, I cannot give you that. I was just waiting for that question, and the 
reason is 
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Q. Will you explain fully all about that? 

A. Yes. Up to this time, as I have said, there were these difficulties, apparent 
vor real, in carrying on an emigration propaganda on the continent. The police regu- 
lations in Germany, as also the legislative enactments, are more severe than in any 
other country, so much so, that it makes it an impossibility I may say to carry on an 
open propaganda in favour of emigration not merely to Canada, but to any country. 
The booking agencies are allowed under certain circumstances to give information to 
inquirers. In some countries in Germany, for instance, bordering on Austro-Hungary 
and Russia, the newspapers will accept advertisements pointing inferentially to emi- 
gration, and the police authorities allow their insertion. In the interior of Germany 
they will not. Newspaper proprietors to my personal knowledge have refused them 
from time to time, but the whole thing is surrounded with so many complications, 
and the authority of the police being so broad, that instancing the trouble which the 
Canadian representative had got into a few months ago, these parties said that they 
could only undertake to consider such a proposal, such a work as I wanted to see 
brought about, by such an agreement as would hide their personalities. I must say 
that at the first glance I told them that that was an impossibility, that in Canada we 
had responsible government, and there was a natural degree of curiosity on the part 
of those who were friends, as well as on the part of those who were the opponents of 
the government, and that any proposal of that kind was Very likely to meet with a 
good deal of criticism, perhaps not if the project was not successful, but if it grew, as 
T hoped it would grow, it would arouse a good deal of criticism upon the plea that as 
to where the money was going the people could not get direct information. They then 
said they were willing to meet almost any objection that could be raised, but, of course, 
they did not understand our system of government or our system of committee. 
They were willing fhat the accounts should be made up from the arrivals in Canada, 
that they should have no opportunity of advancing claims for emigrants, but that the 
whole thing should be judged by actual results at the port of debarkation in the 
Dominion, and that in addition if any other security was required as to the bona fides 
they were willing to provide in an arrangement with the government that they 
would spend so much money annually in carrying on this propaganda in the countries 
for which the agreement might cover, the vouchers and everything connected there- 
with being open to the fullest investigation. In addition to all that they were willing 
to deposit with the government of Canada any amount from £1,000 to £10,000 as an 
evidence of their bona fides and of the responsibility. But they wanted a pledge from 
me that I would keep their confidence. When things had reached that stage, of course, 
I told them I was not in a position to give them any pledge to hide their personalities, 
but I would undertake to do this :—That in the meantime our negotiations would go on, 
and if the department, after looking into the question, finally decided that their person- 
alities could not be hidden, then we would regard these negotiations as never having 
occurred and anything that might have passed between us would be as if it had never 
taken place; I would not break confidence with them. That was the position of things 
we were in at the time of Mr. Smart’s arrival in London. I think somewhere about— 
the files will show—probably September, 1899. That is my answer in the meantime. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Mr. Preston, that is a very important point. I understand you gave the pledge 
of secrecy for the reasons indicated by you? Now, I wish to repeat my question to 
you. It had been especially stipulated, you know, that the syndicate should not do 
anything illegal, or that was forbidden by the laws of the country they were to operate 
in, and the government acting through you especially covenanted that these laws would 
not be infringed in any way. The company has been at work for four or five years, 
with no complaint as far as you know—no trouble could arise with these stipulations 
very easily—but the contract has been cancelled, we have paid considerable over to the 
syndicate, and we still have a very large amount to pay to them to which we may refer 
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presently, and I ask you if, under those circumstances, you think you are justified in 
persisting in your refusal to give this committee the names of this syndicate / 

A. I might say that as soon as I got notice from this committee that my presence 
was desired, I wrote to the company a very strong letter, probably more personal than 
oficial’ This is a copy of that letter :— 

April 30, 1906. 


_ Dear Sirs, —lI am leaving in a few days for Ottawa for the purpose of attending 
the Committee of the Public Accounts of Canada (the Committee of the House of 
Commons), to give evidence relating to the personnel of your company. 

I may say that I fully understand the position which was taken when negotia- 
tions first commenced, regarding the necessity of the names of those taking part in 
the Canadian propaganda not being made public. And I quite understand that the 
same reasons perhaps exist to-day. Yet, in view of the peculiar situation which has 
arisen in Ottawa in respect to this information not being available, I am anxious that 
I may be in a position as far as possible, without compromising in any way the mem- 
bers of your company with authorities on the continent, to be in possession of this 
information which you have been kind enough to offer to give me from time to time 
under seal of confidence. 

I am not prepared to say whether now that the contract has been cancelled the 
same reasons exist for secrecy. You will have a better understanding of that phase of 
the question than I ean possibly have, but I should like to have this information from 
you in some form, i.e., a full list of the names of the directors, shareholders and stock- 
holders, and all those in any way interested in the North Atlantic Trading Company. 

If you will furnish me with this, in order that it may be used publicly, I need not 
tell you that I shall be exceedingly pleased, as I would prefer under all cireumstances 
to be perfectly frank and candid with the committee of the House of Commons. But 
if you cannot give me the information to be used publicly. then I shall ask it from 
you, confidentially pledging you that it shall not be used in any way to either the 
detriment of the members of the company, or to jeopardize their interest in, their re- 
spective provinces. 

As I have said, I should prefer to have it without conditions, but if conditions 
must be attached let them be as capable of as wide a construction as possible. There 
are strong personal reasons why I desire this information, and reasons equally as 
strong in the interests of friends in Canada why it should be in my possession. 

I shall be glad to hear from you at the earliest possible date on this point. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sed.) W. Ro PRESRON 


Messrs. The North Atlantic Trading Co., 
P. O. Box 184, Amsterdam. 


In reply I received the following communication :— 


Nortu Atuanric Traping Company, 
May 1, 1906. 
W. T. R. Preston, Esq., 
Commissioner of Immigration, 


London, S. W. 


Deak Sir,—Your letter of the 30th ult., is just received, and I wish it was in my 
power to comply with your request. : 

The reasons which existed at the beginning why the names of the directors and 
those interested in the company should not be made public, are as forcible to-day as 
ever. 

In a previous letter we explained fully the situation; personally, I would very 
much like to meet your wishes, and we are as willing now as in the various times when 
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we have offered you the list in confidence to give you all the information on those 
terms. 
To give you the list on any other terms means so much seriousness to those who 


‘have worked faithfully for Canada all these years, that the members of the company 


cannot put themselves in that position. As I have said, we are willing to trust you 
in this matter and to be guided within certain limits by your advice. 

To show you our wish to meet your request we now inclose you in a sealed en- 
velope a full list of those interested in the company, but we send this to you on the 
condition that it shall not be opened except with our subsequent consent, on terms 
that may be agreed. If you have any other proposal, we shall be glad to hear from 


tyou. 
Yours faithfully, 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC TRADING CO. 


As you will see, I pointed out the trouble whick had arisen here, the apparent 
statements or insinuations which were being made, and that unless very serious inter- 
ests were jeopardized the time was opportune for a full statement to the public of the 
names of those interested to the company. One of the representatives of the com- 
pany came over to London to see me about it. I accentuated verbally what I had stated 
in my letter, but they had evidently been communicated with some way or other, for 
the representative told me it was simply impossible that the names should be revealed 
to the public. I pressed him very strongly to give me the names confidentially and 
that they promised to consider. J gave them my assurance that if they would give 
me the names confidentially I would hold the information subject to their order or 
consent. By last night’s mail I received an envelope which is said to contain the 
names of the members of the company together with a letter authorizing me, if I con- 
sidered it necessary, to put them into the hands of the government that they may 
make themselves aware as to the respectability and the standing of each member of 
the company. That letter I have not yet delivered to the government or any one 
representing the government. I was awaiting the current of events before doing so. 
But as matters stand I cannot, without violating a principle of honour, which I am 
sure the committee would not ask me to do, to give the names of the members of the 
syndicate without their consent. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Perhaps you could tell us whether any Canadian is or was a member of that 
syndicate ? 
. No, I am satisfied no Canadian is a member of it. 
. Or any official of the department in London? 
. I am quite satisfied no one is. 
. Were you yourself? 
Certainly not. 
Have you any interests, direct or indirect, in the company or its profits? 
Not the slightest. 
Do you know of any official of the Canadian government in England who has? 
No, and I do not believe it is possible. 
. No interest in the company as a shareholder, or any direct or indirect interest, 
in the profits of the company? 
A. I do not believe it is possible. 


OPOPOrPOPOop 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Do you know of any Canadian who has been interested in the contracts in the 


past? 
A. No. 
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Q. Do you know of any official of the Canadian government either in Canada or 
in England who has been in the past, or is, at the present time, interested in this 
syndicate? 

A. No, I do not think it is possible. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Mr. Preston, I understood you to say that when it was desired to have secrecy 
as to this syndicate, you consented to that on a tentative basis? 

A. That is true. ‘ 

Q. Until you had submitted to the department, or to some one representing the 
government, the whole affair. Did you submit that question ? 

A. I am glad you have reminded me of that, Doctor. The question was submitted 
to Mr. Smart, and in conference with Mr. Smart, to Lord Strathcona in the fall of 
1899, and if my memory serves me right, Lord Strathcona communicated his views 
upon the subject, that the names must be kept secret, in an official letter to the 
department. 

Q. That letter will be in the hands of the department? 

A. Oh, yes, it will be on file. 

Q. That was in 1899? 

A. 1899. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Do I understand you to say, Mr. Preston, that Lord Strathcona had full 
knowledge of this agreement with the North Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. Lord Strathcona had full knowledge of all the circumstances leading up to 
the ratification of the agreement from the beginning to the end. I called on Lord 
Strathcona at his residence within twenty-four hours after my return from my initial 
trip to the continent telling him about that, and a good many other things which may 
or may not interest the committee, and Lord Strathcona approved heartily of a pro- 
posal on that basis—that is, on the basis of the formation of a syndicate, and by them 
the pooling all the bonus with a condition providing for an expenditure of a certain 
amount annually. For well nigh twenty years prior to this, I think, the department 
had been paying the bonus of 20 shillings upon continental emigrants, but without 
any provision whatever for work on the part of those who were receiving the money. 
Under this agreement, as the members of the committee know, all the expense of the 
work of the propaganda, all the advertising and, I think, the printing, with the excep- 
tion of some small amounts which were perhaps not mentioned in the agreement— 
TI am not aware if it had been or not, but at least it Was mentioned in the negotiations 
—was to be borne by the company out of their receipts. 

Q. Just another question. Did Lord Strathcona know that the names of those 
who formed part of the North Atlantic Trading Company would have to be kept a 
secret ? 

A. Lord Strathcona’s letter on that question, as I understand it, is on the files 
of the department. Lord Strathcona never asked me, when I told him the cireum- 
stances and the negotiations up to that point, as to who the members of the syndicate 
were until, as I understand, he received a cablegram from the government a few weeks 
ago asking him to find out the names. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. What reply have you got to make to the suggestion of Mr. Monk that there 
was no necessity for the secrecy that was maintained since the syndicate had entered 
into an agrement that they were not to violate any laws of the country in which they 
were operating? 

A. The contention for secrecy was made by these people themselves, and they 
were very firm and very strong on it. I do not think it can be fairly taken that Lord 
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Strathcona in his conversation with the booking agents at the Hamburger Hof in 
Hamburg, I have the documents here including Mr. Chamberlain’s letter in May, 1898, 
was infringing the law. Lord Strathcona held that he was quite within his rights— 
of course the police regulations are pretty much, as one might say, a law unto them- 
selves—and he therefore explained to Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Chamberlaian to 
Count Hatzfield, that he did not violate the law, and yet the police there and the 
authorities claimed that he had. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. But Lord Strathcona knew, Mr. Preston, that you went to Mr. Russell to con- 
sult him as to the validity of the contract? 

A. Oh, yes, I will tell you how that came about. This was up to the point of Mr. 
Smart’s visit to London. In a casual way I discussed the subject with Lord Strath- 
cona. Of course we had friendly and personal relations during the summer, and Mr. 
Smart with myself had discussed the matter with His Lordship in a casual way up to 
a certain point. On a certain day Lord Strathcona suggested that it would be as well, 
the season being over, that we all go up to Glencoe with our familiies and visit him 
there. We did so and visited him there and spent a couple of weeks and embraced the 
opportunity, while enjoying his hospitality, to discuss this whole question with him. 
No opportunity offered to do so until the time approached when Mr. Smart had to 
leave England, and then it was that Lord Strathcona appointed an afternoon, and with 
Mr. Smart and myself discussed this question in all its phases and shapes for well 
nigh three hours. We all had objections in one form or another in discussing the 
matter, and we raised points for discussion, and eventually the conclusion was reached 
which Lord Strathcona approved, that the contract was one which could be recom- 
mended to the department and that Mr. Smart on his arrival here should present it to 
the department and secure from the government authority to continue for me, with 
Lord Strathecona’s assistance and conclude the arrangement. Mr. Smart naturally 
wanted that Lord Strathcona should not only be conversant with, but that he should 
approve of, the whole situation. Lord Strathcona left us to go to London, Mr. Smart 
went to Glasgow, and I stayed in Glencoe. Two or three days afterwards Lord Strath- 
cona returned and said he had been considering the matter and had come to the con- 
elusion that it would be well to have a legal opinion on the contract. I asked him 
why, or upon what point, and his reply was as to the possibility of international com- 
plications arising. I pointed to Lord Strathcona that we had,been doing almost the 
same thing in the payment of a bonus for nearly twenty years, and that I thought it 
was not a question for legal opinion, but a question for the department to settle as to 
the emigration policy. I thought I had convinced him that my way of thinking was 
right, and it was probably three weeks, or perhaps four weeks after, when one morning 
I got a despatch from the department—I presume it is on the file—telling me that the 
matter had been considered by the minister and that it would be as well for me to pro- 
eeed to the continent and close arrangements so as to get the advantage of it during 
the coming season. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. That was the season of 1900? 

A. That would be the season, I think, of 1900. I would not think of leaving with- 
out telling Lord Strathcona what I was going to do, and he raised the question again 
as to the advisability of getting a legal opinion. I told him that was quite willing he 
should do it, and in the course of conversation it was suggested that one of us should 
interview Hon. Charles Russell, son of Lord Russell, who I understood was the repre- 

- sentative of the Department of Justice in London. I found on going to Mr. Russell’s 
office that he was not in. I told his partner what I wanted, and he took me to Mr. 
Vesey Knox, K.C. I told Mr. Vesey Knox the whole situation, and I gave him the 
names of a couple of very prominent gentlemen connected with British embessics as 

Q—98 
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to their opinion about it. I asked him then for a legal opinion. His reply was that 
it was not a question for a legal opinion at all. He said, ‘I cannot tell you whether 
international complications are likely to arise or not. You have done this for twenty 
years. To my mind, it is a question of policy for your government. Jf your govern- 
ment decides on the question of policy, I do not see what I can do. However, I 
explained the matter to him and we talked it over and he said ‘ You can tell Lord 
Strathcona that I think it is all right, provided you have a clause in your agreement 
covering the ground that the contract shall be null and void in the event of the syndi- 
cate, or their representatives, violating the laws of any country where they are carry- 
ing on their operations.’ I showed him the proposed agrement, and I think he added 
a word or two to that clause. I showed him the proposed agrement, and I returned 
jand told Lord Strathcona what I had done, giving him Mr. Vesey Knox’s address, or 
his card, and that night I left for the continent. Negotiations were continued with 
respect to one or two clauses, but the company thought there ought to be some conces- 
sions, that we were trying to bind them, but so far as the payment of their accounts 
were concerned I wanted it made clear I should have no responsibility, that the respon- 
sibility should be all on this side of the Atlantic, and they wanted some relaxations in 
some way. Negotiations went on some days, and one morning I had delivered to my 
bedroom an envelope about the size of this (indicating a letter size), which I found 
to contain a legal opinion on the proposed contract with the North Atlantic Trading 
Company—lI think the opinion is on file—and from that it seemed as if the whole 
proposal was to fall to the ground. As there appeared to be no letter accompanying 
it I made up my mind I was taking my instructions from Lord Strathcona and the 
government of Canada rather than Vesey Knox, and proposed to go on with the nego- 
tiations. But on taking the envelope and throwing it across the room I found there 
was something in it, which I immediately took out, and it read somewhat this wise :— 


‘Private and confidential. 


‘My Dear Mr. Cotmer,—I am sending by this mail the paper we agreed upon to 
Mr. Preston, which I think will probably have the desired effect. 


‘Yours very truly, 


‘VESEY KNOX,’ 


The letter was not intended for me. I need not say I saw in it evidence of the 
fine Italian hand of Mr. Colmer, who had been a mill stone up to that time around my 
neck in connection with all my emigration work. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Who is Mr. Colmer? 13 
A. He was then secretary of the High Commissioner. 

By Mr. Monk: 
Q. You do not seem to be careful enough about your letters? 
A. That letter was never intended for me. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


. You got no advice from Dr. Russell? 

No. 

You consulted Lord Russell verbally ? 

. No, he was a judge. 

Did you consult Mr. Russell? _ 

No, he was away. I consulted Mr. Vesey Knox. 
. You went to Mr. Russell? 

I went to Russell’s office. 


POPOPePo 


Oe ea ee aoe 


eT ee 
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Q. Will the witness let me explain what I mean. I understand you went to some- 
body’s office, to Russell’s office to consult him, and he happened to be absent. You did 
eonsult this other party ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. My question is, did he give you any written legal opinion that you might hand 
to Lord Strathcona to satisfy him? 

A. No. 

Q. It was all verbal? 

A. It was all verbal, and the letter that was intended for me, sent by mistake to 
Mr. Colmer, and I got Mr. Colmer’s letter with the legal opinion. 


* By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. How did you find that out? 

A. That letter? 

@! Wes: 

A. When I got back to London—I started a day or two afterwards—I was asked 
if I knew anything about a letter that had gone astray, a private and confidential 
letter, addressed to Mr. Colmer, and I handed it to Colmer. 

Q. I understand you to say that the letter which was intended for you went to 
Colmer ? 

Yes. 

. And did not come to you at all? 

No. 

How did you get that? 

It was probably given to me on my return to London. 

You got it afterwards? 

Yes, [ fancy so. It was purely formal, noting an inclosure. 


POPOPOP 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Do I understand you to say then, that the Department of the Interior or the 
Canadian government sanctioned any contract or entered into any contract with the 
North Atlantic Trading Company, with the full recommendation, approval and sanc- 
tion of Lord Strathcona? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. There was a suggestion made here some days ago that because the moneys paid 
by the Canadian government to the North Atlantic Trading Company went through 
your hands you got a rake-off? 

A. No, the moneys could not go through my hands. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. How did they go? 

A. They went through in the ordinary way, ordinary official cheque. 

Q. Who signed the cheque? 

A. Lord Strathcona signed and I myself countersigned, or rather I alw ays signed 
first, I think. 


Mr. Monx.—The evidence of Mr. Preston and Mr. Smart is that they know the 
names of men comprising the North Atlantic Trading Company. 


Witness.—No, not sure of them. 

Mr. Lator.—The witness has already sworn that no Canadian nor anyone in Eng- 
land is a member of this company. If he does not know the names, how does he know 
that. He is inconsistent. : 

Wirness.—What I said was, I believed that none of these people were, and I will 
go further and say it is utterly ridiculous to imagine that they are. 
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Mr. Fisuer.—Mr. Preston certainly has not said in my hearing, in this examina- 
tion that he knows the names of the members of this company. Mr. Preston, as I heard 
him, said that he had a shrewd suspicion of some of the personnel, and I think that is 
as far as he went. 

WITNESS.—Quite so. 


Mr. Monx.—The witness said that he would not give the names because he was in 
honour bound. 


WITNESS.— Yes. 

Mr. FisHer.—He said he was in honour bound not to disclose the names. 
Wirness.—Of those with whom I negotiated. 

Mr. Fisnrr.—Of those of whom he had suspicion of. 

Wirtness.—Of those with whom I negotiated. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. You stated, I think, a moment ago, that you received an envelope last evening. 
Did that envelope come to you in the ordinary course through the mail, or how did 
it reach you? 

A. The envelope is a continuation of a reply to a letter which I wrote to the 
North Atlantic Trading Company—a copy of which I have promised to give the short- 
hand writer—the day I received the telegraphic summons to attend this Committee, 
asking for the names of the company. 

Q. Where did you address that letter to ? 

A. To Amsterdam, and this letter came last night. The first letter will appear in 
the minutes, this letter came with a supplementary letter, addressed ‘ Private,’ author- 
izing me personally, under certain circumstances, that is, by the getting of permission 
from the company, to open the envelope and make its contents known confidentially. 

Q. Known to whom? 

A. To the premier. 

Q. That you have not done yet? 

A. That I have not done yet. 


By -Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Have you received any permission from the company to do so? 

A. I have not. 

Q. The letter accompanying this sealed envelope said that you should open that 
sealed envelope when you receive telegraphic permission from the company to do so? 
Permission from them. 

You have not yet received that permission ? 

No, I have not. 

Who was that letter signed by. 

By the North Atlantic Trading Company. 

. Per who? 

nN T could not tell you what initials they are, I did not notice. 


POPOPOP 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. I suppose you could produce that letter? 

ANS AGE sis! going in the minutes, I should have had it in my pocket, but I did not 
know I was going to be called this morning. 

Q. When you communicated with the North Atlantic Trading Company, where 
did you address the corespondence to? 

A. To Amsterdam. 

Q. That being the head office? 

A. The head office of the company. 

Q. Do you know where this company is incorporated ? re 
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A. In the Island of Guernsey. 

Q. In the Island of Guernsey ? 

A. Yes: 

Q. Do you know, or was there anything unusual in regard to the way in which 
their incorporation was obtained? 

A. No, nothing unusual. 

Q. Can you tell us why some suggestion has been made in Canada that it was 
an anomalous thing to go to Guernsey for incorporation? 

A. No, tt is a very ordinary circumstance for men with very large financial inter- 
est who do not want their names to appear publicly as being connected with corpora- 
tions of the kind or another, to get incorporated in Guernsey so that their names may 


aot be trafficked in by those who are furthering or promoting the enterprise, or dealing 
tm the stock of the company. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


“ee Do they have a different law in Guernsey from that which is in force in Eng- 
and ¢ 

A. The law in England, as I am informed by inquiries I have made on the sub- 
ject, since this question has arisen, is that the names and addresses of all stockholders 
or shareholders must be registered in the Somerset House; whereas, in the Island of 

“Guernsey, all that is necessary is to register, and retain registered the names of seven 
signatories to the articles of incorporation. 

Q. And the letters patent, or rights of incorporation are granted by the authori- 
ties in Guernsey, under provisons which are peculiar to that island ? 

A. Peculiar to that island, of course. 

Q. Let me ask you, Mr. Preston, as a matter of fact in business life in London, 
do you know of any companies, or how many, or are there numerous companies which 
are incorporated in the Island of Guernsey ? 

A. I could not tell you off-hand their names, but I have heard that it is a very 
common occurrence. 

Q. That is in London? 

A. In London, yes. 

Q. The head office of the company with which you had correspondence, the North 
Atlantic Trading Company, is in Amsterdam ? 

A. Yes, it is in Amsterdam. 

Q. Have you been in Amsterdam, at the head office of the company? 

A. I have. 

Q. And when you had necessity to transact business personally with the com- 
pany, you went to Amsterdam ? 

A. I have often met them there. 

Q. Now, there is a theory that the North Atlantic Trading Company’s office con- 
sisted of a room in some out of the way place, in a garret somewhere, where there was 
a man came and opened the door once a week or so, and then went away. We are 
rather curious to know what kind of a place this office is? 

A. I have not kept tab as to the hours the office is open, or the hours of those who 
are there, but the office is situated on one of the main streets of Amsterdam. I think 
it is up on the first flat, consisting of two rooms with the usual office appurtenances, a 
large quantity of literature in various languages is there, and I have seen the books of 
the company there. I have seen their safe, met their officers there, and discussed 
immigration matters and everythng pertaining to the office, which looks as if there was 
a good deal of business done there. 

Q. Was there any evidence, so far as you could see, about or surrounding this 
office to indicate any attempt to evade publicity ? 

A. Nothing whatever, the window is something like that door (pointing to the 
door of room), and upon it the name of the North Atlantic Trading Company is 
painted. 
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Q. There is nothing unusual about the conditions differing from offices generally 
in European cities? 

A. None whatever. In fact, in very many particulars this one is more public than 
usual, because you frequently find offices on the Continent where they are part of a 
private house. This is in the business or financial centre of the city, well, not five 
minutes’ walk from the Bourse, and the large Amsterdam banks and financial institu- 
tions, it is right on a front street facing the canal. 

Q. Did you ever in your relations with this company transacting business with 
them, did you find the officials of this company were Continental people, foreigners / 

A. Yes, foreigners. There is not much, of course, done at the Amsterdam 
office, which is the principal office for distribution of literature. The work in Holland 
in association with what they call the Reiz Bureau or booking office is there. That is 
more general, of course, than it is throughout Europe, where the work is in detail. 
Take Switzerland, and that overlaps the northern part of Italy, I might say I have seen 
their representatives—if you will allow me to give you the names of some places I have 
visited—I have seen their work at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, 
Dusseldorf, Basil, Kaiso, which is near the border line of Switzerland and Italy, 
Vienna, that overlaps Buda Pesth, Bremen, Hamburg, Odessa, Batoom, Copenhagen, 
Gothenburg, Stockholm, Christiania, were among the places I have visited and wit- 
nessed the operations of the company. I might also say Leinberg, Cracow and Tarn- 
apol. 

Q. Have you been at all these places yourself? 

A. I have. 

Q. And at how many places have you seen evidences of the distribution of litera- 
ture and the propagation of this emigration ? 

A. I have seen them in all the places I have mentioned. 

Q. Then from your own knowledge you know that the literature has been distri- 
buted and that they are doing the work? 

A. I am quite sure about that, I know from the results if from nothing else. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that they have annually expended money in 
the circulation of literature, and in maintaining the propaganda generally ? 

A. I have seen their printer’s account, IJ have been in at least one, and I do not 
know but what I have been in two, but in at least one very large printing office where 
I had occasion to look at some of their publications, or the proofs on more than one 
occasion. I know they are spending, according to vouchers which I am satisfied with, 
a very, very much larger sum of money than is provided for by the agreement. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. What do you mean by booking offices? 

A. A booking office is an ordinary ticket office, an office for selling tickets for 
railway or ocean transportation, that is a booking office. 

Q. Can you tell us what they have been doing for all this money we have been giv- 
ing them, these people on the continent—we have been giving them a lot of money. 
You have not been here for five years and we do not know, tell us what they have been 
doing for it? 

A. They have been spending large sums of money in printing and in carrying on a 
propaganda in various ways, circulating literature. I have seen in one particular case 
that I bring to mind now, from Vienna, they were circulating, I think it was some- 
thing like, I did not count the particular publication, but the printer’s bill represented 
something like 100,000 of one publication. 

Q. That was their printing bill? 

A. Their printing bill. I know of another case in London where they were circu- 
lating, adddessing to different parts of the continent, 40,000 to 50,000 of a particular 
kind of pamphlet. I have seen some of their subjects, and have an understanding 
from them of the character of the work they have been carrying on. There are a great 
many places where they cannot avail themselves of the post office facilities, for if the 
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authorities get suspicious that these mails are conveying literature calculated to pro- 
mote an emigration propaganda, the mails are delayed in the post office, particu- 
larly if they are in sealed envelopes, and in some cases even when they are in 
sealed envelopes, they are not delivered. In cases where that is likely to 
occur, they employ sometimes peddlers, sometimes small merchants in villages and 
communities to distribute the literature. They are constantly getting such assistance 
as they can from various sources, sometimes from the mayors of communities, from 
the teachers in communities, from provincial officials who have charge of the issuing 
of passports, getting the addresses of those who have applied for passports, applica- 
tions for which have to be made in some cases some months before they are allowed 
to immigrate. They get the addresses of these people, and mail direct to them infor- 
mation respecting Canada. Then they have also for a considerable time been placing 
themselves in communication with immigrants who have arrived in Canada, and from 
them they get the addresses of friends or relatives, or connections, in the foreign 
- countries whence they came, and send literature to those people. ‘Then they have also 
through Mr. Salinger in the Canadian Liverpool office. Sometime ago I suggested to 
the company: 


By Mr. Fisher: 

Q. Who is Mr. Salinger ? 

A. He is one of the officials of the Liverpool office. 

Q. Our office? 

A. The Canadian government office, connected with the Department of the 
Interior. I suggested to the company that it might be advisable that in view of the 
fact that through Liverpool a large number of immigrants passed from the foreign 
countries to the United States, that it would be advisable to get someone there who 
would have access to the boardhouses of the different steamship companies, the Cunard 
and White Star line, to get the addresses of the friends or relatives or connections they 
had left behind in their own country, and get communication opened with them. Mr. 
Salinger has, I think, done that work very faithfully. I do not know that there was 
any special harm in employing him, in the company employing him to do the work, as 
the employment really took place through myself in an effort to get these addresses 
for them, because he had access to the boarding houses of Liverpool, and he has been 
the means, I think, of sending the company at least thousands of addresses of persons 
with whom the company had got into communication in the various countries in 
Europe. I might also add here for the information of the Committee, to be perfeetly 
frank with them, that I persuaded the company, that of course Mr. Salinger should 
get remuneration for his services. I cannot give the amount they have paid him, but 
sometimes their representative came to London and gave me £5 or £10 to give to Mr. 
Salinger for his work in this connection. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Mr Salinger is what? 

He is an employee of the Dominion government. 

And he is paid by the Dominion government? 

Yes. 

. And paid by the company? 

. A small honorarium for the purpose of getting this information. 

. Is that the usual way of doubling up? 

. No, I grant you it is not. But I want you to know what I did in this matter, 
that is, that I would rather I would tell it myself than it should come out in some 
other way. 


-POPOPOPO 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. That was an aid to the company which eventually brought you more em* 
grants ? 
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A. I am satisfied it is very valuable to the company and to Canada. 


By Mr. Conmee: 


Q. Was this work done during his office hours? 
A. After office hours, I fancy. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. I suppose he was not confined to do it after office hours ? 
A. I suppose I could have commanded him to do the work, but I fd not feel 
inclined to do so. 


By Mr, Fisher: 2 


Q. The information came to him in the ordinary course of his office work ? 

A. No, he would have to go outside of that. He would have to make a very 
special effort and put in a good deal of time in doing this work. It would not come 
in his own werk at all. 


By Mr. Conmee: 


(J. You could have required him to do the work ? 

A. Yes, I suppose I could have commanded him to do it and send the information 
to me, but I did not think it was fair to Salinger. He was getting a small salary, 
and I thought he might receive a slight honorarium for work of this kind. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. How much salary ? 
A. I cannot tell you; I think $400 or $500 a year. 


By Mr. Ingram: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that this Dominion officer was in the employ of 
the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. I have tried to make myself understood. I suggested to them the advisability 
of getting some one in Liverpool. I did not see any one available for that work who 
could do it as satisfactorily in the general interests of Canada as Salinger. He was 
interpreter in the Liverpool office, a very clever fellow, speaking six or seven languages 
with very great facility, and I suggested to them that he might possibly be interested 
in it. I suppose I had authority to tell him to. do it without any pay, but I did not 
think that was fair, and there was no agreement or arrangement as to what amount he 
should get, but occasionally they gave me either five or ten pounds—I think perhaps 
every two or three months, I cannot state positively—to be sent to Salinger. I got 
his receipt and remitted it to the company. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 
Q. You stated that Salinger’s salary would be $400 or $500 a year? 
A. I was only guessing. 

By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. Mr. Jury says that it was £7 14s. 1d. a month, or $450 a year? 
aes: 

By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Then as to the Trading Company, who acted as their solicitor in London in 
connection with obtaining incorporation ? 
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A. Mr. E. A. Alexander, my son-in-law. 

Q. Is he a practising solicitor there? 

A. Has been for a number of years. 

Q. He applied in the regular way for these articles? 

A. Quite so—I presume so. 

Q. We might as well make it clear. Is the Island of Guernsey a separate local 
organization from Great Britain? 

‘A. Yes, 

Q. It has a government of its own? 


A. Yes. And I may say that companies incorporated in the Island of Guernsey 
are not subject to the British income tax. 


By Mr. Ingram: 


Q. I understand that you suggested to the company that they should employ this 
man Salinger for the reasons already given ? 

A. That they should get the advantage of his knowledge and experience there. 
I thought he could do it with convenience. 

Q. How did it occur to you that it was necessary for the company to have a man 
of this kind? 

A. My dear man, I am over there to get emigrants. 

Q. I see? : 

A. Yes, by every possible means that I could find, happen to discover, or get my 
nose into, so as to get emigrants started for Canada. 

Q. Then they were not competent to select a man of their own? 

A. They were quite willing I should. I do not think they could have got any man 
who could have answered the purpose as well in the interests of Canada as Mr. 
Salinger. 

Q. Who was it that you consulted in that matter? 

A. The manager of the company. 

Q. Who was he? 

A. A Mr. Kohan. I think he is one of the signatories of the contract. 


By Mr. Crockett: 


Q. Is he secretary ? 
A. Yes, I think so. 


By Mr. Ingram: 


Q. You have spoken of their circulating this literature. Does your office circu- 
late any literature im these countries? 

A. Yes, we sometimes do. 

Q@. Can you give us any idea of the quantity circulated by you 

A. A very small quantity. 

Q. Can you state what they were? 

A. I really cannot. I think we have distributed some copies of ‘The North- 
western,’ some spare copies of geographies that we had left over from the exhibitions 
from time to time, and it strikes me there was another publication that I cannot 
remember just now. 


Q. You are not very clear? 

A. When we had anything that I could send out. I sent out very little. 
Q. You have no idea of the quantity? 

Ae No: 

Q. Who is the manager of the company? 

A. Mr. Kohan. 


Q. Where does he reside? 
A. In Amsterdam, I think. I think he is travelling most of the time. 
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Q. Is there any London agent of the company ? 

A. There is now. 

Q. What is his name? 

A. It is Leopold. That I only knew quite lately. 

Q. And can you give us the names of anybody, officials or employers of this com- 
pany that you are at liberty to give? 

A. No, I cannot, for the reason that I have given. 

Q. You have told us Kohan and Leopold? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You take the position as regards the others that on the ground of danger of 
international .complications, and for the reasons that you have explained you cannot 
give them? 

A. There is no danger from international complications. The danger would be 
to them in the ramifications of their work in Europe, and I gave a pleage which was 
endorsed by the department, and without their consent I certainly do not feel at 
liberty. 

~ Q. Without the consent of the department? 

A. Without the consent of the company. 

Q. Not of the department? 

A. Not of the department, but of the company. I do not feel at liberty to break 
faith with them. 


Q. Would you feel justified even if the department gave you permission? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Crockett: 


. Does the department know the names? 
. Mr. Smart may know some of them. 
. Would Mr. Cory? 


. I do not think so—I do not know whether he does or not. 


SOP 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Why give the names of some and refuse others? 

A. Mr. Kohan is one of the signatories. Their names are public. 
Q. You would be quite willing to give all these seven ? 

A. I really do not know who they are. The printed list gives them. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Do you know anybody in England connected with this company by way of 
receipt of dividends or otherwise? 

A. No. 

Q. You yourself are neither directly nor indirectly interested financially? 

A. Quite so, in any way you like to put it. 

Q. Is any other man connected with the immigration service connected with this 
company ? f 

A. I never heard of any, except by the absurd rumors circulated by interested 
parties. 

Q. Have you seen anything, has anything come to your knowledge by reason of 
your being superintendent that would indicate that any official of the Canadian goy- 
ernment in England was interested in this company in the slightest degree, or in any 
way financially? 

A. Not the slightest. 

Q. Would you deem it your duty to report to the department if there was? 

A. I would get the facts of the situation, and I suppose I should have reported 
Salinger’s case, but it never occurred to me. 
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Q. Then no one else except Salinger who is connected with the department has 

ever cused or indirectly received anything fron: them so far as you know? 
Nos 

Q. Generally, what do you say as to the result to this country of the work of this 
company in bringing immigrants to Canada? 

A. I think we have got from one hundred thousand to one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand people, who, but for this company, would not have reached here at all. There 
would not have been any way we could discover, any way by whick we could carry on 
a propaganda in Europe. And apart from that, figuring up the financial cost per head 
for immigrants—perhaps it is hardly to the credit of the government officers that the 
cost has been very much less, I think less than one half the cost per capita to the gov- 
ernment—through this company than from almost any other part of the world. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Did you regard it then as a good move on the part of the government to notify 
the company of the cancellation of the contract? 

A. You must not ask me to criticize the government. I have expressed my 
opinion. 

Q. The witness is quite willing to say it is a beneficial contract. Isn’t it quite 
fair that he should give an expression as a government official whether it was wise to 
cancel the contract? 

A. The hon. gentleman is not serious. 

Q. Quite serious. 

A. I give him credit for better Judgment. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Coming back to Salinger, I understood from you that he was in the employ 
of the Department of the Interior? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. He was supposed to be devoting his whole time and energy to this work in 
whatever part of Scotland 

A. No, he was situated in the Liverpool office. 

Q. He was supposed to devote his energies to the position in which he was 
employed ? 

A. I suppose during office hours. 


By Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. How many hours a day do they work—ten hours? 
A. Not quite ten hours. Most of the officers try to clean up each day’s business, 
and the office hours may be longer or shorter according to the work on hand. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Can you give us some idea now of his work there? 

A. No, I cannot, it is largely interpreting and examining immigrants, he is more 
under Mr. Jury’s jurisdiction. 

Q. Can you give us an idea of his work for the North Atlantic Trading Com- 
pany ? 

A. As I understood from him, from the conversation’ I had with him, upon one or 
two occasions, it was to visit the boarding houses of the Cunard and White Star Lines, 
and I do not know but perhaps one or two other lines, and get from the emigrants 
there the addresses of friends, or connections or acquaintances on the continent, that 
is from emigrants from the continent who are passing through Liverpool. I will say 
that in my opinon he did this work very faithfully and this entailed work that was, of © 
course, outside his departmental work. 

Q. Have you any idea of what time he devoted to this work? 
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A. I could not tell you at all, no. 

Q. Has the North Atlantic Trading Company any idea ? 

A. I could not tell you, you will have to ask them. I could not tell you. 

Q. Can you give us some idea, have you any knowledge of the amount of money 
he received each month? 

A. It was not a matter of monthly payment, sometimes three or six months would 
intervene between payments. I remember getting two or three letters from him ask- 
ing me to remind them that it was time for another remittance. If you wish I will try 
and find out, I shall cable for information. 

Q. I would like you to? 

A. Very well, I will be pleased to cable for it. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. Did I understand you to say that Mr. Leopold is a member of the North 
Atlantic Trading Company ? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Did you not say he is an agent now? 


A. He is one of the representatives in London, I think, carrying on business as 
the Canadian Farmers’ Auxiliary. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. What about Mr. Alexander, he is your son-in-law? 

A. Yes, he is my son-in-law. He is a solicitor in London. 

Q. He is in the employ of the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. I do not know that he is in their employ, they wanted a solicitor, and I told 
them ‘there is my son-in-law, I think he will do the business fairly well for you.’ I 


have recommended my son-in-law to a good many people, and frankly admit throwing 
anything I could in his way. 


Q. When was he employed first by this company ? 

A. I think it was for this incorporation, but I could not tell you. 

Q. What date would that be? 

A; About a year or fifteen months ago. 

Q. Is he still in the employ of the North Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. Not that I know of, I do not know that he did anything for them beyond 
that. 

By Mr. FE. M. Macdonald: 
Q. You do not speak of solicitors as being ‘employed’ by their clients? 
A. No, it is not usual. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. I ask Mr. Preston if Mr. Alexander has ceased doing business as solicitor for 
the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. I could not tell you, I do not knuw of Mr. Alexander doing anything else for 
them than getting the incorporation. 

Q. You recommended your son-in-law to them? 


A. I did. 


By Mr. Crockett: 


Q. Is he solicitor of the Canadian Labour Bureau? 
A. I could not tell you. 


: 
: 
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Q. You know the work of this official Salinger, do you know whether this man 
neglected the ordinary duties of his office when doing this work for the North Atlantic 
Trading Company? 

A. Oh, no, his duties as I always understood, were not of the usual official class. 
He was a general interpreter for the department, consulting with and assisting the 
foreigners passing through Liverpool. 


By Mr. Conmee: 


Q. Assisting and directing them? 
A> Yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Supposing in the ordinary prosecution of the duties of his office, he learned of 
information that eventually got to the company, supposing he learned of relatives and 
friends of these continental emigrants who might be induced to come here, would 
you have any other way of getting that information to these people respecting Canada, 
unless it were done through this Trading Company or some other organization of a 
similar character ? 

A. I think not. Now, wait a moment, it seems to be that from time to time we 
have kept Mr. Salinger furnished or supplied with a reasonable amount of some 
foreign literature, but just exactly in what foreign languages it was I could not tell 
you. I might further state that I think Mr. Salinger is a very honourable fellow, 1] 
do not think he would have neglected his own duties in order to do this work. It 
occurs to me at this moment that before the entered upoa the larger work which 
eventually he did for the company, that he was procuring addresses, in a small mea- 
sure, and sending them to me in London. I think, in fact, that was done. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. As I understand it, what you did for the company was to give them the 
addresses of people in these foreign countries who were likely to emigrate? 

A. Yes, procured from emigrants passing through Liverpool, who were going very 
largely to the United States. 

Q. And he would supply those names to the North Atlantic Trading Company 
so that that company could approach these people in some way or other and direct 
them to Canada? 

A, Quite so. 


By Mr. Conmee: 


Q. I understood the witness to go a little further than that, and to say that this 
man went to the boarding houses of officials of the steamship lines ‘and obtain from 
them information which he transmitted to the North Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. That is the way of it, he had access to the boarding houses. 

Q. That, of course, would be outside his office duties? 

A. He had access to the boarding houses of the steamship lines referred to. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Can you state to the committee who secured the signatures of the seven per- 
sons who are registered on the North Atlantic Company’s board? 

A. No, I knew nothing at all about them until I saw them in print. 

Q. You know nothing about them? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know who secured them ?? 

A. I do not know anything about them, but Sabiily the solicitor. 
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Q. Were you not consulted about the incorporation of the company at all? 

A. They told me they wanted to get incorporated over in the Island of Guernsey, 
and I recommended them my son-in-law as one one who could post them. 

Q. Who told you that? 

A. I think it was Mr. Cohen came over to London one day. He is the secretary. 

Q. In regard to these payments, were all these payments that were made to Mr. 
Salinger by the company made through you? 

A. Yes, through me. 

Q. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Preston, that you could not say that Lord 
Strathcona had ever seen the representative of this company ? 

A. I could not say anything about it, I do not know. 

Q. You do not know that he ever saw a representative of the company ? 

A. I do not know, he may have, of course I suppose he saw all the steamship 
agents, 

Q. Or the syndicate? 

A. I could not say that. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Do you know some of the people who composed the company were the same 
people that Lord Strathcona saw when he was over in Europe? 
A. I have a faint suspicion. 


By Mr. Crockett: 


Q. Was this company responsible to you as Superintendent of Emigration ? 

A. In the way that I was to keep their noses to the grindstone. 

Q. You speak of having met a number of representatives of the company in the 
different cities and towns of Europe? 

INNES 

Q. Did you visit those places for the purpose of particularly meeting those repre- 
sentatives ? 

A. Quite so, and of seeing what they were doing. 

Q. That was in your official capacity 4 

A. Quite so. I might say that when I went to most of the places on that mission 
I generally went and made my mission known to the British Ambassador or the Secre- 
tary of the Embassy or the Consul] General, so as to protect myself. 

Q. With regard to all their literature, was it submitted to you for approval? 

A. Translations were. I have a lot here in all kinds of languages, which perhaps 
the hon. gentlemen might be interested in looking at. 

Q. Were they supposed to submit all the literature for your approval ? 

A. I think they did. 

Q. All of them. 

A. Yes, they did. 

Q. Where did they get this information about Canada? You told us they were 
all foreigners, there was no Canadian in the company ? 

A. They would get that information in my office, some one would come over and 
spend a week or ten days looking at my documents. 

Q. You supplied them with information ? 

A. As Commissioner of Emigration I supplied them with information ad libitum. 

Q. All publications were submited to you for your approval ? 

A. I think so. I noticed one or two this morning I had not seen before, but on 
general principles they were. 

Q. Did you supervise the publication you have told us about seeing ™ the print- 
ing offices? Did you supervise the publication of all literature? 
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A. When it came to reading Slavish and Polish I did not. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. Is this Leopold who is employed by the North Atlantic Trading Company, the 
same Leopold that conducted the Canadian Labour Bureau? 

A. The same Leopold who practically owned the Canadian Labour Bureau. 

Q. Had you anything to do with recommending him to the position with the 
North Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. None whatever, the only specific recommendation I made with regard to him 
was some time ago, when I recommended that his name should be taken off the bonus 
list with all societies and other persons doing a booking business in Canada, under the 
name of the Canadian Labour Bureau, the Canadian Emigration Society, and various 
forms of business of that kind. I thought it hardly fair to continue them. 

Q. That was due to instructions from the department? . 

A. That was not due to instructions from the department, it was due to my own 
initiative. 

Q. I am only asking you for information ? 

A. Not at all, it was my own initiative, I bunched them all together. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 


_ Having read over the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I certify it correct. 
Weis Rese SiON: 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 34, 
May 22, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committe on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. P. H. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Canadian Commissioner of Emigration in Europe, was 
again present for examination in regard to payments to the North Atlantic Trading 
Company. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. There were some questions that I wanted to ask Mr. Preston at the last meet- 
ing, but did not get the opportunity. If I may be allowed I would put those questions 
to him now, and then I shall have to leave for another meeting, but may possibly be 
able to return before the committee adjourns. This is a continuation, I understand, 
of Mr. Preston’s examination. I wish, Mr. Preston, to ask you in regard to the con- 
dition on the continent of emigration work. I understood from your evidence, and 
from other sources, that most of the continental countries have strict laws against the 
soliciting of emigrants from those countries? 

A. The laws are strict, and in some they are more strict than in others. I might 
just say here that I went very exhaustively into the question in my last annual report. 
You will find a synopsis of the various laws there. 
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Q. I understood also that even though the laws are strict the administration of 
them and the police surveillance in the cities is perhaps stricter ? 

A. Very much more so. 

Q. And that the police in that surveillance have very arbitrary powers? 

A. They have. 

Q. Through which they could very easily interfere seriously with legitimate busi- 
ness, if they became suspicious of the individuals? 

A. They have, and they do. 

Q. That I understood has been the experience. You gave the instance of Lord 
Strathcona’s presence in Hamburg, I think it was, and I understand there have been 
some other cases of a similar character on the part of Canadian agents? 

A. Oh, yes, there was one case, that of Mr. Dyke. 

Q. The booking agents are doing a legitimate business, I understand, in various 
localities 2 

A. The booking agents are all licensed in these countries, and in many of them 
they have to put up a greater or less deposit with the government as an evidence of 
their bona fides, which deposit is practically at the disposal of the authorities if any 
alleged infraction of either the legislative enactments or police regulations take place. 

Q. What is the nature of the business of these booking agents? 

A. The nature of their business, of course, is first selling tickets to various points 
in the world. Then following that, they endeavour, within the law, to give informa- 
tion to intending emigrants: Very many of the large booking agencies have very 
close connections in various countries of the world. The booking agents doing busi- 
ness in those countries, for instance, would not interfere with the laws respecting 
emigration, but from some other country they will send literature in, and thus, with- 
out violating the law of the country in which they are actually residing, from their 
connections, defined or undefined, manage to circulate literature in another country 
respecting which, if they were residing there, they would not be able to do at all. In 
Norway and Sweden the regulations are, perhaps, more police than legislative. The 
booking agents or ticket agents there are not, in very many cases in the towns, even 
allowed to circulate literature in answer to personal inquiries. They are not allowed 
to distribute it over the counter. If people come in and ask for information, they are 
allowed to give information verbally, but not to circulate any printed matter. In 
Norway and Sweden they have been more strict along these lines during the last four 
or five years than formerly, and they are getting more severe. The fact of engaging 
to carry on a propaganda was recently illustrated by the late experience of the British 
consul at one of the Scandinavian ports, got into with the authorities. A leading 
lumbering firm in Nova Scotia wanted labour and sent to some booking agents in 
Sweden with a view of getting a supply. The booking agent asked the assistance of 
the British consul who made some inquiries and reported the firm as being respon- 
sible. He, therefore, incidentally vouched for the labour being available for the pro- 
spective emigrants on their arrival. The booking agent, of course, was interested in 
it. He got his commmission on the sale of the tickets, but the consul, simply for the 
moral assistance which he rendered in the matter came under police surveillance, and 
was very heavily fined for the interest that he had thus taken in the matter, the reason 
alleged being the unsatisfactory nature of the employment. This furnishes an illus- 
tration why in Scandinavia it has been found impossible to carry on a propaganda or 
circulate literature in any other manner than by such an office as that of Almquist & 
Co., agents of the North Atlantic Trading Company. Almquist & Co. are not booking 
agents, and they have been allowed to open an office. They furnish information which 
would not be permitted to be given by the British consul, which would not be allowed 
to be given by booking agents, but which is allowed when the office is simply and 
solely an information office. 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. With whom is the guarantee that they have to give in these countries put up? 


; 
‘ 
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. With the governments. 

. Of each country ? 

. Of each country. 

. What is the amount? 

Sometimes the amount runs up to 50,000 marks ($12,500) and even above 
that. 
Where is that deposit made? 
With the governments. 

Of each country ? 

Of each country, yes. 


bOP>O POPOoP 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


. What person did you say was fined? 
The British consul. 


bo 


By Mr. Fisher: 


. Are the booking agents the representatives of transportation lines? 

. They are the representatives of steamship lines. 

. Then, do they sell tickets just for the lines of which they are the representa- 
‘tives ? , 
. That is all. They are duly licensed by each line before they can sell. 

. Licensed by the line? 

Licensed by the line. 

Not by the authorities ? 

They must hold a license from the authorities as well. 

Do they frequently represent more than one steamship line? 

. Oh, very frequently. 

The same office? 

. The same office, yes. Continental, American and Canadian lines are often 
represented by the same company. 

Q. These are steamship lines? 

A. Steamship lines. 

Q. Not railways? 

A. Not railways. 

Q: But I suppose they sell tickets from the points where their office is located 
right through? 

A. Most of the steamship companies have some kind of connection with the lines © 
running from New York, as well as from points in Canada, so that they are able to 
quote a through rate. 

Q Well, I meant more particularly was from the point of departure | in Europe? 
Of course, many of these people come from inland towns and they get a through ticket 
from their home, or from somewhere near their home, to their destination. 

A. In Europe they mostly have to buy their tickets at the railway station. There 
are special emigrant rates from some points in Europe to points of debarkation. 


bPOPObPObOP=OPO 


Q. And these booking agents do not sell tickets on the railways then ? 
A. No, they do not generally. 

Q. They sell them from the port to their destination in America? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Then they are really the representatives of steamship companies? 
A YC. 


By Mr. Broder: 
Q. How is it the transportation companies make special rates in these countries 
when they are not allowed to encourage emigration ? 
2—29 
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A. The railways are really government enterprises, but special rates are quoted 
for emigrants in Austria and Hungary, for instance. 

Q. That shows that they do not enforce the law very strictly? 

A. Well, people are allowed to emigrate, but interested persons are not allowed to 
carry on a propaganda. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. They are allowed to encourage them by giving special rates? 

A. No, they are not allowed to advertise those rates. 

Q. They are allowed to give them special rates as a matter of fact? 

A. Governments give special emigrant rates, nevertheless emigrants cannot leaye 
unless they get their departure passports, and these are also given by the government. 
But at the same time governments will not allow a propaganda to be carried on. 
Austria and Hungary may be termed among the most liberal of all the counries, and 
yet such is the situation there, as lately explained to me by government officials in 
Vienna and Budapest, that untold difficulties exist in getting an opening for the least 
emigration work. These points were explained fully by the premier of Austria to the 
Finance Minister and myself. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Which premier was it? 

A. The Premier of Austria. JI accompanied Mr. Fielding when the question was 
discussed. 

Q. What is his name? 

A. I cannot give you his name at this moment. Mr. Fielding also saw Count 
Tiza, Premier of Hungary, on the same subject. 


By Mr, Fisher: 


Q. The railways are owned by the government? 
A. They are government railways, yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Do not the United States officials carry on emigration work in those countries, 
and if so, how? 

A. No, they donot, but there are some United States land companies carrying on 
a propaganda in various kinds of ways, in some of these countries. I cannot call to 
mind the railway just now which carries on that kind of work in Germany, but a 
propaganda is carried on from Copenhagen by the Santa Fe Railway in Germany. 
There is an emigration propaganda carried on for United States railways in Scan- 
dinavia from Hamburg by a leading booking agent there. Many agents work in out- 
side countries so as to avoid the charge of violating the laws in the various countries. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. They do a lot by mail, I suppose? 

A. Very largely by mail. 

Q. Mailing literature? 

A. Some of these people send agents out, travelling agents and peddlers, who go 
from one community to the other to gather up addresses, and thus they work them up 
in that way, and then or later reach them with literature. 

Q. Then the booking agents, if they come under the displeasure of the authorities, 
through the encouragement of emigration, would be liable to have their deposit with 
the government forfeited ? 
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A. Their licenses would be cancelled and their deposits would be forfeited. 
Q. Would they also be liable to heavy loss in some cases? 
A. They would simply be closed right out. 


Mr. Monk raises the objection that the Minister of Agriculture ought not to sug- 
gest answers to the witness. 7 


Mr. FisHer.—I am quite willing to accept the direction of a leading lawyer as to 
how the witness ought to be examined. I must confess my own ignorance of the pro- 
cedure in a court, and I will try to take the hint of my friend, Mr. Monk, who has had 
experience of that kind. 


Mr. DerBysuire.—For a farmer, I thought you were doing pretty well. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Do you know of any cases where the booking agents have got into trouble of 
that kind? 

A. I know where they have been threatened to close them up for violating the law 
or for violating the police regulations. I have been in Scandinavia two or three times, 
and I know the care they have to exercise there. I cannot call to mind just at this 
moment about any particular agent being closed up. JI have, perhaps, a somewhat 
analagous case in mind, in that of a man named Meyer who went to the borders of 
Germany a couple of years ago, and tried to canvass emigrants who were on their way 
to the ocean port, to divert them by another route, and it was claimed by the police 
that he was carrying on a propaganda. He got out of the country, and I was told 
would not be permitted to return. But it is a question of police regulations, and the 
police are practically a law unto themselves in the enforcing of their own regulations, 
in the enforcing of the law. Then there is another truoble in connection with contin- 
ental emigration growing out of what is known as the steamship conference and the 
control stations. When the Elder-Dempster line was in operation the steamship line 
supplied an outlet for emigrants to America such as had not been furnished before, 
and which has been closed since. I do not know whether the committee would care to 
hear anything about what is known as the North Atlantic conference, but it is an 
organization under which a large area in Europe is allowed to certain lines, and only 
a small proporation of the emigrants from Europe, for instance, can go to America via 
British ports—about six per cent of the total—in consideration of which certain lines 
abandon certain parts of the country to others, and as an outcome the emigrants are 
prevented from having that free access direct to Canada from British ports that they 
had before the conference came into operation. Then there is the question of the con- 
trol stations where emigrants have to go through in Germany to an ocean port. These 
control stations Have also dropped under the control of those who were assisting 
in the steamship conference, so that now no emigrants can pass any of these con- 
trol stations, presumably sanitary stations, unless they have tickets by some constituted 
line which had previously been agreed upon by the steamship conference. All the 
steamship lines are now in that conference. As to how it works, I may say that I have 

_known emigrants to be turned back from these different points to their own homes, 
simply because they had tickets by certain lines, and were coming by certain routes 
which were not regarded as legitimate by the steamship conference. This, of course, 
has enabled the lines during the last few years to make very important, very great, 
additions to the rates from Europe to Canada. 

Q. That is the combination of the steamship lines? 

A. That is the combination. I am just pointing out one of the-very great diffi- 
culties from which we are suffering in Europe. The rates in Europe to Canada have 
fluctuated considerably over 100 kroner. In 1902 they were down to 188 kroner. We 
will say 5 kroner to a dollar and see what that comes to. Now they are charging 290 
kroner exactly for the same accommodation. That is at least a third higher than it 

Q—994 
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was four years ago. All this time the emigration rates to countries like the Argen- 
~ tine Republic, for instance, respecting which Germany does not take the same strong 
objection that it takes respecting grants to Canada, is only 125 kroner, or less than 
one half of what it is to Canada, and yet the distance is about twice as great. From 
this it will be seen that in carrying on the propaganda or in securing continental emi- 
gration, we are not contending on a fair basis with other countries. 

Q. Excuse me a moment. Are the booking agents about whom J have been 
‘inquiring, the agents of this steamship combine? 

A. All booking agents are agents of the combine. 

Q. Are they controlled by the regulations of the combine? 

A. They are all controlled by the regulations of the combine. Agents’ licenses 
have been cancelled by Canadian lines even in Great Britain within a very recent time, 
simply for cutting the fare by allowing 3, 4 or 5 shillings on a number of emigrants 
less than the rate provided by the steamship combination or conference. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that this steamship combination regulates the 
number of emigrants that are allowed to come to any country, apportions them? 

A. It regulates the number of emigrants allowed to go by any line. For instance, 
unless the arrangements have changed very largely, the British and Canadian lines 
are only allowed six per cent of the entire continental traffic over their lines. In the 
ease of anything beyond that figure, they have to pay so much into the pool. On 
account of this limitation, I have known emigrants reach an English port and although 
having tickets by a Canadian line they were actually refused transportation by the - 
line in question. We had quite a number of cases of that kind, when the Elder- 
Dempster line was in operation, and frequently I was called on to intercede in order 
to get the money returned and get it transferred to the Elder-Dempster line, so that 
these emigrants could reach Canada. 

Q. Well, that is practically to limit the number of emigrants? 

A. That is the practical effect of it, of course. These are some of the difficulties 
which are almost innumerable, which we have to contend with in respect of the trans- 
portation of emigrants from Europe. I think, taking it all through, there is no 
country that has to face greater disadvantages than we have, owing to the working of 
this combination of the steamship companies. 

Q. What is the relation of the North Atlantic Trading Company to these agents 
in the different states on the continent, I mean the booking agents? 

A. The relation, I do not know what it is exactly. 

Q. The North Atlantic Trading Company is supposed to have some relations with : 
the booking agents who sell tickets, on the continent? 

KX. Yes. 

Q. If the booking agents are the representatives and agents of the steamship lines, 
what is the relationship, or is there any relationship, between the North Atlantic 
Trading Company and these agents? 

A. I know the North Atlantic Trading Company supplies to booking agents 
throughout Europe with literature, with the advertisements or addresses of these 
individual booking offices for circulating among their own clients. Those who are 
in the North Atlantic Trading Company, and I fancy there are some who are not 
booking agents, of course carry on a separate propaganda themselves in various 
European countries, and in some of these countries, as I said, it has got to be done by 
personal visit, personal inquiry, personal collection of addresses, through mayors, 
teachers, clergymen and representatives of the people whose interest they manage to 
enlist. Then having procured these addresses, they communicate with the possible 
emigrants. Sometimes addresses are got from clergymen and those who in com- 
munities are fairly well posted as to people who are talking about emigrating. Their 
endeavour is, of course, to get into touch with people likely to emigrate. I have been 
shown from time to time an enormous number of addresses which have been collected 
in this way. To get into touch with these people and circulate among them litera- 
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ture calculated to promote an interest to Canada through other than by such special 
means is an impossibility, and it could not be done by Canadian officials directly, 
except at an enormous expense. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Would not a large number of these emigrants who are coming out here come 
out without the assistance of the North Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. Yes, if similar means were adopted to reach them. But this work would be 
done through booking agents. For nearly twenty years there was a standing offer 
from Canada of $5 per capita, with few of the restrictions that appear in the present 
contract, and nothing was done and there was practically no movement towards 
Canada. My own view, if you ask me frankly, is that the movement from Europe will 
drop off more quickly that it started if this work is not continued. 

Q. Do I understand that Mr. Leopold is the agent of the North Atlantic Trading 
Company ? 

A. What I said to the committee on Friday was, that I had just received a letter 
that gave me the impression that he is the representative of the North Atlantic 
Trading Company in London. I cannot swear that he is, but I have every reasgn to 
believe that he is. 

Q. Has he been receiving his payments through you for services rendered ? 

Aj Oh) no: 

Q. Well, do I understand that you have paid any of the other agents outside of 
Mr. Salinger? 

A. Oh, no, none whatever. 

Q. You have no knowledge of any of the other agencies receiving any money ? 

A. I have not. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. You stated that the North Atlantic Trading Company’s agents are able to dis- 
seminate literature among foreign emigrants. Will you please tell us in what other 
way these booking agents, if they be booking agents, are able to divert emigration to 
Canada? 

A. As booking agents they could not do it at all. While they may be booking 
agents, the work has got to be done in another branch of their business altogether, or 
in another way. 

Q. Then has it only been done through the dissemination of literature? 

A. It is done through the dissemination of literature. It is done through the 
circulation of paragraphs in the newspapers frrm time to time. Perhaps some one 
will get a parapraph in that he has returned from Canada and is able to give informa- 
tion to those who want to go. It may be an innocent paragraph in a newspaper, and 
his address will be furnished, and he will very shortly find himself almost deluged 
with inquries for information about Canada. He could not advertise that he was 
going to do it, but a paragraph may be inserted in a local paper, and in that way he 
gets into touch with a great many people. Before this combination or syndicate, as 
the North Atlantic Trading Company may be called, was started it was nobody’s busi- 
ness to do that, because the man who might do it would not get the bonus, or might 
not get any return for his labour. 

Q. Then, as I understand, it is practically and entirely a question of advertising? 

A. No, not advertising alone. In addition to that, as I say, these people send 
personal agents or messengers, or arrange with a clergyman, or go into a county—not 
as the répresentative of a booking agency, not as the representative of a government, 
or as the representative of the North Atlantic Trading Company, but as private indi- 
viduals. They go into communities or villages and stay there perhaps for a month 
moving among the people and circulating literature. 
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Q. But, of course, he would be under the pay of the North Atlantic Trading 
Company ? 
A. He would be under the pay of the North Atlantic Company. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that the circulation of literature is illegal in Ger- 
many, Austria and Scandinavia? 

A. Tt is in certain ways. It is illegal in Scandinavia for a booking agent to give 
away literature across his counter. It is not illegal—at least the law does not provide 
for it as being illegal—if given away, for instance, by the agents of the North Atlantic 
Trading Company in Gothenburg, or Copenhagen, or Stockholm, or Christiania. 

Q. They are different agents? The agents of the North Atlantic Trading Com- 
pany are not booking agents? 

A. The North Atlantic Trading Company in Scandinavia are not booking 
agents, or at least their representatives are not booking agents. If they were booking 
agents they would not be allowed to give any information. 

Q. Well then, what about Germany and Austria? 

A. I must finish this, if you will pardon me. In Scandinavia they therefore 
make it their business to send out into the communities and into the market towns, 
send someone out with parcels of literature who goes around to markets and agricul- 
tural towns and distributes the literature, which he could not distribute by advertising 
it, and could not distribute as a booking agent. 


By Mr. Taylor: 


Q. How do you know this? 

A. I have been there. 

Q. How do you know the agents do this? 

A. I was at one place on one occasion when it was done, and it is part of the 
settled policy, and was agreed on with the representative of the company that that was 
one of the things that their representatives should do and I ean also state—— 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. The only distinction is that between breaking the spirit of the law and not 
actually breaking the law? : 

A. Well, it is allowed, or at least Almquist & Co., of Gothenburg, who represent 
the North Atlantic Trading Company, and who have got the ear of the police. Their 
propaganda is carried on there in the way I have described. They have large offices 
in Scandinavia, I have photographs somewhere, from which you will see there is no 
secrecy about the purpose for which they are there. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. But if it was shown that they are paid for this work ? 

A. Well, that of course would be a question that would be decided there, I could 
not decide it. 

Q. Do you see any difference? 

A. They seem to see a difference. 

Q. But you do not? 

A. Well, if the people of Scandinavia are paid not so much per capita but by 
salary, there would be a difference. 

Q. But they are not allowed to be paid by commission, I believe? 

A. That is where the difficulty comes in. 

Q. And the booking agent is not allowed to have other agents paid by commission, 
as I understand ? 
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A. I think there are large agents that do pay the sub-agents by commission. I 
think an agent in Christiania does that. 

Q. If it was known to the authorities, do you think it would be allowed? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. There was a book published in 1904 that gives quite an account of this? 

A. That is ‘The Problem of Emigration.’ It is a very large book. 

Q. It is the history of Russia. 

A. I have not seen that one, but the one to which I refer is a book containing, 
I think, about 600 pages, dealing with the problems of emigration. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. Have you got that? 
A. I have it, but not here, but the subject is dealt with exhaustively in my last 
annual report to the department. \ 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Is there any money for these agents that goes through your hands? 

A. No money goes through my hands. I think there is no money has gone 
through the London office since 1902. I think it has gone direct from the department. 

Q. There is not any? 

A. I think not. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. With the permission of the committee, I would like to ask Mr. Preston a few 
questions in connection with the Canadian Labour Bureau. For three years, ever 
since the establishment of that bureau, I have taken some little interest in the House 
and in relation to the department as to the effects of the work of that bureau upon 
the labour men in Canada. I have acted at their request and for the sake of getting 
information and having direct knowledge of the operation of that institution in rela- 
tion to the government office, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
ask Mr. Preston a few questions. First, I would ask Mr. Preston what instructions he 
had as the Commissioner of Emigration in London from the government as to the 
classes of emigrants that should be sent to Canada? 

A. The instructions. I do not know that any special instructions were given to 
me. I cannot recall them to mind at the present moment, in fact until after it became 


ya live question, on account of the establishment of the labour bureau. To be frank 


with you, I was not aware when I reached London—I cannot tell you exactly the date 
when I became aware of the fact—that it was only agriculturists and domestics who 
were wanted. When I went over there in the first place I supposed Canada wanted 
emigrants generally. At that time the question as to any particular class had not 
come, or probably, which is more likely, I had not been careful in studying the govern- 
ment policy. 

Q. You never heard? Have you had no instructions as to any particular class? 

A. I cannot charge my mind now with any special instructions coming to me 
until sometime after this had become a live question. 

Q. Well, the other day in the House I asked the Minister of the Interior the fol- 
luwing questions (reads) :— 

‘What regulations, if any, have been adopted by the Immigation Department to 
meet the demands of organized labour as to not encouraging artisans and skilled work- 
men to come to Canada, and to restrict immigration to persons of the agricultural 
elasses and domestic servants?’ This was the answer I received when I asked that 
question :— 

_A. Quite so. 

Q. (reads) ‘ The standing instructions of the department to its agents canvassing 

for immigrants has been, since1896, to encourage none but persons of the agricultural 
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classes and domestic servants to come to Canada, but until recently the department 
made no objection to paying bonuses on immigrants who had been mechanics, provided 
they declared their intention of engaging in agricultural pursuits in this country?’ — 

IN, eS 

Q. That, of course, was three or four years before you became Commissioner of 
Emigration ? . 

A. Yes, about two years. I had not posted myself on these instructions until 
some time afterwards. 

Q. You had not received specific instructions from the department in regard to it? 

A. No. At least I cannot recall it to my mind at his moment. It occurred to 
me after the thing became a live question. 

Q. Have you in-any way attempted, at any time, since your appointment as Com- 
missioner of Emigration to assist or encourage the sending out of skilled workmen to 
Canada? 

A. In an unofficial way I think, I did, until my attention was directed to the 
specific instructions from the department. There were one or two circulars sent out 
from my office for which, of course, officially I must assume responsibility, but I did 
not know anything about their contents until some four or five weeks after they had 
been sent out. I had instructed Mr. Just, the chief clerk in the office, in view of the 
fact that we were getting so many letters of various kinds asking for information, to 
prepare stereotyped answers of seven or eight different classes for the use of our own 
office, and also send them out to the other offices to be copied or used as our own agents 
might think well. Mr. Just was a praiseworthy clerk, he had been in the office for 
well nigh twenty years, and I had given him this responsibility when we were very 
busy in the office. It did not occur to me to look at the draft of these stereotyped 
replys before they were sent out. About five or six weeks after they went from the 
office I found that he had issued a certain one advising that skilled labour should 
apply to the Canadian Labour Bureau, for which I brought him very severely to book. 
A notice was immediately sent to the various offices asking that these circulars should 
be recalled. I then made inquiries in my own office as to how many had 
been used, and was told that probably anywhere from 50 to 150 had been sent out. 
Of course as chief officer I know I am responsible for what was done. 

Q. This incident happened after the establishment of the Canadian Labour 
Bureau ? 

A. After the establishment of the Canadian Labour Bureau ? 

Q. After you had gone to the new offices ? 

A. After we had gone to the new offices at Charing Cross. I am quite well aware 
that as chief officer I am responsible for what was done. I tell the committee with 
all frankness that I had not the slightest conception of these papers until my attention 
was directed to them by Mr. Smart in a letter which he wrote to me from Paris. 

Q. Do you know of any agencies in England which make it their business to send 
out skilled workmen to Canada? 

A. Let me see now. There had been advertisements from time to time in the 
papers. I think there is one man named Rumsey in Shrewsbury. There is another 
‘Canadian Emigration Society’ at Liverpool, managed by Mr. Stark. There was an- 
other one in Neweastle-on-Tyne which, I think, I succeeded in getting the police on the 
track of and closed up. There was another one at Bolton, I think. 

Q. In Durham, was it? 

A. It may be Durham, I am not quite clear on it. Those are all I can call to 
mind at this moment, but they advertised in a general way for skilled mechanics, 
plasterers, bricklayers, and such classes were wanted. 

Q. You did not include the Labour Bureau itself? 

A. Well, if I did not, it was an unintentional ommision. 

Q. You intended to mention that? 

A. I intended to mention that. 
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Q. Have you had any connection, either officially or personally, with any of the 
persons connected with these agencies? 

A. No connection whatever other than my official connection, absolutely none. 

Q. But you have had then official connection 2 ; 

A. I am speaking now as chief commissioner over there, presumably of a general 
supervision over all emigration work. 

Q. When your offices were at 17 Victoria street, did Mr. Leopold call on you and 
discuss with you any plan as to the means whereby persons could secure positicns as 
mechanics in Canada? 

A. Oh, yes. ‘ I told the other committee, yes. 

Q. I asked you in a previous question if you had any connection with any persons 
who were running these agencies, and you said none whatever. 

A. Oh, none, I do not think I have. 

Q. Well, that is my question ? 

A. Well then, there is a misunderstanding about it, because I have made no secret 
of it whatever. 

Q. Leopold did call upon you? 

A. He called upon me and discussed that question, certainly, some time before 
the coronation. 

Q. What did he propose? 

A. He proposed ever so many plans respecting emigration to Canada, and he 
finally got down to this basis of supplying skilled labour to manufacturers and 
employers of labour like the Employers’ Union in Toronto and Winnipeg, where the 
demand for skilled labour actually existed. I took very strong ground with him from 
the beginning when he began to discuss that question, that neither the government nor 
the interests of the country would be served by sending, or being a party to sending, 
labour to Canada for which there was not an explicit demand. The other phases of it, 
I did not take any objection to, but rather favoured. 

Q. And you opposed the idea of his arrangement with the employers of Canada 
for bringing out skilled labour to this country ? 

A. Oh, no, I say I approved of filling an explicit demand. 

Q. You approved of it? 

A. Oh, yes, I approved of it. 

Q. Did you promise to lend your influence to assist him in any way? 

A. Yes, I promised. I told him that possibly through the government offices at 
Toronto and at Winnipeg something might be done with a view of placing these 
people. At that time I* was not as clear as I am now on the point that it was not 
desirable to ehcourage skilled labour. Almost immediately afterwards I might say 
the thing came to an end. It was evident it could not be done. 


By Mr, Turriff: 


Q. I understand you only approved sending out those for whom there were abso- 
lute positions waiting for them? 

A. For whom there were absolute positions vacant in the various callings of 
skilled labour in the Dominion. 

Q. And no others? 

A. And no others. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Did you discuss with him how these positions were created, how the vacancies 
arose ? 

A. Oh, he has been of his own accord communicating with employers of labour. 
He had correspondence with Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Winnipeg and as 
far west as the Rocky Mountains, where labour might be needed. 
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Q. How did you know? 

A. I did not know, Mr. Smith, only from what he told me. 

Q. Well, how did Leopold know ? 

A. Leopold told me he was communicating with these people 

Q. As a matter of fact, Leopold communicated with certain employers in this 
country and the men sent out have been proven to be laborers sent out to break strikes? 

A. I think you are mistaken about that. 

Q. We are in a position to prove that ? 

A. I certainly never heard until now that Leopold sent any labour to Canada to 
break strikes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. If he did, how would he get the information that the labour was required? 
A. He would get it from the newspapers; he did not get it from me, certainly. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. Is there any other way he could have got the information except from you, or 
from the newspapers ? 
A. Except by writing to the people. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Do you admit he got it from you? 
A. No, not by any means. I never gave any systematic information on this 
point. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanawmo): 


Q. In discussing this matter with Mr. Leopold as to this bureau supplying skilled 
labour to Canada, you knew that was contrary at that time to the policy of the depart- 
ment? 

A. No, Mr. Smith, I really did not. 

Q. You did not? 

A. No, not at that time. I was not aware until I was over there some time that 
it was strictly against the policy of the department to encourage other than agricul- 
turists and domestic servants. I cannot tell you just at what date it was that I was 
made clearly aware of that fact. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. What was the policy of the government? 

A. The policy of the government is simply to encourage agriculturists and 
domestics, but I do not understand that it is the policy of the department or of the 
government to restrict or refuse to allow skilled artisans to land in the couniry. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. Excuse me, but I have read from the answer of the minister to me what the 
policy of the government is? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. And the minister says very emphatically that the policy of the government is 
to encourage the agriculturist class to come to this country and not to encourage arti- 
sans and mechanics, and it has been the policy of the government since 1896? 

A. It was undoubtedly. 

Q. Mr. Preston says he had no specific instructions from the department? 
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A. It was undoubtedly the policy of the department to encourage agriculturists 
and domestic servants, but it was some time later than that, when the intimation 
reached me or the information seized me that no others were to be encouraged. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Have you received an intimation from the government that you should dis- 
courage any other classes than agriculturists and domestics ? 

A. No, I cannot recall that to my mind at present, only inferentially, but the 
instructions are now clear that only agriculturists and domestics are to be encouraged. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. Well, I have here the same question that I asked in the House in 1904? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On June 20, 1904, I asked Mr..Sifton certain questions as to the employment 
of these agencies supplying this particular class of labour to Canada. And he gave his 
answers, and also instructions to advertise in about 15 leading newspapers of England 
and Scotland? 

PAY AY/es; 

Q. That the Canadian Labour Bureau as an agency to employ artisans or 
mechanics to come to this country had absolutely no connection with the government, 
and that such had always been the policy of the Dominion Immigration Department. 

A. I think if you will read the advertisement, Mr. Smith, you will find that 


it is 

Q. I have it here. 

A. I will be very glad if you will read it. I think you will find 

Q. (Reads) ‘ The government of the Dominion of Canada, having been informed 
that certain persons conducting labour agencies in London and elsewhere in the 
United Kingdom, have been promoting the emigration to Canada of mechanics and 
other skilled workmen, have been giving false information respecting labour conditions 
in Canada, and have represented themselves as agents of, or as having the sanction 
and endorsement of, the Dominion government, notice is hereby given that the 
Dominion government has no such agents in the United Kingdom, has not authorized, 
sanctioned, or in any way given its approval to any agency in the United Kingdom 
for promoting the emigration to Canada of mechanics or other skilled labour. James 
A. Smart, Deputy Minister of the Interior.’ 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Is not that an absolute and positive denial of any connection with any inde- 
pendent bureau ? 

A. Yes, and at that time there was no connection with, and there was no assist- 
ance being rendered to Mr. Leopold from the government offices whatever. But there 
is one clause in that, Mr. Smith, to which I would specially direct your attention if 
you will allow me to see it? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Because I inserted the advertisement myself. 

Q. Well, I just copied that from the Hansard. 

A. I mean in regard to giving ‘false information.’ This is the advertisement: 
(reads) ‘The government of the Dominion of Canada having been intormed that 
certain persons conducting labour agencies in London and elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom, have been promoting the emigration to Canada of mechanics and other 
skilled workmen, have been giving false information respecting labour conditions in 
Canada and have represented themselves as agents of, or as having the sanction and 
endorsement of the Dominion government.’ 

Q. Yes. 

A. That is the term ‘ false informatien’ to which I am directing your attention. 

Q. Yes, if you read on? 
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A. (Reads) ‘ Notice is hereby given that the Dominion government has no such 
agents in the United Kingdom, has not authorized, sanctioned, or in any way given its 
approval to any agency in the United Kingdom for promoting the emigration to 
Canada of mechanics or other skilled labour.’ It is all absolutely true. 

Q. If the department has given no authority to agents, by what authority did you 
discuss with Leopold the emigration of skilled labour to Canada? 

A. I told you that at that time I was not aware 

Q. You represent the Department of Immigration in anything you do? 

A. At that time I was not aware that the policy of the department was upon 
those strict lines. I was probably to blame for not being aware of it. The fault was 
likely mine, but nevertheless it is the fact. 

Q. Did you inform the department that you had entered into negotiations with a 
bureau of this kind? 

A. I discussed the subject I think shortly after, or about the time Mr. Smart 
came over there. I told him what Leopold wag doing and going to do. 

You did not correspond with the department on the matter? 

No, I did not. c 

. Did you ever write to Mr. Ennis of Liverpool? 

Oh, yes. 

In reference to Leopold? 

elu did: 

. And the formation of this Labour Bureau in the same building in which the 
gov peament emigration offices were to be situated? 

A. Yes, that was the outcome of it. 

Q. Well, what did you say te Mr, Ennis? 

A. My letters are in the possession of a gentleman who stole them, and J have no 
doubt he will produce them. 

Q. Well, I am not dealing with the letters? 

A. If he will produce the letters he will be able to show the contents. Under- 
stand I am not saying that with any discourtesty to you, Mr. Smith. 

Q. I quite understand that. After you discussed the matter Leopold and the 
formation of this office—you were anxious evidently for the establishment of it when 
you entered into communication with Ennis? 

A. I must admit I did not discourage it, I did not see any harm in it. 

Q. You encouraged it ? 

A. Well, perhaps you can put it that way if you like. 

Q. In writing to Mr. Ennis? 

A. I wrote to Mr. Ennis but, of course, at the same time, Mr. Smith, you know 
this was only one branch of Leopold’s business. 

Q. Did Leopold ever:mention to you that he had been in correspondence with 
employers of labour in Canada? 

A. Oh, yes. I insisted after the disturbance took place over here, I could not just 
give you the date of it, that he should state whether these stories which were being 
circulated here as to flooding the country with skilled labour for which there was no 
demand, were true or not; and he produced to me and also to Mr. Smart upon the 
occasion of our pretty thorough investigation into his mode of business, hundreds of 
letters from manufacturers from the Atlantic ocean to the Rocky Mountains, asking 
for skilled labour, and he told us then and he told me frequently that he was not send- 
ing to Canada, not enecguraging—I would rather put it this way that he was not 
encouraging—people to go to Canada or holding out any inducement for skilled 
mechanics for whom he had not a stated place. Upon that point, perhaps you will 
pardon me for saying, that upon one occasion a complaint was made in the office—one 
of my clerks told me about it—that a man had returned from Canada stating that Leo- 
pold had sent him out here on a job that was not existent when he arrived. I took the 
man’s address and sent immediately for Leopold and showed him the statement that was 
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made. He looked at his books in return and claimed to me that this particular man 
had been given an order for a position in an manufacturing establishment either at 
Collingwood or Owen Sound. He produced for my satisfaction the letter from the 
employer of labour in question. The man returned and complained again to me. He 
said that he had got no such position, althuogh he had gone out with a guarantee from 
Leopold that he would get work there. I told Leopold that there was only one thing 
to do and that was to return the man his fare and whatever expenses he had been put 
to, and that I thought the sooner he did that the sooner he would convince me that he 
was running an honest business. In consequence of my pressing him—although he 
wanted time, but I insisted upon a prompt settlement of the matter—he brought me a 
receipt showing that the man was satisfied. I cannot tell now what amount Leopold 
paid him, but two weeks afterwards Leopold brought me a letter from the firm in 
Canada saying that the man had gone there and had worked three days, but had com- 
plained of being homesick and had returned to England, there to allege that the posi- 
tion which had been promised him in Canada was not in existence. 

Q. You said you had no knowledge of ihe regulations of the department. Well, 
in communicating with Mr. Ennis, Mr. Preston, in regard to the establishment of this 
bureau by Mr. Leopold, you stated in your letter, I think, that you were not supposed 
to know anything about the work of the bureau? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Well, now, if you did not know anything about the regulations 

A. I think what I said was, and I want to make myself clear, that I was not fully 
seized of what I might term the severe regulations, or intention of the government, 
that no skilled mechanies could be sent. 

Q. Not fully clear? 

A. Not fully clear or keen about it. 

Q. You had some idea that it was not to be encouraged? 

A. I may have had some idea, but it was not until later that the matter was 
brought home to me distinctly. 

Q. Did Mr. Leopold request you to report persons inquiring for employment in 
Canada to him? 

A. Yes, he asked and we did for a while, in the office, report persons asking 
for employment in Canada as skilled artisans to him. 

Q. You reported them to him? 

A. For a while that was done. It was not done for very long. Very shortly 
afterwards I saw the unwisdom of it. ; 

Q. And, of course you discussed with Mr. Leopold the desirability of your office 
and Mr. Leopold’s office being situated in the same building? 

A. No, I could hardly say that. 

Q. Did you not say anything to Leopold, did you not have any discussion with 
him? 

A. Oh, yes, I had discussion with Leopold Prete ate 

Q. As a matter of fact, did it take place? 

A. It took place. The proposal was more his own than mine, although I must say 
I did not see any objection to it at the time. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you had telephone connection, had you not, between your 
office and Leopold? 

A. There was telephone connection, as I explained at the last meeting, and the 
reason of it was that we were able by allowing him to have telephone connection with 
our office and getting on the same line to save £20, which otherwise we would have had 
to pay for an overflow pipe from our furnace. It was not part of the understanding, 
but it was simply forced upon us either to do this or grant some similar concession, 
or pay $109 a year for permission to run an overflow pipe out into the back wall from 
our own furnace. 

Q. I am not a member of the other committee where you made your former 
explanation, so you will excuse me for asking the question ? 
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A. I am very glad to give you the information. ane 

Q. Did you suggest to any shipping company the desirability of entering into 
partnership with Leopold in the renting of this office? 

A. I suggested personally to Mr. Ennis of the Allan Line that they should open 
un office somewhere in contiguity to our new office in Charing Cross, or in fact. in the 
same building if it could be arranged. 

Q. And you suggested, of course, that they should share the rent of the office ? 

A, And then subsequently it grew out of that, that as Leopold was going there, 
the Allan Line and Leopold might share the responsibility of the office between them. 

Q. Did you suggest to Mr. Ennis the advisability of, making Mr. Leopold their 
licensed agent for the purpose of sending artisans and skilled labourers to Canada? 

A. Well, I told Mr. Ennis, I am not sure whether it was after or before—I think 
it was before—Leopold applied to them. 

Q. In communicating with Mr. Ennis on this question, did you ever express any 
strong reason for preferring Mr. Leopold to any other person ? 

AX, IL oligl. 

Q. Would you mind saying what reason you had for giving him the preference? 

A, My reason for that was that I had a personal conversation with Leopold on the 
recommendations which he had brought from the continent, and his general appear- 
ance as a business man, and his declared intention of going somewhat extensively into 
a large booking business. He appeared to be a very desirable man as a booking agent, 
and, as I said before, I look upon him to-day as one of my most intimate and warmest 
friends. There is nothing whatever in his conduct or character that any man need be 
ashamed of. 

Q. You have every confidence in him? 

A. I have every confidence and I have given you an illustration of action by him 
which I think few booking agents in Britain would have carried out. 

Q. Does he carry on business under an assumed name? 

A. He does. That is, he operates the business of the Canadian Labour Bureau 
under the name of Leopold, but his real name, as I learned a couple of years ago, is 
Leopold Lazarus. But he is only one of thousands of Jews in England who drop their 
Jewish names when they come to England, and take what you might call Anglo-Saxon 
names. Some of the wealthiest men in London to-day have done that. 

Q. You think as a matter of fact, there is no reason for questioning a person who 
would operate under an assumed name? 

A. I know there is no reason in respect of Leopold, because he came to me recom- 
mended in the highest terms by a very large and responsible banking institution in Ger- 
many. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. Do you know that the Legislature of the State of New York used to pass bills 
every year to enable these foreign Jews and other people to change their names when 
they come to the United States, and that now those hundred of yearly changes of 
names are made by the courts of law under the authority of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, Art. 2127, I think ? 

A. I was not aware of that. 

Q. Do you know that between 200 and 300 persons apply every year to change 
their names in the latter mentioned fashion? 

A. It is not unlikely. In London, I am told, there are many Jews who have 
dropped the name Levy, for instance, and I know others who have dropped the name 
Kohan and call themselves Cohen. 

Q. When they leave their own country they want some good sounding English 
names 2 

A. Yes, there are simply thousands of them in London, and we have them in this 
country. 

/ 
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Q. For example, there are people from Austria-Hungary who change their names 
in this fashion: Jacob Rabinourtz to Jacob Robbins, Isidore Wiederhorn to Isidore 
Wiedman, Jacob Williamdeeliger to Jacob William Willets ? 

A. I know that names have been changed here. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. Well, Mr. Preston, the Canadian Labour Bureau has been dislodged from 
Charing Cross? 

A. The Canadian Labour Bureau vacated the premises some little time ago, and 
I might also say that in so far as that bureau is concerned and its location there, I am 
on file in the department upon three separate occasions advising the department to make 
an arrangement to take the lease off Mr. Leopold’s hands. Further than that, to show 
my dis-association, if you wish, with Leopold, on my own initiative, and without the 
suggestion either from the department or any one upon the other side of the Atlantic, 
I long since recommended that Mr. Leopold’s name should be removed—in fact, it was 
the first recommendation of the kind I made to the department—from the list of bonus- 
earning agents in the United Kingdom. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Is that in writing? 
It is in writing. 
Will you find it? 

. It is on file here. 


POPrO 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Will you give the reason why? 

A. The reason why is, because Mr. Leopold is doing business as the Canadian 
Labour Bureau. Mr. Symons was doing business as the Canadian Emigration Society, 
and Mr. Stephens was doing business as the Farmers’ Help of Brandon, and I thought 
these were occupying invidious positions compared with other booking agents. 

Q. Were they all one and the same person ? 

A. Oh, no, Mr. Wilson, but they were all doing what I thought was unfair to the 
other booking agents in the country; they were exploiting the name of Canada, and 
giving the appearance that they had possibly some special connection with Canada, 
whereas, in point of fact, they were all standing on the same footing. 

Q. Your friend Leopold would hardly have expected that from you? 

A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. Your friend Leopold would hardly have expected that from you? 

A. I thought I would surprise you. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. I was just going to ask, Mr. Preston, what had occurred to you to help you to 
arrive at a conclusion like that in regard to the Canadian Labour Bureau? 

A. Well, in respect to the criticism which was made, I thought we should not be 
subject to it. 

Q. What expense was the government put to in regard to dislodging the Cana- 
dian Labour Bureau, what did the government do? 

A. Lord Strathcona came to me, I think last fall, and he said that he thought a 
great effort ought to be made to get Leopold out of the building. I pointed out to him by 
the record that I had been on file on that point for some time, and I thought that pos- 
sibly we had better try Leopold again. In the meantime, however, Leopold had gone 
to very considerable expense in fitting up a somewhat handsome office, and when I 
tackled him on the suggestion again that he should get out, he said he would willingly 
do it and give us the lease of the premises, provided we would pay for the cost of the 
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fittings of his office, which, as I say, had been carried on on a somewhat extensive 
scale. He claimed that the fittings and the expense that he had been put to cost him 
about £150. That, I told him, was a figure that we would not consider for a moment. 
Eventually he came down to £100. I then saw Lord Strathcona, and he said to arrange 
for it on that basis, provided we could not get it for any less. I offered Leopold £75, 
and it was eventually compromised by the payment of £95. He went out leaving his 
fittings there and we took possession of the office. 

Q. And you took it on the lease? 

A. We simply took his lease which runs for 21 years. 


By Mr, Barr: 


. How long has he occupied the office? 
. L would judge for two years. 
. Where did he have his office before that? 
. Before that he had an office on Victoria street. 
. Did he not have an office in the same building as yourself? 
. [ am now talking of the office in the same building in which there are fifty 
other offices. 
. Was there not simply an open door between you? 
. There was never an open door. ‘There was the front door, of course. 
I mean an open door so that you could go out and in? 
. There was not. 
But there was? 
I beg your pardon, you are labouring under a misapprehension. 
. I want to know whether there was an open door so that any person could pass 
in or out? 
A. As between our two offices? 
Q. Yes? 
A. Oh, none whatever. There is the door to our office downstairs, and then there 
is the door of the general offices in the building, leading into the hall, which is next 
to ours. 


POPOPO 


OrOorobro 


By Mr. Broder: ! 


Q. That is the general door? 


A. The general door, and then there is a side door from our office into the general 
hall. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. Then there are two doors? 

A. There are two doors to our office, but the side door was put in for our own 
convenience because we had two offices upstairs. But there was no more connection 
between Mr. Leopold’s office and the Canadian government office than between the 
Canadian government office and all the other offices in the building. - 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. Excepting the telephone? 

A. Barring the telephone, yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Leopold ever do any work for the North Atlantic Trading Company 
before the department purchased this office? 

A. Well, I am not prepared to say, I really do not know. TI told the committee 


on Friday that I received a letter that morning or the evening before on receipt of my— 


English mail which gave me a pretty clear intimation that Leopold is in t¢ 


hi 
of the North Atlantic Trading Company. pee 
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Q. I understood you to say in answer to a question by me in the committee on the 
last occasion: 

A. Yes. 

Q. That after you dislodged, or 7 se Leopold’s office that he entered the 
employ of the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. That is a misapprehension, I think, Mr. Smith. 

_Q. Was he employed in any way by the North Atlantic Trading Company before? 

A. I could not tell. 

Q. The reason I ask that question is, I was looking over the receipts the other day 
and J came across an envelope marked on the front, ‘not to go in.’ Do you recognize 
the handwriting? 

. Oh, yes, I recognize that writing. 

. Of course, I just came across it, Mr. Preston? “ 
That is not Leopold’s writing, though. 

. It is the writing of a clerk in the office? 

. In Leopold’s office. 

. Your office? 

Ol: no. 

. These are your receipts ? 

. I cannot help that. That is not the writing of any one in my. office. 


bOoPOoPObOoP 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Whose writing is it? 
. It looks like the writing of the secretary of the North Atlantic Trading Com- 


be 


pany. 
By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. The point I am making is this: You have said that you were not aware that 
Mr. Leopold had any connection at all with the North Atlantic Trading Company. 

iS Yes. 

Q. At the time that he was doing business in this Canadian Labour Bureau? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in looking over these two vouchers I see the coat-of-arms of Mr. Leopold 
at 18 Charing Cross, the same office as the Canadian Labour Bureau, but in this 
instance it is called the Farmers’ Auxiliary Association. One of these vouchers reads 
as follows :— 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC TRADING COMPANY 
Dr to 


THE FARMERS’ AUXILIARY ASSOCIATION, 


For advertisements during 1904-05. 
Paid to Messrs. G. Street & Co., Ltd.— 


imeciollands = a2 2% .° Re a ee A CO Ae 
In Germany and Taixeahure: ae: ee AO IO 3 

Der Nordwestern, Canada, March, ae May, J Some. 4 
months. at Glocoa equals 666.60.. ..°.. .. . : OE AS. 39 
OU On a, 


THE FARMERS’ AUXILIARY ASSOCIATION. 
(Sed.) 16a 1G? 
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Now, that receipt is initialed by Mr. Leopold right in the Canadian Labour Bureau 
Office in 1904-5 when he was operating that business and receiving pay from the North 
Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. That may be. If the hon. gentleman will read my evidence, he will find that I 
stated the first time I was under examination in this committee that one of the objects 
Mr. Leopold had, so he told me, in coming to England, was to establish this Farmers’ 
Auxiliary. You will find that in my evidence of the other day. 

Q. But my point is, you did not know absolutely that Mr. Leopold was drawing 
money for business from the North Atlantic Trading Company, you had no knowledge 
of that? 

A. It did not occur to me at all. 

Q. Well, here is the second voucher initialled by Mr. Leopold? 

A. Yes. 

Q. A coat-of-arms on the front of the page which has the printed address, ‘ The 
Farmers’ Auxiliary Association, 18 Charing Cross, London, S.W.’ the total amount of 
the voucher being £690 4s. 11d. It purports to be payments for the distribution of 
literature and advertisements for the North Atlantic Trading Company. Then there 
is a third voucher of the same kind with the address of Mr. Leopold, and the coat-of- 
arms and his initials? 

A. And I would not be surprised at all if you have an envelope there stating that 
these things all passed through my office. 

Q. I was just going to ask you. 

A. I would not be at all surprised, and yet it might not come to me, because this 
was a matter with which I have no concern. I do not know, and I put myself on 
record from the beginning that in the Farmers’ Auxiliary was essentially Leopold’s 
business to carry on an emigration propaganda in Germany, but when he started it, 
and for a while after it went on, I had no idea that he was working in connection 
with the North Atlantic Trading Company. If I had, it would have relieved my mind 
a great deal as to exactly what work was being carried on in Germany. It would 
rather have been a comfort than otherwise. 

Q. Do you say these have passed through your office? 

A. I do not say so. 

Q. You say they might have passed through your office? 

A. I say they might have. They might have been sent and passed through my 
own office. 

Q. And you know nothing about it? 

A. No. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you did not know anything about it? 

A. I have no recollection of hearing anything about it before. 

Q. Mr. Preston, did you ever threaten inferentially that if the steamship agents 
objected—this was on the formation of the Labour Bureau in the first instance—to 
the Canadian Labour Bureau, they themselves would have to meet competition 2 

A. No. 

Q. You never said anything of the kind? 

A. I do not recollect ever suggesting anything of the kind at all. No, I would 
not say that I did or did not, but I would say I do not recollect anything of the kind. 
It is almost impossible to recollect everything one says or writes, but this does not 
seem probable. 

Q. Do you remember the objection of these gentlmen through Mr. Ennis when 
you discussed with him originally the formation of this view, and you replied to his 
communication that they might have something to kick about if other agencies were 
created and scattered all over the country to erent with them ? 

A. I do not remember that. 

Q. You do not remember saying that? 

A. I do remember that phase of it. It would be about a year afterwards there was 
a great deal of kicking on the part of the small booking agents in the company about 
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two or three companies advertising all over the country, and taking what they called 
their legitimate clientele from them. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. By this company doing foreign emigration? 
A. This was English emigration. I was talking of foreign emigration before. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


-Q. Did you ever send people who wanted to come out as domestic servants or 
ladies’ help, upstairs to Leopold? 

A. Yes, I have very frequently done that. And there grew out of this, I remember 
now that you remind me of it that he issued a special advertisment in all the English 
papers asking for domestic servants for Canada? 

Q. Yes. 

A. And ht received an enormous number of replies. He told me the number that 
he was getting, and that he was communicating with them, and then I asked him to 
let me have either the letters or the addresses of all those from whom he got replies, 
and I would send them from our office as well, general emigration literature, and that 
same request I have made to other booking agencies and other people in London. 

Q. Have you ever intimated to any one that you were not at liberty to recommend 
them directly to this office, as the government was opposed to any such policy ? 

A. I do not quite catch your meaning. 

Q. Did you ever say to any one who had spoken to you on the question of going 
to that office that you were not at liberty to get mechanics and artisans to come to 
Canada, but they were at liberty to call upon Mr. Leopold at 18 Charing Cross? 

A. It was one of the instructions of the office, I do not know whether it was ver- 
bally given, but it probably was. I have told men in the office when they have come in 
and asked me respecting the possibility of skilled labour being available in Canada, that 
we were not in a position to give them any information about that, but it was better to 
go sometimes to the Labour Bureau or to the Self-help Emigration Society and other 
organizations of a similar character. 


By Mr. Blain: * 


Q. One point. F did not quite understand you when Mr. Smith questioned you 
on the point as to instructions to the government to you that there should be no 
encouragement whatever to mechanics to come to Canada. Am I to understand that 
you had no such instructions? 

A. I understand there are instructions of that kind on file, but, as I said, that 
particular phase was not brought to my attention until some time after I had gone 
over there. 

Q. At this moment, can you say you have received any such instructions? 

A. We all have very definite instructions now that we are not to encourage skilled 
artisans. 

Q. From what date? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. About what date? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Have the other agents in Europe any written instructions either from yourself 
or this government to that effect? 

A. Any instructions that would come to me would be immediately transmitted in 
the ordinary way to the agents, and all instructions? 

Q. I am not asking you that, I have no doubt about it? 

pA ies. 
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Q. What I want to know is, whether this government or yourself put any written 
instructions in the hands of your other agents ? 

A. We all got them. 

Q. Written instructions to that effect? 

A. Written instructions to that effect, that the only classes we were to encourage 
with our work were agriculturists and domestic servants, and of course we had the 
advertisement which Mr. Smith has read and which speaks for itself. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. That was in 1904? 

A. And I think they are on file, if my memory serves me right, letters dealing 
with the same subject. 

Q. Mr. Leopold brought an action against the Daily News, do you remember 
hearing of that? 

A. I remember hearing that, I have a letter in my pocket about it now. 

Q. I am just asking for information. Was Mr. Alexander, your son-in-law, his 
solicitor ? 

A. He is. I tell you frankly that when any one wants a lawyer I recommend my 
son-in-law without any compunction whatever. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. That thing is done in Canada? 
A alls ait 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. I was not asking you about Canada. Well, Mr. Preston, did you on one 
oceasion receive and hold money for the purpose of paying the fares of miners to the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Company at Fernie when their miners were on strike? 

A. I have no knowledge of the miners being on strike, but I certainly held money, 
I think probably £6,000, certainly a large sum, I am not quite clear as to the amount, 
but I could easily find out from the Bank of Commerce. 

Q. You, held money for those miners to go to Fernie? 

A. I received the money and paid it out at the request of the Crow’s Nest Pass. 
people upon service being furnished by Mr. Leopold, but I do not think they were on 
strike, because I think that the miners were secured by Mr. Bell, who was member for 
Durham. He was consulted by Leopold, I was told, so I do not think there could have 
been a strike. 

Q. Do you remember the dates? 

A. I really could not tell you the dates, but I could find out for you. 

Q. I wish you would. 

A. I can find out from the Bank of Commerce. 

Q. Well, as a matter of fact, some of these miners sold out their homes, and 
before sailing, before the strike at Fernie was over, do you remember that they were 
advised not to proceed on their way because the strike had been called off? Did any 
one on your behalf recoup these miners for their loss out of the money with which 
you had to pay their way to Canada? 

A. They were called off on the advice of Mr. Lindsay, of the Crow’s Nest Com- 
pany, because the labour was not found satisfactory, and because a great many of those 
who had received ‘ prepaids,’ as soon as they reached Quebec or some place near the 
border, refused to go to work, and the company found themselves minus a very large sum 
of money on account of the lack of faith of those whom they had employed, and whose 
passages they had to repay to England. That was the reason. ~ 

Q. You do not remember the reason that these miners refused to go to work? 
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A. Oh, I remember the reason that Mr. Lindsay gave me was that they had not 
complied with their arrangement for going on and taking the work on the terms that 
had been offered them in London. 

Q. You have said already that Mr. Leopold advertised for these miners? 

A: He advertised for the miners and I held the money for Mr. Lindsay. 

Q. You held the money? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not remember the date, but you will get it? 

A. J will get that for you, Mr. Smith. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. As a matter of fact, Canada has been paying $5 per head on emigrants to the 
North Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. Quite so. $5 per head for agriculturists and domestic servants. 

Q. Do you know of any other country, outside of Canada, that is paying a bonus, 
directly or indirectly, to any booking agents or emigration agencies? 

A. One of the Australian governments is paying a bonus, I think, of about 20 
shillings. 

Q. Per head? 

A. Yes, and also pays £8 on the fare as well. 

Q. Do you know of the bonuses paid per head for emigrants by the South 
American States? 

A. I do not know what sum they are paying, but they have been paying until 
recently a large amount. 

Q. Is it not a fact that the Republic of Brazil has been paying a bonus as high 
as $11 per head? 

A. Quite a high bonus. 

Q. And do you know what bonus is paid by the Argentine Republic? 

A. No, but it is a large figure. 

Q. A very large figure? 

A. Quite a large figure. I had a memorandum of it, and I will let you have it if 
I can find it. 

Q. Do you know that Mr. Symons, whose name has been mentioned in this matter, 
was one of the agents of the Argentine Republic and of Brazil? 

A. I do not know whether it is the same Symons or not. I have no knowledge 
of it. I will find out what the Argentine and Brazil bonuses are by cable. 

Q. Will you file with this committee a table schedule of bonuses paid for emigra- 
tion by foreign states, outside of Canada, either by way of reduction of transnorta- 
tion rates, or money paid to emigration agencies or steamship companies ? 

AL yale 

Q. When ? 

A. I will endeavour to get it ready at the earliest possible moment. 

Q. As a matter of fact, this emigration business is not a business among kings 
and princes? 

A. The emigration business, of course, is among what you may term the work- 
ing class. In England just as soon as we stopped advertising our work ran down. In 
England to-day it is no secret the department did not advertise or carry on any special 
propaganda this year and our correspondence at the London office fell off. I have 
reports also from Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin and Belfast that the work there had 
almost stopped. In Belgium where we did not advertise this year, Mr. De Celles also 
eomplained to me that the work had fallen off seriously. 

Q. As a matter of fact, under the laws of the European states on the continent, 
the work of emigration is prohibited ? 

A. Practically prohibited. 

Q. It is practically prohibited ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. It is only in a very indirect way that you can reach the would-be emigrant? 

A. That is the only way. I might say just here that was the policy of the govern- 
ment for 15 or 16 years. Before we took it over actively, large sums were offered for 
- continental emigration and there was no return. The same moneys were offered, the 
same moneys that were offered to the North Atlantic Trading Company, and there 
was no return. 

Q. Will you be kind enough to file another statement showing, according to your 
knowledge and opinion, what portion of the bonus of $5 remains in the hands of the 
North Atlantic Trading Company after they have paid for all their newspaper adver- 
tising and their canvassing? 

A. You will find there is not much to divide. 

Q. Not much to divide? 

A. Not judging from our own experience. 

Q. Would the expenditures that I have named leave the company a profit of 15 
per cent? 

A. I could not tell you. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. From your general knowledge of the emigration policy of other countries, 
may I ask do you know whether there is such another contract as that of the North 
Atlantic Trading Company between any other company and any other country ? 

A. Not with any other country, but undoubtedly between land companies and 
syndicates that are working on the continent, unquestionably. 

Q. There is no such contract as this with any other company ? 

A. No such contract as favourable to the country, or as favourable to those who 
are paying the shot. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. The North Atlantic Trading Company’s deposit of $5,000, as I understand, 
was deposited with the government after it was earned by your company ? 

A. I beg your pardon. 

Q. Before it was deposited, as I understand from your “remarks yesterday, that 
amount was earned by the company? i 

A. I thought you said ‘earned by your company.’ I fancy very much more was 
earned before that, but it was only fair to the company to say, and members should be 
aware of the facts, that in the first instance the syndicate offered to put up with the 
government of Canada any sum from £1,000 to £10,000 to satisfy the government and 
the country as to their bona fides, 

Q. Can you give any reason why they should wait until they had earned that 
amount ? 

A. The first time I met them they offered it away back in 1899. There was no 
hesitancy on their part. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Would it not be a large deposit for a company with such a capital? 
A. The capital is merely nominal. I never thought very much of that. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. I notice that there are a number of other emigration offices in different parts of 
England and Scotland. How are they conducted? 

A. Emigration offices? 

Qi Yes: 

A. We have offices there. We have an office in Birmingham and an office in 
London. 
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Q. You have an office in Glasgow ? 

A. We have an, office in London, our own office, we have one in Birmingham, we 
have one in Liverpool, and we have one in Glasgow. There is no other government 
or emigration office in Scotland, except the one in Glasgow, and that takes in all the 
northern counties north of England. 

Q. Have you officials in them from the department ? 

A. We have officials in those offices from the department ? 

Q. Are they supposed to be in their offices pretty regularly ? 

A. When they are not out travelling on departmental business. Sometimes they 
travel on other than departmental business ix the country and out of it. 

Q. Can you give us any information as to where this contract was signed? 

A. I really could not. I do not know I am sure. I think it was signed in Amster- 
dam. I had to do with the first contract. As the files will show the hon. gentleman, 
the subsequent amendments were made to the first contract, as it was found to be 
unworkable. It was all done between the department and the parties themselves. 

Q. I understand you met a number of the officers of the different countries ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you object to giving the names of the officers you met? 

A. I think that question has already been answered. I certainly would object to 
giving the names of any one connected with the company for the reasons already 
given. 

Q. As I understand it, Mr. Smart went with you and looked over Mr. Leopold’s 
books ? 

Ay. Yes. 

Q. And you found that he was sending out this skilled labour to Canada? 

A. We found there was skilled labour going to Canada. 

Q. You did not object to it in any way ? 

A. Because he was sending skilled labour to those who had asked for this parti- 
cular labour, and we did not object and we did not think it was any of our business. 
We could not stop his business. We have no control over the booking agents there, 
they can do as they like. If they infringe the maritime law of England, then they are 
subject to prosecution by the Board of Trade, as has taken place on three or four occa- 
sions when we had to direct the attention of the police to some irresponsible men 
advertising in a way that was not advisable. Where the parties were irresponsible, 
the police have taken them in hand and closed up their places. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. But originally you brought the institution into a situation where it did not do 
this ?- 

A. Perhaps that is putting it a little too severely. I am free to admit I had some- 
thing to do with it, but only for the sending of labour for which there was an actual 
opening or demand in Canada. 

Q. My difficulty is to know just how you and Leopold knew that was bona fide 
needed labour ? 

A. I suppose if one would see a letter from a firm rated in Bradstreet’s or Dun 
Wyman’s at a capital of $100,000 or $500,000 and this firm would write asking for a 
certain kind of labour, I would be fairly justified in saying that firm was a responsible 
one. 


By Mr. Hughes (P.E.1.): 


Q. You were not forbidden to send emigrants to this country? 
A. No, I was not. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 
Q. You said you were forbidden? 
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A. I did not say I was forbidden. I said the instructions from the department 
were clear that we should encourage agriculturists and domestics, but I cannot recall 
any instructions or writing telling me I should put up a notice on the window and 
say that no other persons would be allowed to land. 

Q. Take an application from a firm like the Toronto Foundry Company. They 
made application and they brought men to Toronto, and there was a strike on in the 
city. Then there was the case of the Kingston Locomotive Works? 

A. Yes, I remember the application. 

Q. They sent an application? 

A. Yes, I remember seeing the application in Mr. Leopold’s office, seeing the 
application of the Kingston Locomotive Works, and I was asked what sort of an insti- 
tution the Kingston Locomotive Works was, and I said it was one of the most respon- 
sible and financially strong institutions in the Dominion of Canada. 

Q. But you were not in a position to give the men instructions ? 

A. I gave them no information at all. I think a gentleman once came to me and 
asked me if he was safe in going to Canada to procure employment in the Montreal 
Gazette printing office—he had a letter from them—I must say I thought I was quite 
safe in saying the Montreal Gazette printing office was thoroughly reliable. 

Q. Do you know anything of the application of the printing firms in Winnipeg to 
the Bureau for Labour? 

A. As to that Winnipeg questions, I may say some one came into my office to 
make inquiries about going to Winnipeg, about some one who was said to be an 
employer of labour there, and I advised the man, or he was advised in the office, to : 
have nothing to do with the individual, that we had no evidence of his bona fides or 
his standing. I think that was the advice that was given in every one of the govern- 
ment offices in Britain resepcting that so-called Winnipeg disturbance. . 


By Mr. Gervaisy 


Q. Will you take communication of the papers marked letter ‘A,’ I think they 
are advertisements in newspapers, and say in how many countries emigration adver- 
tisements were published. Will you name the countries? 

A. This is a voucher containing payments for advertisements in newspapers in 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Rian 

Q. Finland? 

A. Finland. By Almquist & Co., Gothenburg, the representatives of the North 
Atlantic Trading Company in Scandinavia. 

Q. In how many newspapers were the advertisements published. Let us take 
Sweden first ? 

A. There seems to be 72 in Sweden in the financial year 1904-05. 

Q. In which emigration advertisements have appeared ? 

A. In which emigration advertisements have appeared in the interest of the North 
Atlantic Trading Company. 

Q. And paid by? 

A. Paid by the North Atlantic Trading Company and directing attention to 
Canada. Not one single one of these could we, as a government office, have got in- 
serted. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. How do you know these advertisements have been inserted in these news- 
papers? You are not assuming these have been necessarily ? 

A. I am quite safe in saying these have been inserted, Colonel, because the people 
with whom you are dealing are perfectly honest. That I know, and in addition to that, 
I think it is not unlikely you will find the files of the newspapers in the department. 

Q. Well, we have asked for them several times and not got them? 

A. I sent over here on one occasion a large box containing hundreds of news- _ 
papers for that year that had Canadian advertisements. 
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Q. Let us take Norway next? 

A. There are 25 of the same class in Norway. 

Q. In these 25 newspapers advertisements with respect to emigration to Canada 
have been published 2 

A. Were published, not one of which could be inserted by us or by any booking 
agents in Norway. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because they run up against the police regulations at once. 

Q. Why do not these people run up against them? 

A. Because the advertisements. are inserted, not by a booking company, but by an 
information bureau which has been established in Gothenburg with the consent of the 
authorities. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Do you know how many emigrants came from Norway and Sweden that 
year and the succeeding year? 
A. I can find out for the hon. gentleman. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. What about Finland and Denmark? 
A. There are 32 newspapers in Finland of the same character. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Is not that a small number? Have you got the number for the previous 
_ year? 
A. I have not got the list of the previous year, but it is available no doubt, and 
I shall be very glad to make inquiries. © 


By Mr. Crockett: 


Q. Is it the North Atlantic Trading Company that makes out these accounts? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Is it the secretary ? ; 

A. All vouchers go from Almquist & Co. to the secretary, and then from the sec- 
retary to the department. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. You have not seen the advertisements in the newspapers ? 
A. I have seen some of them, an immaterial number. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


. You say that 28 newspapers in Finland have published such advertisements? 
28 is the number. 

. What is the number in Denmark? 

No, I beg your pardon, it is 28 in Denmark. 

. Publishing the same kind of literature? 

Publishing the same kind of advertisement. 


POoPOPO 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Do the officials of the North Atlantic Trading Company make a sworn declara- 
tion that they have published advertisements in those papers ? 

A. T eannot just tell you the form of the vouchers, but I can relieve the minds of 
the members of the committee, if they will take my word for it, that the men are 
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thoroughly honest. They are just as honest as any of us here, and I think there is a 
high standard of honesty among the public men here. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Do you know what it cost to advertise in the newspapers? 

A. It is all given here, I think it is on the envelope. : 

Q. You might add it to your evidence? 

A. The cost is given here. The total number of marks is 7,427. I will give it 
to the han. gentleman in dollars. 

Q. For one year? 

A. Yes, for one year. It is given in German money, but it would be a’ little over 
$1,850 for advertising. 

Q. In how many newspapers would the advertisment appear ? 

A. Apparently 159, if my hasty count is correct. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. Will you look at the series of vouchers marked ‘ D’ for propaganda offices and 
say how much was spent in each case in Christiania, Copenhagen and Gothenburg ? 

A. The following are the figures given as the expenditure in the propaganda 
offices in Scandinavia. ~ 

Mr. Monk objects to the witness speaking of documents in regard to which he has 
no personal knowledge. 

Mr. Gervats.—Mr. Preston is speaking with respect to the publication of these 
advertisements in all these Scandinavian papers. 

Witness.—I am speaking as to what appears from the files. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Not the Canadian government files? 
A. Files from the Canadian government offices. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. Not from your office? 

A. Not from my office, but from the Department of the Interior. I think they 
will be found in the department. I remember upon more than one occasion sending 
out very large parcels of newspapers. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you know of your own knowledge that these advertisements were published 
in the newspapers in question? 
A. I have not said that I do. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. Will you please go on and answer the questions regardless of interruptions? 
A. The cost of the ‘ propaganda offices’ was 2,324 kroner. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Do you know that of your own personal knowledge? 

A. I do not know of my own personal knowledge, but I know the men and 
the vouchers are here. As I said before, they are honest men. You are not dealing 
with rogues. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. How do we know that when we do not know the names of these men? 
A. I am giving you my word for it. 
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. Is there not an affidavit to every one of these accounts that have been paid? 
. I really could not tell you. 


ae) 


By Mr. Gervais: 


. Please go on? 


Q 
A. The cost in marks of the propaganda offices is 2,604 marks in round numbers. 
Q. There are 4 marks to the dollar? 

A 


. 2,604 marks or $651 for propaganda offices in Scandinavia. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you know that of your own personal knowledge? 


A. I do not know of my own personal knowledge, but I have no doubt as to its 
accuracy. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. Will you take communication of the series of documents marked ‘3,’ and see 
what has been spent on the item of literature? 


A. Voucher No. 3 gives as the expenditure for literature covering the same period 
16,559 marks, or in round figures, $4,150. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you know that of your own personal knowledge? 


A. I do not know that of my own personal knowledge, but I believe it to be abso- 
lutely correct. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. From the vouchers in your hands? 

A. From the statement on the envelope. 

Q. Will you look at the vouchers with respect to the Austria-Hungarian business? 

A. Had I not better finish with the Scandinavian? The vouchers represent an 
expenditure in Scandinavia in that year of $6,650. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Personally, you know nothing about it? 

A. Personally, I know nothing about it. 

Q. You are giving a statement from the vouchers and receipts on file? 
A. The vouchers and receipts on file. 


By Mr. Gervais: 

Q. There are affidavits in the department? 

A. If there are, all right, but if there were not, I would still believe these vouchers 

are correct. 

By Mr. Blain: 

Q. Did you say $6,000? 

A. $6,650 in round figures. It might be out a few dollars one way or the other. 
By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Are the documents on file in your office? 
A. They are in the department here. 
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By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Did you ever see them before to-day ? . 

A. I never saw them before to-day. I think I may have seen a few of them, but 
I will not be positive on that point. The vouchers for the Austria-Hungarian busi- 
ness show an expenditure of 29,627 marks, or $7,407. 

Q. Personally, you know nothing about it? 

A. One of these items I know personally a good deal about. I had an opportunity 
of seeing something about the distribution of the Austria-Hungarian papers, which is 
charged here at 22,730 marks. I think during Mr. Monk’s examination of me the 
other day I made a reference to it. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


@. In one of these vouchers I notice a firm called Street & Co., of London. Do 
you know anything about that firm? ° 
About the company ? 
Yes? < 
It is one of the largest companies in Great Britain. 
For advertising ? 
Yes. 
It seems to be a firm that places these advertisements. Is it? 
. I do not think it. They place some of them, but this particular voucher is a 
continental one. These vouchers belong to the continent. 


POPOPO> 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. Will you please look at the series of documents marked with the figure ‘1,’ 
being vouchers for office rent, office expenditure, taxes and salaries, &c., and see how 
much has been spent by the North Atlantic Trading Company under that heading? 

A. Under those headings, $27,631. 

Q. Dollars? 

A. No, marks, I beg your pardon. The total in our currency is about $7,000. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. To whom was that money paid, do you know? 
A. The details are ‘office rent, office expenses, salaries, &.’ The vouchers will 
show, I really could not tell you. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. There is an organization which has been referred to as the Farmers’ Auxiliary 
Association 2 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is connected with the vouchers of the North Atlantic Trading Com- 
pany ? 

. That we have not been dealing with. 

. Did it come out of that envelope? 

. If it is dealing with the Farmers’ Auxiliary. 

. How did it come into the envelope containing North Atlantic Trading Com- 
pany’s accounts? 

A. Because it is quite evident now from these papers that the Farmers’ Auxiliary 
is doing work for the North Atlantic Trading Company. They cannot do it any 
other way. ts 

Q. But it is all in German papers? 

A. Yes, all German papers. 

Q. In connection with the North Atlantic Trading Company? ~ 

A. We have already realized. 


OPO’ 
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Q. And the advertising ordered in England? 

A. Quite so. 

Q: Do you know personally anything about that? 

A. Nothing about it, but that Street & Co. are one of the most reliable advertising 
agents in England, and have been doing work for the Canadian government for twenty 
years or more. 

Q. Were they doing it with the Farmers’ Auxiliary connected with Mr. Leopold of 
the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. You ean soon tell. 

Q. Their account is headed Auxiliary Farmers’ Association ? 

A. I fancy it would be Mr. Leopold’s office which is evidently now a branch of the 
North Atlantic Trading Company. 

Q. But that. was some time ago? 

A. It evidently was then, and might have been all along for ought we know, and 
if it was, there is nothing to be ashamed of about it. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. Will you take communication of the series of documents marked letter ‘ C, 
travelling expenses?’ 
A. The vouchers marked ‘travelling expenses’ shows an expenditure of 1,740 


marks, which would be about $460 in round numbers. : 
By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Whose travelling expenses ? 

A. The agents evidently of the company, they have agents on the road all the 
time. 

Q. This is the first time you have seen these? 

A. It is the first time I have seen these, I have no recollection of seeing them 
before. 


Q. You have no details about them ? 
A. No details, although I frequently met their representatives in almost every 
country of Europe. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. You have met some of their agents in every part of Europe? 

A. I think I can say in every country in Europe. 

Q. Will you take communication of the series of documents marked J.etter ‘ B, 
salaries of Gothenburg agents and remuneration for postage?’ 

A. Voucher ‘B ’” is salary of Gothenburg agents and remuneration for postage 
amounting to 7,579 marks, ($1,900). 


By Mr. Crockett: 


Q. Is that particular item attested to or sworn to in any way? 
A. The files will show. 

Q. Have you not got them there? 

A. I have not got them here. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Is this the first time you have seen the voucher? 
A. I have no recollection of seeing it before. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. Take communication of the series of figures marked ‘5, remuneration of 
agents,’ and see how much was spent? 
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A. Under the heading of remuneration to Russian agencies for postage and pro- 
paganda there is 4,331 marks, or an equivalent in dollars of nearly $1,100. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Mr. Gervais asked you how much was spent. Do you know that? 
A. According to these vouchers nearly $1,100. 


By Mr. Geran ; 


Q. Will you take communication of the series of vouchers marked with the figure 
‘9. travelling expenses in England, Russia, Holland, Luxemburg, Austria, Hungary 
and so forth? How much was the expenditure for that purpose? 

A. Under the heading ‘ travelling expenses,’ according to these vouchers in Swit- 
zerland, Russia, Holland, Luxemburg, Austria and Hungary, 8,746 marks, or repre- 
senting about $2,200. 


By Mr. Hughes (P.H.I.): 
Q. For what period of time? 
A. Apparently for 1904-05. 
By Mr. Armstrong: 


You have no personal knowledge of any of these accounts? 

Only where I met their agents, as I say, in a number of countries. 
There are no affidavits that you have noticed attached to them? 
No. 


POPS 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. I do not find the vouchers here showing the amounts paid out, will you please 
find them? 

A. The vouchers are here all right, if the hon. pet lenet will read them. Iam 
afraid of my little German. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you speak German? 
A. Enough to enable me when I am there to get something to eat and somewhere 
to sleep. 


By Mr. Gervais: 


Q. Will you take communication of the bonuses to Scandinavian agents? 
A. The bonuses for Scandinavian agents amount to 4,612 marks, or $1,150. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Would you swear, Mr. Preston, that any of these vouchers as presented to you : 
are correct? 
A. The hon. gentleman would not expect me to, but I have no doubt as to their : 
correctness if you ask me my opinion. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. What is the total amounts you have read? 
A. The grand total of the whole thing represents $18,260. 
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0 you know how much the company got in bonuses during that period? 
(| ot. 5 af . 


By 


committee adjourned. 


Laity aS 


aving read over the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I hereby certify it 
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Houser or ComMMONS, 
CoMMITTEE Room 62, 
June 1, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. P. H. McKenzie, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. Atrrep F. Jury was present and made affirmation as follows: ‘I, Alfred Fred- 
man Jury, solemnly and sincerely declare and affirm that the evidence given by me to 
this committee shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ 

Mr. Carvetu—I would ask this witness whether he has any conscientious 
scruples against taking the oath in the ordinary manner provided by law? 


Mr. Jury. 
oath. 


Not at all, but by the laws of Canada I am not permitted to take an 


Mr. CarveLL.—You are not permitted to take an oath? Then you have reasons 
for not taking the oath. You refuse to take the oath. 


Mr. Jury.—I do not refuse to take the oath, but the reason is that I am not per- 
mitted by law to do so. 


Mr. Carvett.—Then you come within the statute with respect to persons who wish 
to make affirmation. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. What position do you oceupy in the service of the government of Canada? 

A. Emigration agent at Liverpool, England. 

Q. Since when? 

A. Since May, 18972 

Q. What are the terms of your engagement regarding remuneration, and what are 
your duties ? 

A. When I was appointed my remuneration was $1,800 a year and travelling 
expenses, now it is $2,000 a year. My duties are to attend to the office and supervise 
the correspondence, meet inquirers, visit the agricultural shows during the summer, 
visit the steamship agents, and also lecture during the winter. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. What agricultural shows? 
A. The agricultural shows in England, county shows and west of England shows. 
By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Did you enter immediately upon the discharge of those duties ? 

A. After taking a tour through the Northwest. 

Q. You were originally in Ottawa, were you not? 

A. I lived originally in Ottawa, but I went to Toronto in 1873. 

Q. And you visited the Northwest before entering upon the discharge of your 
duties ? 


As Yes: sur: 
Q. Have you, since you arrived in England, been continuously occupied in that 

work which you have just indicated? 
ING NGS, Sik. 
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Q. What was the bonus which the government paid since you were appointed and 
the bonus which it pays now upon emigrants from the British Isles? 

A. Seven shillings on adult agricultural labourers, or certain classes specified in 
the arrangement who intend following agriculture when they arrive in Canada. 

Q. The bonus is paid upon the agricultural and domestic class only ? 

A. And nayvies, carters, miners and people of that kind who declare their inten- 
tion of following agriculture in Canada. They may have been in those occupations in 
the British Isles, but when they declare their intention to become farm labourers, or to 
go upon the land when they arrive in Canada the bonus is paid upon them. 

Q. I understand then that it is sufficient for a person in the Brtish Isles, an 
intending emigrant, whatever may have been his previous occupation, namely to 
declare that he intends following some agricultural occupation in order to give the 
agents a right to the bonus? 

A. I have just said to the contrary. I have just told you the classes upon whom 
the bonus is paid are those I have specified. it could not have been claimed on a 
mechanic or a dry goods clerk. Emigrants are put through a rigid examination to 
see that they are of the occupations I have stated and that they intend to follow farm- 
ing in Canada. 

Q. There is therefore an examination of emigrants in order to determine that 
before their departure? 

A. Either in England or on the other side, if they do not come into contact with 
the government agents in England, and we do not sign their certificates, they are 
examined on this side. 

Q. An examination must take place? 

A. Either in England or here. 

Q. Who examines the intending emigrants in England? 

A. If they leave Liverpool I do, if I can get into touch with them. If I examine 
them I send their certificate of examination out with the purser of the boat, and when 
the ship arrives at its destination on other other side of the Atlantic, the purser hands 
over these certificates which I have signed to the government agent at the port be 
landing. 

Q. Is there a printed form for these certificates ? 

NG Yes, sir; 

OP At eae other points in England ee this examination take place, apart from 
Liverpool ? 

A. Anywhere there is a government agent, and the emigrant will call upon him 
or the government agent can visit him. For instance, we work in connection with 
the steamship agents, that is our instructions from the department when we are sent 
to the old country. If a steamship agent 30 or 40 miles away had twenty or thirty 
people of the class entitled to the bonus, the government agent would oblige the steam- 
ship agent and would go to his office in another town and examine those people there. 

Q. Yes, but who are the parties? 

A. In Birmingham, Mr. Mitchell; in London, of course, Mr. Preston would be the 
man; in Glasgow, Mr. Bruce Walker; in Cardiff, Mr. Murray; in Belfast, Mr. O’Kelly, 
and in Dublin, Mr. Webster. 

Q. Therefore, the government agents only are authorized to make this examina- 
tion and to certify as you have stated? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Well, now, in Liverpool, Mr. Jury, when a large number of emigrants arrive to 
take the steamship: for Canada, do you mean to say you proceed with the examination 
of the whole of them? 

A. No, sir. The bonus is not claimed on the whole of them, but only on a small 
percentage relatively, and it is only a part of the percentage on which the bonus is 
claimed that I can possibly see. 
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Q. I suppose you could only see between 25 and 50 of these emigrants in order to 


certify to them? 
A. I have often seen 200. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. On one trip? 
A. On one boat, yes. ° 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. That would be the largest number, I suppose, you would have to certify to? 

A. That is about as many as you can manage very well, because once they get ou 
the ship they are hard to find, they get scattered about the steamship and some one 
has to help to collect them for you. 

Q. How often have you been able to get through the examination of such a large 
number ? 

A. I have not been required to often, because there i is not a large number claiming 
the bonus. 


Q. But, Mr. Jury, is not the bonus only claimed afterwards? The bonus, as } | 


understand, is not payable to the emigrant, but to the agent? - 

A. No, but you see the bonus only being allowed on the classes I have specified, 
there will not be more than 15 or 20 of that class on the boat altogether, and then, as 
to a great many of them, I do not know anything about their coming. I do not 
examine them-<all, it is only where steamship agents write and tell me ‘ A certain man 
will sail on a certain boat, will you examine him?’ A great many of them come to my 
office previous to going on the ship, but sometimes they come from a distance, and 
only have time to go from the train to the boat, and in that case they ask me if I will 
try to go on the boat and examine them. 


Q. In other words, the only possible examination for emigrants and for certifica- 


tion is when you are requested to do so by the steamship agent ? 

A. Or by the emigrant, if from a near point. 

Q. Do emigrants often call upon you for that purpose? 

A. Very often, yes. It is those that are booked to Canada by the local agents, 
not by the companies. The companies do not get the bonus, only their local agents, 
When they are booked in Liverpool by the local agents, the local agents bring the men 
around to my office, because nearly all their offices are located close to my own, and 
they can get there in a minute or two. So they bring emigrants to me to examine 
when they book them. 

Q. The bonus is payable to anybody who is certified as having procured the 
emigrants with the necessary qualifications? 

Yes, if they are booking agents recognized by the department. 
Are they the government agents? 

No. 

Not the government agents? 

We have nothing to do with booking passengers, I wish we had. 


Under no circumstances is the bonus paid to any employee of the government? 
Oh, no. 


bPOPOPopS 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cartboo): 


Q. Mr. Jury, what is the average number on a trip, the average number of emi- 


grants on a trip upon whom the bonus would be paid? 

A. The Tunisian in her last trip I suppose would have 1,500 or 1,600 on board 
altogether, but I believe there are only 60 of that number on which the bonus could 
be paid. 


+ 
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Q. That is all? 
A. That is all. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Would that be an average trip? 
I should think so, yes, under the new regulations. 


PO 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


The new regulations are more stringent than the old? 


Yes. 


PO 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Have you those new regulations with you now? 

A. No, but I have recited them as nearly as I can from memory, the classes. 

Q. Would be able to procure—you could do it yourself, I suppose—the new 
regulations and produce them when you next appear before the committee? 

AS Yes, 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. You will bring the old regulations at the same time? 
A. I will try, yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. When is the bonus paid by the government to the party entitled to it, what 
becomes of these receipts you have referred to? 

A. The bonus is paid as soon as the department is satisfied that these men are 
agriculturists, and that they come under the conditions laid down. 

Q. Then what is the machinery? Does the certificate delivered by the govern- 
ment agent come out here? 

A. Yes, as I have said. 

Q. Or is it sent to London, I am speaking now of the British Isles only? 

A. I explained just now, Mr. Monk, that we hand them over to the purser on the 
boat on which the emigrants are coming. He brings them out and hands them to the 
government agent here in Canada. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. When the emigrant leaves the ship, what becomes of the certificate? 

A. Then the agent forwards them, I presume, to Mr. Scott, Superintendent of 
Immigration, and Mr. Scott is the court of appeal as to whether they shall be paid or 
not. If he is satisfied, they are paid. 

Q. And in a case where it has been impossible to examine the immigrant and give 
a certificate on the other side, did I understand you to say the examination takes place 
on this side? 

Ae Wes. sir. 

Q. At the port of landing? 

pAe Yes. sir. 

Q. Then I suppose there is an examination of every emigrant who arrives? 

pA Yes: cir 

Q. And then where there is a certificate to deliver, the government agent at the 
port of landing makes out the certificate and forwards it to Ottawa? 
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A. Well, I presume so. They have some way of tabulating those who are entitled 
to the bonus. I do not know whether they have’ the same form of certificate that we 
use in England. 

Q. Have you with you that printed form of certificate you use in England? 

A. I have not. 

Q. Do you think you can get one? 

A. I will get one, yes. 

Q. To whom are the accounts for bonuses sent by the different parties who become 
entitled to them on the other side in the British Isles? 

A. They are sent to the Superintendent of Immigration, Mr. W. D. Scott. 

Q. Those who are entitled to the bonus in the British Isles, therefore, do not 
claim it from the London office, but send their claim out here? 

A. The certificate comes out here. 

Q. Yes, but for instance, if I am a booking agent and I have earned the bonus, to 
whom do I apply for payment? 

A. Well, the steamship company, when you represent them, pay you, generally 
speaking, the bonus, or in some cases now I believe it has been changed recently, Mr. 
Scott pays the bonus direct to the steamship agents, I think that is the rule now, it has 
been changed very recently. 

Q. Is that under the new regulations ? 

Ay Wes) sir: 

Q. Previous to that recent innovation, the bonus was paid by the steamship com- 
pany ? 

A. Yes, the cheque was sent over to Mr. Preston, and Mr. Preston would send a 
lump cheque to each company to pay the bonus to the local agents when the local 
agents were entitled to it. 

Q. And up to that time the local agents entitled to the bonus would claim it, do 
you say, from Mr. Scott? fe 

A. No, from the company. 

Q. From the company ? 

A. They would pay him, of course. Mr. Scott, or whoever was Superintendent of 
Immigration, would be allowing or disallowing the bonus as the case may be. But 
when once he allowed it and the cheque went over to England, the agent would be paid 
by the steamship company they represented and for whom they booked the passengers. 

Q. In the course of your experience, Mr. Jury, have you remarked that as a 
general rule emigrants from the other side coming to Canada declare that they intend 
to follow agricultural occupations, whether in reality they do or do not? 

A. A great many will make the declaration and then violate it. Hence the new 
rule. 

Q. The new rule is that they must be examined? 

A. They must be examined, and the bonus is confined to the few classes I men- 
tioned: previously. Any one of those who declared his intention of going on the land 
would have a chance of getting it, but the government officials on the other side would 


try and follow the immigrants up, and if they found out the immigrants were not on — 


the land the bonus would not be paid. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. How long is it since this change was made? 
A. I think within the last few months. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Now, as to the character of this examination, Mr. Jury, how is it conducted? 
If I go to you, if I am an emigrant from the British Isles, and appear before you and 
say I am going out to Canada and intend going in for farming, does that satisfy you 
that I belong to the class entitled to the bonus? 
A. No, sir. 
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Q. How do you proceed? What is the nature of this examination, is it searching 
_ or simply perfunctory? 

A. It is as searching as I can make it. In the first place I ask you if you have 
ever been in Canada before, because if you have, there is no bonus to be paid on you. 
If the emigrant says ‘No,’ I inquire ‘ what occupation do you intend following in 
Canada? If he says ‘Farming, I ask ‘What occupation have you been following 
in this country”? If he says he has been an agricultural labourer, a navvy, a miner, 
or if he has been driving horses and he can give me satisfactory proof of that, or 
satisfies me of that fact, then I sign the certificate. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Is the examination under oath? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Does the emigrant have to swear to this? 
A. He is examined under my eye. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. And under oath? 

A. Not under oath, but you can generally tell by the look of a man, looking at his 
hands and his general make-up, whether he has been used to hard work. If a man tells 
me he has been navvying, I would look at his hands, and if he has hands like a dry 
goods clerk, I do not sign the certificate. 

Q. Then it is only the horny handed man who becomes the agriculturist and looks 
upon himself as a farmer? 

A. My instructions aré only to pass the classes I have enumerated. There is no 
doubt that there are a lot of men upon whom the bonus is not paid who will take to 
farming in this country and become successful farmers, but under the present regula- 
tions no bonus is paid upon them. 

Q. Have you delivered a large number of these certificates, Mr. Jury? 

A. No, because the regulation was only recently received. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. It does not make any difference to the emigrant whether the bonus is paid or 
not? 

A. Not a bit of it. Only the steamship agents. The steamship agent now gets 
a pound, whereas it used to be seven shillings. If the emigrant comes within any of 
these special classes I have specified the steamship agent gets a pound instead of seven 
shillings. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Why was that change made? 

A. Because the classes the bonus was paid on were so considerably reduced. As 
I say it does not matter now if a man is a clerk and goes upon the land the bonus is 
not paid on him because he is not entitled to it. Previously any man who went on the 
land was entitled to a bonus. 


By Mr. Crawford: 
Q. If the bonus is not paid until after the emigrant arrives in Canada, who is the 


claim passed upon ? 
A. By the officials here. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. At what approximate date was this change in the payment of the bonus 
made? 
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A. Early this spring. 

Q. Under circular, was it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you informed of that, and by what authority? 

A. I was informed of that by Mr. Scott. 

Q. Is there any way, Mr. Jury, by which the government can find out whether in 
reality the emigrant upon whom the bonus has been paid has devoted himself to agri- 
cultural pursutts after he has reached this country ? 

A. Yes, sir, they do find out and they refuse to pay. eee my stay in England 
they have refused to pay thousands of claims because they found out through our 
agents in different parts of Canada that these men are in the towns working and con- 
sequently they do not pay the bonus. If you were to go through Great Britain you 
would find steamship agents claiming that the Canadian government owed them thou- 
sands of pounds; that they were not paid on emigrants they were entitled to. 

Q. Is there any return made of these emigrants upon whom bonus has been 
claimed and refused ? 

A. Not that I know of, but if a steamship agent considers that he is entitled to 
the bonus and has not got it, it is determined here through Mr. Scott. He looks up 
the man’s case and if it is found that the man is on the land they pay the agent. If 
he is not on the land they do not pay him. That is, of course, providing it comes 
within the classes I have mentioned. Previous to this arrangement it did not matter 
what class he belonged to. If they found he was on the land they paid the bonus. 


By Mr. tees (Yale-Cariboo) 3 


Q. The certificate you referred to is the due bill to the shipping agent. He gets 
his money on the strength of that certificate? : 

A. Well, he is very likely to get it, but even after I sign the certificate—— 

_ Q. The point I wish to make is this: The shipping agents themselves must estab- 

lish their claim to the bonus? 

A. Most decidedly. 

Q. And the only way they can establish that claim is by the emigrant having a 
certificate ? 

A. Not only the certificate, but the department satisfies itself that he is going 
on the land. 


Q. The purser of the steamship has the certificate of that particular emigrant? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And that certificate is given to the agent at the port of landing in Canada? 
aA! ies: 

Q. Does it go to the Superintendent of Immigration? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He revises it or looks into it, and he can turn it down if he wants to? 

A. Yes. If Mr. Scott found a man was working in a town and not on the land 


he would not pay the bonus. 

Q. So there might be a number of emigrants of the agricultural class upon whom 
the bonus is not paid? 

A. If they came to work in the town, yes. 

Q. Or came independent of the shipping agents? 

A. Oh, no. There is none of them will come independent of the shipping agents, 
only those who come through the steamship companies, and, as I have said, the steam- 
ship companies cannot get the bonus. If a man was to go to the head office of tha 
Allan, the Canadian Pacific or the Dominion line to take his passage, no bonus would — 
be paid on him in any case. It is only paid to the agents to encourage them to work 
for Canada. The steamship companies have to work, to fill their ships, and. they do 
not require any encouragement. In the case of the local agents throughout the whole 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in order to encourage them to work for Canada and to 
get emigrants, the government gives them this bonus. The bonus is therefore always 
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on him? 
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paid to the steamship agent. He spends money in advertising and other purposes and 
he gets the bonus for whatever emigrants of the specified class that he books. 

Q. Supposing a farmer in England went to the office of a.steamship company and 
bought a ticket in order to settle upon the land in the Northwest? 

A. If he went to the head office no bonus would be paid upon him. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Even if he obtains his ticket from a booking agent and you give a certificate, 
even that does not settle the matter ? 

A. Not finally. 

Q. That has to be revised by the officers of the department in Canada after the 
man’s arrival here? 

A. If I signed the certificate, Mr. Scott would most likely pass it, but the claims 
for bonus are not paid immediately, not perhaps for some weeks, even m@nths. If, 
however, it came to the knowledge of the department, even when I signed the cer- 
tificate, that the man was working in a town and not upon the land, the bonus would 
not be paid. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. Can you give any instances where that has occurred? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you remember any just now? 

A. I remember a case that was sent out by an agent named Mr. Brame, of Birm- 
ingham. When the emigrant got here he gave a different answer to what he had 
given in Birmingham, and consequently the bonus was not paid on him. 

Q. He gave a different answer ? 

A. I do not myself recall any case of the particular kind you ask about, but I am 
certain that if you ask Mr. Scott he could give you any number of cases. If he has 


“not such cases now he soon will have. 


Q. He did not tell us that? Will you now state to whom this bonus money is paid 
by the Canadian government? 

A. What, ultimately ? 

Q. No, primarily. 

A. Primarily, it is paid by the department here to Mr. Preston, and then it goes 
from Mr. Preston to the steamship agent. 

Q. Then from Mr. Preston to the agents, I suppose? 

A. Yes, to the local steamship agents. 

Q. What guarantee have we, or has Canada, that this money is paid out by Mr. 
Preston ? 

A. You get the receipt of the local steamship agents for the money. 

Q. You mean the emigration agents, I suppose? : 

A. They are more than emigration agents, most of them. They are emigration 
agents, but they also sell railway tickets, and exchange money, and do a general busi- 
ness. 

Q. What is that? 

A. They do a general business. They do money exchange, sell railway tickets and 
issue railway tickets to parts all over the world. 

Q. Then Mr. Preston pays this money out on their certificate? 

A. He pays the money out on the instructions of the department here, and gets 


_ the agent’s receipt and forwards the receipt to this country. 


Q. Well, Mr. Jury, would it be possible for one of these emigration agents to send 
out a farmer to this country and have no bonus paid? 

A. Yes, it would be possible. 

Q. Would it be possible for him to go upon the farm and for no bonus to be paid 
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A. Possible, yes. 

Q. Has that occurred in any very large number of cases? 

A. Very seldom, the steamship agents attend to that. 

Q. But supposing he says, ‘I cannot collect any money?’ 

A. But he can collect his money. 

Q. How so? 

A. He can collect his money from the department if he proves the man is an 


agriculturist and goes on the land. ‘ 


Q. You say Mr. Preston pays out this money ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Would it be possible for a steamship agent to go to Mr. Preston and say ‘I 


sent out a certain number of emigrants last year and I have not yet got any money 
on them?’ 


A. Ygs. 
Q. Mr. Preston says, ‘I have not the proof that these men are working on the 


farm.’ Would it be possible for Mr. Preston by reason of conduct of that kind to 
keep these men out of their money, although he might have been paid it by the Do- 
minion goverment ? 


A. He might keep them out of their money for a time if he was so disposed, but 


ultimately they must get it. 


Q. How would they get it? 
A. They would write to the head office of their company or write to me, and I 


would recommend them to Mr. Scott. 


How could Mr. Seott tell the immigrants were on the farm ? 

He could find out. 

How could he? 

The department has agents all over the country. 

Tell us where it has been done? 

There have been lots of cases where it has been none it has been done in hun- 


POoPOoPOS 


dreds of cases to my own knowledge. 


Q. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, there are scores of agents in Eng- 


land who claim they have sent out hundreds of emigrants here and that the Canadian 
authorities prevent them from getting their money because these agents are not in a 
position to prove, although they have every reason to believe, that the immigrants have 


settled on farms in Canada? These immigrants have gone out and settled on their 


quarter section, but still the emigration agents say they have not got their money? 


A. They say so, but if there is evidence enough to satisfy the department at 


Ottawa, it is quite willing to pay them. 


Q. But the department has to pay the money to Mr. Preston? 
A. If the department has paid the money to Mr. Preston, and Mr. Preston does 


not pay it to the local steamship agent, Mr. Preston will not have the receipt to send 
here, and then Mr. Scott will want to know where that receipt is, because he must get 
a receipt for the money he sent Mr. Preston. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Q. Who issues the certificate upon which the money is paid? 

A. The certificates are issued by the department here and sent to us. 

Q. To whom? 

A. To whom? 

Q. What I am trying to get at is, what ae steamship agent or the booking agent 


has in writing upon which he ean collect his bonus? 


A. The department sends these certificates to the steamship company, and the 


steamship company distributes them among their agents. 


Q. Does the agent endorse that certificate? 
A. Yes, he has to sign it. 
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In the case of the man whom he sends to Canada? 
He has to sign that certificate. There is a part for the ibang agent to sign. 
. Exactly? 
And the man has to sign it, 
aay that certificate finally gets into the hands of Mr. Scott? 
es 
. And he sends the money and the certificate back to Mr. Preston? 
. That is it, yes. . I do not know whether he sends the certificate back, but he 
sends the money. 

Q. But any way, Mr. Preston has got to show a receipt as a duplicate for that 
certificate ? 

A. Of course, yes. 

Q. He must necessarily 2? 

A. He must, of course. 

Q. So that if the shipping agent has the receipt to represent a certain man whom 
he sent to this country and is entitled to the bonus, he must necessarily be paid the 
bonus on that certificate? 

ies 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. I understood from the question asked by Col. Hughes that there were cases 
where the money had been sent to Mr. Preston, and Mr. Preston had not paid it over 
to the booking agents. Do you know anything of that? 

A. That was a suppositious case. 

Q. I see. Do you know of any cases, any specific cases, where money sent to Mr. 
Preston has not been paid by Mr. Preston to the agent? 

A. No. 

Q@. And you do not think it is possible it could be done? 

A. I do not think so. 


POPOPOPO 


By Mr. Schell (Glengarry): 


Q. Where payments of money are made, is it in cash or by cheque? Can you 
tell whether Mr. Preston gets money from the department in cash, or is he given a 
cheque ? 

A. He has a cheque, of course. 

Q. There is a great difference between’ the two. 

A. Of course. 

Q. To my mind. And you swear that the payments are not in cash but by cheque? 

A. By cheque. 

Q. Invariably it is by cheque? 

A. The payments are always by cheque. 

Q. Would that cheque be made out to Mr. Preston in a bulk sum, or to these 
agents individually ? 

A. In a bulk sum, but I suppose a list would accompany the cheque showing who 
the bonuses were for. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. And he would endorse it and hand it over to the steamship company, who would 
pay the account? 

A. He would pay the steamship agents, and he would have to send back the receipts, 
the individual receipts, to account for the aggregate amount of the cheque. 


By Mr. Schell (Glengarry): 


Q. Would that cheque be paid to Prestons’ Oe or to the steamship company, 
passing through his hands? 
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By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Isn’t it a fact that Mr. Scott sends to Mr. Preston a letter of credit to cover 
these accounts ? A 

' A. I suppose so. 

Q. That is deposited in the bank, and the cheques to the people who are Aa 
to this money are signed by Mr. Preston and Lord Strathcona—countersigned by Lord 
Strathcona ? 

A. I cannot say as to that—most likely. Nearly all the cheques are. J can only 
tell you about this from general knowledge. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


You have no personal knowledge of these transactions ? 
Not at all. 

In fact what you are stating is only supposition? 
That is all. 


POPS 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


You have stated that Preston has to send to Scott the receipt from these agents? 
Seas, 

Before the money is paid? 

That is what I understand is the rule of the department. I do not absolutely 
know it. 


POPO 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Not before the money is paid? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Mr. Scott must have the receipt before the money is sent? 

A. I said that Mr. Preston sends these cheques to the agent in payment for their 
bonuses. The agents send him a receipt and Mr. Preston has to send the receipt to 
Mr. Scott. 

Q. Before the money is paid? 

A. No. How can a man send a receipt before he gets the money? They don’t do 
business that way in the old country. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. As a matter of fact you don’t know? 
A. I do not absolutely know. In a way I am familiar with the rules of the 
department, the way the business is done. I do not absolutely know it. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I would like to understand, I think the committee would like to understand, 
how this bonusing works out. I myself don’t believe in it, but from what you have 
said, and from what Mr. Preston says, there are a great number of booking agents in 
the British Isles who claim they are entitled to bonuses which have not yet been paid? 

(Ne ies: 

Q. Now, after the booking agent sells a ticket to a man, a dry goods clerk, for ' 
instance, coming here with the intention of going here into farming, that emigrant 
is examined by you, and after careful examination is certified ? 

A. No, sir, I do not certify to a dry goods clerk. 

Q. The class you can certify to? 

A Yes: 
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Q. And he comes out here furnished with a certificate. Is the agent entitled to 
oe unless as a matter of fact the emigrant is settled on the land? Is that the 

ie? 

A. If he is settled. 

Q. He must actually carry out his intentions, and if he comes here and. does not, 
and the government reports that he is staying in a town, say Calgary or Winnipeg, is 
the booking agent going to be deprived of the bonus on this man? 

A. Yes, if he is working at some industry in a town the agent would be deprived 
of the bonus. He can only get the bonus on those who go upon the land. 

Q. How long must that state of doubt endure, if an emigrant under the conditions 
I have just indicated to you comes out here, is there a time within which he must 
effectively settle on the land in order that the bonus should be paid? 

A. As soon as Mr. Scott is satisfied he gets paid. I do not know how long it takes 
to satisfy Mr. Scott. 

Q. Do you mean to say that Mr. Scott, as far as you know, makes an inquiry as 
to every emigrant certified? Have we a staff sufficient to find out whether the emi- 
_ grant’s intention has been carried out and he is settled on the land? 

A. I do not know whether in every case it is so, but I know there are a good many 
eases. They have been brought to my notice by steamship agents in England who 
claim bonuses which have not been paid. 

Q. If an emigrant comes here on the conditions I have indicated and goes on the 
land and then goes to the United States after the bonus has been paid, how do we 
stand ? 
~ A. You have lost an emigrant. In that case you have been buncoed. 

Q. I suppose you don’t know—do you know if that happens very frequently ? 

A. Not very frequently. It is bound to happen sometimes. No law is absolutely 
perfect, or the law may be perfect, but it may be evaded. Perhaps it is not evaded. 
A man may be working near the border and gets dissatisfied with his employment and 
goes to the United States. That would be an exceptional case, upon which you could 
not pass any law. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. He might leave this country for this country’s good, too? 
iA Yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. From the experience you have had, I would like you to tell this committee if 

you think that provided we kept our agents in the British Isles, then continued giving 

‘ publicity to the advantages of Canada as a country for emigrants, do you think if we 

gave up the bonusing system that there would be a great diminution in immigration ? 
A. I believe there would be a considerable diminution, yes. 


Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo).—Do you think the witness should discuss matters of 
policy 2 

Mr. Monx.—How are we to appreciate the value of the present system of emigra- 
tion, and when we call an expert witness we should be able to ask him what in his 
opinion would be the effect of a change. 


Wirness.—In my opinion, if the same amount of money was spent in advertising 
that is now spent in bonuses it would not produce as good a result as the bonuses pro- 
duce, for this reason: If you spend it in advertising, the advertisements would be 
simply put up there without any living force behind them. If you give a bonus to 
the agent you have energy behind your money, and these people will earn that money, 
they will go miles and miles to earn it. I know a man with a bicycle, if he heard of a 
man thinking of emigrating perhaps to Australia he will go on his bicycle and try 
_ and persuade him to come to Canada. 
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Q. I understand that, but what'do you say in regard to the dissatisfaction that 
exists among the agents who do this business in England, which is established by the 
correspondence already filed, general dissatisfaction in connection with the work, and 
wouldn’t it be necessary to establish new rules in regard to that? 

A. I say, when you deal with two thousand steamship agents these dissatisfactions 
are inevitable. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Q. And these men are able to take care of themselves 4 
A. Very well able to take care of themselves, and really more so, as a rule. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. I would like to ask one question. You outlined to the committee the different 
precautions taken by the department in Canada to see that these immigrants had 
carried out the necessary conditions, that is, that they had settled on the land? 

Ax. Yes: 

Q. Were you referring to the practice at the present time since the recent rules, 
or as they had been practised for the last eight or ten years? 

A. As they have been practised since my time. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. I want to go back to the question of the payment of bonuses again. 

AY Yes: 

Q. The department, I understand, sends the money to Preston? 

A. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. And he pays upon what certificate? 

Mr. CarveLtL.—The witness has sworn that he does not know anything about it. 
He answered it was entirely supposition on his part. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


The way it is done, you say the money is sent to Preston? 

T believe Mr. Scott sends the cheque to Mr. Preston. : : ; 
Upon what basis? 

Upon the basis according to the satisfaction of Mr. Scott. 

What is the satisfaction of Mr. Scott? 

That they have gone upon the land or are most likely to go upon the land— 
if he is satisfied. I cannot say exactly what satisfies him. You could call him and he 
could tell you what would satisfy him, which would be a better way of finding out. 

I want the English end, not the Canadian end. 

That is the Canadian end, you are asking about what Mr. Scott does. 

This money is sent to Mr. Preston, and by him paid to the agent? 

Yes. 

How is the agent to get his money? Has he to prove that the man is on the 


POrObO 


land ? 


PwOPOoPreo 


No, if Mr. Scott is satisfied that the man is on the land or going on the land— 
they are examined and our agents know—you would know yourself, I am satisfied. 


. On the agent’s proof that the man is on the land? 
. No, with Scott’s instructions—that is to the best of my knowledge of it. 


Q. The funds are sent to Preston? 

INa West 

Q. And Preston then pays these agents? 
Ae Yes: 

Q 

A 


> 
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Q. I understand it this way, that Mr. Scott will send over for a certain steamship 
a pay-sheet, say there are twenty or thirty on that sheet, and it comes to say $400 or 
$600. This cheque and this pay-sheet go to Preston. He endorses this over and 
hands it to, the steamship company. He is not handling and not paying any money. 
He just endorses that cheque and hands the pay-sheet and the money to the agent? 

A. That is the way I understand it. Here is a matter in which you have the 
two men to-day in Canada who do it, Scott and Preston are here, and: why examine me 
about a thing that I don’t absolutely know about? 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. I am asking you something about what you do know of. Have you found the 
_ fact that Canada took part in the South African war had anything to do with attracting 
emigrants to Canada? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Beneficial or otherwise? 

A. Beneficially. 


By Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. Did you know that Colonel Hughes was there? 
AY a did. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Have you ever seen one of these lists or cheques that you suppose were for- 
warded to Preston? 
A. I have not. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


Q. I understood you to say that there had been a change, that the department 
used to send the cheque to the steamship companies and they distributed uae money ¢ 

A. No, I did not say that. 

Q. I understood that under the new regulations, Preston paid the money to the 
_ agents individually ? 

A. That is right. 

Q. Has that always been the case? 

A. No, under the old arrangements the cheque was sent to Preston in a lump 
cheque, and he sent three cheques, one to the Canadian Pacific line, one to the Oo- 
minion line, and one to the Allan line, and these lines paid their various local agents. 

Q. How is it done now? 

A. The cheque is sent to Preston, and he pays the local agents himself. 

Q. Individually ? 

A. Yes, he pays them individually instead of through the steamship companies. 


By M ZA Crawford: 


Q. You don’t, of your own knowledge, understand it? 
A. No, I never said so. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Now, Mr. Jury, I would like you to explain to us the system of bonusing ahd 
the system of emigration work that we have on the continent as distinguished from 
the British Isles, previous to 1899. I presume that we carried on emigration there 
somewhat in the same way in which we carry it on the British Isles now, paying 
bonuses to booking agents? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. And that is the way we did it? 
A. Yes, sir: 
Q. And through whom where these bonuses paid? 
A. They were paid by the Liverpool office. 
Q. That is, your office? 
A. Yes, a cheque was sent by the High Commissioner to our office with instructions 


who were entitled to the bonus and how much they were entitled to, and we sent them 


the cheques. 

Q. You distributed these cheques to the steamship company who afterwards set- 
tled with their own agents? 

A. Yes, it was done by my colleague, Mr. G. H. Mitchell, now agent in Birming- 
ham. 

Q. It was the system in other words which exists in the British Isles to-day- 

Ae ies: 


3y Hon. Mr. Fisher: 
. You were speaking now of the method of payment, not of the conditions? 
Everything except the amount; that was different for British emigrants. 
The decision as to what was to be paid rested with the department here? 
Yes. 
That is with regard to the British agents? 
Yes. 
. It was not decided by you or by anybody in England? 
. No, we had nothing to do with it. 


POPOPOLO 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. It was Mr. Mitchell who made the distribution ? 

AG Niest 
Q. How did you first become aware of a change by which the control of emigra- 
tion passed into the hands of the North Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. Well, I cannot answer that definitely as to how eI first became aware of it 
being done, but the first I heard of the formation of the syndicate was from Mr. 
Preston himself when he came down to Liverpool. Mr. Mitchell being an expert in 
continental emigration, he discussed the matter with Mitchell in my presence as to 
the desirability of forming a syndicate for that purpose. 

Q. At that time, Mr. Jury, what were we paying in bonuses to the continent ? 

A. I cannot just say what we were paying at that time. It had been changed 
about several times. Sometimes it was a pound, sometimes ten shillings. But J think 
most of the time it was a pound. It was changed two or three times, I think. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


What date was that? 

1897, 1898, 1899. 

Three years? 

During the time I was there before Preston came over. 

. 1 am asking you when you had that conversation with Preston ? 


Lberere 


emived | in England, when he had a conversation with Mitchell in my presence. I did 
not have much to say about it, because Mr. Mitchell was an expert, and I let him talk 
it over. Then, of course, I put a word in now and again on general principles. 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. Our first agreement with the North Atlantic Trading Company was in the 
autumn of 1899. Would you remember about what time that conversation took place 
that you refer to? 


. That was in 1899, shortly after Mr. Preston, a few months after Mr. Preston — 
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A. It was in the summer, I cannot tell you the date—spring or summer. 

Q. What was it that Preston suggested as regards the change in the system of 
emigration on the continent? 

A. That a syndicate be formed to handle emigration, instead of handling it by the 
various local booking agents. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. He did not suggest that to you? 
A. No, he discussed the desirability of doing it with Mr. Mitchell in my pres- 
ence. 


By Mr. Monk: \ 


Q. What kind of a syndicate did he suggest? 

A. He did not say what kind, just said syndicate. He could only mean a syndi- 
eate of booking agents. We would not expect he would form any other to handle 
steamship business but booking agents. 

Q. Did you yourself have any dealings then or afterwards with the North Atlantic 
Trading Company, and what kind of dealings had you, if you had any? 

A. I had no direct dealings, only that as I was associated in the office with Mr. 
Mitchell at that time—Mr. Mitchell was in charge of the office work and I was in 
charge of the outside work—we had mutual consultations, and immediately after the 
first syndicate was formed we had a letter from the Trading Company that we thought 
was a very impertinent letter, instructing us as government agents to send all our 
continental inquiries to them. A copy of that letter you will find on the files from 
Lord Strathcona’s office. 

Q. That is before the Public Accounts Committee? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you,remember about what date it was? 

A. It was sometime in 1899, I think. 

Q. Who was the letter signed by? 

A. I cannot say—I think by the secretary—just signed, ‘ North Atlantic Trading 
Company.’ 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. With a rubber stamp? 

A. I cannot say as to that. I know we both kind of resented being directed by 
the North Atlantic Trading Company to do anything, and we wrote back and told them. 
Mitchell consulted me, and I said, ‘write back that we don’t take instructions from 
them, but from Lord Strathcona,’ and we did so. 


By Mr. Finlay: 


Q. There has been a general impression around the country in respect to yourself 
and Mr. Preston that there has been something dishonest in handling this money that 
goes from the government to thé steamship agents? 

A. I do not think it would be possible. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. You don’t know? 

A. I do not think it would be possible, any more than in any other department of 
the government where the government pay*money and demand a receipt. I suppose if 
there was anything of that kind you would get it from the Auditor General’s Depart- 
ment. I think that would be a very difficult thing to do, to pay money out without 
getting a receipt for it. 
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Q. Did you afterwards have occasion to hear about that company in your official 
capacity ? 

A. Semi-officially I did, because my business took me so much in contact with 
the steamship companies, and of course it soon became a matter of talk among the 
steamship companies, this contract, because their agents on the continent, their local 
steamship agents on the continent, had been spending money in advertising Canada for 
years for the bonus, and they felt they were being deprived of the results of their 
advertisements for years. They naturally wrote or came to the office in Liverpool, 
and they did not have such a friendly attitude as I have in talking to you about the 
matter. 

Q. Did the North Atlantic Trading Company have anybody in Liverpool attend- 
ing to their interests ? 

A. Not to my knowledge, only at our office—that is, Mr. Salinger, the interpreter 
in our office at Liverpool. He used to go to the boarding houses and get names, and 
also go to the steamships and get names of the relations and friends of those who were 
leaving for Canada or the United States. 

Q. Who is Mr. Salinger ? 

A. He is interpreter in the Liverpool office. 

Q. In the employ of the government? 

A. In the employ of the Canadian government. 

Q. What was his salary? 

A. It is seven pounds, fourteen shillings and one penny per month it comes to. 
It is not very extravagant for a man who can speak six or seven languages and who 
is a B.A. 

Q. Is he called on to act as interpreter for those emigrants who come from 
European countries? 

A. Yes, all the foreign emigrants that pass through that want information come 
to our office. He is very useful in being able to give them information and knowing 
what literature to give them if they require literature, or any advice about land regula- 
tions, or what they can take to Canada, and things of that kind. _ 

Q. But you have to examine these emigrants that speak a foreign language? 

A. I do not examine them, I only examine British emigrants. 

Q. How did you come to know he was employed by the Trading Company? 

A. Because he told me. 

Q. He told you? 

A. Yes, and because every time he sends lists to Preston he accompanies them 
with a covering note, and I sign the covering note for him. 

Q. What for? 

A. Simply saying, ‘I herewith send list of names of relations of passengers who 
have left by certain ships at cetain dates.’ I sign that, because he don’t sign them at 
all. ; P 

Q. Their relations in European countries from which they came? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crockett: 


. They are sent to Preston for the Trading Company? 
Yes. 

. Was he paid by Preston? 

‘Yes. 


bobo 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Paid by Preston ? 
. Yes. 


Po 
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By Mr. Barr: 


Q. Is Salinger paid by any person else? You say this pound comes from the 
British government or from the Canadian government? 

A. Which pound? 

Q. Which is he paid by? 

A. He is paid the seven pounds fourteen shail and one penny per month by 
the Canadian government for being interpreter. 

Q. Is he paid for anything else? 

A. Yes, Preston pays him a certain amount. 

Q. Where does Preston get his money? 

A. You will have to ask Preston. He said he got it from the Trading Company. 

Q. What I want to know is, you say he is paid so much a month by the Canadian 
government ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By whom else is he paid? 

A. As I say, occasionally Preston sends him down five or ten pounds on behalf of 
the Trading Company, and on one occasion when Salinger was dunning him for 
money—because they don’t pay very regularly—he sent Salinger down his private 
cheque. 

Q. Was that a present to him? 

A. No, it was understood that he would be paid so much for collecting these 
names. 

Q. Then he is paid by two parties, he is doubly paid. You threw out the idea that 
he was paid so much money ? 

A. Yes, by the Canadian government. He does extra work, but this is very 
largely in his overtime. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Does he do enough work to earn seven pounds from the Canadian government? 
A. I should say as well as any man in the service, considering his pay and ability. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. Are there any others paid by more than one party ? 
A. Not that I know of. 

Q. You know this man is? 

iA... Yes: 

Q. You don’t know how much he is paid? 

A. No, not any regular amount. There was a kind of agreement that he should 
get a certain amount. They have never lived up to that. Every now and then he 
writes to Preston and says it is time the company sends him some more money. 

Q. There was an understanding that he was really hired by the company ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Any dispute now that he was not paid? 

A. No, only they do not pay him any regular amount, at any regular time. 

Q. He was engaged by them? 

A. He would often say to me ‘It is a long time since I got any money from the 
company.’ I would at once tell him to dun Preston. 

Q. You understand he had a settled sum? 

A. No. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. As a matter of fact, as I understood you, was I right that you explained there 
was an agreement? 
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A. Yes, that he would have ten pounds a quarter or five pounds—I forget. They 
had a kind of word-of-mouth agreement that he would gag a certain amount. 


® By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. You stated that when this Trading Company was being formed, or subsequent 
to it perhaps I had better say, the steamship agents on the continent who had for years 
been advertising Canada on the continent naturally felt disappointed by it? 

A. Yes, most decidedly. 

Q. And we are to understand that these steamship companies had for years been 
advertising Canada on the continent? 

A. Yes, most decidedly. i 

Q. And were not arrested 2 

A. No. 

Q. We understood that they would arrest anybody that advertised Canada? 

A. Don’t you believe it. 


By Mr. Ratz: 


Q. When you were speaking about this payment made by Preston to Salinger, do 
you know of your own accord that this was actually paid? 

A. Yes, I know of my own knowledge, because I saw the money, and on the 
occasion that Preston paid him with his private cheque I got the cheque cashed, and 
if Preston has his cheques with him you will find a cheque for I think five pounds 
endorsed by Messrs. Allan Bros., for I got them to cash it for Salinger, for neither 
him nor I had a bank account. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Why havn’t you a bank account ? 
A. Because I don’t get salary enough. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Why didn’t Mr. Salinger send his account to the Trading Company, instead ~ 
of Mr. Preston ? 

A. Because he didn’t know their address and never had any communication with 
them. All his communication was with Preston. He knows nothing about the com- 
pany except through Preston. 

Q. The agreement having been made that he was to get a certain sum—did he 
make the agreement with Preston? 

A. With Preston. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 4a 


Q. He was acting on behalf of the Trading Company ? 
A. So he says, yes. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. Touching the question of the steamship lines, it has been said before this 
committee by a previous witness that the companies had entered into an agreement 
by which the traffic from the continent of Europe was parcelled out so much to each 
eompany ? 

A. I know there was an arrangement of that kind? 

Q. Is it effective now? 

_A. Yes, it is still in existence. 

Q. Under this arrangement, each one of the companies is only allowed a certain 
percentage of that carrying trade? 

A. I believe so. 
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Q. No matter what you may do, you can only have so many emigrants carried 
by the companies coming to Canada? 

A. No, but each party can only get their particular percentage of the profits from 
those who do come. There is no limit to the number who may come. 


By Mr. Crockett: 


Q. Is Mr. Salinger an Englishman ? 

A. No, he is a Russian Jew. 

Q. Did he ever live in Canada? 

AS Yes: 

Q. Where? 

A. In the city of Toronto. 

Q. What is his business ? 

A. He was a clothing manufacturer and teacher in Hebrew. He is a teacher as 
well as a clothing manufacturer. He used to run a sewing machine and in his over- 
time he taught Hebrew. 

Q. How long did he live in Toronto? 

A. For some few years, but he was out of the country for a while. 

Q. But he was out of the country before his appointment to this position, or was 
he removed from Toronto to London ? 

A. No, he went from Toronto to Chicago, and, I think, from Chicago to Indian- 
apolis. He was always anxious to go over to England. I knew him well in Toronto, 
‘fand knew that he would be a first rate man for the position, and when there was a 
‘vacancy 1 recommended him for the position of interpreter. 

Q. It was on your recommendation he was appointed ? 

A. Yes, he has been a personal friend of mine for many years. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. That arrangement you were speaking of applies to all the steamship companies 
dealing with emigrants coming from Europe no matter what country they are com- 
fing from or going to? 

A. I could not answer that question for this reason, that it is a very complicated 
arrangement, and I am satisfied I could never explain it to make myself understood 
by this committee. I do not know it well enough to do so, if you did know it, it is a 
very complicated arrangement. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. It is not in your department? 

A. No. It does not matter how many continental passengers the Allan line car- 
ried, they would only get paid for a certain amount. They are only allowed a certain 
percentage of the continental trade. 


By Mr. Wright (Muskoka): 


Q. It applies anyway to the United States as well as Canala? 
A. I could not say as to that. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. You made the statement that when Mr. Salinger made a complaint that he was 
not getting his tips or whatever you might call it from the North Atlantic Trading 
- |Company, you told him to dunn Mr. Preston? 

A. Of course. 
Q. Why did you tell him to dunn Mr. Preston ? 
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A. Because Mr. Preston engaged him to do the work and promised him so much 
money and they hadn’t sent it. 

Q. What do you mean by ‘ dunning’? 

A. Well, to write for his money. He had earned his money and hadn’t got it, and 
I said to him the same as I do always to the man who has earned his money and does 
not get his wages, ‘ go after him.’ 

Q. But why did you tell him to go to Mr. Preston? 

A. Because it was Mr. Preston who engaged him, and Mr. Preston was the only 
man he knew to dunn, he did not know where they lived or who they were. 

Q. It was rather a peculiar statement to make, ‘dunn Preston?’ 


A. I may not have used the word ‘dunn.’ I told him anyway to write to Mr. 


(Preston for the money; I do not say that I used the word ‘dunn’ to him, but told him 
to go after Mr. Preston for his money. 
Q. You understood Mr. Preston was doing it for the accommodation of the North 
Atlantic Trading Company? 
Of course that was the inference. 
The inference was there? 
It was no inference in my mind. 
What was the inference in your mind? 
That he was doing it for himself. 
That was your opinion? 
Of course. 
That is just exactly what we want to find out. 
That is my opinion of course, if you wanted my opinion. 


ee 


POPOPOoPO 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I suppose you are well acquainted with the members of this North Atlantic 
Trading Company syndicate? 

A. That I am? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, they would not let me in. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox): 


. You applied, did you not? 
. L applied, yes, but they would not let me in. 


a2) 


_ By Mr. Monk: 
. Who would not let you in? 
. Mr. Preston. 
Did you want to go into the syndicate yourself? 
. | wrote asking to get in, yes. 
. Do you mean to say that you have been dealing with this syndicate for over 


OPoroe 


five years and paid them hundreds of thousands of dollars and yet you did not know 


who the members of the syndicate are? 
. No, sir, and I do not know anyone who does. 
. Did you ever inquire? 
I have, yes. 
You could not find out? 
I could not. 
. And you are unable to tell this committee at the present moment who con- 
Seirtes that syndicate ? 
A. Iam quite unable, I wish I could. All I could find out was that the only name 
that was known on the continent by the Hamburg American steamship line, which is 
the largest steamship line perhaps in the world, and have the greatest ramifications in 


OroPep 


Europe of any steamship company, speaking of the North Atlantic Trading Company, — 
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j 
the only one behind this honoured name is Harry Cohan, a local steamship agent. 


That was all they could find out, with all their ramifications in Europe. 
Q. Have you yourself been in Hamburg or travelled on the continent? 
A. No, sir, only in France. 

Q. Can you explain to this committee how it is that although we began dealing 
with this syndicate in the autumn of 1899 that it was only in June of last year, 1905, - 
a company bearing the name of the North Atlantic Trading Company was registered 

in the Island of Guernsey ? 

A. No, I cannot explain that. 

Q. You cannot explain that. 

A. No. 

Q. Have you heard the matter discussed on the other side? 

A. Oh, very often, of course it is talked about among, the steamship people in 
Liverpool ? 

Q. What was the talk, what was the impression in regard to this company? 

Question objected to by Mr. Carvett. 

The CuairmAN.—I do not think it is going to serve any good purpose following 
out this line of questioning; I do not think we will settle any question by anything 
Mr. Jury may say; I think we had better follow a line of questioning that will arrive 
at something more definite. 


r| 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Did you, and did those who are interested in finding. out of whom this 
_ syndicate was composed, endeavour to ascertain, and in the course of your researches 
_ did you endeavour to ascertain who constituted this syndicate, and were other en- 
deayours made to ascertain who constituted this syndicate? 
A. Yes, there were endeavours made. 
~~ Q. With what result? 
A. That no one could find out. 
Q. And up to the present moment those who are interested have not yet been able 
to find out who constitutes that syndicate? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you know this man Cohan who signed the contract with the government? 
A. No. 
Q. Do you know any one by the name of Gluck, manager of the company, who 
also signed the contract? 
A. No.> 
Q. Do you know Mr. Karlsberg, who is mentioned in the correspondence, and who 
_ made the deposit with the government on behalf of the syndicate? 
A. Yes, I have met him, but I would not know him if he was to walk in here. 
Q. You would not know him? 
A. No, he called on me, or I met him in the Allan office, I know I met him some- 
where. 
Q. What does he do? 
A. He is a large steamship broker or agent, I think, on the continent. 
Q. Do you know if the company has any agents on the continent in the countries 
eovered by the contract ? 

A. Yes, I know they have. 

Q. Are you acquainted with any of these gentlemen ? 

A. No. 

Q. How do you know that it has representatives then ? 

A. Well, I say I know—I do not absolutely know only from what I have seen in 
correspondence between the Allan agent in Norway and the Allan Company, in which 
their agent says that Mr. Almquist is the agent,of the North Atlantic Trading Company 
in Norway, and Mr. Preston gave that in his own evidence that Mr. Almquist is their 
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agent in Norway. Mr. Bennett, the Allan line agent in Norway, wrote making the © 
same statement. 

Q. Who is Mr. Almquist? 

A. He is the agent of the North Atlantic Trading Company in Norway. 

Q. Do you know what his occupation is? 

AS No; ido mor 

Q. What part of Norway is he in? 

A. I could not just say, but by looking up the documents I have with me I could 
tell you; I cannot just say from memory. 

@. Have you any documents in connection with this point? 

A. Yes, that is to say whether he is the agent, I have that, yes. 

Q. Is Mr. Bennett that you referred to an agent of the company? 

A. He was. e 

Q. What makes you say he was? 

A. Well, because he was the agent for two or three years, until early I think, in 
1905, he was the agent of the Allan line, a steamship booking agent and also the agent 
of the North Atlantic Trading Company. 

Q. Do you know what pay he got from the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. Yes, the first year he had 4s. per passenger that he ticketed for them, and the 
second year he had 2s., and then they cut it off altogether, simply paying his expenses, 
his advertising and his postage on the pamphlets he distributed for them. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. That is what Mr. Bennett told you? 

A. No, it is what Mr. Bennett wrote to the Allan Company in Liverpool, and I 
have the letter here. 

Q. You have the correspondence between the Allan Company and Bennett? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How did you get it? 

A. Mr. Ennis, the passenger manager of the Allan line, gave it to me. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. At that time did you know how much was being paid to the North Atlantic 
Trading Company for emigrants? 

A. I cannot tell that without looking it up in the Auditor General’s report, I can- 
not speak from memory, but I know it was a considerable sum. 

Q. And Mr. Bennett is Allan’s agent, do you know at what point? 

A. I ean soon tell you—Christiana. 

Q. Subsequent to the interviews between Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Preston at which 
you were present, did you have occasion to hear from Mr. Preston, or did you hear — 
from him making observation in regard to this company or syndicate? 

A. Well, he may have referred to it afterwards, I could not say, I would not 
swear that he did; but it is most likely he did, because at that time the matter was in 
the air, it was just being organized, and was often referred to, but I could only speak 
positively as to this one occasion. . 

Q. I see there is a reference made in the correspondence of a friendly, heart to : 
heart talk, he was to have with you at Liverpool? 
Yes, sir. % 

. Did that take place? 

Yes, sir. 

What was it about? 

Well, the first part of it was abuse of Mr. Just and Mr. Griffith. 
In connection with Mr. Just and Mr. Griffith? 

. Yes, that was the way the friendly conversation commenced. 

. What was the difficulty, ean you tell the committee? 


\ 
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A. Well, he said that Mr. Just and Mr. Griffith had intrigued against him, and 
that during his absence Mr. Just had gone through his private papers and sent cables 
to Canada against him. 


“ Q. Who is Mr. Just? 
2 A. He was the chief clerk in Mr. Preston’s office at one time. He is now under 
: suspension. 


Q. And that was what the conversation was about? 

A. Yes, up till a certain point. Then he commenced to tell me that Mr. Griffith 
had abused him behind his back to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and when he spoke of that I 
had to contradict him and told him that Mr. Griffith had not. He said he had, and I 
said he had not, and he said he had, and I told him ultimately that it was not Mr. 
Griffith that had done it, but that I had done it. Of course that settled the argument. 

Q. Have you any objection to telling the committee what was the cause of the 

_ difficulties that arose between yourself and the office in London, or Mr. Preston, which- 
ever it was? 

A. If the committee wishes to hear it I have no objections to do so, if the com- 
mittee will hear it and the Chairman will let me. 

Q. The committee would like to hear it? 

A. The first cause of my having words, or at least we did not have words, but the 
first cause of trouble with Mr. Preston was over some information “that he wanted 
from our office. I might say, as some of the Ontario members are aware, I have been 
associated in politics in this country with Mr. Preston for nearly twenty years. Mr. 
Preston was appointed to a certain position in London by the Canadian government, 
and when he came there he found Mr. Colmer in the High Commissioner’s office, as 
secretary of the High Commissioner, and having charge of the duties that Mr. Preston 
was appointed to fulfil. Mr. Colmer, being a man who likes. power and authority, he 
was very jealous of giving up this power to Mr. Preston. On account of our long 
acquaintance in politics I gave Mr. Preston some information that I thought would 
help him to get the position that he was appointed to, and which I thought he was 
entitled to. I gave him that information by word of mouth, and he has referred 
already in his evidence to the matter of the information referred to. But after giving 
him that information, both Mr. Mitchell and myself gave him the information 

Q. In regard to what? 

A. In regard to the pamphlets. If you will remember, in the evidence, Mr. 
Freston said there was a large amount of literature in the hands of the continental 
immigration officers that had not been distributed. We knew that in the Liverpool 
office, and I told Mr. Preston that, and of course he used that as a lever to get the 
position to which, as I say, he was appointed, and which I thought he was entitled to. 
But after we had given Mr. Preston that information by word of mouth he went back 
to London and wrote a letter marked ‘ private,’ asking Mr. Mitchell to give him this 
information in writing. Well, now, the difficulty was here, Mr. Mitchell is an English- 
man, he has no influence in this country, he has been in the Canadian government’s 
service for a very long time, and is perhaps the best posted Englishman on Canada in 
England. But he was between two fires, he did not know whether Mr. Preston would 
win or whether Mr. Colmer would win out. He brought me this letter and said ‘ Here 
is a letter I have got from Mr. Preston marked private, in which he wants in writing 
that information that we gave him in conversation the other day.’ 

Q. What information? 

A. The information as regards this literature. He said, ‘if I give him that 
information, Mr. Colmer will know that he could only get that information from me, 

: and the letter being marked “ private,” I could not say that Mr. Preston asked me for 
it, so that will have put me in the position that Mr. Colmer will think that I am giv- 
ing this information voluntarily to Mr. Preston to be used against him, that I am 
doing it on my own account.’ So Mr. Mitchell says, ‘What had I better do about it.’ 
I said, ‘ Write back to Mr. Preston and tell him you will not give that information 
on a letter marked “ private,” but if he will write officially for the information you will 
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give it to him.’ On my suggestion, Mr. Mitchell wrote that letter, and Mr. Preston 
replied that it was all right that he did not intend to mark the letter private, that. it 
was all a mistake to mark it that way, and that he now wrote for the informatién 
officially and to send the information on.’ That went on all right until some weeks after- 
wards, I was on the landing stage at Liverpool, and I met Mr. Preston who was with 
some members of his family. He called me on one side, and said he wanted a few 
words with me. He went a little distance away where no one could hear and he said 
to me: ‘ What do you think Mitchell did with me.’ I said, ‘I do not know,’ and he 
said, ‘When I wrote to Mitchell for the information that you were giving me by word 
of mouth he would not give it to me unless I wrote officially for it.’ I said to him, 
“You do not want to blame Mitchell for that, blame me, because it was I instructed 
him to say that,’ and I told him that he could not use us in that underhand way in his 
fight with Mr. Colmer, but that he would have to do the fighting himself. From that 
time on it has been war. We could not live with him, that is all there is about it. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. When was that? 

A. I should think it would be somewhere in 1899. 
Q. There has been trouble ever since? 

A. There has been war ever since. 


By Mr, Monk: , 


Q. I just want to ask: Was that information given which, I understand, Mr. 
™itchell sent to England ? 

A. When he wrote for it officially, yes. 

Q. It had reference to literature? 

A. Stacks of literature. 

Q. Stacks of literature that were lying in continental offices to which reference 
has been made already ? 
A. That Mr. Mitchell had reason to believe was lying in the continental offices and 
not being properly used. 

Q. In all the continental offices? . 

A. No, not in all of them. There are thousands of offices on the continent, I 
believe. 

Q. To what extent had that literature accumulated ? 

A. This was nine years ago and I have never gone into the matter since, but 
we had good reason to believe there was a considerable amount of literature that was 
not properly used. 3 


By Mr. Hughes (P.E.1.): 


Q. Through Mr. Colmer’s neglect? 

A. Not exactly. It was owing more to the system than anything else. You see 
very often the steamship agents, and that is where the bonus comes in, if there was no 
incentive for the steamship agent to work he did not go to the expense and trouble of 
distributing this literature. The steamship companies, in sending out literature, would 
send two or three or five hundred pamphlets to all their agents, irrespective of whether 
they were energetic or not, and often those who were not energetic would take a bundle 
and throw it to one side or put it down into the cellar. We had good reason to believe 
that some of the literature sent to continental agents had gone this way, and we told 
Mr. Preston so. M 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. What literature? 
A. Canadian government literature. 
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Q. Printed for distribution ? é 

A. Printed for distribution. . 

Q. Literature that was handed to the steamship company? 

‘ A. We sent it directly from Liverpool to the agents at that time. We did that 
-_- with all the agents. 


a By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


. You say this was Canadian government literature? 

ses.) Sir. 

. Do you know anything about the printing of emigration literature in England? 
. Not directly. 


rPOrPO 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q: When was this? 
A. In 1897, 1898, 1899. 
By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 
Q. Do you know anything about the firm of Smart & Co.? 
A. No, I never heard of such a firm. Perhaps it is Street & Co. you mean? 
Q. Do you know anything of Street & Co., by reputation ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Do they do advertising on the continent? 
A. I see by the evidence they do. 
Q. In this conversation which occurred with you, in 1899, and Mr. Preston, was 


- Mr. Mitchell who proposed to form this syndicate? 
A. No, Mr. Preston suggested the idea. 
Q. Of forming a syndicate ? 
A. Simply discussed the matter with Mr. Mitchell and I, as to whether it would 
{ work well and so on. 
Q. Along the lines that were subsequently carried out? 
A, Yes: 
Q. And the returns from this were to be distributed among the members of the 
syndicate ? 
A. We did not get that far in the can It was simply as to the desirability 
‘of having it done, of having a syndicate instead of the local agents. 
Q. Do you know anything about the incorporation of this company? 
A. Nothing whatever. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cartboo): 


Q. You made the statement a short time ago that since this conversation with 
Mr. Preston there has been war ever since? 
; A. Yes. 
: Q. When did that conference take place? 
ae A. I think it was in 1899. 
Q. You also made the statement that yourself and others interested had used eyery 
effort tv ascertain who were in the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 
A. I did not say that. I said that efforts had been made. I said that I had tried 
___ to ascertain, not that I had made every effort. 
m Q. Efforts had been made? 
: 


A. Efforts had been made. 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. What efforts? 
A. Letters had been written to the steamship companies on the continent. 
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Q. You could not find out who were in the North Atlantic Trading Company? 
AS INO} Sin 


By Mr. Clarke: 


Q. Did you find Colmer or anybody in it? 

A. As far as I am concerned, I never wrote to inquire who was in the company. 
I simply asked some of the continental agents if they were receiving any money indi- 
rectly from the bonuses. Because the first arrangement, you see Mr. Ross, was that 
the North Atlantic Trading Company employed booking agents and paid them a few 
shillings on each passage they got, and I simply wrote to find out if that was being 
continued, and I had the information that it was not. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


. You did not find out who was in the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

I did not ask. 

. But you have not found out? 

. I have not found out. 

. You do not know? - 

5) Now i donot 

. Then, how do you reconcile that with the statement you made to me a short 
time ago that when Mr. Preston paid certain money to Mr. Salinger for the North 
Atlantic Trading Company he was paying it to Mr. Preston ? 

A. That when, what ? 

Q. That when he was paying it to the North Atlantic Trading Company he was 
paying it for Mr. Preston ? 

A. I said that was my opinion. You asked me for my opinion, and I said it was 
my opinion. 

Q. Then without ascertaining anything regarding the personnel of the North 
Atlatic Trading Company you are of the opinion that Mr. Preston is the North 
Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. He is connected with it, yes. 

-  Q> That is your opinion ? 

A. That is my opinion, yes. 

Q. You have no evidence to justify your opinion ? 

A. I think I have. 

Q. You could not ascertain anything that would enable you to justify that 
opinion 2 


Ororeore 


A. I think I have got some evidence. I think I have already given some evidence ~ 


that he had paid this man by his private cheque, after he engaged the man to do the 
work. 

Q. Well, here we have two statements from you, Mr. Jury, and one is that you and 
others endeavoured to ascertain who were in the North Atlantic Trading Company, and 
you did not succeed 2 

A. No, you have not that statement from me. I said the steamship companies 
had tried to find out. I wrote, as I told you, to find out whether the steamship agents 
on the continent were getting their part of the bonus. 

Q. And you could ont find out who were in the North Atlantic Trading Com- 
pany ? 

A. I could not, no. I have tried to find out in this way: that I asked people in 
Liverpool who had agents on the continent, who I thought might know. 

Q. And not having that information, you make the statement before this commit- 


tee that, in your opinion, the Inspector of Emigration Agencies, your superior officer, — 


as the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 
A. I venture to assert that in my opinion he is connected with it. 
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Q. Without any evidence to justify it? 
A. I say I have some evidence. I have given some already, and I have some more. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Mr. Jury, you stated that there was considerable literature had accumulated 


4 in some of the continental offices ? 

2 Ae ees. 

a Q. As a matter of fact it became notorious that a large amount of literature was 
— lying in these offices and was not being distributed ? 


On the continent it was not a very notorious fact, it was known to Mr. Mitchell. 

This was literature furnished by the government of Canada, was it? 

Yes. 

And placed in the hands of these booking agents for what purpose? 

To be distributed. 

To be distributed amongst the people? 

Yes. 

In order to induce emigrants to come to Canada? 

Yes. 

. You found this literature was not being distributed among the people? 

In some cases, yes. 

. Therefore it was considered advisable to make a change in the marner of 

“ meimbating the literature and in the manner of carrying on the emigration propaganda 
on the continent ? 

. It was what? 

It was considered advisable? 

Mr. Preston considered it advisable, yes. 

. You say he discussed it with you? 

Yes. 

And with Mr. Mitchell? 

Yes. ’ 

Did either you or Mr. Mitchell object to the change being made? 

Both of us to the change that he suggested. 

Did you object to a change of any kind being made? 

Mr. Mitchell had lots of suggestions, which he made, for improvement. 

He made some suggestions, but did you offer any objections? 

On general principles I opposed the scheme. 

But you admitted there ought to be some change made? 

Most decidedly. As a good radical I always believe in changes for the better. 

And Mr. Mitchell also believed that changes should be made? 

Yes. 

And Mr. Preston believed it? : 

‘Yes. 

Now, do you know, of your own knowledge, whether Lord Strathcona and the 

A officials of his office believed a change should be made? 

A. Yes, it is on record. 

: 
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Q. And consequently a change was made? 

A. Mr. Preston wrote a letter to Lord Strathcona about it. 

Q. And consequently a change was made? 

A. A change was made. 

Q. And that change was the formation and the placing of the business in the 
hands of the North Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. Yes. \ 

Q. And it is also a fact that the same bonus was paid by the government of Canada 
after the formation of the North Atlantic Trading Company as had been paid before? 
A. I believe so. 
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Q. Exactly ? 

A. Except on children, I think. 

Q. Well, possibly ? 

A. The same was paid on agriculturists and domestic servants, but I believe there 
is some difference in regard to children. 

Q. What was the difference? 

A. Well, I think they got full pay on children over twelve. I think before it used 
to be 16 or 18. 

Q. That is only a matter of detail? 

A. It is rather an expensive detail. 

Q. It may be, yes. But it is also a matter of fact ¢hat since the change was made 
the continental emigration to Canada has more than doubled, has it not? 

A. I believe so, yes. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


You spoke in one of your letters about two gold mines? 
Yes. , 

In connection with this matter? 

Yes. 

Would you have any objection to telling us what these two gold mines might 


OPOPO 


be? 


Pe 


Well, they were the Canadian Labour Bureau and the North Atlantic Trading 
Company, of course. 

Q. Your statement implied that Mr. Preston, in your opinion, was connected with 
both these companies? 

A. It is my opinion, yes. 

Q. Do you know of your own knowledge about this literature being stacked up on 
the continent ? 

A. No. 

Q. Only from hearsay ? 

A. Through Mr. Mitchell and correspondence. 

Q. I suppose these continental agents would be justified in keeping a lot of litera- 
ture on hand, would they not? 

A. Not in the way they did. But we have agents in England who do the same 
thing, and I will be bound to say the North Atlantic Trading Company’s agents do 
the same thing. 

Q. Do the same thing? 

A. Most decidedly. Where you have a lot of agents, there are always some who 
are not energetic and do not distribute your literature. 

Q. This change in the manner of procedure, to which reference has heen made 
here, in which there was a re-arrangement of the bonus, was it, or was it not, with the 
approval of Lord Strathcona? 

. Well, the correspondence is on record. 

. Was it your proposition ? 

. It was not my proposition. 

. Was it Mr. Mitchell’s proposition ? 

No. 

Was it Mr. Griffiths’ proposition ? 

No. 

Do you know slheines Lord Strathcona made any suggestion in the matter? 
I do not know. 

. Will you please tell us about these two gold mines. What did you mean by 
that in connection with the emigration 2 

A. I have already told you what I meant. I referred to the North Atlantic Trad- 
ing Company and to the Canadian Labour Bureau. 


. 
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Q. Picturesque descriptions? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Do I understand Mr. Salinger was the representative of the North Atlantic 
Trading Company ? 

A. No, he collected names for them. 

Q. In gathering this information did he go on board the ships? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did he not only take the names of the relatives of the foreigners who were 
coming to the United States or Canada, but also those who were on board? 

A. Not those who were on board, only the names of the relations in Europe. 

Q.'Have you any knowledge whether these people were all shipped at Liverpool? 

. All that Mr. Salinger collected, yes. 

. Where did these people generally come from? 

. All the countries of Europe. 

. They would come to Liverpool to take ship? 

Yes. 

. Have you any knowledge with reference to the tickets? Would their tickets 
read via Canada, through Canada, to the United States? 

A. Well, some of them might. 

@: Some of them might? 

(A Yes. 

Q. Do you know of some that did read that way ? 

A. I do not know of any special case, but I might say that lots of them would. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that the Allan Company would carry thousands of 
people for the western states, foreigners. 

Q. Have you any knowledge whether those emigrants whose tickets read through 
Canada, whether in their case the North Atlantic Trading Company received $5 a 
head on them? 

A. I have not any knowledge of that at all. 

Q. Would you tell me whether any of them had their destinations at the ports of 
entry to the United States, such as Sarnia, Niagara and Windsor. 

A. No, I could not say that, because I did not have anything to do with that. Mr. 
Salinger interviewed them. A lot of them were for the western states. 

Q. Did you ever talk with Mr. Preston in Liverpool with reference to Salinger’s 
work ? 

A. No, I do not know that. I do not remember. 

Q. Why was Mr. Just suspended ? 

A. I imagine because he cabled out to this country in regard to the printing 
account. He sent a cable to this country, I believe, at the time Mr. Preston was here 
in regard to the Arundel printing account. 

Q. I understand you were associated with Mr. Preston in polities in Canada? 

A. I was, yes. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


. Did you hug the machine with Preston? 
. I did not hug the machine, no. 


LOPObObD 
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By Mr. Armstrong: 


. How long have you been employed by the Canadian government in England? 
Nine years. 

. And during that time you have been located at Liverpool? 

I have been located at Liverpool, yes. 


bobo 
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By Mr. Blain: 


Q. I was just going to ask you the one question. You have already stated that 
one of the gold mines you referred to was the North Atlantic Trading Company, and 
that in your opinion Mr. Preston was connected with it? 
A. In my opinion, yes. \ 
Q. What about the other? Is Mr. Preston connected with the other gold mine? 
A. In my opinion he is. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. In that same connection, did Mr. Preston ever speak to you about being con-— 
nected with gold mines? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was his connection, please? 

A. He told me he had made a large sum of money out of gol mines. That was 
why it was I rang the gold mines back on him. I thought I knew what the gold mines 
were and I also knew there was no money made out of the gold mines he was con- 
nected with. When he said he had made so much money, I thought I knew what the 
gold mines were. 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. You have already said that Mr. Preston is connected with the North Atlantic 
Trading Company and the Canadian Labour Bureau. Will you give the simple facts 
that induced that opinion? Take first the North Atlantic Trading Company and state 
the facts? 

A. As I have already said Mr. Preston organized the thing. You cannot consider 
a question of this kind—as you know when a man is brought before a court, ordinarily, 
the first thing the judge and jury want to know is his past record, and I was very 
familiar with Mr. Preston’s 

Q. Will you confine yourself to stating the facts? 

A. You asked me to state it in my way. 

Q. State the bare facts? 

A. Well, in the first place, as I say, you cannot consider any question apart from 
the man who you know is engaged in organizing the thing. I have known Mr. Preston 
for many years and when he came to spring a scheme like that upon me, of course I was 
all alert. My suspicion was aroused at once, as soon as Preston wanted to organize 
a syndicate, and as I have said, just now, I object to a syndicate on general prin- ‘ 
ciples. When Mr. Preston was going to organize a syndicate, of course I smelt a ~ 
mouse at once, and the thing went on and I found Mr. Preston’s hand in every move in 
connection with this company and organizing it, in getting Mr. Salinger to do work, 
in having people write to us and having us send the names of our continental inquirers 
to him for the North Atlantic Trading Company, and in every way interesting him- 
self so much in behalf of this company. That, in connection with what Mr. Preston 
said to me, gave me a very strong suspicion that it was more than a friendly interest, 
or an official interest, that Mr. Preston had in the North Atlantic Trading Company. 
Then I have the documents here to prove that Mr. Preston himself went to the con- 
tinent of Europe and appointed the agents of the North Atlantic Company. Mr. 
Bennett, the Allan line agent in Christiania, writing to Mr. Ennis, the manager at 
Liverpool, says to him, ‘You will remember that’—I think in 1899—‘ Mr. Preston 
came to Norway and appointed agents for the North Atlantic Trading Company. As 
I say, when facts were crowding in upon me in this way I naturally concluded that he 
had more than an official and friendly interest in the North Atlantic Trading Com- 

any. 
Z co! The facts as I understand them are these: In the first place that Mr. Preston 
interested himself in regard to the appointments of the company ? 

Ao Nes. 
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Secondly, that he appointed this Mr. Salinger and paid him by private cheque? 
Yes. 

. And thirdly, that some agents were appointed ? 

. According to the information I have got, he appointed the agents. 

. These are the facts upon which you base your opinion ? 

No, there were a lot of other facts. 

. Well, let us have them? 

If I am going to give those, they are not what you would call facts in a court 
of justice, that would be giving an answer to Mr Monk’s question which the commit- 
tee have ruled I shall not do. . 


POPOP OPO 


By Mr. Monk: 


OF No: 

A. The chairman has ruled-— 

Q. You have a right to give all the grounds of your belief whatever they may be. 

A. Well, then if that is the case, every one to whom I spoke in Liverpool, all the 
steamship people whoever mentioned the matter to me, spoke about the North Atlantic 
Trading Company, always were under the impression that Mr. Preston was financially 
connected with them. And these people know, they have a pretty good idea, their 
ramifications are all over the continent, and they know their business. They are not 
fools, these people. Some people think they are pretty clever themselves and that 
every one else are fools, you know, but the large steamship companies and these steam- 
ship agents on the continent, are among the keenest men in the world to look after 
business, and when business and that bonus was taken from them they began to in- 
quire who was responsible, and why it was, and they began to find out all about it. And 
it being such a secret matter as to who owned the company, and they knowing that 
such large sums of money were being paid by the Canadian government to the North 
Atlantic Trading Company, they wrote to the people in Liverpool. As I say, they 
talked to the steamship men in Liverpool, and they thought there was something wrong 
about it, in fact, I have a letter here from one of the steamship men in Liverpool to 
his agent on the continent saying 


By Mr. Chisholm: 


Q. You are getting away from the question? 
A. You are asking me upon what I base my opinion. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. That is right. Have you finished, Mr. Jury? 
A. Well, if the committee wish me to read part of this letter—— 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Read the whole of it. 
A. Do not be alarmed. This is a letter from Mr. Ennis, the passenger manager of 


the Allan line, to Mr. Bennett, their agent in Christiania. 
Q. Is this an original letter? 
A. No, this is a copy. 
Q. Where did you get the copy? 


A. Mr. Ennis gave it to me. a: 
Objection raised by Mr. Monk, who expressed the opinion that the fullest latitude 


ought to be given to the witness in answering the question. 

Mr. CarveELL.—I submit that when a man comes here and says he has got a letter, 
I have the right to ask him whether it is the original or only a copy. The witness says 
he has not got the original. I am not going to object to his reading the cOpy. Let 


him read the copy and read the whole of it. 
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A. (Reads.) : 
19 JAMES STREET, LivERPOOL, February 9, 1905. 


Dear Mr. BENNETT,—Adverting to your letter to me of January 27, in reference 
to the North Atlantic Trading Company, I send you copies of correspondence which 
I have since had with Mr. Preston on this subject, together with copy of a letter which 
I have to-day posted to Mr. Lundberg, as he being on the spot I hope he will be able to 
obtain some information that might be useful to me in pursuing the matter further. 
I cannot see how these people in Germany can successfully look after the interests of 
Canada in Scandinavian territory, and I will be obliged to you also, if you will ferret 
out as much information as you can on this point. 

I would like particularly to know what emigration eee they are distribut- 
ing, how they distribute it, and also what advertisements they have appearing in the 
papers of the country and about the cost of same. I do not think it is right on Mr. 
Preston’s part to employ Germans to exploit Scandinavian business. There must cer- 
tainly be some wheels within wheels in this business. 


Yours truly, 
J. ENNIS. 
CO. Bennett, Esq., 
Store Strandgate 2B, 
Christiania. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Q. Have you Mr. Bennett’s reply? 

A. To them? 

Q. Or any one? i 

A. Yes, I have some of Bennett’s letters here. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Is there anything in these letters in reference to the questions asked you by 
Mr. Chisholm ? 

A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. To confirm you in your belief, any passages in these letters? JI would like 
them. Was there a reply from Bennett to that letter? 

A. This is Mr. Bennett’s letter in reply to the other one. (Reads): 


“AuLAN Line, StorE StRanpaGatTE, 2 B., 
¢ CHRISTIANIA, eer aae 20, 1905. 


‘North Atlantic Trading Company. 


‘My Dear Sm,—lI have duly received your esteemed letter of the 9th instant, 
inclosing copy of correspondence which you have had with Mr. Preston in reference 
to this company, and which I have read with interest. 

“All the propaganda work for Canada that this company has done in Norway has 
been through me. You will perhaps remember that in 1900, if I remember rightly, 
Mr. Preston came over to Sweden and Norway to appoint agents for the said company. 
Mr. N. D. Ennis was appointed for Sweden and I for Norway, and we were to receive 
a commission of 4s., to be divided between us, for each passenger of the agricultural 
class who emigrated from Norway and Sweden to Canada. I, for my part, have been 
receiving this commission until the end of 1903, when my conditions were altered to 
2s. for each passenger who was booked by the Allan line from Norway only. This year 
I am receiving no commission at all, although I made the company understand, when 
the agreement was originally made that I hoped that it would hold good for at least 
five years, as the harvest of what I intended doing would not be reaped until several 
years afterwards. In 1901 they advertised for about fifty pounds in 34 Norwegian 
papers, and since then for about thirty pounds a year. This they are also doing this 


ee 
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year, and they have also agreed to defray my outlays for postage in consequence of 
advertisements up to twenty-five pounds. I inclose a copy of the only pamphlet which 
I have got for distribution from the company, but in addition to this I have myself 
had printed, at my own expense, about thirty thousand circulars about Canada, which, 
together with other matter I have received from various sources, but mostly from your 
firm, have all been sent out. I may, however, mention that in the beginning of 1899 
Mr. Mitchell, of Liverpool, sent me 25,000 Manitoba pamphlets, which I have posted 


to all the principal firms in Norway, and for this the government paid the postage, 


which I believe amounted to eighty-six pounds. 

‘Besides the booklet referred to above, I also inclose a cutting of the advertise- 
ment which has been appearing for these years. 

‘ Advertising. 

‘T take this opportunity of inclosing herewith a copy of the Allan line “ Inter- 
preter,’ which I have issued in three thousand copies. A copy has been sent to every 
newspaper editor in my district, with a letter asking them to insert a notice to the 
effect that any of their readers who purpose emigrating, or who have friends who are 
thinking of going to Canada, may apply to me for a copy, which will be sent to them 
free of chargé. This I am hoping will result in my getting into correspondence with 
a great many passengers who would otherwise not see my advertisement, and I have 
on purpose, had the price “25 ore” printed on the title page in order that those who 
get it may understand that they are receiving a publication, that is sold, as a present. 
You will notice that my advertisement is on the last page, and with it I also inclose 
other printed matter about the Allan line and Canada. 

‘The copy of The Canadian Gazette, containing an article about Swedish Canada, 
which you sent me some time ago, has now been translated and will be ready from the 
printers in a few days. Copies will be distributed among your agencies in Sweden 
and Norway as desired. 

‘Times are still bad in Norway, and it seems, therefore, that the emigration from 
this country will be somewhat about the same this year as last. I am daily getting in 
numerous inquiries in answer to my advertisements. 

‘IT am, my dear sir, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
. § (Signed) CHARLES BENNETT. 
‘Joun Ennis, Esq., 
‘ Liverpool.’ 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 


Q. What is the date of that letter? 
A. Some time in January. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. February, you read? 
A. The former one was February, this was February 20, 1905, and he had — 
doing work up to that. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 


Q. The statement in that letter that Preston had appointed these two agents is the 
only ground that you find in that letter to believe that fact? 

A. How much ground do you want? That is all in that letter. 

Q. Are there any other reasons why you think Preston is connected with the Trad- 
ing Company ? 

A. Only general information, as I say. 

Q. So that when it is all boiled down, it is a suspicion ? 

A. If you call it a suspicion, yes. 

2—33 
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Q. Whether it is reasonable or not, you have no personal knowledge that he is 
connected with the company? 

A. I have always said I had no personal knowledge. I never pretended that I 
had. 

Q. If Preston says that he is not connected with the company, what will you say 
in a case of that kind, would you say on your oath that he is? 

(No answer.) 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. What would you say in that case? 
A. I should not believe him, of course. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish): 


Q. Would you undertake to swear that his statement is untrue? 

A. No, I would not undertake to swear. I am just giving my opinion that I 
would not believe him on oath. That is my opinion. 

Q. You say there are a number of agents doing work in Europ& for the com- 

pany ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many agents were there? 

A. I cannot say how many there were, a considerable number—steamship agents. 
Recently they appointed some of their own agents. Previously, nearly all the work 
was done through the booking agents. 

Q. Recently a number of agents have been doing business for the company in 
Europe? 

A. I know of one, that is all. Almquist is the only one I know of. 

Q. Personally ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was as a matter of fact a large number of agents doing business there? 

A. I said originally there were. As to now, I do not know, because in Mr. 
Preston’s evidence he said we have discontinued doing business through the booking 
agents, and the company have appointed agents of their own. The only « one I know i is 
Almquist. 

Q. Do you not know there were a large number of agents doing work for the 
company in different countries in Europe? 

. That is the steamship agents. 

. I don’t care—— 

= eS: 

You know that? 

. Well, I say I know one. 

A considerable amount of money was expended ? 
Yes. 

And considerable work was done? 

Yes. 

. Then as far as the existence of the company is concerned, you are satisfied of 
that, Sen from who constitute that company ? 

A. Yes. There is no doubt about there having been a company in existence, that 
is, some kind of organization, whether company or not, no one knows. 

Q. Do you know? 

A. You heard what this man says? Surely the work that this man says he is 
doing brings in emigrants as well as the Trading Company, but the Trading Company 
gets the bonus on the work this man does. 

Q. There are pretty stringent regulations in some countries in Europe against 
immigration propagandas? 

A. I know, but there are more ways of chocking a dog than by giving it butter. 
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You cannot find any one on the continent who knows how to evade the laws better than 
the steamship agents, who have been in the business all their lives. 

Q. That is your opinion? 

A. You ought to know that, any common sense man ought to know that. 

Q. Whether I am a common sense man or not, you have had the opportunity of 
knowing—you do know as a matter of fact that there are strict regulations against 
propaganda in Europe? 

' A. Yes, and I know in spite of that there are hundreds of thousands coming from 
Europe every year, so that the agents get inside the regulations and laws and police 
surveillance ¢ 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. A large portion of these emigrants would come here if the Trading Company 
were not there? 

A. It is not a matter of belief, I am sure they would. 

Q. When Mr. Preston organized the Trading Company he dismissed the booking 
agents ? 

A. The government simply discontinued paying bonuses to them. They were not 
dismissed. ‘They are the agents of the steamship company, and he has no oes over 
them. 

Q. And the bonsues were paid to the Trading Company ? 

A. Yes. The commissions to the booking agents were reduced from 4s. to Q2s., 
and now they get nothing. 

Q. With respect to the booking agents not receiving money, I understand that 
Leopold is a booking agent who received money a long time after the other booking 
agents had ceased to receive money from this government ? 

A. That is not a fact. 

Q. You don’t know of that? 

A. I know it is not so, because I know that lots of agents receive a bonus now 
and Leopold does not. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


. Where is your headquarters on the other side? 
. Liverpool. 
. You are not located in London? 
No. 
. None of your business has to do with any work done in London ? 
Well, yes, a good deal of my business is done in London. 
. You report to London? 
Yes. 
. Well, now, you say that the steamship agents in Liverpool are of the opinion 
that Een is connected with the Trading Company ? 

A. I say the steamship people, including the agents or companies that I have 
spoken to. 

Q. Have you heard that from any other source? 

A. Well, no, that is the principal source. They are about the only people to be 
interested in the matter, to talk about it. 

Q. You did not hear it from any other source? 

A. No, the only people to talk about steamship business are steamship people. 

Q. Did you ever see any document under Preston’s hand, or anywhere else, to 
indicate that he was connected with the company ? 

A. No, I never did, only his letters to Salinger and his cheque to Salinger. 

Q. Which you have explained to the committee? 

A. He explained it. 
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Q. Did you ever see any document in writing of any kind under Preston’s hand 
that would indicate that? 

A. He would take good care of that. 

Q. Never mind that. That is very smart, I suppose. It was well understood that 
you and Preston are not friends? : 

A. That is generally understood, I think. 

Q. I am not here to defend Preston. I am here to find out from this man—you 
told me you had never seen any documents under Preston’s hand that would indicate 
that he was connected with the company ? 

. [ say that, yes. 

. You say that? 

Yes. 

You are bad friends with Preston? 

Yes. 

. There is no doubt about that? 

. No doubt. 

Quite clear on that? 

Yes. 

. L suppose if you could give Preston a crack, you would do it? 
I would, yes. 

. And if you could persuade the people of Canada, that Preston was connected 
with a Trading Company, you would do so. 

A. I do not think it is necessary for me to persuade them. I think they are 
already convinced. 

Q. I need not tell you that we are here to judge both you and Preston. I do not 
think ‘it is any of your business what we think. (Some hon. members, ‘ Order.’) I 
do not propose to have a paid official of this country come here, and when he is asked 
a proper question be impertinent. You admit frankly that if you could create an 
impression in Canada that Preston was connected with this company, you would 
do so? 

A. If I honestly thought he was connected with it. 

Q. You have nothing in writing that would indicate he was connected with it? 

A. I have said other than the cheque and his letter and his negotiating with 
Salinger. 

Q. Now, Mr. Jury, you have an opinion, you frankly say, that Preston is con- 
nected with this company ? 

Aj Yes. 

Q. There is nothing in writing to show that. You have read certain letters that 
passed between two steamship agents on the subject? 

A. A steamship manager and a steamship agent. 

Q@. And you base your suspicion upon these letters ? 

A. Not wholly upon these letters; upon general circumstances. 

Q. And from hearsay ? 

A. From hearsay, yes. 

Q. You know nothing of your own knowledge from which you could make any 
sworn statement to that effect ? 

A. Nothing other that what I have already given. 

Q. The words contained in the letters? 

A. And other documents. 

Q. All I want to get at is, to get all the information you have. That is what we 
want to get. You have nothing i in writing? You have heard certain stories, and you 
produce two letters, two copies of letters here? 

A ics! 

Q. You have nothing else except hearsay and these letters? 

A. Oh, yes, I have other letters. 
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Q. You have other letters? 

A. I have other letters. 

Q. Have you got any letters from Preston? 

Ae No. 

Q. Or anybody who is in a position to state as a fact in regard to that matter that 
Preston is connected with the company ? 

A. I have not, I have never pretended to have. 

Q. Then, you are bad friends with Preston; you want to injure him by telling 
this House what you hear floating around the steamship offices. 


Some Hon. Members.—Order. 5 
WItTNEss.—What does it matter? | 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Would you convict Preston, being bad friends with him, on other than absolute 
facts? 

A. No. 

Q. The last questioner sought to get you to say you had no documents in your 
possession. You had seen letters from Preston concerning payments about this 
Trading Company ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have stated that you have signed letters written by this interpreter in 
Liverpool to Preston, asking this Trading Company to send—you have seen cheques 
from Preston to him? 

A, “res: 

Q. For the Trading Company ? 

A. I got the cheques cashed. 

Q. What other letters have you connecting Preston with this company? 

A. I have no letters connecting him with that. I have some other letters with 
regard to the company and the work that this company and other steamship agents are 
doing on the continent, but Preston’s evidence was that the Trading Company is doing 
all the work and getting all the emigrants. I have letters, I have not only the letters, 
but actual lists of people that these steamship agents, booking agents have sent out 
to this country. Here is a little list (producing document) showing the number of 
people these agents booked themselves. 

_ Q. We will take those in a moment, but before that Mr. Preston had a conversa- 
tion with you about a gold mine—I want to educate my friend Macdonald, to give him 
the full details in connection with the conversation concerning this gold mine between 
you and Preston? 

A. I cannot give you the full details, all I can say is Mr. Preston told me he was 
making a lot of money. 

Q. Would you read those six papers? 

A. You do not expect me to read all these, do you? 

Q. No, no, not all those letters, we will have them put in as exhibits. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then read anything that bears upon the case? 

A. All these letters are simply letters from the steamship agents that could be 
read showing the amount of work they have done, actually giving the names of the 
passengers they had booked, where they have gone to, the ships they sailed on, and the 
ports they sailed to, showing the work that they have done. 

Q. And the North Atlantic Trading Company got paid a bonus on those 
emigrants ? 

A. I do not know as to that. 

Q. I think these letters should go in as exhibits. 


Objection by Mr. Carvell. 
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Q. I understood you to say, Mr. Jury, that those papers are letters from emigration 
agents on the continent? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Showing that certain lists which are connected with those letters are lists of 
people to whom they have sold tickets coming to Canada? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That indicates that those agents have been doing this work for immigration 
purposes, and that these people have been sent through their means to Canada? 

(AG Yes: 

Q. Who are these agents, I do not mean their names, but in a general way? 

A. They are steamship agents in the different parts of the continent of Europe. 

Q. They are working for the steamship companies? 

A. They are working for the steamship companies, working for the Allan line, 
most of them. 

Q. Most of them work for the Allan line? 

A. Yes, most of them who have sent lists. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of their arrangements with the ie line or their 
contracts ? 

A. Yes, they get the ordinary commission that steamship agents get, they get a 
commission on the ocean ticket, and they also get a commission on the railway fare 
on every passenger they book. 

Q. You know this of your own knowledge? 

An Yes. 

Q. Have you any knowledge that this is the only work they do? 

A. Most of them do other work, they sell railway tickets, change money, and all 
that kind of thing. 

Q. Have you any knowledge that they do not work for the North Atlantic Trading 
Company also? 

A. I have knowledge that some of them have done so. 

Q. You do not know that, however ? 

A. Only from Mr. Preston’s evidence, but he says they have. 

Q. Excuse me, I do not wish to interrupt you, we have his evidence here, and I do 
not think it is necessary for you to quote Mr. Preston’s evidence; do you know your- 
self ? 

A. No, I do not, as a matter of fact. 

Q. I do not want to interrupt or disconcert you, only I wish it to be understood 
that it is unnecessary for one witness to quote another witness. 


Mr. Monx.—The witness’s knowledge comes from Mr. Preston’s evidence. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. You spoke about the information that you had received, or the impression that 
was conveyed to you in regard to the North Atlantic Trading Company by certain 
steamship agents and companies, as I understand it, in Liverpool? 

A. People who work with the steamship companies. 

Q. The people who work for the steamship companies. Before this arrangement 
with the North Atlantic Trading Company was made, were not these people working 
for the Dominion government, and getting paid for the work they did, and for the 
people they sent out to this country? 

A. They were getting the bonus, of course. 

Q. They were getting the bonus, and since the North Atlantic Trading Company 
has been at work they do not get it? 

A. No. 

Q. The North Atlantic Trading Company has been substituted ae these aiiple! 

A. In regard to the bonus, yes. 
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Q. These people, including Mr. Bennett whose letter you read a little while ago, 
are rey oa working for the North Atlantic Trading Company? 
5 No: 
: ag at the time he wrote that letter he was not? 
. No. 

Q. He had been working for them before, and for some reason or other, I do not 
Ben: perhaps you do not know, or perhaps you do know, he ceased to work for 
them 

A. No—well they appointed Mr. Almquist you see. 

Q. The North Atlantic Trading Company dispensed with his services and em- 
ployed another man? 

A. They are still employing him and paying his advertising and expenses, but 
they do not give him any share of the bonus. 

Q. You base your opinion that Mr. Preston is connected with the North Atlantic 
Trading Company largely on the statement made by Mr. Bennett? 

_ A. And on all other things, on everything combined, putting everything together. 

Q. On the general impression ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But you quoted that letter as one of the chief factors, I think? 

A. Not the chief, but one of the reasons. 

Q. Can you give me another reason which is more important than that one at 
present? . 

. Also the fact that he pays their bill with his private cheque? 

. We have had that, have you any other reason? 

. I cannot give you any other than those I have already given you. 

. You refer in that respect to what he paid to Mr. Salinger? 

Yes. 

. That is the bill you speak of? 

Wes. 

. That you referred to as proof that Mr. Preston was connected with the com- 
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. And that he engaged him to do the work, and also that as far as we know, we 
do not know any one else in England connected with the North Atlantic Trading Com- 
pany but Mr. Preston. All communications we have had from that company we have 
never had any other man signing communications from them but Mr. Preston. Any 
communication we have had from them or to them is signed ‘ North Atlantic Trading 
Company.’ 

Q. What communications do you have with them? 

A. We have to send all our continental letters to him for the North Atlantic 
Trading Company. 

Q. But do you not send that to Mr. Preston as the government agent in England? 

A. Most decidedly, but previously to that 

Q. Excuse me, I want to understand exactly what you mean. Do you send them 
to him as agent of the North Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. No, as Commissioner of Emigration, under his instruction, most decidedly. 

Q. Now, I understand the theory that the communications you have had with 
Mr. Preston in regard to the North Atlantic Trading Company, you have had with 
Mr. Preston as our emigrant commissioner in England—when you were writing to 
him about the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. Officially, yes. That is official relations, yes. 

Q. And that is the extent of the communications you have,had with Mr. Preston 
in regard to the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Hughes: 


Q. Previously did you send those letters to him? 
A. Previously we dealt with letters regarding the continental emigration ourselves. 
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Q. The work in connection with the continental emigration has been removed 
from your office in Liverpool to Mr. Preston’s office in London ? 

A. In connection with the North Atlantic Trading Company. We send the 
letters to Mr. Preston, there is no secret about it, for the North Atlantic Trading Com- 
pany, whereas previously we used to answer letters ourselves. 

Q. Would you say what class of letters? 

A. There are lots of foreigners, people who live on the continent, who see our 
advertisements, and they write to us to inquire about Canada, they want to know 
about free grants, rates of passage, and all that sort of thing. They happened to see 
our advertisement in the English papers perhaps, which they catch hold of on the con- 
tinent, and the Liverpool office, having done the continental business for very many 
years, is now reaping the benefit of the work that was done formerly, and the people 
are still writing to us for information. 

Q. And those letters are sent to London for the North Atlantic Trading Com- 
pany ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They are inclosed to Mr. Preston as Commissioner of Emigration? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The impression which you spoke of a little while ago in regard to Mr. Preston’s 
connection with the North Atlantic Trading Company among these shipping agents 
is the impression which they have created in your mind by conversation and by talk- 
ing with them? 

As Yes: 

Q. Now, these shipping companies are the people who are now replaced? 

A. No, no, oh, no. They still carry passengers, it does not make any difference to 
them at all, they still have the carrying of passengers, but their local agents do not get 
the bonus. The steamship people never have had it, it does not make any differnce to 
them, they still carry the passengers and get the money for carrying them; but they 
are interested on behalf of the local agents, of course 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. You stated frankly that. there “had been bad relations between you and Mr. 
Preston for some years? 

A. I do state that. 

Q. And these strained relations, you say, commenced over some correspondence 
about literature not being distributed ? 

Ae Yes: 

Q. At what time was it that you asked Mr. Preston, I have forgotten the exact 
words you have used, but it was that you asked him to allow you an interest in the 
North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

That was only recently, in 1905. 

It was only in 1905 you asked him? 

That is all. 

. Did you ever ask him before 1905? 

No. 

You never did? 

. No. That was when he kept me short of money to do my legitimate work. 

. Well, now, had any other difficulties arisen between you and Mr. Preston, other 
than fice which occurred about the literature? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Will you relate to some extent the cause of the difficulties you had to contend 
with ? 

A. In the first place, he always used to keep me short of money, as far as he could, 
and kept me short of literature; then there was the delay of my letters. = 
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Q. Then he found fault with you because you were charging first-class passage 
on the railway, he claimed you should travel first? 

A. He did not find fault with me about that until years after. 

Q. As a matter of fact he did find fault with you? 

A. He never found fault with me to my face about it. 

Q. I want to treat you fairly, Mr. Jury, and I think you want to treat me fairly, 
and I am not lecturing you, but I think when I am asking you a question I am entitled 
to a fair answer. I ask you a fair question—did Mr. Preston find fault with you either 
to your face or by correspondence, because you had charged first-class passage when 
you only travelled third-class ? 


A. He did, it is on record. 

Q. As a matter of fact did you charge first-class fare when you travelled third? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You did? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you got the money for it? 

A. I got the money for it. 

Q. You told us that you got copies of letters from Mr. Ennis? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get the copies of them from Mr. Ennis personally ? : 

A. No, I took the letters with Mr. Ennis’s knowledge and consent. 

Q. Did you go first to Mr. Ennis, I am speaking only about the letters you have 
read ? 

A. Oh, those letters, oh, yes, he gave me those letters. 

Q. There was no collusion in that, in the way he gave you the letters ? 

A. No, he gave me the letter. I was coming out here, and these are his agents, 


and they think they have legitimate claims against the government, and he asked me 
to bring them out. 

Q. Mr. Ennis gave you those letters himself? 

A. Yes: 

Q. You refer to other letters in which there was collusion; now what letters do 
you refer to? 

Mr. Monk objected that witness had not referred to letters in which there was 
collusion. 

Witness.—Oh, yes, I did, that is all right enough. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Did not Mr. Monk spend a considerable time with you yesterday ? 

A. You may call it a long time. 

Q. How long was it? 

A. About ten minutes. 

Q. Did he discuss with you the evidence you would give to-day? 

A. He spoke of some questions he would ask me. 

Q. And did he not ask you, if he asked you certain questions, would you give 
certain answers? 

A. No, he did not. 

Q. Did you agree to give certain answers if he asked certain questions? 

A. No, I did not. Let me say it was me that asked Mr. Monk-to ask those ques- 
tions. When no member of the government side would promise to put those questions 
to Mr. Preston, I had to get some one else to put my questions. I was not going to 
allow my case to go by default. 

Q. How did you know that these questions would not be asked? 

A. I have asked several members to do so, and they would not promise that they 
would. 

Q. Tell me the names of the members you asked? 

A. Mr. Maclean for one. 
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Q. What Maclean ? 
A. He is a member for somewhere down in Nova Scotia, and I spoke to Mr. 
Macdonald, and I have spoken to Mr. Chosholm. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish) : 


Q. And Mr. Chisholm told you that as far as the Liberal members were concerned, 
they only wanted to get all the information possible? 

A. Yes, but they were like the men looking for work and praying to God they 
would never find it. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Then, when you could not induce the Liberal members to ask the questions you 
wanted them to, you threw yourself into the hands of the Conservative members ? 
A. That is so, most decidedly. 


Mr. Monk objected to question as irrelevant. 
\ 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Mr. Jury, to whom did you go, outside of Mr. Monk, of our Conservative 
friends, and requested them to ask certain questions? : 
A. I talked the matter over 
Question objected to by Mr. Monk as being irrelevant. 
The CuatrMAN ruled that it was not necessary to go into that question. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Have you ever had any correspondence, either verbal or by writing, with any 
member of the Canadian Parliament upon these matters béfore you came to Canada on 
this present occasion 2 

A. Not to my knowledge, I do not remember having any. 

Q. Did you ever have any conversation with any member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment over in England on this matter? 

Which matter? 

Well, the trouble between you and Mr. Preston? 

Oh, yes, I have, with every man that ever came to England. 

That is your business? 

That is my business, yes. 

It did not matter whether he was 
I mentioned the matter to Mr. Fielding when he was in England, and I have 
no doubt I mentioned the matter to Mr. Fisher when he was in England. 

Q. No matter whether he was a member of the government, or an officer of the 
government, or a member of the opposition ? 

A. No, I told every one that came along. 

Q. Then the matter was very acute between you and Mr. Preston when you talked 
about it on all occasions, when you thought it would have any effect in Canada? 
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A. Yes, there is no doubt about it. 

Q. About these Ennis letters that were obtained by collusion ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get copies of those letters before you got the originals? 

A. I did not? 

Q. Did you ever see copies of those before you obtained the originals ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you ever know that copies had been obtained before you obtained the 
original ? 


Ac i did not: 
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Q. Did you ever tell Lord Strathcona, either by lip or by letter, that you obtained 
copies of them from Mr. Ennis’s office? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you ever tell Lord Strathcona that you had Suadined originals from Mr. 
Ennis’s office before Mr. Ennis gave them to you? 

A. I did not. I told Mr. Griffith so that he could tell Lord Strathcona, but I 
never told Lord Strathcona. 

Q. What did you tell Mr. Griffith ? 

A. I told him that I got the letters, that [ took them when Mr. Ennis did not see 
me, which was quite true. 

Q. You told him you went to Mr. Ennis’s office and took those letters without him 
knowing it? 

A. I did not say that. I said without him seeing, but they were put pretty 
close to me, so that I did not have to reach very far for them. 

Q. You entered into collusion with Mr. Ennis so that you could get the letters by 
collusion with him? 

A. No, I say—— 

Q. That you could obtain these private letters? 

A. No, you know whether they are private or not, you have seen them. 

Q. Do you now say that Mr. Ennis was a party to you obtaining those letters, in 
order that you could make a copy of them? 

A. I do. 

Q. Tell me exactly what took place? 

A. I told you the letters were put where I could get them easily. I knew Mr. 
Ennis had those letters. 

Q. How did you know that? 

A. Because I saw one of them one day, when he opened it. 

Q. Did you know what was in it? 

A. He read it to me, and as soon as he read the letter that was the second letter 


of the 10th of June, in which I considered that Mr. Preston was declaring open war 


against all the trades unions of this country, and I tell you honestly that my hand was 
itching to get that letter, my hand itched all the time to get that letter. 

Q. You thought you had a point against Mr. Preston? 

A. Decidedly, yes, Mr. Preston had been hounding every body as liars and 
scoundrels that dared to say he was connected with the bureau directly or indirectly, 
and he had been the means of sending 

Q. Never mind about that? 

A. You want to know the reason. 

Q. I asked you not what Mr. Preston had done, but what took place between you 
and Mr. Ennis. 

A. You asked me why I wanted those letters. 

Q. I beg pardon, I did not. 

A. I beg pardon. 

Q. I want you, Mr. Jury, to tell me what took place between you and Mr. Ennis, 
by which Mr. Ennis placed these letters at your disposal ? 

A. I was just going on to tell you when you stopped me. 

Q. I beg pardon, I did not. 

A. I beg pardon, you did. I was going to tell you that was what I was leading up 
to, I pointed out to Mr. Ennis the injury that Mr. Preston was doing to every one who 
dared to say he had any connection with this bureau directly or indirectly, that he 
was connected with it, any way, or that he favoured or had anything to do with it, 
and I told him of people who had been punished for doing it. 

Q. Tell me, please, what you said to Mr. Ennis? 

A. That is what I said to Mr. Ennis, that innocent people were made to suffer. 

Q. Did you say to Mr. Ennis that Thomas Duncan had suffered ? 
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A. Yes, I told him that innocent people were being made to suffer because they 
had dared to say Mr. Preston was connected with this bureau, and I said to him ‘ you 
have the evidence here to prove that man was the principal man to establish the bureau, 
by applying for the license for it.’ 


By Mr. Blam: 

Q. Who was the principal man? 

A. Mr. Preston, he applied for the license, he said that it was to handle a class of 
emigration that for obvious reasons could not be handled by the department, and I 
knew by that that he was doing something that was contrary to the instructions of the 
department. 

Q. You told this to Mr. Ennis? 

A. I did, and a lot more. I may tell you, I did not get these letters the first time 
I went for them, or the second time, it took me a lot of time, but I took a lot of trouble 
and great pains to get them. I pointed out that Thomas Duncan, who had been a 
member of the Manitoba legislature for six sessions, and was sent over to England 
as the Canadian government agent, for daring to say that Mr. Preston was connected 
with the bureau was shipped back, and then Mr. Jones, of the London office, was 
shipped back, and Mr. Just was suspended because he had given some information 
against Mr. Preston. 

. Was that before this time? 

About this time, before I got the letters. 

. Before you went to Mr. Ennis? 

. Mr. Just was suspended before I got the letters. 

. Was he suspended before you went to Mr. Ennis? 

. Yes, before I got the letters. 

. Before you went to Mr. Ennis? 

. Yes, before I went to Mr. Ennis all right. Then I pointed out also that the 
Coen Labour Bureau had not lived up to their agreement with him. I pointed 
this out to him that when he gave them a license, he gave them a license only to work 
in London, but that no sooner had they got their license than they advertised all over 
England and interfered with the business of his local agents, because, you understand, 
this that my business is with these agents, these agents are all my personal friends 
and when I went to them, they said, ‘ Here, Jury, this is not fair, here is the Canadian 
Labour Bureau advertising with the stamp of the Canadian government on their 
letter paper, with an office in the same building as Preston, and advertising and injur- 
ing our business.’ I told Mr. Ennis that the bureau was injuring the business of his 
agents, and that he ought to give me those letters to prove that Mr. Preston was con- 
nected with this bureau, and that it was necessary that the bureau should be taken 
away from the Canadia goverment office at London. 

Q. What did he do? 

A. He did not like to do it. He was afraid of Preston, who had so much power, 
and who could injure everybody; he did not like to give them to me openly. _ [I said: 
‘T want those letters,’ and ultimately he came to the conclusion that I should get them. 
When he did so, he simply put the letters in an envelope. He was sitting in his chair 
at the desk, he put them in an envelope, and turned his back around, and I took the 
letters. 
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By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 
Q. By arrangement with Mr. Ennis? 
A. He had arranged before that I should have them, I had convinced him that I 
ought to have the letters. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. We are glad to know that the manager of the Allan line in Liverpool is a man 
who will give away private correspondence as you have told us? 


a 
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dX, 
Q. 
AG 
Q. 


answer. 


Private correspondence? This was on emigration business. 

Just a moment 

You must not ram it down my throat that they are private. 

If you will kindly wait until I ask you the question, you will have a chance to 
Is this the whole story of what took place between you and Mr. Ennis by 


which you got those letters? 


ae 


I told you I did not get them the first or the second or the third time I went 


for them. 


_Q. Then you declare to this committee that Mr. Ennis was sitting in the same 
room, knowing that you were taking those letters in the manner you have detailed 


to-day ? 
IN 


He must have known that I was taking them, he put them there and turned 


his back. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
me 


When you had them in your pocket, did he turn around? 
Yes, we had a talk and then I went out. 
What did you do with them? 


I got them copied. I took them up to London, showed them to Mr. Griffith, 


had copies made, and left them with Mr. Griffith to show Lord Strathcona, he being 
the official head of the Canadian office in England, to communicate with the govern- 
ment and to have the bureau moved from the government office. 


(Q). 
ia\. 


Q. 
AX 


By Mr. Blain: 

And was it moved? 

It has been moved since, yes. 
By Mr. Carvell: 


And what did you do after that? 
I came back to Liverpool, and in addition to having them copied, I had them 


photographed. I was not satisfied with a copy, I had them photographed. 


Q. 
A. 


What did you do then? 
I took the originals and put them back when Mr. Ennis was not there, so that I 


could say substantially what I have said in that letter. 


cona ¢ 


+ 
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. And what next? 


What next ? 

Yes. 

All the correspondence has taken place. 

Then you sent an unsigned letter to Mr. Griffith to take to Lord Strathcona? 

I did not send an unsigned lettter to Mr. Griffith. 

Did you send one to Lord Strathcona? 

I did not. 

Do you know anything about an unsigned letter being sent to Lord Strath- 


I do not. 

Did any one acting on your behalf send an unsigned letter to Lord Strathcona? 
Not to my knowledge. 

Did you send a signed letter to Lord Strathcona? 


. I have already told you that I signed one and sent it to Mr. Griffith to convey 
rd Strathcona my version of how I got those letters. 

. Did you after that go back and get the letters again? 

. No, I never got them again. 

. Do you know where the letters are now? 

. No, I do not, I know who got them afterwards, Lord Strathcona got them. 

. Do you know whether he has them now or not? 

. I do not, how could I know that? 
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Q. Well, never mind how? 


A. How is it possible for me to know, I am here and Lord Strathcona is in Eng- 


land, how is it possible for me to know if he has got those letters? 

Q. You might have them in your own pocket? 

A. I am not a clairvoyant, I am here and he is in England, and I do not know 
whether he has them or not. 

Q. I have the right to ask you a question? 

A. You should ask me a reasonable question. 

Q. It is a reasonable question I am asking? 


Witness.—I appeal to the chairman, is it reasonable for him to ask me if I know 
whether Lord Strathcona has those letters or not. 


By Mr. Carveil: 


Q. Have you got those letters yourself? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. Now, I ask you again, do you know of your own knowledge whether Lord 
Strathcona has those letters or nut? 

A, I do not. 


Witness retired. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


ALFRED F. JURY. 


Housr or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 34, 
Fripay, June 8, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
morning at 10 o’clock, the chairman, Mr. P. H. McKenzie, presiding. 


Mr. A. F Jury, immigration agent at Liverpool, was again in attendance and 
made the following statement :— 


Gentlemen of the Committee, with your permission, I would like to make two 
corrections in my evidence of last week. The first is, that I mentioned Mr. E. M. Mac- 
donald, Cape Breton, as being one of the Liberals I had spoken to about asking me 
questions. I find that I was mistaken in that. The next was when Mr. Carvell asked 
me if [ ever sent an unsigned letter to London, I said ‘No? Mr. Griffith informs me 
that when I first sent that letter to him it was not signed, he sent it back to me to 
sign it. That had escaped my memory, the fact that I had sent it unsigned, and I 
wish to make the correction now. Further, the committee instructed me to bring the 
regulations with regard to the bonus which are in existence at present and those under 
the old system. I have been to the department, and I have here the present regula- 
tions, the other documents which the committee instructed me to bring, the old regu- 
lations previous to 1896, they had not in the department. Here are the regulations, 
Mr. Chairman. 


. 
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Q. Mr. Jury, when you were last before the committee reference was made to your 
applying to form a part of the North Atlantic Trading Company, or to get a share in 
that company, no doubt meaning the letters which you had referred to in your exami- 
nation and in the proceedings of this committee as well as at the Public Accounts 
Committee. Will yo uexplain to the Committee, if you really did make such an appli- 
cation to Mr. Preston, and under what circumstances, and you may take communica- 
tion of the letters referred to, a copy of which I have procured, and which I now file 
and give that explanation to the Committee? 

A. I think I had better do that by reading the letter that I wrote to Mr. Preston 
in regard to that matter. I might say that the letter was marked ‘ personal’ on the 
outside of the envelope, and was not in any sense an official letter. I wrote it in my 
vwn handwriting, I did not even let my confidential clerk write it on the typewriter, 
so that no one need see it. It was not copied in my letter book, and was personal to 
Mr. Preston. Of course, he told me he was going to send all the correspondence to 
Ottawa, and I sent my own also. But on the copy Mr. Preston sent me he has not 
marked ‘ personal.’ The letter is as follows :— 


‘Dear Sir,—Your telegram to hand, in which you say you have no funds. I am 
broke, and unless I get some money I cannot complete my lecture eugagements. I 
have not any gold mines in the shape of the Canadian Labour Bureau or the North 
Atlantic Trading Company to draw from. By the way, I see in the Auditor General’s 
Report that the latter is a very good gold mine. Do you know if there are any shares 
for sale in that mine? You might be able to get me in on the ground floor. If you 
have not government funds on hand, you might send me your private cheque (you have 
lots of money you have made out of your gold mine) for the balance of my expenses 
for November, December and January, and if it is ultimately decided that I am not 
entitled to charge first-class on all occasions, I can refund the balance against me. 

‘TI see you are still advertising me without mentioning my official position, and I 
also notice that you never forget your official title when advertising yourself. Sure, 
you are a great man entoirely, you are, you are; I should like to buy you at my price 
and sell you at yours, and then I would trade with you for your two gold mines. I 
shall be in Liverpool on Wednesday. Please see that there is some money for me 
then, and oblige, 

‘Yours truly, 


‘(Signed) ALFRED F. JURY’ 


That is all the application I made for the shares, Mr. Monk, and I might say the 
only application. 


By Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. You did not expect a reply to that, did you? 
A. I did not get one. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Are we to understand, therefore, Mr. Jury, that when you applied for an inter- 
est in this company, you made it entirely as the examination discloses, more as a joke 
than anything else? 

A. Most decidedly. 

Q. Speaking generally, are the relations between Mr. Preston, the Inspector of 
Immigration and the other government agents in the British Isles easy and agreeable? 

A. No, they have neither been easy or agreeable. There is scarcely any of the 
government agents I know of that he has not quarrelled with more or less, and also 
with the staff in his own office. 

Q. How would you account for that, can you give any reasons? 
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A. I do not think I need—— 

Question objected to by Mr. Carvell. 

A. Well, my knowledge is gathered: 
@ 


By Mr. McColl: 


Q. Do you know of your own knowledge? 
A. My knowledge, as I was going to say, is gathered from the agents themselves. 


Mr. Carvetit.—That will not do. 
A. Well, then if I cannot give that. The complaints were made to me. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. What were the complaints ? 
Objections by Mr. Carvell that witness must tell what he knows himself. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I ask the witness if he received any complaints? 

A. I know myself that Mr. Preston has advertised other agents as he has adver- 
tised me, without giving their official standing, while always giving his own. The 
agents considered that is belittling them and increasing his own importance at their 
expense. That can be proved by letters in the department. 


By a Member: 


Q. That is vanity? 

A. Then it is on both sides. We are entitled to have a little vanity as well as 
him. He has advertised me as ‘ A. F. Jury, Old Castle Bldg., Liverpool.? Not ‘ Gov- 
ernment agent,’ or the name of the street, but putting in his own name and title in 
the advertisement. 

Q. At the head of it? 

A. Above mine, yes. 

Q. In connection with the Canadian government office; this information was 
given, I suppose, in connection with the immigration affairs in Canada? 

IAS Nes: 

Q. He was above you, as the main or chief agent, you were following him? 

A. Allow me to explain that when the department prints our names they print 
them as agents, and Mr. Preston should do as the department does. ‘ 


By Mr. Blain: 


@. You think if he did that, it would help you as an agent? 

A. Yes, give me a better standing in the community. Even next door to my office 
they have a Canadian Colonization Association that we have cut off from the bonus. 
We have a lot of these people in England like the Canadian Labour Bureau. ‘There 
used to be a Canadian Labour Bureau in London, and a lot of people are trading 
on the name of Canada, and if it is not put in the advertisements that we are govern- 
ment agents, people will not write to us for information. It is necessary that we 
' should be advertised as government agents, and then the publie would have confidence 
in the information we send them. 


By Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. You always put down your official title on the letter when you are —— 
- A. It is on the letter paper, I do not have te state it. 

Q. Do you not put it at the bottom of your ietter, too? 

A. No. 

Q. It ought to be there, I would like to see it there, too. 
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Q. If I understand you aright, you consider in view of the existence in England 
of these societies who use the name of Canada, it is very important that the names and 
quality of the government agent should be given in every instance? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the complaints of the agents, as far as you have been able to ascertain, 
were that their official capacity was not given? 

A. That is one of the complaints, yes. 4 

Q. Now, a word as to the Canadian Labour Bureau. Do you know whether that 
Canadian Labour Bureau sent many immigrants to Canada? Will you state to the 
committee what you know about immigration to Oanada that was brought about 
through that bureau? 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Of your own knowledge? 

A. Only from hearsay, only what the people say who carry their passengers, that 
is all the information I have. 

Q. I object to that. 

A. Well, all right. 

Q. Tell what you know, I have no objection to your telling that? 

A. In business I have had people come to me, who have been booked by Leopold, 
but when you consider for a moment that I am on the spot where the Allan line, the 
Dominion line and the Caandian Pacific Railway lines are, and in constant communi- 
cation with them, and they tell me who is a good agent and who is a bad agent, who 
books a lot of passengers and who does not, how can I help but know who are sending 
the passengers. It is my business to know. 

~ Q. What you can tell us is that you know they told you that certain men were 
sent over by Leopold. I have no objection to your saying that? 

A. I do know. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. My object is to find out what the Canadian Labour Bureau sent out here as 
immigrants and what is the character of the immigrants? 

A. They told me that Leopold booked a large number of passengers, in fact they 
have said that the profit from the bookings during the busy months of the year when 
immigration has been brisk, has been worth $200 to $250 a week. So that he must 
have booked a lot of passengers. But the committee have an easy way of getting at 
the right number of passengers. 


By Mr. Schell (Glengarry): 


Q. To whom was this $250 per week paid? 

‘A. In the first place, to Leopold. 

Q. You say they told you this? 

A. The steamship companies told me that the commission on the ocean passage 
and rail fares and bonuses on passengers were worth that to the office. 

Q. Who got the money ? 

A. I do not know, it was paid in the first instance to Perales, Who got it ulti- 
mately, I do not know. 


By Mr. Ethier: 


Q. Did you ever inquire about what was told to you by these agents, whether it 
- was true or not, when they told you that? 
: Q—34. 
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A. I could not go behind the people who told me, because they are the people who ~ 


carry on the business. 

Q. So that it is only hearsay, you did not see the fact yourself? 

A. No, I did not see him book any of these people or count one of them, no. 
What I was going to say to the committee was this, that if the chairman of the com- 
mittee will write to the Allan line, the Dominion line and the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way line and ask the number of passengers booked by their various agents from 1893 
until they took away the license from Leopold, they can get the exact number 
he booked. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Can you tell the committee what was the Canadian Labour Bureau, what did 
it purport to do, and what kind of immigrants did it send to Canada? 


Mr. Carvetut.—That is only hearsay. 


A. From Mr. Preston’s letter it clearly shows. This is a letter dated 17 Victoria 
St., London, §8.W., February 27, 1903. The letter is marked ‘ Strictly private and con- 
fidential” It is as follows :— 


My Dear Mr. Ennis,—Now that the Elder-Dempster line has gone into the hands 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, I can confer with you upon the subject, and also act 
with you in this matter in a way in which it was not in my power at an earlier date. 

Of course you are aware that the Canadian Pacific Railway will open offices on 
Cockspur street in the course of the year. You are also aware that there are one or 
two agencies whose business is principally drawn through being able to assure those 
booking through them that positions in western Canada will be found for them on 
their arrival. 

I was called on yesterday by a very responsible fellow who wanted to discuss with 
me a plan which he thinks he will be able to carry out with the aid of this office, and 
the office in Winnipeg, and also the government officials in Toronto, through my influ- 
ence, so as to be assured of finding employment for all who book through him. \ 

He has also considered the advisability, and with this object in view has had corre- 
spondence with a number of large employers of labour in Canada to furnish them with 
the labour which they may want from time to time, and which, of course, for very 
obvious reasons cannot be handled through the department. 

He wanted to know if in the event of making an arrangement with one of the 
steamship companies as a booking agent, whether I would be disposed to assist him in 
respect to finding employment through the government offices at Winnipeg, or Toronto, 


or Montreal, or elsewhere, as the case may be, by referring inquirers to him from time ~ 


to time, provided his office could be situated conveniently to our new offices. 
I told him that upon the latter point I had had a confidential interview with you, 
suggesting the advisability of your company renting one of the small offices immedi- 


ately over the new offices of the government on Charing Cross, and that I thought you_ 


were now considering my suggestion in this particular. As the outcome of my conver- 
sation with him, at any rate; I thought I would write to see whether your company 
would be willing to share with him the rent of one of the small offices in that build- 
ing, appointing him as your licensed agent, giving him the usual commission. I think 
if this can be done, it will open an avenue for considerable business being centred 
there for which otherwise there is either a general hunt, or a general scramble now. 

Now that the Elder-Dempster people are out of the running, my hands are free 
to act in a manner that will give evidence of more Sympaiiene co-operation with you 
than formerly. 

T would like to have a chat with you on this aaa but it is impossible for me to 
get away even for a day a present, but I should like very much to have your view on 


this. 
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I have very strong reasons for wishing anything of this kind that might be done 
shall be through the gentleman to whom I have referred. After this conversation 
with me, I would rather feel that I was breaking faith with him if he was to give place 
to any one else. 

Yours very truly, P 
(Signed) Vive 0, 18, JERS SO IN 
J. Ennis, Esq., 
= biverpool. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Is that the original ? 
A. That is the copy. I have a photograph of the original in my pocket if you 
would like to see it. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. If the Canadian Labour Bureau was in no way a government office, can you 
give to the committee any reason why Mr. Preston took such an interest in it? 

A. Well ; 

Mr. Carvett.—We do not want any supposition, Mr. Jury. 


Mr. Monxk.—Why was he anxious to have Leopold, or the Canadian Labour Bureau 
connected with the sale of Allan line tickets ? 


Objection by Mr. Macdonald. 

Mr. Monx.—My question is, can the witness give any reason for this interest by a 
‘government inspector in a bureau that had nothing to do with the government? If 
you find it is not a proper question rule it out, Mr. Chairman. 

Question objected to by Mr. Carvell. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Mr. Jury, do you regard yourself as an enemy of Mr. Preston ? 

A. We are not the best of friends. 

The CHaiRMAN.—I would like to have as full an investigation into this matter as 
possible, but in view of the relations between these two gentlemen, perhaps there is no 
use in getting Mr. Jury’s opinion of Mr. Preston’s action. If he can give us facts in 
the matter we will be glad to have them, and I think if you will so frame your ques- 
tion in that direction we will get them. 

Mr. Monx.—You rule out my question ? 


The CHAIRMAN.—I think so; if you will change it a little, Mr. Monk ? 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Have you any correspondence of any kind showing the connection between 
Inspector Preston and this Canadian Labour Bureau, and if you have any correspond- 
ence to that effect, will you communicate it to the committee? 

A. I have two other letters, both from Mr. Preston, in connection with the Labour 


Bureau. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


- Q. Before you read those letters, are they originals or copies? 
A. They are copies. I have photographs of the originals if you want to see them. 
Q. Have the originals been produced ? 
A. Lord Strathcona has them, as far as I know. 
Q. These are a portioneof the letters obtained from Mr. Ennis’s office, are they ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. That is right, I just wanted to know what they were, that is all. 
2—344 
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By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Will you give us those letters? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Read them to the committee? 

A. This is a letter dated 11-12 Charing Cross, London, W.C., June 10, 1903. I 
might say, so that the committee will understand, that this was written to Mr. Ennis 
in a reply to a letter Mr. Ennis wrote to Mr. Preston forwarding to Mr. Preston a com- 
plaint from the steamship agents in Plymouth that the Canadian Labour Bureau had 
encroached on their territory and taken some of their passengers away. Then Mr. 
Preston replied to Mr. Ennis who had forwarded to him Phillips, Weekes & Com- 
pany’s letter. 

Private and Confidential. 


Dear Mr. Ennis,—I have yours of the 9th, with enclosure from the Plymouth. 
For reason which you can understand, 7%.e., in view of the opposition of the labour 
anions in Oanada—and you have had some experience in connection with the dock 
labourers at Montreal—against my propaganda among prospective emigrants who are 
likely to engage in any other calling in life than agriculture arriving in Canada; and 
also incident to the fact that they have demanded from the government my recall or 
dismissal, alleging encouragement on my part respecting emigration other than agri- 
culturists, the department is debarred from furnishing any specific information respect- 
ing the possibilities of labour in Canada by mechanics, artisans and others. This has,. 
therefore, led to the establishment of a labour bureau by large employers of various 
kinds of mechanical and skilled labour which has taken shape in the Canadian Labour 
Bureau. Although I am not supposed to know anything about the working of the 
company, I necessarily made inquiries as to its: bona fides, and also the financial stand- 
ing of those who are interested in its inception. Having satisfied myself on these 
points, I have not regarded the subject of any further concern, in so far as its worth 
respecting Canada is concerned. 

I am well aware, however, that applications have been received by the aa) for 
thousands of skilled and trained artisans, not only general but specific requests for 
particular numbers required in various kinds of manufacturing industries. 

It is not necessary that I should say whether I welcome this adjunct to the Cana- 
dian work or not; but in view of the action of the Labour party in Canada, I am free 
to admit that I am not surprised that an institution of this kind has commenced 
operations. 

Where the Labour Bureau advertises for any particular trade or calling, I am 
satisfied that its manager is in a position to place the stated number of these parti-~ 
cular trades required, giving them letters of introduction to employers of labour in 
Canada, who will furnish them with immediate employment at stated wages on arrival. 

I do not see how a steamship company is going to prevent an employer of labour 
from advertising his wants and guaranteeing employment, and securing the labour he 
requires, and I am free to admit that I do not see any greater cause for complaint 
in this particular than, for instance, Cooks’, Gazes, or Lunn’s offices advertising in 
towns or localities where they have not stated agencies. 

Of course I am writing you this fully and frankly on the question, but I do not 
wish that my letter shall be made public. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. PRESTON. 
J. Ennis, Esq., 
Liverpool. 


bs 
Then the third letter is another reply to another complaint from Messrs. Phillips, 
Weekes and Company of the same kind. This is a long letter, and there is only a 
part of it that is really of importance, but if the committee wishes it I will read it 
all. The last part of it has no bearing on the question. 
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Q. I think you only need read that part of it which bears on this inquiry ? 

A. Of course, I will hand it in; it is dated July 2, 1903, and is as follows:— 

“T have yours of the 29th and note the request of Messrs. Weekes, Phillips & Co., 
eof Plymouth. I do not want to show any unreasonableness in discussing this question, 
but I ean quite assure the booking agents in the country that if they are going to get 
upon their high horse every time a Canadian governrment advertisement appears with- 
out a reference to this office for inquiry, then one of these days they will find something 
done which will give them reason for fault-finding. 

‘The department bonus allowance is intended to be a contribution towards the 
expenses which the booking agents throughout the country are naturally put to in carry- 
ing on their business. If, in addition to their bonus, nothing short of the government 
paying for their advertisements as well is going to satisfy them, then the sooner the 
department revise their whole mode of business respecting the payment of bonuses and 
other things the better. 

“Tn the first place, as you are well aware, the department has nothing whatever to 
do with the business of the Canadian Labour Bureau. ‘This institution has estab- 
__ lished a clientele in Canada, where there is a demand for labour, respecting which no 
effort whatever was made by any booking office, booking companies, agencies, or organi- 
zations to fill until this institution had enterprise enough to risk considerable money 
in engaging in that particular line of business. 

If I read the signs correctly, the Canadian Labour Bureau is very largely engaged 
in a business which would never have existed, but for the particular line upon which 
: they have started, and can in no way interfere with the ordinary local or provincial 
: booking business, but that business will go on rather accentuated, I would imagine, 
: 


by the activities of the Canadian Labour Bureau along the particular lines in which 
it is engaged. But, as I said before, the government has nothing to do with it, and if 
_ Messrs. Weekes, Phillips & Co. can furnish me with the basis of any power which I 
might exercise with a view of preventing the Canadian Labour Bureau from advertis- 
d ing in this country, I shall be exceedingly pleased if they will do so; but it is the 
Re _merest child’s talk to undertake to protest to me against another organization carrying 
out upon the same principle, but probably upon different lines that forms part of the 
business, say, of a large company like Cook’s. 
‘Tf the Canadian Labour Bureau opened half a dozen offices in Great Britain, 
possibly Weekes, Phillips & Co. might be face to face with opposition, beside which the 
present—if opposition at all—is of a merely minor character.’ 


Now then the rest goes on about agents wanting their names put on our advertise- 
ments which is, of course, ridiculous. That whole letter connects Mr. Preston with the 
bureau. There he inferentially threatens Weekes, Phillips & Co. that he will start a 
half dozen other bureaus if they complain. 


. By Mr. Carvell: 

: @2 No; no. 

: A. That is the inference. 

3 Q. I submit, Mr. Jury, it is for this committee to draw their inferences, and 
-- not for Mr. Jury. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


a Q. Can you give us any knowledge as to Mr. Preston’s connection with the 
labour strike in Montreal? 
A. No, I cannot. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. What was this Farmers’ Auxiliary that was so often referred to before this 
committee? By whom was it formed, and who runs it to-day? 
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\ A. I heard of it for the first time when it was spoken of in the Public Accounts 
Committee. I did not know anything about it. It was the first time I had heard of it. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Who, in your opinion, inaugurated the Canadian Labour Bureau ? 

A. I have read letters and they speak for themselves. I am not going to pass any 
opinion on it. 

Q. Mr. Jury is a resident of the old country and comes in contact with all this 
immigration propaganda, and what I want to know is, does Mr. Jury know anything 
further than the letters he has submitted as to who inaugurated the Canadian Labour 
Bureau ? 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. That is a fair question so far as you can speak from your own knowledge? 
Mr. Buaty.—I do not think it is fair to have the witness browbeaten all the time. 


A. He has not browbeaten me. 

Q. I want to ask the question, and the chairman can say whether the question is a 
proper one or not? 

A. I have not any other letters directly connecting him with them than those I 
have here. But I have other letters and other documents showing how he has inter- 
ested himself on behalf of the bureau. 

Have you those with you? 
Yes, if they are evidence. 
We had better have them ? 
If you insist on having them now, all right. 
By Mr. Carvell: 
Are you referring to letters written from Norway and Sweden that were read? 
One is an original letter from Louis Leopold himself. 
To whom? 
To Mr. Morris, the London agent of the Allan line. 
accion by Mr. Blain to Mr. Carvell’s questioning. 


The Cuairman.—I will just say what I think about this matter. I do not think 
that Mr. Carvell should occupy any other position from any other member of the com- 
mittee, but I think he is giving the committee information. When he asks what docu- 
ments these are, and where they come from, there is no desire on his part to prevent 
those documents being read if they are proper documents. He is just giving the com- 
mittee information it should have. I am not deciding that matter. All that I want 
now is that the committee should understand what document is placed before them, 
you can settle among yourselves afterwards whether it shall be read. 


FOPO POPS 


Wirness.—Here are three letters I was going to read. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. I want to see them, as far as I am concerned, before they are read? 

A. I might say I had them typewritten, because I could not read the writing, but 
they are letters I was asked by Mr. Blain to read, any letters I had that I thought would 
connect Mr. Preston with the Labour Bureau. I have produced these copies for the 
purpose, the originals are in there, I do not know whether you could read them or not. 


Witness.—Mr. Chairman, it is no use me reading the letter 


By Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. Read the letter, please? 
A. Excuse me for a minute, Mr. Derbyshire. Let me say what I have to say. I 
want to explain to the committee the reason why I want to read this letter. I am 
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asked by Mr. Blain for all the letters that would connect Mr. Preston with the Labour 
Bureau. If I do not explain this letter before I read it, or after I read it, you will be 
no wiser than you are now, because you will not understand the matter. It is a tech- 
nical steamship letter, so that without I give you the explanation, reading the letter 
will not give you the explanation. 

Q. Why not read it? : 

a If I will read it first and don’t give the explanation, you will not under- 
stand—— 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Read the letter, please? 

A. But you will not understand the letter without you get the explanation. Why 
not get the explanation first and the letter afterwards, you will then understand it. 

Q. We would like to hear the letter read? 

The CHamMAN.—I rule that the letter is to be read first, we have asked for the 
letter. 

A. ‘Dear Mr. Morris.’ This is from 11 to 15 Charing Cross, London, §.W., 
June 3, 1903. 

“T duly received your letter on the 2nd inst., and also ticket No. 11680 in favour 
of Mr. Bertram. I inclose a cheque, £9 8s. 6d. for same, 2.e., £10 less commission, 9s. 
I note that the Dominion line does not issue a free pass or through tickets, unless the 
whole of the passage money is paid at the time of booking. 

‘With regard to the Canadian Labour Bureau, I am herewith sending you one of 
my circulars which I send to my clients, and also inclose cuttings out of some of the 
papers in which I have been advertising during the last few weeks. 

‘Referring to my conversation with you per telephone to-day, please issue one 
ticket, second class, per the Dominion line by the steamer sailing June 10, in favour of 
Donald James Alston, for which I beg to inclose deposit of £2, less 9s. commission, 1.é., 
ele els 

‘Will you also further issue one 2nd class ticket (£7 10s.) in favour of Walter 
Packer by the same steamer, and for this please find cheque, £9 8s. 6d. 1.e., £10 less 
11s. 6d. commission; as this passenger has booked through to Winnipeg. 

‘Also, please, another second class ticket (£7 10s.) in favour of Samuel B. 
Barnard, aged 22, per the ss. Southwark, sailing June 17, for which I beg to inclose 
deposit of £2, less commission, 9s., 7.e., £1 11s., and oblige, 

Yours faithfully, 
LOUIS LEOPOLD. 


I will send some one to your office to-morrow morning for these tickets. 


Gro. Morris, Esq., 
The Allan Line Co., 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C. 


' : : ‘ 
Now, of course, this is a kind of enigma to this committee without I make an 
explanation. 


Mr. Buain.—Give the explanation. 
Objection by Mr. Carvell. 


The CHairMAN.—My ruling was simply this, that if there should be an explanation 
given, it should be after we had heard the letter. After the letter had been read, we 
would decide as to the kind of explanation we would ask regarding that letter. Now, 
I am willing to hear the committee’s idea whether Mr. Jury should explain that letter 
or not as to its pervert; that is my position. 


Discussion. ‘ 
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The CuairMAN.—I rule that the witness might be allowed to explain what his 
opinion is as to the terms of the letter, what he knows, that is my ruling. I think he 
had better be allowed to do it. 


A. Mr. Chairman, what I was going to do is to show to the committee what the 
letter means, because I do not think there is a man in this committee knows what it 
means in a sense. Mr. Preston was allowed every latitude before this and the other 
committee before whom he appeared to make all the explanations he wished. Cer- 
tainly, I am just as much entitled to the same latitude as he is. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, you all know that it has been said over and over again that 
Louis Leopold is the sole owner of the Canadian Labour Bureau. Mr. Preston has 
said in his evidence more than once that Leopold is the sole and only proprietor of 
the Labour Bureau. Now, what does that letter show? That letter shows that Louis 
Leopold is booking passengers behind the backs of the proper owners of the Canadian 
Labour Bureau and putting the commission in his pocket. Understand he is a steam- 
ship agent. He has books for the Allan line for all classes; he has books for the 
Dominion line for all classes; he has books for the Canadian Pacific line for all 
classes; and if a man goes to him he can book his passage by any of these lines and 
any of these classes. But I have had it on the most reliable information, because I 
have it from the man he does business with, the man he sent this letter to, that he was 
in the habit of going and booking passengers behind the backs of the proprietors of 
the Canadian Labour Bureau and putting the commission in his pocket. That is what 
he is doing. 


Mr. CarveLL.—We are not trying Leopold, we do not care anything about him. 


Wirness.—But this company is the company that Preston states Leopold is the 
sole proprietor of, and he is the man who knows because he applied for the license for 
him. 

By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Who applied for the license for him? 
A. Mr, Preston applied for the license for Leopold, and said that Leopold is the 
sole proprietor of the bureau. { 


By Mr. Watson: 


Q. Do you believe he is? 
A. How can I believe he is, when I see him booking his passengers outside of his 
own company? Why should he rob himself? 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. That is none of your business ? 

A. I am asked to read any letters that will connect Mr. Preston with this Labour 
Bureau. Now, if a man applies for a license for a fellow, if he defends that fellow 
through thick and thin when this fellow is complained about by the steamship agents 
from all over the country through the steamship companies, what is the inference but 
that the man who says that Leopod is the owner of the bureau and who has applied for 
a license for him, the man who has gone through all the ramifications and defends 
the establishment of the bureau, is the man who owns it. 


By Mr. Blain: 
Q. Who is that man, in your opinion? 
A. W. T. R. Preston & Company. 

By Mr. Carveil: 


Q. You do not know that for a fact? 
A. I do not know that for a fact; how can I know it? 
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Q. It is hearsay on your part? 

A. It is a conclusion I have drawn, and a conclusion which a jury in court would 
not fail to draw from the evidence given. I have weighed all the evidence, and from 
the evidence of these letters, - have come to the conclusion that Mr. Preston & Co. 
owns the bureau. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Now, Mr. Jury, I wish you would tell this committee how the Canadian 
Labour Bureau operates in general in the British Isles in regard to emigration? What 
is their work and what do they do? Do they send out mechanics here and how do they 
proceed regarding emigrants they sent out? 

A. Mr. Chairman, they proceed in this way: here is an advertisement that 
appeared last fall in the English papers (reads) :— 

‘Bricklayers—urgent demand for 400 skilled men;-1s. 104d. per hour; no strike— 
eall, or write to Canadian Labour Bureau, 13 Charing Cross, London.’ 


Here is another one :— 

‘ Canada—write or call before deciding to emigrate—Mr. A. P. Collier, late secre- 
tary of Canadian Minister of Interior, is here to give reliable information regarding 
farm employment, vacancies in trade; good positions secured for hundreds last season. 
—Apply Louis Leopold, Canadian Labour Bureau, 13 Charing Cross, London.’ 


By Mr. Carvall ¢ 


Q. Why not read them all? It is interesting reading, I think? 

A. I am glad you enjoy it. (Reads) :-— 

‘Canada—Before deciding to emigrate, write for latest information regarding 
prospects for those requiring employment; we have sent over 2,000 this year into work 
in Canada; general information regarding free grants also given—Call, or inclose 
stamp for particulars to Canadian Farmers’ Society, 6 South John Street, Liverpool.’ 


Mr. Carvetu.—That is good literature. 
A. Here is another one. (Reads) :— 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. I notice the expression occurs in one of those advertisements, ‘We have sent 
What is meant by ‘ we’? 

A. These people all represent themselves as being a society, but they are indi- 
viduals, you see. . 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. This is not Leopold? 

A. Leopold was in another one that I read. You asked me to read them all, and 
I was going to do so. 

Q. Have you any more relating to Leopold? 

A. No. 

Q. I thought they were all Leopold’s? 

A. I said that was all I got. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. You are conversant with labour conditions in Canada? Does the action of 
these labour bureaus in the British Isles in sending mechanics and men of that class 
out here, tend to lower the rate of wages in Canada? 

A. Undoubtedly, by creating a surplus of labour, making the supply of labour 
exceed the demand. 
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Q. Do you know whether there was a great shortage of labour in Canada during 
the last two or three years, that men could not be got anywhere? Are you aware of 
that ? 

A. No, I am not aware of that, only at specified short periods. I know there 
are short periods over here in Canada when people cannot get all the help they want. 


By Mr. Miller: 


@. How long have you been residing in England? 

A. For the past nine years. 

Q. You really do not know anything about the conditions in Canada during the 
past nine years? 

A. I really ought to know, because I have kept myself informed. If not, what is 
the use of my being there? 

Q. But unless you were here steadily, you could not know the conditions of the 
labour market in Canada? 

A. I have been twice here in the meantime, and have all the business papers in 
my office. I have the Canadian Labour Gazette, which I read every time it comes. It 
tells of the condition of the labour market in Canada. 

Q. If you had resided in Canada during the past nine years, you would have a 
better knowledge of the conditions here than you could get from a newspaper? 

A. Not necessarily. I am bound to say there is not one per cent of the residents 
in Canada who are as familiar with labour demands here as I am, although I have 
been living in England. 

Q. We will be able to judge that for ourselves? 

A. Very well. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do these labour bureaus expect to procure work for these mechanics when they 
reach here? 


A. Yes, they pretend to procure work. 

Q. They hold out that expectation ? 

A. That is the inducement they give to influence these men to book their passage 
with them. 


Q. As a matter of fact, do they not guarantee that they will get eet Tbe for 
them as soon as they arrive here? 

A. They do. 

, Q. What do you know about the value of that guarantee? 

A. As a rule, they are worthless. There are stacks of letters in the department 
here which have been collected, proving they are worthless. When the men got here 
they were laughed at and told, ‘ We did not instruct the Canadian Labour Bureau to 
send us men, we have got all the men we want.’ 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. Don’t you point at me, I am the font ae of an agricultural community ? 
A. I should imagine so. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Did Mr. Preston, at the time the facts which you have been relating took place, 
know that the department did not encourage the emigration of mechanics ? 

AS Wes. 

Q. Do you know if he himself issued a departmental circular, or an official inti- 
mation recommending mechanics in the British Isles intending to emigrate, recom- 
mending them to Leopold, or to Leopold’s office, or to the Canadian Labour Bureau? 
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A. Yes, he did. Shall I read the circular? 

Q. Read whatever you have in that connection? 

A. This is an official circular issued by Mr. Preston himself dealing generally 
with the demands for labour in Canada. The concluding paragraph is the only one 
necessary to read. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanamio): 


* Q. What is the date of the letter? 
A. The circulars are not dated, but the date of the letter accompanying this circu- 
lar is January 4, 1904. 


Mr. Carvetu.—I would suggest that if the witness is going to read any part of the 


circular he had better read the whole of it. 


The Witness.—It is very hot here. 
Mr. Carvetu.—You will cool off by reading it. y 


The Witness.—I was answering Mr. Monk’s question if Mr. Preston wrote a cir- 
cular recommending artisans intending to go to Canada to apply to Mr. Louis Leopold, 
and I do not think I should be compelled to read irrelevant matter. 


Mr. Carvetu.—I submit if the witness brings the document here and proposes to 
read a part of it only, he should read the whole document. 


The Witness.—I will read it, but it is only wasting the time of the committee and 
exhausting me. You do not seem to have very much consideration for me. 


Mr. Carveti.—I have not very much. 


The Witness.—I might say these were the circulars sent out by Mr. Preston to 
the agents so that instead of having to write a letter, a typed letter, when he got a 
certain kind of inquiry, we could send them the circular instead. This is called cir- 
eular ‘F.’ This is the paragraph I wish to read in answer to Mr. Monk’s question :— 


‘This department does not undertake to give advice in respect to openings in 
trades in Canada. We confine ourselves to the requirements of the country in connec- 
tion with agricultural settlement and agricultural help, skilled and unskilled. At the 
same time, and in response to your request, I might say that there are several respon- 
sible labour agencies in this country who are in a position to give information on the 
points you raise, and it is open to you to communicate with the Canadian Labour 
Bureau, 13 Charing Cross, London, 8.W., if you so desire. 


iam; : 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sed)? We ik, PRESEON: 
Commissioner of Emigration. 
By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Was this circular authorized by the department, do you know, or was any 
observation made by the department to Mr. Preston about this? 

A. Yes, on Mr. Smart’s arrival in Canada. Mr. Smart, by the direction of the 
then Minister of the Interior, issued an order to the agents that we were not to encour- 
age the emigration of mechanics. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. What date was this? 

A. That was in 1904, about the same time, I suppose, that this circular was issued. 
Tt was issued just before Mr. Smart came over, and when he arrived he issued these 
instructions to the agents, and he also advertised in the papers in England that the 
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circular letter, I did not think it was a circular letter. I thought it was a letter he 
had written to me personally, and I felt a little angry that Mr. Smart should write to 
me to give a warning to me about encouraging mechanics. I said in reply I was sur- 
prised to receive a letter like that from him, that he ought to know enough about my 
record in Canada and my conduct in England to know that I would be the last man 
to flood the Canadian market with skilled labour, but that if he wanted to put his 
finger on the source of the trouble, I inclosed him an original copy of the circular 
issued by Preston ; that he could interview Mr. Preston and the Canadian Labour 
Bureau, because there find the source of the trouble which arose from sending 
mechanics out to Canada to flood the markets here. Then Mr. Smart brought this 
matter to the attention of Mr. Preston. 

_Q. What is the date of that circular? : 

‘A. I have already told you there is no date on the circular, but I gave you an date 
of the letter accompanying it, January 4, 1904. It was some time before Mr. Smart 
got over. As I understand it, Mr. Smart received my letter in France. It was for- 
warded to him in France, and he at once came back to London and confronted Mr. 
Preston with this circular, because, of course, it was in direct violation of the depart- 
mental regulations. 

Q. What did he say to Preston at that time? 

A. He confronted him with the circular. 

Q. Is there any correspondence with reference to that? 

A. No, it was a personal interview. As I say, Mr. Smart confronted Mr. Preston 
with this circular. 

Q. How did you become acquainted with the nature of that interview? 

A. I am coming to that, if you will only wait a minute. 

Q. I want to follow you? 

A. If you will wait, I will tell you that. He confronted Mr. Preston with this 
circular. Preston denied then, as he denied before, that he was responsible for this 
circular. He said that Just issued the circular without his knowledge or consent. 
Mr. Just was called in, and this is how I know the conversation took place. Mr. Just 
was one of the parties at that interview, and he told me that in the presence of Mr. 
Smart and Mr. Preston that he positively declared and was prepared to swear that he 
had Mr. Preston’s instructions to issue that circular. 

Q. Who was Mr. Just? 

A. Mr. Preston’s chief clerk. After that Mr. Just, although he had been Mr. 
Preston’s chief clerk and had been an $1,800 man, was removed and put in a little 
compartment in the front office to answer questions. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. How do you know this, did you get it from Mr. Just? 
A. From Mr. Just, one of the parties to the conversation. Mr. Preston was the 
aggressor. Mr. Just was defending his own character and telling the truth as well. 


By Mr. Carvell: 
Q. There is no doubt you were all into the fight over there? 
A. No doubt about it. 
By Mr. Armstrong: 
Q. Is Mr. Just still in the employ of the government? 
A. He is still under suspension. 
By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Why was he suspended ? 
A. In the first place, as I say, he was reduced in position, and then when Mr. 
Preston was in Canada on one occasion—I have good reason to know, in fact Mr. 
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Preston said so in answer to questions—Just cabled out informing the department of 
~ the Arundel printing job, and Mr. Preston went back to London and suspended Mr. 
Just. There is no doubt that is the reason for Mr. Just’s suspension. He was the first 
man to unearth the Arundel Printing Company, scandal, because he was the man who 
had charge of the printing in the High Commissioner’s office for nearly 20 years under 
Colmer and successive High Commissioners, and he knew what the printing was worth. 
When he saw the Arundel printing account the quality of the work and\the quantity, 
and the price paid, the man knew at once that an exorbitant price had been paid. He 
made an investigation, and he found out that three prices had been paid for thi8 print- 
ing, and he cabled to the department to that effect, and when Preston returned to Lon- 
don he at once suspended Just. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. When you state what Mr. Just said to to you, it is the evidence of a man who 
hates Mr. Preston. It is hearsay evidence from another man who hates Preston 
equally as much, is not that the case? 

A. I object to you putting words in my mouth. Mr. Preston has made himself 
the enemy of these men. He is their enemy. 

Q. You have not answered my question? - 

A. If you like to put it in that way, you can do so, if you think there is any 
advantage in so stating it. 

Q. Am I not correct in putting it that way? Listen again. When you told us 
what you heard from Mr. Just, then we, as a committee, are receiving from one man, 
that is yourself, who hates Mr. Preston, hearsay evidence from Mr. Just, another man 
who hates Mr. Preston? You both hate him? 

A. I cannot say whether Mr. Just hates the man or loves him. I can tell you what 
T do, but I cannot answer for Mr. Just. My friend, Mr. Carvell, would object at once if 
I answered for Mr. Just. I am not going to have Mr. Carvell down upon me. 

Q. Now, wait a moment. As I understand it, Mr. Jury, you are not, here to make 
speeches, but rather to answer questions ? 

A. All right, sir, go on. 

Q. Mr. Carvell might object very properly to your giving hearsay evidence at all, 
and so might Mr. Monk, but they did not object. Now, I ask you again, you have said 
that Mr. Preston is the enemy of Mr. Just and of yourself. Is that correct? 

A. That is correct. Well, in reference to 

Q. Hold on, answer my question ? 

A. I am answering in my own way. 

Q. You have answered that in your own way. You have answered that question, 
but you cannot answer another question until I ask it? 

A. But I was going to give an addition to that answer, otherwise it would not be 
complete. 

You have answered one which was quite complete? 

. It was not complete enough to satisfy me, and I am the man who is answering. 
You are the man that is talking too much now? 

And you are the man who is making me talk. 

_ And I will try and make you talk some more. 

Go on. : 

. Now, I repeat the question, and you may give your answer to the committee in 
any way you wish. You have said that Mr. Preston is the enemy of yourself and Mr. 
Just. Have you anything more to add to that? 

A. I am quite satisfied Mr. Preston is my enemy, and I can prove it. I think 
he is Mr. Just’s enemy, but I do not know what Mr. Just thinks about it. 

Q. But you think he is Mr. J ust’s enemy ? 

A. I think so, yes. 
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Q. You have told us what you think. Now, wait a moment. Now, you are quite 
sure that you are Mr. Preston’s enemy ? 

A. Well, I am quite sure he is mine. 

Q. Are you quite sure you are his? 

A. I am quite sure he is mine. 

Q. Just answer this question: You have said Preston is your enemy, are you not 
quite sure that you are his enemy? 

A. When a man commits an act of aggression upon me, I only try to repel that 
aggression. If you call that being his enemy, then I am his enemy. 

Q. You said the other day that you would strike him, if you could, every time you 
got a chance? z 

A. If I could do so honorably. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. You are improving? 
A. Not necessarily, I was perfection before. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. Give me your attention for a moment? 

A. Well, Mr. Carvell keeps bothering me. 

Q. We will put it again in other form. When we were listening to you giving 
evidence as to Mr. Preston, it was not your own knowlelge, but hearsay evidence? 
We were accepting the evidence of a man who dislikes Mr. Preston, and we are hearing 
it from another man who very much dislikes Mr. Preston. Is not that true? 

A. I do not think Mr. Just has any love for him. JI do not think they sleep 
together. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. The reason why he dislikes Mr. Preston is because Mr. Preston has not been 
honest, he has not been straightforward. 


Mr. Carvett.—Now, I object to that. 


The Wirness.—My opinion of Mr. Preston is not based upon any hearsay evidence. 
If you will bring up the records of this committee the year Preston gave his evidence 
about me, I will show you what reason I have “for disliking him. Mr. Preston said _ 
the maximum attendance of my lectures was 20 women and children and 6 men. I 
will prove by the records of this committee what reason I have for disliking Mr. 
Preston. I will prove the first time he appeared before this committee, and doubtless 
some one was loaded up to ask him a question about Mr. Jury’s lectures, he got his 
knife into me. : 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Did you not dislike him before this? 

A. No, we had no open quarrel before this. 

Q. Before he gave evidence to this committee? 

A. I am speaking now about 1900 or 1901, the first time he came back to Canada 
after being appointed. I say that in so far as I myself am concerned, I can show 
what reasons I had for disliking Mr. Preston. They are on record, it is not hearsay, 
you can form your own opinion. In the first place, you can read what the man has 
said, which he read over and certified to as being true, when every steamship com- 
pany’s agent in my district will say it is the most malicious lie that a man ever told. 


Mr. Carvety.—lI object to this. 
A. Your objecting to it does not alter the facts. 
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Mr. CarvetL.—I object to the witness saying what the steamship company agents 
will come here and tell. Give your reasons in your own way? 
A. I am ‘telling the reasons in my way. 
Q. Then I object to your way? 
A. Then I will take the chairman’s ruling. 


\ 


By Mr, Blain: 


Q. What about your lectures, what was the attendance? 

A. As many as 1,500 down to the number Mr. Preston described. But when he 
talks about the maximum number being 6 men and 20 women and children, the thing 
is absolutely absurd and, yet the man says under oath and afterwards reads it over and 
certified to it as being true. If you were treated that way by your superior, should you 
love him, eh ? 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I would like you to tell the committee if Mr. Preston endeavoured to dis- 
courage the establishment of all other labour bureaus, excepting the Canadian Labour 
Bureau run by Leopold? 

A. I haye not any knowledge upon that, Mr. Monk. 


Mr. Armstronc.—You believe he did not? 
Mr. CarvELL.—I object to that. 

The WitnEss.—I am not going to answer it. 
Mr. Carveti.—lI object to it just the same. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you know whether at any time Mr. Preston denied to Mr. Sifton, the then 
Minister of the Interior, or anybody else, that he was connected with the labour 
bureau ? 

A. Yes, I have copies of his letters. They are on file in the Department of the 
Interior. Here is an extract of Mr. Preston’s letter to the Minister of Interior, which 
letter is dated June 23, 1904. I have the file Hon the department in my pocket, if 
you would like to see it, Mr. Carvell. 


Mr. Carveti.—As long as you assure me it is an official letter, Mr. Jury, 1 have 
no objection whatever. 


A. (Reads) ‘ Now, as to the office being occupied by Leopold, I think the deputy 
minister can corroborate my statement that before Leopold got possession of the office 
in question, I did all I could to get either the department to take this additional room, 
fearing that some one might get in there who might be objectionable to the depart- 
‘ment, or to persuade the Department of Trade and Commerce to take the room as a 
trade agency, and I could get no encouragement either from our own department or 
from Trade and Commerce.’ 

Then again he says on June 23, 1904:— 

‘I do not know how to clear it other than to say I never had, and I have not 
now, nor will I ever have any interest in the business in question.’ 


Mr. Carvett.—That is fair. 
The WITNESS.—Rather. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. What is the date of that letter? 
A. The extract that I have just read is from a letter of June 23. The former 
extract was from a letter of the same date. Then on October 26, 1904, in a letter to 
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the minister he said ‘In regard to the correspondence which comes to me, J can say 
without hesitation that not one scratch of the pen is ever given to Leopold.’ There is 
evidence in the department to show. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Have you got any evidence to prove that the statements made by Preston in 
these letters are not correct? 

A. Of course, I have read letters showing that instead of keeping people out who 
were organizing these companies, he has been trying to put the man in who is the 
organizer. 

Q. Is that extract from a letter? 

A. Which one? 

Q. In this letter of Preston’s to the Department of the Interior? 

A. The Minister of the Interior. 

Q. He states he has not, and will not, and did not have at any time any interest 
in that labour bureau ? 

A. And I have established 

Q. You have no eyidence to prove he has? 

A. I have given a little evidence. 

Q. I have not heard it? 

A. You could not have been here. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I would like to ask you now if, since Mr. Smart’s visit to England and the facts 
you have referred to in connection with the labour bureau, you know that people have 
been sent upstairs from the government offices to Leopold’s office to book to Canada? 

A. Yes, and with the permission of the chairman I will read this letter. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. What is the letter? : 
A. The letter is from the Rev. Leonard Dawson to the Rey. Mr. Bridger. 


Mr. Carvett.—Well, as one member of the committee, I claim the right to see the 
letter before it is read. 


A. Here is the letter, you had better read the original ? P 
4 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. While Mr. Carvell is reading that letter, I want to ask a quetion. In your 
opinion, did the Interior Department of Canada have any suspicion that Mr. Preston 
was connected with the Canadian Labour Bureau? 

A. I do not think the department had. 


Question objected to by Mr. Miller. 
The CHamMAN.—Let the hon. member complete his question. 


Mr. Biarn.—I do not want to repeat it. I ask the chairman to decide whether it 
was a proper question. Now, Mr. Preston, please answer the question. 


The Wirness.—I object to being called Mr. Preston. 
Mr. CarveLi.—I object to this witness giving his opinion as to what the suspicions 
of the Interior Department are. 
By Mr. Blain: 


Q. In your opinion, has the Interior Department, represented by the minister or 
any officer, suspicions that Mr. W. T R. Preston is connected with the Canadian. 
Labour Bureau ? 
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The Cuairman.—I do not think it could do any possible harm to get Mr. Jury’s 
opinion. Let us have it. 


A. Well, FE should think that after all the evidence has been given that they have 
a pretty strong suspicion now, but I do not know that any one at present in the 
Interior Department had any suspicion until I came here, but I know that people who 
were in the department previously, I know that they should have had some suspicion, 
because I informed them of the fact. 


By iin Blain: 


At what date? 

The very time that Mr. Smart was in England. 

About what date was that? 

Some time in 1904. 

. You say you informed some person? 

. [ informed Mr. Smart. 

Who was at that time the deputy minister? 

. The deputy minister, and he was in England at that time. 


bPOPOPOPO 


Mr. Carvetut.—I am happy to say I have no objection as a member of this com- 

mittee to have the letters read which Mr. Jury handed to me a while ago. One refers 

_ to a man who wanted to go to Canada and back on a visit. Another letter refers to a 

man who, I think, wanted to be chaplain one of the vessels going across the Atlantic. 
Therefore, I have no objection to the letters being read. 


: A. Mr. Monk asked the question whether I have any evidence to prove that Mr. 
Preston sent people upstairs to book with Leopold after he had said he discontinued it, 
and after he had promised that he would not send out mechanics. 


. Mr. CarveLy.—You had better go on and read the letters. 


*A. If I had read a letter before making a statement, half of the committee would 
have forgotten the question. 
— Q. That is complimentary to the committee. 
A. Well, you have got them so rattled. 
(Reads) :— 5 
“Sr. JUDE’s VICARAGE, 
“Braprorp, May 24, 1905. 


‘Dear Brincer,—I am depending on you to secure me a free passage to Canada 
and back on July 4, as per your letter to Church Times some weeks ago. 
“It is not yet decided whether we go by Canadian Pacific Railway or Dominion 
boat. 
‘I have seen Preston, who was most helpful, and advised my buying tickets through 
Louis Leopold, of the Canadian Labour Bureau, who is agent also for Mrs. Arnold 
Foster. He can get a reduction for myself by Canadian Pacific Railway, if allis right 
through you or steamship. I favour Dominion line, because by Ottawa is all second 
and third class. - 
‘T have had useful letters for Canada and States applying for members of my 
party. ; 
“The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation and the Sons of the Clergy have kindly 
offered to assist any suitable daughters of the clergy who want to go with me. 
ie. “I was in London last week and pushed matters on a good deal. 
“IT am now able to offer lady helps about £25 per annum, besides of course board 
and lodging.. That is the opinion of those on the spot. 


‘Yours truly, 


‘ (Sed.) LEONARD DAWSON,’ 
9-35 
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Then there is a second letter, and I had better read it all, I suppose. 
Mr. Carvetu.—Read it all. 


A. (Reads) :— 
‘Sr. JUDE'S VICARAGE, 
“BRADFORD, May 25, 1905. 


‘My Dear Brincer,—I am grieved to hear you are so ill, and sorry to trouble 
you at all. I trust you will soon be better. 

‘“W. O. B. Allan wrote to C. Times on March 10, offering priests ready to go as 
chaplains to Canada during March and April (1 peeled the limitation for these 
two months) a free ticket there and back, available during summer. 

‘Tt was this I referred to when writing to you in March and again in April 14, 
when I fixed the date of departure as July 4. 

“IT am bound to Leopold now. He is giving me, entre nous, a discount on each 
ticket. : 

“TI shall have thirty in my party, possibly more, but good ones are hard to get. I 
want to be chaplain of ship. 

= lbat yourself of March 27, you sayy“ We would gladly arrange for a matron and 
pay her.” I trust this holds good, as I have told ry, one so, and it has strengthened 
my hands much. 

‘TI am writing to Leopold to-night to decide which boat on July 4 it is to be. I 
will let you know. 

“Yours truly, ; 
‘ (Sed.) LEONARD DAWSON. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Is the gentleman who referred to being chaplain on a ship, the same gentle- 
man who wrote the first letter 4 
A. The same man, yes. He was not ashamed to take a little bit on the entre nous. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Mr. Preston said he was bound to Leopold? 

A. No. 

Q. That he was getting a commission ? 

A. Mr. Preston did not say he was bound to Leopold. It was the writer of that 
letter who said so. ‘ 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Now, Mr. Jury, it was stated in the House the other day, I think by Mr. 
Carvell, that you quarrelled with Mr. Preston on account of the difficulty which arose 
on account of your travelling expenses. Have you made such an admission ? 

A. IT never have. I gave the reason of my quarrel with Preston in the first place, 
and it was the only reason that was given. Mr. Carvell did not push the matter any 
further. He asked me afterwards if Mr. Preston did not report me, and I answered, 
‘Yes,’ but it was five or six years I believe between the time he officially reported me 
and our quarrel first commenced. 

Q. Will you tell the committee what was the rule about traveling expenses when 
you arrived in England, and if that rule had been observed, and if it had been modi- 
fied ? 


Mr. CARVELL. 
“eustom’ ? 


Mr. Monx.—Well, rule or custom. 
A. I might say that when I went to England there was no rule, but there was a 


Will you permit me “ suggest that you change the word ‘rule’ to 


custom. The agents used to ride as they liked, and they afterwards charged first. I 
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have a greater authority than myself on the question. I have the authority of Mr. W. 


7. R. Preston. Here is an extract from a letter from Mr. Preston to Lord Strath- 


cona :—_ 
‘17 Victoria Sv., 
Lonpon, 8.W., May 29, 1899. 


‘In connection with the travelling expenses of the agents through Great Britain 
and Ireland, I find by an examination of the records in the London office, that the 
present agent, following the precedent established by their predecessors, have been 
allowed generally to charge first class railway fare. When the allowance of $4 per 
diem for expenses was withdrawn several years ago, and they were instructed to render 
a detailed account of travelling, they naturally drifted into charging first-class fares, 
there being no definite regulation defining the character of expenses under that head. 
I need not point out to Your Lordship in this report, as I have already done in the 
course of conversation, that third-class railway fares in England, Scotland and Wales, 
is that which is more generally used by the population of these countries, and that the 
third-class railway carriage practically furnishes all the accommodation that is neces- 
sary for the convenience and comfort of agents of the departments.’ 

I might say that following that letter, Mr. Preston ordered us to travel third-class, 
and for three or four months deducted from my expense account the difference between 
first and third-class travel. We would not accept payment for third-class and the 
agents in common appealed to the department, and the department ruled that we were 
to be allowed the amount that Mr. Preston had deducted. He had to send it to us 
under instructions from the department, and there was nothing more said about tra- 
velling expenses, until Mr. Preston was coming out to Canada, not the last time, but the 
time before, and a friend of mine came to me and said, ‘ Jury, you had better be care- 
ful about that travelling expense business of yours.’ I said, ‘Why’? He said, 
‘Preston is going out to Canada to get your scalp over the travelling expenses.’ 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo) : 

Q. What year was this? 

.-A. I could not fix the date, but it is the time before last when Mr. Preston came 
here, when he loaded up the Toronto World and Toronto Telegram that first gave this 
matter to the public. 

Q. I want to follow you if I can, and to have an intelligible perception of this 
evidence and I want to find out the time that had expired. 

A. It is not a year ago. 

Q. Less than a year ago? Then there were four or five years between ? 

A. It is the last time but one when he was out here, and I have no doubt several 
members of the committee will remember that two column double-leaded article which 
appeared in the World about this matter, and also in the Telegram. ‘That was the 
time he was coming out for my scalp. I told my friend, who also knew Preston, that 
there was no trouble about that, because the department had always been aware of it 
and ordered Mr. Preston to pay us when he stopped it. When he came back he came 
to see me about the travelling expenses, after writing me that letter marked ‘ Strictly 
private and confidential,’ in which he said he was coming down to have a frank and 
friendly conversation. He asked me about the third-class fares. I told him I tra- 
velled third-class, but always charged first as we have always done. Any one who 
knows me knows I did it openly, there was no sneaking about this. The first time when 


’ Mr. Preston came to see me, that is when he arrived in England first, arrived in Liver- 


pool, he came to my office and talked over the way he should commence to get about 
his business. I had been there two years and knew something more about the busi- 
ness than Preston did. We had a talk on emigration and I said, ‘There is one thing 
I will tell you. I always charged first-class railway fares when travelling, although Ido 
not always ride that way. We have to meet the expense of stranded Canadians who came 
alone and different other things, and the difference between first and third-class rail- 
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way fares goes to meet that expense.’ Mr. Preston said, ‘I won’t do it, because I won’t 
put my neck into the rope for Colmer or anybody else.’ He never said,‘ Don’t you do it. 
it is wrong.’ He never took objection to it. If he regarded that thing as fraudulent, 
as he says now, was it not his duty to report me to the department when he first knew 
it? Ei 

Q. Did he ever send you any instructions? 

A. Never sent me any instructions. 

Q. Never wrote you an official letter? 

A. No, until a little over a year ago, the time I am speaking of when he came back 
from Canada. 

Q. He never made any special complaint to the department? 

A. Never made any official complaint, and there was no more heard about the 
travelling. He deducted the difference between the first and third-class railway fares 
and he had to pay it to us, he had to send us a cheque for the balance, and was in- 
structed to do so by the department, and there was no more heard of it, as I said, until 
he came to Canada and raised a row through the press. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. What year did the government instruct him to pay you? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. About what year? 

A. I could not tell you even about what year. I should think it would be 1903, 
somewhere about there. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. In regard to these charges. I see it was stated in an article, dated from 
Ottawa, and which seems to be inspired, which appeared in the Toronto Hvening Tele- 
gram on January 6 last, that the difference between the first-class and the third-class 
rate is as good as £150 sterling per year. Is that calculation correct? e 

A. No, it is not, it is false. 

Q. Under that calculation, you would be making about that difference ? 

A. Yes. We are supposed to have made $750 a year out of our travelling expenses. 
Now, I will read the figures from the Auditor General’s Report from 1898-9 to 1904-5 
inclusive. (Reads). ‘In 1898-9, $507.18; 1900, $452.70; 1901, $484.16; 1902, $501.16; 
1903, $360.37; 1904, $267.10; 1905, $252.93.? I must be pretty clever if I could make 
$750 a year out of that. 

Q. That is your total expenses ? 

A. That is my entire railway bill out of which I made, or am charged with mak- 
ing, $750 a year. 


By Mr. Crockett: 


Q. For the last two years you have been paying third-class fares? 

A. No, I have charged first-class fares. JI do not know when I got instructions 
from the department to do so, but it is first-class fare any way. I travel first-class and 
charge it. The country does not make a cent, and it only does me out of my treating 
money, that is all. 


By Mr. Jackson (Elgin): 


Take between London and Liverpool, what is the first-class fare? 

33 shillings. 

And the third-class fare? 

16s. 6d. 

That is just half? 5 

That is right, but you see I do not go to London, because that is not in my dis- 
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By Mr. Monk: 


Q. You are called upon to travel considerably, in view of the duties you have to 
perform ? : 

As, Yes. 

Q. Always in regard to this question of travelling expenses. Did the inspector 
forward to the government here copies of his correspondence with you upon that sub- 
ject, and have you seen those copies, and are they correct copies of the correspondence 
you had with him on that subject ? 

A. I have seen the correspondence in the department and it is not correct. As I 
have told the committee already the letter in which I applied for shares in the labour 
bureau was marked ‘personal’ on the envelope, and to send a correct copy of it, it 
should have been marked ‘ Personal’ on the body of the letter. Another letter in 
which I accused him of telling a deliberate, malicious lie was marked ‘ Personal’ on 
the envelope and the body of the letter. Then there is a letter he wrote me, ‘ the frank 
and friendly conversation’ letter. When he sent it to me he marked it ‘private and 
confidential.’ In sending it to the department it is not marked ‘private and con- 
fidential.’ Then there was a letter in which he wrote to me in which he told me there 
were some instructions from the department which he was giving me. In sending the 
letter which he wrote to me to the department, he has left out the paragraph saying he 
was authorized by the department to tell me this. Then there is another letter which 
he has not brought at fll. There is a letter which I wrote to him. On the occasions 
when he investigated my travelling expenses and cut off the difference between the first 
and third-class fares and would not pay me. I wrote him a letter an@ told him I dis- 
tinetly remembered I had travelled first-class to Hull and return. That I went to 
Sheffield twice and I travelled first once and once second. I told him, ‘I give you my 
word of honour I travelled first on those two occasions.’ He would not take my word 
of honour and he would not allow it. He did not send that letter in which I gave my 
word of honour in the other correspondence to the department. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. Do you say he has mutilated public correspondence ? 
A. It is unnecessary for me to say so. Any member of the committee can go to 
the department and read the letters for himself. They are there. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. These are the ways in which you claim he has mutilated correspondence ? 
A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Are there any other emigration agents who travel third-class and charge first- 
class ? 
A. I could not say as to that. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 
Q. Do you know how Mr. Preston travels? 
A. I have no knowledge as to how he travels. I should think he must fly he is 
so good; he must have wings.. 
Q. Do you know Preston bad a pass? 
A. I do not know anything about it. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. In regard to continental immigration, we have been told that there are very 
great difficulties thrown in the way of getting emigrants from the continent. What is 
your view as to those difficulties? 
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A. Well, my view, Mr. Chairman, is that there is a good deal of fudge. 


By Mr. Carvell: : : 


Pe 


Based upon knowledge? . 
Based upon facts. ; 


By Mr. Monk: 


‘We want your opinion ? 

. My friend, Mr. Carvell, said based upon knowledge. 

. I want your opinion as to the existence of these difficulties ? f 

. I have a heap of correspondence here which I do not think you would ask me 
to read, but might be put in as exhibits from the agents of steamship lines. These 
are the men that book passengers. In these letters they tell you how they do their 
work, how they do their advertising, how they distribute their literature, how they do 
the same thing as the North Atlantic Trading Company does. All that they do them- 
selves, and they can be examined at any time. Well, eight men booking for the Allan 
line alone, during periods running from six months to four years, sent out 4,707 per- 
sons alone. Then in regard to the difficulty that is alleged to be met in carrying on an 
emigration propaganda on the continent of Europe, when I give you the figures of the 
number of people that these booking agents booked for the United States, I think the 
common sense of this committee will at once show how much difficulty there can be in 
the way. Now,drom the continental countries in Europe outside of the British Isles, 
for the year 1905, according to the report of the Commissioner General of Emigration, 
there entered into the United States during that year 828,046 people. Now, I would 
ask this committee, as a common sense committee 


POPE 


Mr. Carvetu.—I object to your asking such questions. Tell us your facts. 


A. I would put it to this committee, I would submit it to this committe whether 
there can be any very great difficulties thrown in the way. I submit that there can be 
no very great difficulties and I will put it in another way: There cannot be any great 
difficulties when the steamship agents, who we are told cannot do business there, sent 
over 800,000 persons in this one year from continental countries to the United States. 
I think that is a conclusive answer to the whole thing. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Therefore, according to that view, there is nothing done by this North Atlantic 
Trading Company that could not be done just as well by the local steamship agents ? 

A. On the contrary, Mr. Monk, most of the work of the North Atlantic Trading 
Company has been, and is being done, by the local steamship agents. We have only 
had the name of two men on the roll of the North Atlantic Trading Company, Mr. 
Almquist, of Christiania, and Mr.Cohen. Outside of that, who are their agents to do 
their business throughout the continent? It is done by the local steamship agents, of 
course. 


Mr. Monx.—I have no more questions for my part to ask the witness. 


By Mr. Orockett: 


Q. Do these local steamship agents get a commission on the tickets they sell? 
A. They get a commission, but the North Atlantic Trading Company get the 
bonus. , 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. I was not in the Public Accounts Committee this week, but what was the 
letter written by you to Mr. Griffith on July 7, 1905, read in that committee? 
A. Yes, I have a copy of it here. 
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Q. I have a copy of it here also which I will read:— 
‘LiveRPOoL, July 7, 1905. 


“Dear GRIFFITH, — Yours to hand last night, too late to reply to. I will give you 
an account of how I got Preston’s letter to Ennis. The day that Mr. Ennis received 
the letter from Preston in which he mentions about the labour unions asking for his 
dismissal, I had business with Mr. Ennis. While we were talking over our business, 
Mr. Ennis was called out to speak to some one outside and left the letter lying on his 
desk. ‘This was at the time when the agents were loudly complaining about the labour 
bureau. Noticing that the letter was from Preston about that institution, I had no 
qualms of conscience about reading it. When Mr. Ennis returned, 1 saw him put the 
letter in a long envelope in which there appeared to be others, and put it in one’of the 
compartments of his desk. I thought the letter might be useful in reference to that 
institution, so I took particular notice of it. On Mr. Preston’s return from Canada 
he wrote me the private, frank, friendly and confidential letter which I sent you some 
time ago (which, by the way, I wish you would return); and after having the talk 
referred to in the letter above, in which he asked: me about my travelling, and 
I told him I did generally ride first and always charged it, and on the strength of the 
information thus obtained from me in that way, he refused to certify to my account. 
I thought it well to get hold of that letter, if possible, in view of the unreasonable atti- 
tude he was taking in this and other matters. As you are aware, my business takes me 
to Mr. Ennis’s office very often, and I had an opportunity to refer to the envelope in 
which I saw him put the letter, and when I opened it I found it contained all the 
correspondence about the starting of the Labour Bureau. I had some of Preston’s 
paper in my office, and I had copies of the letter made on it. You will, I am sure, 
remember that I brought the originals and the copies to London and showed them to 
you and Mr. Just, who both saw them for the first time. On my return from London, 
after leaving you copies of the letters with the request that you would show them to 
Lord Strathcona, I replaced the letters. Afterwards I showed Mr. Ennis the copies on 
Preston’s paper, who believed they were from Preston’s office, and told him I had 
left copies for Lord Strathcona and-expected he would want the originals. You 
know everything that has happened since. Seeing that recently the Hon. Sydney 
Fisher said in the House of Commons that Preston was not connected with the bureau, 
I think it is up to Lord Strathcona to convince the government that he is, and save 


innocent people being injured by Preston over the matter. 


‘T am prepared to ju&tify my conduct in the matter, as I had long been sure there 
had been long been a connection between Preston and Leopold, and I felt I was acting 
in the general benefit in the course I took. 


‘Yours sincerely, 
‘ (Sed.) ALFRED FF. JURY? 


W. L. GrirritH, Esq., 
17 Victoria St., London. 


Q. Is that a copy, of the letter which you read in the Public Accounts Committee ? 
A. That is a copy of the letter which I wrote and sent to Mr. Griffith. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Are you placing those letters in the hands of the committee. What are they? 
A. If the committee will accept them I will. These are continental letters. 


By Mr. Carvell: 


Q. I will object to that, unless I have a chance to examine them first. 


By Mr. Blain: 
Q. This letter having been er TI would ake Mr. Jury to give an explanation 


* 
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A. I might say, I have already done so in the other committee. The letter 
shows on the face of it, that it was written to shield Mr. Ennis; he was afraid to 
give me the letters on account of the injury that he,feared Mr. Preston might do him; 
and when he agreed that I was to have the letters I agreed to shield him and stand 
between him and any danger as far as his name was concerned. ‘That letter was 
simply written with that object in view. Since I came here, some of my friends said 
it was creating a very bad impression against me that I had stolen those letters, and 
they were very anxious to get Mr. Ennis’s permission to say that he gave me permis- 
sion to use those letters. It was requested against my own judgment and wishes, 
because I would rather have kept Mr. Ennis’s name out of it altogether, believing that 
I could bear the odium of getting the letters, showing why I took them, if I could show 
that my superior officer was acting contrary to the instructions of the department and 
the interests of this country, I would take the odium and bear that myself. But my’ 
friends insisted that I should cable Mr. Ennis and ask him to allow me to use his 
name. The cable was sent and here is the reply :— 


‘Jury, Government, Ottawa, 
‘Yes, allow you use letters. 


‘ENNIS. 
‘Liverpool, May 18, 1906.’ 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Will you put that in as an exhibit? 

A. No, this is an exhibit of the Publie Accounts Committee which they have 
loaned me here this morning for fear this committee might want to see it. 

Q. It is on file there? ass 

A. Yes, it was ordered to be filed. 

Q. Have you a copy of your cable to Mr. Ennis? 

A. No, but I can get the cable office to give me a copy. Im fact, I did not send 
it myself, it was sent by a friend of mine. 

Q. Was it sent by some of your Conservative friends? 

A. No, sir, Mr. Griffith sent it; he is a good Liberal, a life long Liberal. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. In reference to that statement by Mr. Carvell about your Conservative friends, 
might I ask you what position you occupied in Canada when you were appointed by 
the government to go to the old country? 

A. I was in the tailoring business in the city of Toronto. 

Q. Did you do anything else? 

A. Well, not for money, I did not. 

Q. I am only asking this because Mr. Carvell said, ‘your Conservative friends,’ 
and I was assuming you did not belong to the Conservative party, and that is my 
reason for asking you. A 

A. i have never been accused of that yet. 


a 


Mr. CarvELL.—Until very lately. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. What did you do? 

A. I used to go home, eat my dinner and go to bed at night. 

Q. Did you speak on behalf of the Reform party ? 

A. Yes, that was the general opinion; I often spoke on behalf of the Reform party, 
and on behalf of the Labour party, and of the Patrons of Industry. 

Q. Did you ever speak on behalf of the Conservative? 
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A. Never, only when a Conservative was running as a Labour candidate against 
the Liberal candidate, but where there has been two men running, one a Liberal and 
the other a Conservative, I have spoken for the Liberal. 


By Mr. Smith (Nanaimo): 


Q. You call yourself an Independent? 
A. Really, I do not know what to call myself now. 


By Mr. Savoie: 
Q. Have you been with your Conservative friends actually 2 
A. I am acquainted, I have friends in both places.‘ I leave these letters with the 
committee so they can read them at any time they like. : 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. But that statement you extracted form the letters? 
A. I have not extracted anything. 

Q. The figures? 

A. Yes, I will file that. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Have you any other letters that bear on the subject? 

A. No, I have not any other letters I wish to read; there is only one remark I 
should like to make, and that is in regard to the letter Mr. Carvell has just read. 
Those of you who were in the Public Accounts Committee will remember that Mr. 
Preston purported to give an epitome of that letter, and those of you who were there 
will also remember he emphasized one part of his account of that letter. He said that 
in that letter I had said to Mr. Griffith - 

Mr. CarveELL.—Hold on. 

A. It is on record 

Mr, Carvety.—I do not know whether this witness may be called upon to pass 
Judgment whether Mr. Preston’s evidence is right or wrong. We have Mr. Preston’s 
evidence in the Public Accounts Committee. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. I raise the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that the witness asked permission to 
make a personal explanation. He has been allowed to proceed, and I do not think we 
should interrupt him; it is not fair to the witness. 

A. This is a matter which concerns me pretty much, because in Mr. Preston’s 
epitome of that letter which he gave to the Public Accounts Committee, he said that 
Mr. Jury said he was determined to get Jury’s private letters. He emphasized 


“private letters.’’ 


By Mr. Knouwles: 
Q. This explanation should be made before the Public Accounts Committe#; the 
evidence was given there. 
A. I have done. All I wanted to say was, that what he read in that letter by 
word of mouth was not thére. That is that I said I would get his private letters. He 
emphasized the word ‘private.’ You see in my letters there is not a word about it. 


’ 


Witness retired. 
Mr. Monx.—I move that the witness be discharged. 


Motion adopted. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 
ALFRED F. JURY. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1905-06. 


Hovust or Commons, 
ComMMITTEE Room 34, 
Wepnespay, April 4, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. McKenzie, Chairman, presiding. 


The CHatrMaN.—Mr. Scott, Superintendent of Immigration, is to address us this 
morning on ‘Immigrant Arrivals and their Settlement in Canada,’ I have great plea- 
sure in introducing Mr. Scott. 


Mr. Scorr.—The Chairman was good enough to send me a memorandum the other 
day asking me to be in a position to give information in reference to British, Conti- 
nental and United States immigration agencies, how and when the reports are made 
by the agents, and to give information with respect*to the bonuses. I think the 
memorandum was from Mr. Monk, the chairman said. I would like to know whether 
you desire to have the British bonuses, or the continental, or the United States? 


IMMIGRATION TO CANADA FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


In Great Britain and Ireland the emigration work is carried on as it has been for 
a numbers of years. The principal points at which we have salaried agents in Great 
Britain are seven, namely, London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Cardiff, Glasgow, Dublin 
and Belfast. The work is carried on by means of advertising, lectures, personal inter- 
views and the distribution of literature. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Give us the salaries of these gentlemen? 

A. They are in the annual report. 

In addition to the advertising, that is newspaper advertising, we have two exhi- 
bition vans travelling through the different parts of Great Britian. One is an electric 
motor and the other is drawn by horses. These vans are taken through the different 
country villages in Great Britian. In addition to that, we had a number of farm dele- 
gates visit Great Britain. 

Q. Are their names and the salaries paid to them in the report? 

A. They would be in the report for last year. I am speaking of the last fiscal 
year now. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. When was the policy of sending wagons around adopted ? 
A. It has been running now for two years. The motor van went over last year. 
One was constructed in this country and the other was constructed in Great Britain. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. How many men to each wagon? 
A. Two. In addition to that, we pay a bonus to booking agents in Great Britain 
who induce emigrants to come to this country. There are about three thousand book- 


ing agents in Great Britain. 
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By Dr. Sproule: 

Q. How much bonus has been paid to. them ? 

A. Until the first of the month the bonus for British immigrants was seven shil- 
lings for adults and three shillings and sixpence for children from one to twelve years 
of age. That does not apply to the Salvation Army, who for extra advertising had 
been receiving twelve shillings. This bonus has been paid upon agriculturists and 
domestic servants and those of other occupations who announce their intention to 
follow in Canada agricultural pursuits. 

. Is that paid to the steamship agents ? 

. To the steamship agents in the old country who do the booking. 
. And in addition to that we pay to some societies ? 

. Only the same bonus. 

. We pay the same bonus to a number of other parties ? 

. To booking agents only. 


POPOPOS 


By Mr. Wilson: 


. You appoint some of the booking agents and you pay them, is that it? 
. No. : 
To some you pay twelve shillings and to others seven ? 
That was done up to a year ago with the exception of the Salvation Army. 
How will the new arrangement affect the Salvation Army bonus? 
They will receive the same bonus as the other booking agents. On the first of 
this month the bonus became the same to all booking agents. 
Q. They received more before, now they receive the same? 
A. On the first of this month the bonus to all booking agents became the same. 
One pound per head. 


POPOPO 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do you not pay to the Barnardo Home? 

A. To schools operated under the Board of Guardians. 

i Q. To what other societies do you pay? I think there are several societies who 
receive pay. 

A. What do you mean by societies ? 

Q. I mean societies who make it an object to bring out people to this country ? 

A. There are only booking agents. The East End Immigration Society and all © 
other societies are booking agents. They issue their own tickets and we pay them a 
bonus. The Salvation Army are booking agents also. 

Q. You call them all booking agents? 

A. They are all booking agents. Even the Salvation Army issue their own tickets. 

Q. Can you give us the names of the booking agents you have employed during the 
past year. 

A. There are something like three thousand of them. We receive lists of the 
steamship agents from the steamship companies. I suppose they will consent to file 
copies of the lists of their agents. There are a great many agents, of course, who do 
not do anything. Those who do and receive bonuses, their names appear in the public 
accounts. 

Q. In the public accounts? It is like looking for a needle in a hay stack to find , 
anything there? 

A. The system that has been followed, if anybody likes to look at one of the mani- 
fests, is very simple. JI showed a copy to Mr. Wilson one day when he came to*the 
office. For instance, here is a particular boat, the Lake Manitoba, of the C.P.R. line 
which left Liverpool on the 20th June last. Here is a list of the agents who received 
bonuses on that particular boat. That is they have booked passengers of a class on 
account of whom we pay bonuses. I brought this manifest as a sample. 

Q. This is only one boat. It does not give any idea of the total number? 
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A. There are about three thousand booking agents in the old country. With 
respect to this particular vessel, I brought this manifest as a sample showing the names 
of the agents and the amounts they would receive. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. You wil produce that before the committee? 
A. You can have it. I would like it returned as soon as it has been examined. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. I would like to know the reason why the bonuses were increased on these people 
coming from Great Britain? 

A. As I said before we paid on agriculturists—farmers, and farm labourers—and 
domestic servants, and upon every class of people who declared to our ocean port agents 
that they intended to follow farming as an occupation in this country. We found from 
experience that mechanics would declare their intention of farming in this country. 
They did actually farm for perhaps one or two, perhaps three months, but gradually 
drifted back into the city, which was not acceptable to us. We are changing entirely 
the class of people upon whom we are paying the bonus. 

Q. But without any increase in bonus you were getting a continual gain in the 
number of people from Great Britain ? 

yA. Yer. 

Q. Then what was the sense in more than doubling the bonus? 

A. Because we wanted to make it an object for the steamship companies’ agent in 
the old country who was receiving a bonus to attract a greater number of the class of 
people we sought, namely, agriculturists, agricultural labourers and domestic servants. 

Q. When you made a change, why not make it the same as for Kuropean agen- 
cies? For instance, the North Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. In what way ? 

Q. In giving for the children as well as for the grown people? 

A. We do. We agree to pay a bonus of ten shillings. 

Q. That is only one-half? 

A. On continental immigration we do not pay any advertising at all. In Great 

_ Britian we pay for all the advertising. 

Q. I do not know. ‘There are reports in the Auditor General’s Report showing 
where there have been a great many pamphlets printed in foreign languages? 

A. Those are distributed in the States. 

Q. Entirely ? 

A. Entirely. 

Q. Well, I see you charged to the North Atlantic Trading Company some pam- 
phlets ? 

A. If they paid for them, I suppose we would deduct it. We do not pretend to 
do any printing for them free, but in Great Britain we do. 


By Mr. Sproule: 

Q. As I understand it, you merely ask immigrants whether they contemplate fol- 
lowing agricultural pursuits when they come here? 

A. We do that at the ocean ports. fd 

Q. That is all the information you have in regard to the class to which they 
belong? 
A. Yes, they are questioned as to their age and occupation. 

Q. What occupation they have been following? 

A. What occupation they have been following in the old country. The manifest, 
I may say, is prepared by the purser of the ship, who is not a government officer at 
all, and certified to by the master of the vessel. 
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Q. I should have thought a government officer would look after that work and see 
that nobody but certain classes were sent out? 

A. Anybody who has got the money can buy a ticket. 

Q. But if he has got the money will he get the bonus? 

A. No, but I say that anybody can buy a ticket in the old country. 

Q. The reason I ask is because I know of several men who came out here. It was 
told they were farm labourers, and had come out to follow farming. I took the 
trouble to inquire, and in the case of six or seven there was not a single man ever 
Meee an hour on a farm in his life? 

. That might be quite true. 

ai And yet they were sent out and called ane hands ? 

A. No, not ealled farm hands. They are sent out here to follow agricultural pur- 
suits. On an English farm the labourer receives as good money as he receives here, 
and in addition to that he gets work all the year round, instead of only seven or eight 
months. 

Q. It seems to me that is not the question. It is whether we were misled or not 
in reference to the class of people coming out? 

A. I.do not think so. The manifest shows the facts. Z 

Q. Some of them have been in London all their lives. When asked what they 
had been accustomed to doing, they replied: ‘ Any jobs we could find.’ One or two of 
them were asked the question: Did you ever work on a farm? The answer was, no. 
It is absolutely useless to bring out here men like that? z 

A. The total agricultural population in Great Britain is only about 7 per cent of 
the whole. You must naturally draw from the mechanical classes and Jabouring 
classes in that country. Moreover, anybody who has the price of a ticket can come to 


this country. There is no restriction, and anybody can purchase a ticket either to- 


Canada or the United States. 
Q. I admit that. 
A.'But we do not pay any premium on them. 
Q. Do you not pay the booking agent? 
A. Only if they are agriculturists, or intend to follow that occupation in this. 


country. 
By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. If they say they intend to? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ratz: 


Q. Do I understand, they make a declaration to that effect ? 
A. They answer questions at the port. 


By Mr. Ross (¥ale-Cariboo): 

Q. They are questioned on the steamship and the answers are put down in the 
manifest ? 
The information as it appears there. 
. And they are met at the port of landing? 
We have there a medical examiner, and he examines them. 
He checks them up with this information? 
Wes. 


There are two checks on the immigrant? 

ies! 

By Mr. Blain: 

Have you any informaion as to whether any considerable number is refused? 
Refused, where ? 


POPOPOD 


Po 
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Q. Not permitted to come over in the steamer? 

A. As having been refused landing in Canada? 

Q. No, refused by the managers of the steamship company ? 

A. Take this particular boat. There were 605 emigrants on board ,and we paid on 
41 males, 13 females and 3 children under twelve years of age. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Out of how many? 

. Out of 605. 

. That is about ten per cent? 

. We paid on 67 out of 605 people. 

Is that an average passage ? 

The numbers vary on the boats. I think possibly the Allan line on their new 
vessels would carry a higher percentage of agriculturists than some of the older ships. 
I think that as a usual thing perhaps 30 per cent would be a fair average of the emi- 
grants arriving on which we paid. 


POrPOPO 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Are the passengers allowed to land regardless of their condition, or whether 
they are a suitable class? 

A. They are all medically examined. Before they are allowed to sail they are 
examined by the Board of Trade doctor at Liverpool or Glasgow, or whichever port 
they sail from. In addition to that they are examined by the ship’s doctor as to their 
physical condition. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


: Q. With reference to the Salvation Army, do you insist upon the same classes 
that you pay a bonus on? 

. The same classes. 

. Or, do you pay a bonus on all they bring? 

. No, the same classes. 

. Well, what percentage do they bring? 

I think possibly their percentage has been a little higher than some of the 


bOPOob> 


others. 


By Mr. Blain: 


You had a special arrangement with the Salvation Army ? 
. Yes, for 12 shillings a head. 

. Prior to this month? 

. Yes, 12 shillings a head. 


bPOPS 


By Mr. Wilson: 


. Has the arrangement been completed with reference to the land they are to 
the Northwest? = 

I know nothing about the land. 

Would that not come under your office to some extent ? 

No, we have nothing to do with the land in the Northwest: 

You have nothing to do with directing where they would be sent? 
No. 

Who does that? 

. The land branch, I suppose. 

You send out your agents to locate them? 

We have land guides located at different parts of the west. 

Are they under your control? 

When the settler goes to them, they show him the land. 
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Q. Who would know about the land? 
A. I presume the land commissioner. 
Q. Who was that? 

A. Mr. J. W. Greenway. 

Q. A son of the member? 

A. I imagine so, yes. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Is he the man who would make offers to the Salvation Army in England? 

A. No, that would be done through the government. 

Q. General Booth stated the other day that Canada was offering 1,000 000 acres 
under certain conditions ? . 


A. That would be a matter for the government. I never saw anything about that. 
Q. Who would it be done through ? 
A. It would be done direct through the government. 
Q. It would have to be done through one of the departments, I presume? 
A. I presume the minister himself. 
Q. Would he personally conduct the correspondence? a 
A. Yes, sir. 
By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 
Q. It is a matter of cabinet decision, I presume? 
A. A matter of policy, I suppose. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Have you, in your position as Superintendent of Immigration, en of the): 
British, European and American immigration? : 

A. And United States. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position ? 

A. Three years. 

Q. Are there regulations or rules in the department assigning the duties to each 
person connected with the immigration branch? 

A. Not printed regulations. 

Q. There are regulations ? 

A. I presume that when a man is first appointed to a position he is instructed 
what his duties are to be. 

Q. But there is no code of rules? 

A. No, not that I know of. 

Q. Each of these branches or sub-branches is under your control ? 

A. Under my control, yes, through the direction of the minister or deputy min- 
ister. 

Q. Is there a separate file, or a separate employee, charged with the filing of com- 
munications or letters with each of these agencies ? 
No, that goes through the general office file. 
. But the letters are kept that comes from anybody connected with immigra- 


o> 


tion? 
They are on separate files, that is, they are all filed under subjects. 
And copies are kept in books of letters sent by the department ? 
Yes, carbon copies are kept as well as tissue copies in the letter books. 
Have you a separate file for all correspondence with Mr. Preston? 
. No, that comes under different subjects. Whatever the subject would be, that 
would: be the file. 
Q. But Mr. Preston communicates with you, I suppose? 
A. Sometimes. Sometimes to the minister and sometimes to the deputy. 


POPOD 
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Q. Have you knowledge of the correspondence he maintains with the minister or 
with the deputy ? 

A. If it is sent to me, I do. 

Q. Not otherwise? 

A. Not otherwise. 

Q. And are the letters sent by the minister or deputy minister to Mr. Preston or 

other parties connected with immigration in Europe accessible to you? 

A. Those that go through my office, yes. There area great many letters written 
that may be written and signed by the secretary of the department. If they are 
signed by the secretary, they would go through our books. That is, they send the file 
with the original letter on it to be copied into our letter books. That, of course, I 
might see. 
= Q. Did you oceupy your present position in 19002 
a A. No, I said three years ago. 

: Q. You began in 1903 ? 
A. January, 1903. 


%. 
PAYMENTS TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TRADING COMPANY. 


oe Q. I find on reference to the Auditor General’s Report that we began paying to 

the North Atlantic Trading Company in 1900, and we paid in that year $5,353.33; in 

; 1901-2, $23,817.60; in 1902-3, $35,916; in 1903, $34,533.33; in 1904, $38,966.66; in 

: 1905, up to June 30, $111,330.99, making in all $249,917.91 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This is the amount which we have paid up to June 80, 1905, to the North 
Atlantic Trading Company? Have you any special knowledge of our intercourse and 
correspondence with that company ? 

A. As far as the accounts are concerned, the lists are made up on these manifests 
and are just the same as the British booking agents received? The same principle is 
followed of a medical examination and a civil examination, and the bonus claims are 

made up from these manifests. 

ay 5 Q. Did the transactions we had with regard to money and other matters with the 
North Atlantic Trading Company come under your observation ? 

A. The which? 

Q. With the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. The transactions ? 

Q. Yes, did they come under your observation ? 

A. No, only the manifests coming in and the contract on file, and the instructions 
I received from the Minister or deputy minister. ’ 

Q. I see by the contract we made with the company on November 28, 1904, that 
it is represented by a Mr. Gluck, I believe as manager, and Mr. Colon as agent. Do 
you know these parties ? 

No. 

. Have never seen them ? 

Not to my knowledge. 

Do you know of them? 

I do not know of them. 

Do they reside in Canada? 

I could not say. 

. The company is described in the Order in Council passed on May 31, 1902, as a 

company composed of certain leading representative continental steamship agents, hav- 

ing its headquarters at Amsterdam in the Kingdom of Holland. Do you know who 
those representatives of steamship companies are? : 
AN. Ido not. 
Q. Haye you ever had occasion to inquire? 


A. No. 


¥ 
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Q. Do you know if there is a company bearing thatwwame and having an office at 
Amsterdam ? 

A. I know nothing other than what you see on the Order in Council and the con- 
tract. 

Q. Could you find out? 

A. I suppose I could cable Lord Strathcona, or write him. 

Q. Could you cable Lord Strathcona asking him to give you the correct informa- 
tion as to that company? 

A. I presume I could. 

Q. One moment, as to its capital, its directors, and officers also? It would be 
an easy matter for him to give you the answer, I suppose? 

A. I suppose he could ascertain and get the information. I have none here, 
except what is on the official file. 

Q. Could you cable for that information and produce before the committee a copy 
of your cable and of the reply? 

A. Yes, with the consent of the minister, I will. 

Q. Could you do that this afternoon ? 

A. With the consent of the minister, yes. 

Q. Giving us a copy of your cable and the reply? 

fe\. Certainly, 

Q. The inquiry regarding the nature of the company, its capital, its directors, aut 
its officers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In Amsterdam ? 

A. Yes. I may say for the information of the committee that these bonuses 
upon continental passengers have been paid as far back as 1888. 

Q. To this company ? 

A. Well, to different steamship companies—the ticket agents, I presume. 

Q. But when did the payments begin to this company of which we are speaking 
now ? 

A. I cannot say that exactly from memory, but I know from the records, copies 
of which I believe have been asked for by yourself, and which are about completed, I 
think you will find that as far as the continental booking agents are concerned, a com- 
mission has been paid since 1888. Not steadily perhaps, but intermittently; sometimes 
we would cancel the contract or the existing arrangements. 

Q. Will you find out for the information of the committee, for the next sitting, 
when payments to the North Atlantic Trading Company began ? 

AL Yes. 

Q. When the first payments were made? 

A: Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo) : 


Q. Is the information that you are now being asked for being brought down in a 
return to the House? : 

Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—It has not been brought down yet. 

A. I might say that it is a very long job to copy all that stuff, and I imagine 
it will be through this week sometime. 

Q. What do you refer to now? 

A. I think some member of the House asked for all the correspondence. 

Q. Between whom? - 

A. As I understand it, between the goverrnment and the North Atlantic Trading 
Company, or the representatives who had anything to do with it. 

Q. I asked for it? 

A. That is being all copied. 

Q. Well, what about that difficulty between Mr. Preston and Mr. Griffith in the 
High Commissioner’s office? 
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Mr. Monx.—I do not think that the fact that the correspondence has been ordered 
in the House,-and I do not think that the fact that correspondence will be brought 
‘down very soon, should debar us here from entering into a careful inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances attending continental immigration. I may say to the committee that the 
object of this examination is to probe as much as possible the system that we 
have with regard to continental immigration. That is my object just now. We 
have been dealing as far as I can find out with this company since 1900, and we have 
a contract which would confine us to dealing with this company exclusively for immi- 
gration from 10 or 12 countries in Europe, at least eight or ten countries on the con- 
tinent, until the year 1914. 


Mr. Wricut (Renfrew).—Excelusively, did you say ? 


Mr. Monx.—Excelusively, yes. This would involve, apart from the expenditure 
which we have already made of some $250,000, as I understand it, for future years in 
immigration an expenditure which will total up to between $700,000 and $1,000,000. 
I want the committee to be in possession of all facts connected with the administration 
of that system, I think we are entitled to that, and that we are entitled to have here 
not copies, but the originals of all correspondence. JI suppose there is no doubt as to 
that, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Witness.—I have prepared here a little memorandum giving an outline of the 

_ arrangements, as far as I can make it out from the file, with the company from 1899. 


By Mr. Derbyshire: 


Q. Read that, so that the committee can all hear? 
A. Very well. 


AGREEMENTS WITH NORTH ATLANTIC TRADING COMPANY. 


-On May 29, 1899, Mr. W. T. R. Preston recommended that a change be made in 
continental emigration system, suggested that there should be a central controlling 
agency for distributing information regarding Canada to intending immigrants, and 
commenced negotiations with the Trans-Atlantic Trading Company (later known as 
the North Atlantic Trading Company of Amsterdam). 

“On October 30, 1899, after numerous conferences and considerable correspond- 
ence between Mr. Preston and the gentlemen forming the North Atlantic Trading 
Company, a proposition was submitted by that organization providing, (1) that they 
would undertake to bring Canada to the attention of people residing in Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria, Roumania, Switzerland, Northern Italy, Holland, Belgium and France, 
and in answer to queries furnish reliable information regarding the climatic condi- 
tions and resources of Canada, and when it was the intention to emigrate to point to 
Canada as a desirable field for settlement.’ 

I may say that in certain countries of Europe it is absolutely impossible to do any 
work any emigration work, they would put you in jail, if you said, ‘Go to Canada.’ 

“(2) That they would not violate the laws in force in the countries in which they 
worked ; 

‘The government in return for their work, (1) to spend £500 for printing suitable 
literature to be placed at the disposal of the company.’ 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cartboo): 


Q. Excuse me, that is yearly? 

A. That is yearly. 

“(2) To pay them on agriculturists and intending agriculturists over 12 years of 
age, going to Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, 17s. 6d. per capita on any num- 
ber less than 10,000 per year; 

‘90s. per capita between 10,000 and 15,000 per year; 
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‘ 


‘25s. per capita exceeding 15,000 per year. 
‘Each family to be possessed of at least $100.’ 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Was that followed out closely ? 

A. That was when the arrangement was made, but it was difficult to find out, to 
get them to tell the truth, as a matter of fact. ‘The acceptance of this offer was to be 
for a term of five years, and could be subsequently cancelled by notice three months 
prior to October 1 in any year.’ 

‘November 4th, 1899, Mr. Preston on behalf of the Department of the Interior, 
accepted the proposal as outlined by the North Atlantic Trading Company. 

‘ November 28rd, 1899, Mr. Smart cabled High Commissioner, “as new continental 
arrangement is now in force, advise proper parties old bonus system is abolished.” 

‘July 1st, 1900, as it was found difficult to ascertain the amount of money in 
possession of foreigners a new arrangement was entered into with the North Atlantic 
Trading Company whereby they were :— 

‘“(1) To represent the emigration interests of Canada in Russia, Germany, 
Austria, Roumania, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, Belgium, France, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and other countries that might subsequently be agreed upon. 

‘(2) To earry on in said countries an active emigration propaganda by advertis- 
ing, printing and circulating literature, &c., expending in such manner not less than 
$10,000 per annum. 

‘On the other hand the government agreed (1) to pay the company a bonus of £1 
on every bona fide agricultural or domestic immigrant, physically and mentally fit, 
arriving in Canada, with the exception that in the case of Galicians and Buckowinians, 
they were to be possessed of cash over and above the amount necessary to take them to 
their destination as follows :— 

‘(a) Unmarried persons not accompanying families, $25. 

‘(b) Man and wife without family, $50. 

‘(c) Family not exceeding four persons, $100. 

‘(d) Other families, $200. 

‘(2) To pay the Company £500 annually towards the cost of printing suitable 
literature. This agreement was to remain in force for ten years, from July 1st, 1900, 

subject to ome e lion at any time after five years, on three months notice from either 
party.’ 


ORDER IN COUNCIL ON TERMS OF AGREEMENT, NORTH ATLANTIC TRADING COMPANY. 


‘May 31, 1902.—Order in Council providing that as the North Atlantic Trading 
Company with whom a tentative arrangement had been made about two years before 
for carrying on emigration work in certain European countries, had done its work to 
the satisfaction of the Immigration Wey einen that a definite agreement had been 
entered into whereby the company agrees :— 

‘(1) To carry on a systematic and persistent emigration propaganda, by advertis- 
ing, publication, and distribution of pamphlets, personal canvass, &e., in Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Northern Italy, Luxemburg, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and any other 
countries which might later be included. 

“(2) To spend annually not less than $15,000 in carrying on the work. 

‘(3) To do nothing in contravention of the laws of the countries named. 

‘(4) To deposit with the government of Canada £1,000 as security for due ful- 
filment of the company’s part of contract, said amount to bear interest at three per 
cent per annum. ‘ 

‘The government agrees on the other hand to:— 

“(1) To pay a bonus of £1 on every man, woman and child, of the agricultural 
class, and on every domestic servant over 18 years of age, provided that in the case of 
settlers, from Galicia, Roumania, Servia, and Russia, excepting Germans, that each 
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married man and wife shall be possessed between them of not less than $100 and $25 
for each of their children, the maximum amount for a family being fixed at $200, and 
in the case of unmarried men and women, they are to have at least $25 each, the 
amounts named being over and above the cost of transportation to their destination. 
No bonus to be paid on criminals or on persons mentally or physically unfit. 

“(2) In order to encourage special efforts in Norway, Sweden and Finland, to 
grant the company £750 for such work, providing they supplement that amount by an 
actual expenditure of £1,000 on the same special work. The agreement to take effect 
January 1. 1902, and continue for ten years, subject to the right of the government 
to cancel it upon reasonable evidence that the company’s failing to carry out the con- 
ditions in any particular and subject also to the right of either party to terminate the 
contract on two years’ notice from January 1 in any year. 

“On November 28, 1904, a new agrement entered into with the North Atlantic 
Company which differs from the former agreement on the following points: 

‘(1) Belgium and Northern Italy no longer included in the company’s field of 
work, 

‘(2) Cash qualification abolished. 

“(8) Agreed that in respect to settlers from Galicia, Buckowinia and Poland, 
excepting Germans, no bonus shall be paid upon immigrants in excess of of 5,000 com- 
ing from those three countries in any one year, this provision to be made applicable 
to all accounts between the department and company in respect to past services, which 
are unsettled when new agreement comes into force. 

“(4) Agreement to remain in force for 10 years from November 28, 1904, subject 
to cancellation by either party on four years’ notice, or at any time that it may appear 
to the satisfaction of the minister that the company is failing to carry out its obliga- 
tions.’ 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Would you let me see that memorandum? 
A. That is a private memorandum of my own that I have prepared for my own 


_ By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


But it must go into the report? 

I have read it all. 

Did you prepare this memorandum yourself? 

I had one of the clerks in the department prepare it from the correspondence. 
But did you prepare it yourself? 

. I had it taken out, an abstract made by one of the clerks in the office. 

But it was done at your dictation? 

No, he extracted it from the correspondence. 

You are the author of this memorandum ? 


Yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Of the facts mentioned here, you have personal knowledge? 

A. I have read the contract, yes. 

Q. You state here on page first, ‘after numerous conferences and considerable 
correspondence between Mr. Preston and the gentlemen forming the North Atlantic 
Trading Company, a proposition was submitted by that organization.’ Have you that 
correspondence? 

A. I presume it is on file. 

Q. You have that correspondence? 

A. I presume it is on file. 

Q. But you have just stated you prepared this memorandum from that corres? 


pondence? 
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I said I had a clerk do it. 

Have you this correspondence in the department? 
I presume we have. 

Have you any doubt about it? 

I have no doubt at all. 

You will produce that correspondence which was the foundation of that first 
arrangement ? 3 

A. Regarding anything that is included in that memorandum, we have the corre- 
spondence in my office. 

Q. I refer particularly to that part of the memorandum which refers to the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Preston and the gentleman forming the North Atlantic 
Trading Company. Can you put that correspondence in the hands of the secretary of 
the committee to-day ? 

A. Yes, I presume [I ean. 

Q. The original documents ? 

A. Do you want the originals? 

@x Yes: 

A. Any of the correspondence that I have in my possession that the committee 
tell me to produce, I will be only too glad to produce it—anything that is on the file. 

Q. I suppose it is understood that we will have that correspondence to-day ? 


The CHamRMAN.—Yes, if the committee asks for that correspondence I see no 
objection. 
Mr. Witson (Lennox).—There can be no objection. 


OPOPOP 


The CuHatrMan.—There is no objection to this correspondence being laid on the 
table. 


SEVERAL MemBers.—Certainly not. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Can you from recollection say who the gentlemen are that form the company? 

A. I said no, before, I do not know anything about them. 

Q. You do not remember one of the names? 

A. Not one of them. 

Q. When you prepared this memorandum, you had these names before you in the 
correspondence ? . 

A. I did not say I prepared it, I said I had a clerk prepare it. 

Q. There were two contracts, two separate contracts? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have both those contracts? 

A. They are both on file, yes. 

Q. Will you deposit those two contracts with the clerk of the committee ? 

A. With the instructions of the minister, yes. My orders are imperative with 
reference to letting original correspondence out of the office, it is a standing order in 
all the departments that no correspondence requiring the originals must be given out 
except by order of the minister. 

Mr. Monx.—Perhaps that is a point we might look into at once. I suppose there 
ean be no doubt in the minds of members of the committee that we have the right to 
see the originals of those two important contracts, as well as any correspondence- 
necessary to throw light upon them. 

The WitNEss.—Some members of the committee have seen them. 

Mr. Monx.—Excuse me, this is a matter which the members of the committee will 
decide for themselves. I think we have the right to have this correspondence and these 
contracts, and if we have them under the safeguard of the secretary of this committee, 
we may be able to abridge this examination. Therefore, I ask that all correspondence, 
the two contracts, together with any memoranda attached to them be produced. 
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The Wirvess.—They are being copied now for the House of Commons. 

Mr. Monx.—It is the originals we want. 

The Wityess.—But we must have the originals if we are to make copies of them. 

Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo).—I do not think there ought to be any conflict about a 
matter of this kind. The department, according to the witness’ statement, are using 
the originals to make copies which have to be prepared in accordance with an order of 
the House. I think it is rather unreasonable that this committee should ask for those 
priginals to be placed in the hands of our secretary when they are being used by the 
department for the prupose of carrying out the orders of the House. 

Mr. Sproute.—We have the right to send for persons and papers. 

Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo)—Yes, but we want to be reasonable. 

Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—It is no unusual think to have these 
returns delayed, not only for one session, but for two sessions, and a day or two now 
cannot make any very great difference in the return being brought down to the House. 
I moved for that return, and I am quite willing to have it delayed for two or three 
days in order to have the originals here, so that they may be left in the hands of the 
committee. They will be in good hands. 

The Witness.—I can send for the originals now if the committee orders me to so. 
Mr. Wilson has been in my office several times and has seen them. 

Mr. Monx.—That will be a great advantage to this committee if you can send for 
them now. 

The Witness.—Well, if the secretary will get a messenger I will send over to my 
office for them. 

Mr. Jackson (Selkirk)—I¢ is 10 minutes to 11 now we will not have time to deal 
with them this morning. 

Mr. DerBysHirE.—Have you any other evidence you can give us this morning? 

The Wirness.—Oh, I have lots of it. There is a statement here if you would like 
to see it 


By Mr. Monk: 
Q. One minute please—you can produce that later on. I would like you to pro- 
duce that communication from Mr. Preston on behalf of the Department of the Interior 
on the 4th of November, 1899, accepting the proposal as outlined by the North 
Atlantic Trading Company. 
IT am going to produce all the papers. 
Will you produce also everything that is on file? 
. Everything that is on file, will have the file brought over. 
Everything that is referred to in this memorandum ? 
Everything that has any reference to it. 
And everything that is referred to in this memorandum / 
. Everything. 
. There were difficulties, which have been alluded to in the House, that arose 
with eed to the continental work, difficulties between Mr. Preston and the depart- 
ment, and between Mr. Preston and Lord Strathcona. Have you the correspondence 
relating to these difficulties? 
A. I never heard of it. 
Q. You never heard of any? 
A. No. 
Q. You never heard there was any trouble of any kind with regard to the contin- 
ental work ? 
A. No, I never heard of it. 
Q. Who would have that correspondence if it exists ¢ 
_ A. I presume Mr. Preston would. 
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Q. Who would have received it? 

A. There was never any in my office that I know of. I will have a search made, 
but I never heard of any trouble between Mr. Preston and Lord Strathcona, with 
regard to the continental bonuses. 

Q. Did you ever hear of anything between Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Preston? 

A. I understand that they had some personal trouble, but I do not think it was 
with regard to the continental bonuses, or the North Atlantic Trading Company. 

Q. What were they about? 

A. I think they were mere personal matters, a little friction between them of 
which I do not know the particulars. 

Q. Do you know about what time the North Atlantic Trading Company made a 
deposit of £1,000 with the government? 

A. You have my memorandum there, will you please hand it to me. On May 31, 
1902, an order in council was passed providing that they were to make deposit with 
the government. 

Q. That is not my question. When was that deposit of £1,000 made? 

A. I could not give you the date. 

Q. Do you know that it was made? 

A. I know that I signed the requisition for the government to pay 3 per cent 
interest on it. 

Q. You have no personal knowledge when it was made? 

A. I never saw it. 

Q. Who in the department would receive that deposit? 

A. The Receiver General. 

Q. Will you find out when it was made, who gave the cheque, produce that cheque, 
and the receipt given by the department for it? 

A. I could hardly produce the cheque, it is not in my department. 

Q. In whose department is it? 

A. In the Receiver General’s I suppose. 

Q. But what I am asking you is this, this is an immigration matter, it was a 
guarantee which we had to have that the company would fulfil the conditions of the 
contract. I want you to find that out. I am not going to hunt around the depart- 
ments for it. 

A. Anything that comes into my department, whether it be a sum of that kind, or 
whether it be moneys received for any other purpose, all that we do is to turn them 
over, as far as I am concerned, make them payable to the deputy minister who makes 
them payable to the Receiver General. 

Q. Do you know that the deposit was made? 

A. As I said before, I signed the requisition on the Receiver fecal to pay in- 
terest on it at 3 per cent. 

Q. Well, I renew my question to you, to find out these particulars, from each 
department that had to do with it, and give us that information at the next sitting of 
the committee and produce the documents ? 

A: Yes. 


By Mr. Gordon: 


Q. The cheque cannot be produced, Mr. Chairman, because that will be the pro- 
perty of the man who paid the money and will go back to him. The record of the pay- 
ment will be the only thing we will, have. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Well, produce whatever records you have? 
A. Very well, whatever we have, Mr. Monk. 
Q. All vouchers connected with it. You do not know who made the deposit? 
A. No, I was not in the department at that time. What is the date of that, Mr. 
Hughes? Yes, that was in May, 1902, I was not in the department then. 
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Q. You were not in the department then? 

ke No; 

Q. But you can procure that information ? 

A. Yes, if it is on the file. 

Q. Who represents the North Atlantic Trading Company with regard to the 
government to-day ? 

A. The late deputy minister, Mr. Smart. 

Q. Before Mr. Smart left the department, who represented the North Atlantic 
Trading Company in this country ? 
. L do not think they had a representative here. 
You do not think they had? 
No. 
. Who acted for them in this country? 
I do not think anybody acted, all the correspondence was done direct. 
Who acted for them in the old country ? 
. In the old country ? 
Yes? 
. We addresesd our correspondence, I presume, through the High Commissioner 
or direct to Holland. en 

Q. Then, as I understand you, you never had any communications, direct or indi- 
rect, with the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. I think there are some letters on file. 

Q. Direct from them ? 

A. Direct from them, yes. 

Q. How many letters do you think there are? 

A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. Will you produce those letters ? 

A 

Q. 


POPOPObOD 


. They are on the file. 
You do not know whether those letters came from Amsterdam or anywhere 


A. Not from memory, no. 

Q. Do you remember who was the manager of the company, or the party who 
acted for them? 

A. No. 

Q. Now, Mr. Scott, under the terms of the last contract, and I think under the 
terms of the first one, that I have not seen, the company was to expend 


A. $10,000. 

Q. $15,000 ? 

A. That was the first agreement, yes, and the same in the second. 

'Q. Annually in advertising Canada? 

iN Yes. 

Q. In those countries that were confided to its care? 

ANS ON GEE 

Q. Did the company execute that part of their contract? 

A. They filed their vouchers. 

Q. ‘You have the vouchers for the expenditure of $15,000 each year? 
: A. Exceeding that amount, I think, largely. 
a Q. Well, will you produce the vouchers, say for two years, 1902-3 and 1903-4? 
A. Yes, if we have them. 
Q. Vouchers showing that this $15,000 was expended annually ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was also a clause in the contract providing that the government was to 


spend £750 annually for Sweden, Norway and Finland 4 
A. That was conditional upon the company’s spending— 
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_Q. One moment—provided the company itself spent £1,000 in those same coun- 
tries ? 

As Yes? 

Q. Was that clause of the contract executed ? 

A. Yes. 

@. And you have vouchers for the expenditure by the government and expendi- 
ture by the company in those countries ? 

A. The government did not expend anything. The government would issue a 
cheque for £750 for that company, and they would file the vouchers for the expenditure. 

Q. You have those vouchers? 

A. I think go, yes. 

Q. Will you produce them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, will you explain to the committee how the payments which I referred 
to in the beginning of my examination, as they appear to have been made in the 
Auditor General’s Report, how these payments were made each year? 

In what way? : 

Yes? 

. I think the money was generally cabled over to’ London. 

. The money was generally cabled over to London ? 

Yes. 

. And to whom was it cabled? 

. It would be cabled to the High Commissioner, or to the Commissioner. 

To whom was it cabled—most generally, you say to the High Commissioner or 
to the Commissioner. 

A. Either to Lord Strathcona or to Mr. Preston. In any ease, the cheque after 
arriying in London would have to be signed by both Lord Strathcona and Mr. 
Preston. 

Q. Remittances were not made by draft—just cubed 

A. I think a credit was cabled to their credit. 

Q. There was no special rule then? It was either to Mr. Preston or to Lord 
Strathcona? 

A. I would not say which, but I think a cheque disbursing the money would have 
to be signed by both. 

Q. I would like you to find out, Mr. Scott, to whom these sums that I gave you a 
memo. of in the beginning of your examination, to whom they were cabled, and the 
vouchers for the receipt of these sums. Will you find that out? 

A. I suppose the stenographer is taking a note of these questions. 

Q. Were payments ever made by draft? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Will you find that out, please? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. If I understand you right, it was the government that prepared the statement 
of oo was due to the company? 

A. The same with all bonuses, the same with oonteeaed as with British. 

Q. That statement was prepared in your office? 

Xe Vies: 

Q. And for the preparation of that statement you guided yourself by the manifests 
of the steamships? 

A. Yes, the same as I produced here. This is a copy of it (producing document). 

Q. Will you lay before the committee a dozen or so of these manifests, so that the 
committee can look into that? 

A. I had a sheet that accompanied this. As [ explained to the committee, out of 
these 605 immigrants on this boat, we paid a commission on some sixty odd, and I 
had a statement showing—— 
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Q. Are there ever any immigrants brought to the country upon whom a commis- 
sion is not paid? ‘ 

A. Yes, I was explaining, here is a particular boat that sailed from Liverpool on 
June 20 last year, the steamer Lake Manitoba. She had 188 intermediate and 426 
steerage. I had a statement here showing the number we paid on, some 60 odd. That 
is all we paid a commission on out of 605. 

Q. How did you miss the rest? 

A. Because they were not entitled to a commision under the terms of their con- 
tract. I may say that we do not pay any commission to the head office of the steam- 
ship companies. If the Allans, or the Dominion, or the Elder-Dempster, or the Donald- 
son, or any other companies issue tickets direct from the head office, we don’t pay 
any commission, it is only to the local booking agents in the country towns. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Are you speaking of the continent or the British Isles? 

A. The British Isles. 

.Q. You will give us a dozen or so of those manifests? 

A. Yes. I will remember this in the memo. 

Q. If I understand this right, Mr. Scott, the first operation was the sending to 
you of the manifests by the steamship representative? 

A. By the steamship agent. 

Q. Who forwarded the manifests to you? 

A. Our agents at the ocean port. 

Q. Do they get these blank forms from your department? 

A. The steamship company has a supply. 

Q. You furnished them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you rely on the information given to you by the port agent, the immigra- 
tion agent at the port? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does he find out whether the immigrants are of the farming or domestic 
classes ? 

AG Yes: 

Q. That information he gets from the immigrant himself ? 

iN. Yes, 

Q. How is this manifest prepared ? 

A. This manifest, as I said, is prepared by the officer of the ship in the first 
place, the captain or the purser, and it is then given to our port agent. Then they 
are medically and socially examined, and the information as collected is sent on here. 

Q. And that blank manifest is furnished to the steamboat companies by the 
department ? 

A. The forms are, yes. 

Q. Are they furnished here, or by the office in London ? 

A. We furnish them from here. 

Q. Issued to the companies, or do you send them to the London office? 

A. We send them to the port agents, and when a steamer asks for them, the agent 
supplies them. : 

Q. How often do you prepare a statement—monthly ? 

A. Which one? 

Q. This statement of the number of immigrants of the farming or domestic 
classes from these countries ? 

A. They are working on them all the time. It is very tedious. 
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Q. How often do you prepare a statement which is to serve as the basis for the 
payment? 

A. I presume every: 

Q. Under the contract it was monthly ? 

A. We endeavour to do so monthly. 

Q Every two months? 

A I presume something like that. 

Q. When that statement has been prepared by you, what do you do with it? 

A. Recommend the accountant to pay it. 

Q. Before submitting it to the company? 

A. We do not submit it to the company, no. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Is there not something in connection with the regulations thet before an agent 
can demand that money he must be able to prove that these men have been of the agri- 
cultural class, and are then in service in Canada? 

A. No. 

Q. I think there is? 

A. No. 

Q. The agents have to do it now. The agents are required to do it before Mr. 
Preston pays them the money. I refer to the old country agents? 


A. No. 
By Mr. Monk: 


Q. What is shown in the manifest, except the signature of the immigration agent? 

A. The signature of the master of the ship. 

Q. It is not accompanied ? 

A. Yes, on the back there is a table with a description of the steamship, Lake 
Manitoba, a correct list of the passengers on board at the time of her departure from 
Liverpool, and it is signed by the master of the ship. His signature is here. 

Any other attesting person? 

No. . 

If the immigration agent issued the statement, doesn’t he sign it? 
: It is a correct manifest. 

. He gets the list from the captain and passes it on to you? 

No, he examines the passenger list. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


. Are these changes not made by the port agent? 
Yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


. When your statement is prepared, is payment made at once? 
. On the British bonuses at once. 
. I am speaking of the continental ? 

. As soon as we have them prepared, we file a duplicate an the accountant 
with ihe request to pay them so much money. 

Q. And does the accountant, or is the accountant in the habit of cabling the 
money ? ; 
A. I think it is cabled, most of the credits are cabled. a 

Q. And does he cable to anybody representing the company that payment has been : 
made? 

A. I do not understand. 

Q. How is the company advised that the payment has been ordered and made, by 
cable or otherwise ? 
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A. Since they had a Canadian representative, we advised Mr. Smart, their 
Canadian representative. 

Q. Before that? 

A. Before that it was sent to London, the list of names was sent to London, 

Q. Where is Mr. Smart now? 

A. He is living in Montreal now, I think. 

Q. Has he received any payment for the company? 
. A. No, I do not think so. No, I think they all go direct. That is a matter for 
the company. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. I thought you showed me a copy of the manifest you sent them, so that they 
would know the official paid? 

A. Mr. Hughes has one in his hand now. 

Q. That goes to the old country? 

A. These British bonuses. This particular boat, as I said before, had 605 passen- 
gers, upon whom we paid on 41 males, 13 females and 12 children. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Was that sum cabled over to Mr. Preston? 

_A. The way we do now at this particular time, he sends in a monthly estimate of 
what it costs to pay the different agents in the old country. 

Q. Mr. Preston sends that in? 

A. Yes, and I get the list ready for payment and ask the accountant to audit it, 
s0 many pounds to pay this particular bonus. For instance, W. R. Archer was allowed 
on one family “7s. 

Q. It is through Mr. Preston’s office that these individual sums are paid out, as 
Z understand ? 

Yes. He would issue a cheque to Archer for 7s. 

. How do you know he issues cheques ? 

. He sends the vouchers back. 

. And does he send the cheques back ? 

Which cheques ? 

. The cheques issued to these people? 

They are kept in London. 

Why are they not forwarded to your office as part of your vouchers? 

. L do not know. That is a matter for the Auditor General. 1 never see them; 
all that I do is, I ask the accountant to send Mr. Preston a certain amount of money 
to cover these bonuses, and here is the account showing that these are paid, and these 
come back receipted. They are sent in duplicate to Lord Strathcona, not to Mr. 
Preston. 


POPOPOPOD 


By Mr. Monk: \ 
Has it always been so. 
No. 


Since when ? 
I have been dealing direct with Lord Strathcona for about a year. 
Before that, with whom did you deal? 
Direct with Preston. 
. Well now, coming back to the North Atlantic Trading Company, when do you 
cable flee money, do you get an acknowledgment from the company ? 
A. Only in the way of voucher, that is all. 
Q. From whom do these vouchers emanate, from the company? 
A. I cannot say, they never come to me. 
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Who then ? 

They go to the Auditor General. 

Do they go to the accountant of your department? 

I should not think so, I think they would go direct to the Auditor General. 

. Am I to understand that when you have cabled an amount of $20,000 or 


$30, 000 to London for the North Atlantic Trading Oompany, you never get an acknowl- 
edgment? Does the Auditor General? 


b 


at ale 


OrOoPe 


. Or the accountant of the branch. I have nothing to do with the money branch 
I never see the vouchers. 

Who is the accountant? 

Mr. Beddoe. 

Has he been in the office some time? 

Many years, I think. He was there when I went into the service. 

. You stated, sir, that Mr. Smart now represents the North Atlantic Trading 


Cotman se! 2 


Pe 


OPOPOoro 


Yes. 

Since when ?? 

The letter advising me of his appointment will be on the official file. 
You will produce that letter? 

It will be produced with the file. 

Since then has any change beén made in the mode of payment? 
No. 


. The payment has been since Mr. Smart’s appointment as agent of the com- 


pany cane to England ? 


JN 


Q. 
A: 


T think it was sent just the same as before, to England. 
Well then, what has he to do with your department as agent of the company? 
Nothing at all, except he might look over the accounts and find fault that they 


were not being paid enough, that would be about the extent of it. 


(0) 
JX, 


(B) 


POPOPO 


. But no money has been paid in Canada? 


I do not think so. 
Will you make sure of that point for the next meeting of the committee? 


Yes. 


. IL suppose Mr. Smart is paid? 
. | suppose he is.. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


. He is not paid anything by the government? 
= No: 


By Mr. Monk: 


Can you give us his address in Montreal? 
I think it is the Merchants’ Bank Building, St. James street, Montreal. 
I suppose the North Atlantic Trading Company could be said to have its office 


there in this country ? 


A. 


Q. 
A. 


He is their agent. 
By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 


Have you any idea what his duties are? 
Nothing more than I said, that he objects to not being paid enough, that is 


about all. 


Q). 
A. 


By Mr, Monk: 


Does he deal with your department on behalf of the company ? 
Yes. 
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Q. What are his dealings since his appointment as agent. Does he control this 
statement that you prepared ? ; 

A. No, he does not control that. Wesend him a copy. That is about all we send 
him, a copy of the statement. I cannot say what his duties are. 

Q. You send him a copy of the statement that you send to England? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. And then he makes such representations as he thinks fit to the government? 

A. I never see any representations very much from him. He has been here 
several times and found fault with me personally, because he did not get enough. 

Q. And he receives no payment for the company ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. The government has never made any to him? 

A. No, not to my knowledge. 

Q. Is there in the department since the beginning of these dealings with the North 


-” Atlantic Trading Company any report from the company itself as to its work on the 


tontinent, in the countries that were assigned to it? 
A. I cannot say that. 
Q. Will you see and find out? 
A. If there is, it will be on the file. 
Q. At the present moment, you don’t know if they ever made any report on their 
operations ? 
A. No. 
Q. Do you know who disseminates in the countries assigned to that company, the 
literature that they are to disseminate? 
Which? 
Do you know who made the propaganda, disseminated the literature? 
. No. We got copies of it. I can produce copies that they have distributed. 
. You don’t know who did the distribution? 
. No, the company did that, or were supposed to do it. 
. You never verify it? 
. Nothing more than they claim to have printed so many copies, and they give 
particulars and vouchers for the printing. 


>bOrPOPOD 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. As much as is paid for by this government? 

A. No, by the company. 

Q. Does not the government pay for some of their printing? 

A. No. 

Q. I see an item for some £500? 

A. That is in the old agreement. The present agreement is, they are to expend 
$15,000. In addition to that, we give them £750, provided they spend £1,000 in Nor- 
way and Sweden. That is paid direct to the North Atlantic Trading Company. They 
file with our office a copy of each pamphlet that is published and a statement giving 
the number that is being printed and the cost. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. That includes the cost of distribution? 

AY Yes. 

Q. They give the vouchers for the cost of distribution ? 

A. Yes. 

By Mr. Monk: 

Q. Well, I find in the report for 1904, printing, advertising, Amsterdam, North 
Atlantic Trading Company, 210,000 pamphlets, $164.80; Antwerp, de Vos and de 
Groyen, 250,000 pamphlets, $886.82; Antwerp de Winter, 125,000 pamphlets, $472.86. 

A. I do not recollect what these items were, I] am sure. 
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Q. Ther. again, in the different extracts I gave you in the beginning of the exami- 
nation, from the Auditor General’s Report, the question of advertising and literature 
is mentioned. Among the payments I find: 1901, allowance on literature, $2,433.34; 
advances on account of bonuses and literature to June 30, 1901, $12,702. Then in 
the year 1902, allowance for literature to June 30, 1901, $2,433.34. - Advances on 
account of‘ bonuses and literature to June 30, 1902, $94,090. There is also in 1903 
advanees on account of bonuses and literature to June 30, 1902, $26,533.23, and in 
1904, advances on account of bonuses and literature to June 30, 1904, $83,009.99. We 
seem to have paid for the literature, at any rate, in part? 
A. That was the old agreement. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. The old agreement was to ‘ pay to the company £500 annually towards the cost 
of suitable literature. This agreement was to remain in force ten years from July 1, 
1900 7? 
) A. In the first order in council, the £500 refers to an agreement that was made in 
1900. The next agreement, which was by order in council was made in 1902, and it 
does not include the £500. Here is the first one, Mr. Hughes (producing document). 
'The date is July, 1900. It includes the £500. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Did we pay anything for the advertising, printing or literature, as it is called, 
between 1900 and 1904? 

A. We have not paid any since I have been in the department, since 1903. I 
know I had some printing done for them, some maps they wanted of Canada, and I 
deducted the amount of the cost of the printing from their bonus. That is the only 
transaction that have any recollection of. J deducted it from their bonus last year. 

Q. How do you explain, Mr. Scott, the fact that the order in council and the 
recommendation of Mr. Smart which is annexed to that order in council, took place 
on May 30, or about May, 1902, and the contract which is based on that order in 
council was only made two years later, or November 20, 1904? | 

A. There was a contract before that, previous to that. The contract of 1904 is 
the contract which is in existence to-day. There was a contract between that and the 
time of the agreement. 

Q. But the agreement authorizes the last contract. The one in force to-day is of 
May 31, 1902? 

A. No, sir, there is a contract based, I think, on that order in council, I think it 
is on file, but afterwards in May of 1902, there was an order in council passed which 
is the one I think you have there. 

Q. That is the one which appears to have served for the basis of that contract of 
November 30, 1904? 

A. The contract on that was found not to be workable. It was difficult to find 
out the amount of cash possessed by certain classes of these immigrants, so it was 
changed in November, 1904. 

Q. By another order in council? 

A. Yes, and a contract made in November, 1904. I Je not think there was any 
contract under that first order in council. 

Q. I am speaking from the papers laid on the table of the House, and these papers 
laid on the table by the department show an order in council of May 31, 1902, and give 
the contract of November 20, 1904, as being based upon that order in council. I have 
the documents in my hand? 

A. Is that this order, Mr. Monk? There are two orders in council. 

Q. There are not among these documents. 


Mr. Witson (Lennox).—I ‘got them from the Privy Council office, and they were 


marked ‘ private.’ 
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Q. That order in council of 1902 does not cancel the £5002 

AG Yes, 
__ Q. It does not say so. It merely says there will be £750 paid for work in Norway 
and Sweden ? 

A. All this was cancelled afterwards by order in council. 

Q. Your memo. does not say so. It just says, they may go on and that these are 
the conditions ? 

A. These are new conditions under this order in council of 1902, which was 
changed again in 1904. 

Q. Requiring $15,000 to be expended? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. There must have been considerable pour parler and conference before the exact 
terms of that new contract were arranged between ourselves and the representatives 
of the company ? 

A. I had nothing to do with it. 

Q. Who had to do with it? 

A. The late deputy minister. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


. Mr. Smart? 
. Mr. Smart was the deputy minister; I did not have anything to do with it. 


ar) 


By Mr. Monk: 


; ee never had anything to do with the company in the way of conference ? 

0. 
. But they took place between the minister and his deputy and the company ? 
The deputy minister was in the old country. 
. At this conference, do you know who represented the company, that is. the 
party a the contract? 

A. I know nothing about that. 

Q. Can we get these facts from Mr. Smart? 

A. I presume—— 

Q. Or from the minister himself? 

A. Or from the minister. 

Q. The ex-minister ? 

AS Yes. 

Q. And since the signing of that contract, and since you became Superintendent 
of Immigration, having the superintendence of the immigrants from those countries, 
you have never seen anybody representing the company personally? 

A. Their business is all done through London. 

Q. Now, Mr. Scott, do you know if the visit of Lord Strathcona and Mr. Preston 
a few months ago had anything to do with the North Atlantic Trading Company’s 
transactions ¢ 

A. I do not think—as far as I know, it had not. 

Q. Is there any correspondence in your department regarding any difficulties with 
the North Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. Nothing I know of, it is all here, the files are here (producing files of corre- 
spondence). 

Q. Have you any means, Mr. Scott, once a farm hand from these countries has 
arrived in Canada and a bonus has been paid on him, of ascertaining if he remains in 


the country and where he settles? 
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A. We know where they are ticketed to, and we receive a list from the United 
States government of those who land at Canadian ports and afterwards go to the 
United States. 

Q. Not.a list with names? Do you? 

Ae Ves sir 

Q. But can you follow in any way those whom you have seen by the steamship 
manifest to have arrived, and upon whom has been paid a bonus? 

A. We trace them back to the ship, and if we find they have gone to the United 
States, we deduct from the next statement of bonuses the same as we do with the 
English companies. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Have you had many of that class? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say that you trace them to the United States. When a train reaches 
Niagara, or say, Gretna, how do you ascertain ? 

A. Before a Canadian Pacific Railway or Grand Trunk ticket agent will sell an 
immigrant a ticket : 

Q. How do you know he is an immigrant? 

A. They have a pretty good idea from the look of him ? 

Q. Have you ever watched a train going through and seen their names taken? 

A. Thousands of them. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Will you prepare a list of those whom you have followed to the United States 

in the last three years? 

We don’t follow. 

. I mean traced, and for whom you have deducted payment to the company ? 

I cannot have it for the next meeting. It would take some time to trace. 
‘How long? 

It might take two or three weeks. 

Who would prepare it in your department? 

. It will be prepared as soon as the clerks can prepare it. 

. Who is the clerk who would have charge of that? 

. Mr. Badgley. He gives it out to the typewriter. 

. Another question, Mr. Scott. Have you any means of ascertaining that the 
farm haeae and domestic servants of 18 years of age, mentioned in the contract, who 
come from those countries, whether they come through the propaganda or representa- 
tions of the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 

A. No. 

Q. For instance, a party that would come from one of those countries of its own 
accord, or through correspondence had with friends already settled here, the company 
would be paid upon these as upon the others? 

A. That is what the contract says, yes. 

Q. Therefore, for any farm hand or domestic servant coming from these countries, 
we pay a bonus to the company? 

JAC Yes: 


OPOPOPOPop> 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Did you have settlers from these countries before you made the arrangements 
with that company ? 

A. Yes, the department has been paying bonuses on continental immigrants since 
1888. 
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Q. Not very regularly? 
A. I cannot say about the regularity. I am stating the fact that they did pay. 


By Mr. Ratz: 


Q. I understand you do not pay any bonus direct to the steamship company’s 
offices ? 

A. I am speaking of British immigration. There are three ‘classes of bonuses 
the continental bonus, under the North Atlantic, the British bonus which is paid direct 
to the steamship agent issuing the ticket in the old country upon certain classes, and 
commissions to certain sub-agents in the United States. These are the three classes 
of bonuses that we have in our office. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


:  @. How much were we paying on European immigration? 
A. When? 
i Q. From 1888, that you spoke of 2 
A. In 1888, $5. 
Q. And up to 1896? 
A. I think it was the same afterwards, $5, although it was kind of intermittent. 
They would pay a bonus for a time and then cut them off, and then reinstate the agent. 
‘By Mr. Monk: 
Q. You have no means, and have not ascertained, how the company carried on its 
propaganda ? 
No. 


Does it make arrangements with booking agents? 

. I presume so. 

You don’t know? 

. In their statement of expenditure, they say so much paid to booking agents. 
. Do they employ any canvassers ? 

I cannot say. I know nothing about it. I never was on the continent outside 
of France, and I was not in the Immigration Branch then. 

Q. As far as I have been able to ascertain, the report of Mr. Preston published in 
the report of the department every year, makes no mention of the operations of the 
North Atlantic Trading Company. Did he not make special trips to the continent, 
‘to these countries, during his incumbency of office? 

A. I cannot say. He reports to the High Commissioner. 

Q. You have never asked him for any special report on the nature of the work 
they were doing? 

A. No. 

Q. How does the department ascertain that the clause in the contract relating to 
these immigrants from these countries being provided with a certain amount of money 
is carried out? 

A. That has been done away with in the present contract. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain the amount of money they have, that is, certain classes, Galicians and Bucko- 
winians. They had to have a certain amount of money. 

Q. Since 1904 there were no conditions of that kind? 

A. No, we only pay on a certain number of them. 


POrObOb> 


By Mr. Roche (Marquette): 


Q. Why was there exception made? 
A. It was felt there were a large number coming from those countries, and we 
would limit the number that we would pay a commission on. 
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Q. You did not think they were as desirable immigrants as the others? 
A. I do not know—they were desirable people, good labourers. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


i Q. If you are anxious to fill up the country, I do not see why you should Timi 
them ? 


A. We limit the commission. 

Q. Why should you, when you are so anxious to get immigrants, and you say they 
are a good class? 

A. I did not make the agreement. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Supposing you were limited to 5,000 Bukowinians and Galicians, wouldn’t 
it be possible to pass them in as Italians? 

A. No. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because our agents would not stand for that. 

Q. Suppose you classed them as Transylvanians ? 

A. They speak a different language. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. I understand you follow the immigrant on his arrival in Canada by one of 
your agents all the way through to his destination in the Northwest? 

A. No. 

Q. You know nothing about them after they arrive? 

A. After they land in Canada, we know they are ticketed to a certain point by the 
railway. 

Q. Do you find out where they are going, whether they are going to friends in the 
Northwest, or simply going without any connection ? 

A. No. 

Q. You don’t ask that? 

A. No, unless a man gets into trouble, and then we have to find out who his 
friends are. 

Q. You have no data of the number of immigrants brought out by friends already 
in the west? 

A. No. We have tried to find out in the banks of Winnipeg the amount of 
money sent back by these foreigners. They can usually give some idea of the amount 
sent. I think last year one bank sent something like a million dollars for these 
people, sent it home to their friends or wives, passage money, &e. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. How did you ascertain that? 
A. From the bank. 

Q. What bank? 

A. Alloway and Champion ? 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. A large proportion are brought out by their friends? 

A. I have no idea what proportion. They send this money over, but for what pur- 
pose I do not know. 

Q. On every immigrant of a helpful class from these countries, a bonus is paid? 

A. Outside of France and Belgium, and certain other countries not included in 
their contract. 
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(Qy Do you take any precaution to prevent a continental immigrant who has gone 
to settle in England and takes passage in England from being classified as a European 
continent immigrant under this contract ? 


A. Yes, we do. The question is asked by the port agents, ‘How long have you 
been in England?’ 

Q. That is all? 

A. We don’t allow any payment on them? 

Q. You simply rely on their statement? 
A. I think they generally tell the truth. There is no object in telling an untruth 
about the matter. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. From what port does the North Atlantic Company ship? 

A. From Amsterdam. 

Q. All? 

A. From Antwerp principally. The Canadian Pacific Railway run a line of boats 
from Antwerp, and the Hamburg American run a line of boats there too, I think only 
two boats last year in the Hamburg American line. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
brought the balance. 


By Mr. Roche (Marquette): 


: Q. You spoke of its being difficult to find the amount of money that these people 
had, because they do not tell the truth. Would not the same condition apply in regard 
to their employment ? 

A. No, they are afraid about their money, because they fear they will be robbed. 

Q. Yes, but don’t you think they could be influenced to tell an untruth for the 
sake of getting a passage over? 

A. No, they have to pay for their passage. You know there are no free passages. 

Q. A bonus is paid on them if they are labourers? 

A. Yes, a certain class covered by the contract, and a certain number of Galicians 
and Buckowinians. 


IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS AT OCEAN PORTS IN CANADA. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Have you any figures to show the proportion of the agricultural classes who 
are coming from European ports, that is the proportion to the total number from 
European ports? 

A. Yes, I have a statement here. In the fiscal year, 1901, there arrived at ocean 
ports 17,599, and the company were entitled, under their contract, to be paid on 3,152. 
In 1901-2, there were 21,938 arrived, and they were entitled to be paid on §,977. In the 
fiscal year 1902-3 there were 34,484 arrived, and they were entitled to be paid on 13,036. 
In the fiscal year 1903-4, 25,433 arrived, and they were entitled to be paid on 12,319. 
In the fiscal year 1904-5, there arrived 28,654, and they were entitled to be paid on 
12,387. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Why not entitled to be paid on all? 
A. Because we pay only on certain classes. 


\ 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. From what you have stated, Mr. Scott, the government had no intention what- 
ever as to any care being taken by the North Atlantic Trading Company that these 
people in the countries covered by the contract before coming here, are qualified mor- 
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ally, are qualified in regard to literacy and general moral and mental acceptability in 
this country ? 

A. They are asked the question at the port of entry, whether they can read or 
write, whether married or single, age and profession. 

Q. That is the only thing? 

A. Yes. 

Q. No other inquiry takes place before they leave Europe? 

A. I do not know what inquiry the booking agent may make, no. 

Q. There are some things I do not quite understand. Perhaps you can explain, 
Mr. Scott. I find, for instance, that in the questions which were answered in the 
‘House by the Minister of the Interior on March 29, there would appear to me to be dis- 
erepancies between these answers and the general statement which is to be found on 
page 42 of the annual report for 1904-5. I find, for instance, that on immigrants from 
Denmark in the year 1904-5 we paid bonuses on 241? 

A. In 1904-5. 

Q. Paid bonuses on 241 of the farming or domestic classes, whereas in the general 
report of the Department of the Interior, page 42, for the same year we seem to have 
had in this country as immigrants in that year 119 Danish farmers? 

A. Yes. Of course, as I said before, this account of the North Atlantic Trading 
Company is overlapping. You cannot get the accounts paid up to June 30. There is 
a lot of checking to be done so that the accounts are behind. 

Q. Then again, among the Dutch for the same year from Holland, according to 
the answer to the question, we paid bonuses on 153 of the farming class, according to 
the report of the department already referred to, we got from Holland in that year 
only 99 farmers. I suppose it can be explained, but I do not understand it. 

A. On 99 males, 12 females and 12 children, yes. 

Q. Yet we paid bonuses on 153 Dutch farm immigrants sent by the North 
Atlantic Trading Company? 

A. On 153, yes. 

Q. If you refer again to the same questions and answers the same year, or rather 
in 1903-4 the year previous, we seem to have paid a bonus on 1,535 Swedish emigrants 
of the farming class, and there do not seem to have come into the country for that 
year, according to the report of the department, more than 396 male farmers? 

396 males, 140 women and 271 children, and then in addition 
How can that be explained ? 

Of general labourers there were 324 males, 48 women and 73 children. 

That is in the labour class? 

And of domestics, 160. 

Do these make up 1,533 ? 

I have not added it up. 

There is another ciause im the contract which required the company to reim- 
burse the government for all deported emigrants. Has that been executed ? 

It has not cost us anything to deport them. 

Do the steamboats companies do it for nothing? 

They take them back, yes. They are not allowed to land. 

They take them back at their own expense ? 

They take them back. 

I saw an item, I forget exactly where, in the Auditor General’s Report, that we 
have reimbursesd the steamship companies for the cost of some deportations. Do you 
know how that occurred ? 

A. The emigrants are landed on the wharf in our buildings for the purpose of 


OPOPOoPOP 


OPOoPOoPr 


inspection. If they have any manner of contagious disease, which Dr. Bryce will 


explain to you, they are put into our hospital and treated. If they are deported, they 
are deported at no cost to the government, but the steamship companies take them 
back. 
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Q. Supposing they crossed to the United States, and they are refused there? 

A. If they bring it to our attention, we deport them, although under the law we 
really have no power to do it. 

Q. Do you? 

A. Yes, we do. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. There are some rejections to the United States? 
A. Dr. Bryce will be able to explain the medical part of it better than I can. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Has the company ever reimbursed, in that statement of accounts, any money 
to the government to your knowledge? 

A. For deportations ? 

Q. For any cause whatever ? ‘ 

A. Not to my knowledge, except for printing that I had done and I deducted it. 
Some maps they wanted of Canada and I deducted the cost out of their bonuses. That 
is all that I know. 

Q. I think you stated that you did not know whether they had spent in these coun- 
tries any of the money they were obliged to spend under the contract? 

A. I said we had the vouchers. 

Q. Not for the £1,000 and the $15,000? 

As, Yes: 

Q. Will they be among these papers? 

A. They would not be kept on the file, they are very bulky, but I will produce 
them, together with copies of the literature in the different languages. 

Will you be able to produce them to-day ? 

I could not say. 

. But you are going to send at once that cable to Lord Strathcona? 

. With the consent of the minister, yes. I would have to submit it to him. 

. And will you give the answer to the chairman as soon as you get it? 

As soon as I get it. 

. Have you any reason to suppose that the minister has any objection to getting 

that information ? 

A. None at all. I have never spoken to him on the subject. 

Q. If he does not object, you can send that cable at once? 

A. Certainly, these are the files that you asked for (producing documents). 


~ 
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IMMIGRATION to Canada from Great Britain, ss. Lake Manitoba, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way line. Sailing from Liverpool, June 20, 1905. Arrived at Quebec, June 380, 
1905. Summary of commissions on settlers due to booking agents. 


Agent’s Name and Address. Males. | Females. |Under 12. £ sad: 
‘Archer, W: R.; Tueamington... 1200500. ee eee eel ee ee ae ee Se 0770) 
Blake, R., Dalton-in-Hurnessic:. 60) ose oe eee eee Bice See GAO, Tae eras iP Se 0) 
Bryan, A.W: Banburyeg sd 36 a tee eee Lig eats esa Gl eee cee Oi) 
Carroll; :1; & Son, Ayden. 5.6 cee eee eee iL Te sien une 014 0 
Dean cc Dawson, Nottie nanny cee eh eye ee & 4 Pa ee tees eae 2270) \ 
Davidson, Re & Je, Alberdeen(S:)- 4. a5) gee eee Qe A Ge llega 014 0 
Del ahaes Ooo, Koha ehorllorsteAoia(Sh)s5ocsssscacdoncocuaue- AL gh oer oer ene ere O40) 
Baston;, Wei Jedburghisic be. iawn ey coe ee ol re esate Dic acc ieee eee OFF. .0 = 
Higimes, BiH Wattordese eet) co ee. oer re iL ia Rares aera 014 0 
Helis, Wee Cox Liverpool::2) 3.425 eo il pte a Wma eH sh Oe 0) 
feilbron, lsaac; Wiverpool.s (2.03) 08 5 eee ae oe eae Biola es ek | EIA as ee 0-14 0 
Wacksonsy end SONS MUnVen OO) a. cen: see ese Be ie 2 dee eevee ee ale ots 0) 
Jakins’ Bros: (é Co: Wondons is 3 ea eee 1 1 1 O76 
Kings BiG. Norwichs s3oee ise, See eee ne ne Dee erie eed eed aus One 10) 
Meats & Meats, Hereford 75 ssc oe UL lice Bee arene oat 0.70 
McLean, W. E., Cleator Moor.. ... Re ee Gee eee i Clee Wn ee ay 
erlcins, Bertie 6&7. Cos, Swamseann.ck em. eee ae ee Ne ee ee De ate ink kc O70 
RobbinseDr. Js; Hondon sec. hs a ee eee le aL 2 3.50 
Smithy We Beecher) Manchester ge ce. se se gee mL Mss eo ieee ee Oe 0 
Sanderson, Bb: & Co: Notumehani jes 0 ee a ee eee ae eee ee OO 
Swan é& Weach: Manthesten. 200755 ose es cer aL ph 2 SUS oe cee ae ef O 
SealbysH.. Maryport 3.55005 ee ee ee ne QR acene Wale eh verge cia oO 
Stanley, Jiccds; Woolwich... 800) 4.8 ea vee reer neers ays Ie On 0 
Taylor: Wi. iverpool iss cate ohare a MI aloe ek ree | nec enn = Or0- 0 
bWallkies "Al Was Cork: (i)ii5 eee ae Be Ses AA a's 3 1 HL scl Secee eee 00 0 
Motalys s2) 865 2 ene eee 41 13 3 ef © 
MR. W. R. ARCHER, OF LEAMINGTON. 
Number of | 
Contract Name of Settlers. Male. Female. Wnder 12.-))-S “ss: d: 
Ticket. 
| 
3865 jAlice MeGregor...... Se cee Bn home | Boe verde | 3000 2 ee eee 46 0) 
| 
MR. R. BLAKE, OF DALTON-IN-FURNESS, , 
Tov), |B yson es ate Sie |e ee he 0 a0 ? 
Tote «| Wilias dyson: 5 ee eerie 30 Gaal Ao ee Soe eine Reena Oe ienO) 
37281 Joseph Johnson: 49s jcee ee ee see 21 Rs ee eae inal Js) © 
37283 lHred: Phizaclea: 030.6) ee ee | PP je NEM SW mina edt sa a On 0 
Rota ee ee | Pe ee te eo 
| 
MR. H. W. BRYAN, OF BANBURY. 
1791 k. H. B. Jackson 7) ne 21 | ss ee oo Fe ‘ 
J. CARROLL & SON, OF HYDE. 
7334 F Mandsley ts. 30 35. he tcee eee 
|Mrs. Miandsley, 2c )3 0h) ete te eee 
) 
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ImMicRATION to Canada from Great Britain, ss. Lake Manitoba, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way line. Sailing from Liverpool, June 20, 1905. Arrived at Quebec, June 30, 
1905. Statement of commissions on settlers due to booking agent. 


DEAN & DAWSON, OF NOTTINGHAM. 
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Immicration to Canada from Great Britain, ss. Lake Manitoba, Canadian Pacific Rail- \ 
way line. Sailing from Liverpool, June 20, 1905. Arrived at Quebec, June 30, 
1905. Statement of commissions on settlers due to booking agent. 


MR. B: CL KING, OL NORWICH: 


Nomber of | 
Contract Name of Settlers. Male. Female. Under 12. |'£ sd 
Ticket. | 
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IMMIGRATION to Canada from Great Britain, ss. Lake Manitoba, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way line. Sailing from Liverpool, June 20, 1905. Arrived at Quebec, June 80, 
1905. Statement of commissions on settlers due to booking agent. 


MR. J. J. STANLEY, OF WOOLWICH. 


Number of 
Contract Name of Setttlers. Male. Female. Winder 2.) «Sse d: 
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Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I certify it correct. 
We Ds SComae 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 34, 
Wepnespay, April 11, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. P. H. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


The CuairMan—.—It is for the committee to say how we are to proceed. Both 
Mr. Scott and Mr. Smart are here to-day, and I suppose the first witness should be Mr. 
Smart. Is it the wish of the committee to hear Mr. Smart? 


Mr. Monx.—Mr. Chairman, Mr. Scott was under examination at the last meeting, 
but it has been suggested to me that as Mr. Smart is not a resident of Ottawa, it 
would be better for us to examine him first. I would take the liberty of suggesting, 
however, that it would abridge the work of the committee if we were allowed to 
examine Mr. Scott previously in regard to the documents he promised to bring at the 
last sitting when he was under examination. If those documents have been produced, 
I was going to suggest to the committee to indicate to Mr. Scott two or three other docu- 
ments which were required, and which he might produce, while we are proceeding with 
the examination of Mr. Smart. I, therefore, recommend that Mr. Scott be called first 
in order to ascertain if he has produced the documetns referred to in his examination 


in chief. 
Mr. W. D. Scorr then appeared before the committee and stated: The committee 


asked me to produce a dozen manifests showing those upon whom bonuses have been 
2—39 


— 
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paid. I have those documents here (documents produced); also the vouchers in con- 
nection with the expenditure of $15,000, and the extra £1,000 in Norway and Sweden 
(documents produced). The original correspondence between Mr. Preston and the 
North Atlantic Trading Company that was asked for, leading up to the contract, are 
all on these original files which have been deposited with the committee. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Can you tell us the date when the correspondence that led up to that contract 
commenced ? 

A. The date of the correspondence? May 29, 1899, was the date upon which Mr. 
Preston recommended that a change be made in the continental emigration system. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Excuse me, did you say that you are producing correspondence between Mr. 
Preston and the North Atlantic Trading Company, or that it has been already pro- 
duced? I do not see it. 

A. All the correspondence I have, Mr. Monk, is on these files. That is all the 
correspondence that I know of. 

Q. That is all the correspondence in the department, I suppose ? 

A. Yes, from the search I have made. The memorandum handed to me says, 
‘There is no originals or copies of letters on the file between Mr. Preston and the 
agents forming the North Atlantic Trading Company, until the one in which the com- 
pany submits its proposition on page 285, file 2414-3.’ I do not see the letter on this 
file at the present time. Oh, yes, here it is. It is dated October 26, 1899. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. You might as well read it? 
A. (Reads) ‘In view of our frequent consultations, we have the honour to submit 
the following proposal to the Canadian government :— 


‘We will undertake to bring Canada to the attention of people residing in con- 
tinental European countries, and in answer to queries furnish reliable information 
regarding climatic conditions and resources of Canada and, where it is the intention 
to emigrate, to point to Canada as a desirable field for settlement upon the following 
conditions :— 

‘1. That the government will expend £500 in printing suitable literature recom- 
mended by us, placing the printed matter at our disposal. 

‘9. That we shall receive from the government upon all emigrants from these 
countries for Manitoba and the Northwest Territories over 12 years of age, as regis- 
tered at the ports of Halifax, St. John, Quebec and Montreal via these ports, or via 
Portland and New York in the United States, 17s. 6d. per capita on any number less 
than 10,000 in each year; 20 shillings sterling per capita on any number between 10,000 
and 15,000 per year; 25s. sterling per capita on any number exceeding 15,000 per year. 

‘3. That each head of family shall be possessed of at least $100, or where there is 
a community of families working together, they shall average an amount sufficient not 
to become a public charge. 

‘4, That this proposition shall apply only to emigrants who are aaaee or 
who intend to settle upon agricultural lands. 

‘5. The acceptance of this offer to be for a term of five years, i may be subse- 
quently cancelled by notice of three months prior to the first October in any year. An 
essential condition of this offer is that by our action we shall not violate or contra- 
vene any law now, or which may hereafter, be in force in any country from which 
inquiries may be made or from which persons may emigrate to Canada.’ 

That is signed by the Trans-Atlantic Trading Company. 


‘i 
j 
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By Mr. Blain: 

Q. Was that offer accepted? 

A. On October 30 same year, after numerous conferences and considerable corre- 
spondence between Mr. Preston and the agents forming the North Atlantic Trading 
Company, a proposition was submitted that, that organization providing and so on— 
I gave this information to the committee last week. On November 4, Mr. Preston, on 
behalf of the Department of the Interior, accepted the proposal as outlined by the 
North Atlantic Trading Company. 

Q. May I ask, what is the date of the first letter and the date of that acceptance ? 

A. The first letter was dated October 26, 1899. That is the letter I have just read 
to you. 

Q. Now, the date of the acceptance by the government of the proposition ? 

A. On November 4, Mr. Preston, on behalf of the department, accepted the pro- 
position. 

Mr. Monx.—I would just like to put a question to Mr. Scott. It is extremely diffi- 
eult to understand the files that have been produced, as the documents are not in order, 
but as far as I have been able to see the government have made three distinct arrange- 
ments with the North Atlantic Trading Company, or the Trans-Atlantic Trading 
Company ? 

Mr. Scort.—Yes. 

Mr. Monx.—One was on or about November 1, 1899, another arrangement was on 
or about July 13, 1900, and the last arrangement was on November 20, 1904. I would 
ask the witness if he could lay before the committee at its next meeting the docu- 
ments having reference to each of these separate agreements so that we can have them 
altogether ? 

Mr. Scotr.—They are all on these files. 

Mr. Monx.—But it takes two days to get at the files and you can pick them out and 
get them copied, and the committee will then have the three agreements before them. 
Otherwise, there is no member of the committee who has the time to look through all 
ihese files and pick out the agreements; the thing is absolutely impossible. I wanted to 
ask you if you could do that for the committee so that we would have the three agree- 
ments and the vouchers in separate parcels—that is, for the amounts which the company 
was bound to expend and the vouchers for each year since 1899. There are some on 
the files, but it does not appear, they are all there It takes a very long time to search 
them out, and if we had them year by year we might see whether the company has ful- 
filled its obligation to expend a certain amount in advertising and carrying on a propa- 
ganda every year. I would also say that I think at the next meeting the committee 
would like to have some information from Mr. Scott as to the way in which the govern- 
ment found out each year what amount was payable for bonuses to the company. As 
far as I can see, after going through those files, the system was not always the same. 
‘There was a system in the inception of the work, and that system has been changed 
since. I think it is important that the committee should know what system has been 
in force and what system prevails now for checking the amount of bonuses due to the 
company. 

Mr. Scorr.—I produce here, Mr. Monk, samples of the literature for which you 
ask. \ 

Mr. Monx.—Are those all the samples? 

Mr. Scort.—Those are the samples in different languages. 

Mr. Scort then retired. 

The OCHatrMAN.—Is it the wish of the committee that Mr. James A. Smart be now 
heard ? 

Carried. 


Having read over the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I certify it correct. 
Q—394 WeeDe SC@AMn: 
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House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room 34, 
: Fripay, April 27, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock am., Mr. P. H. McKenzie, chairman, presiding. 


The CHairMAN.—The business before the committee to-day, I understand, is the 
continuation of Mr. Scott’s examination on immigration matters. Mr. Scott has no 
statement to make, but if any member of the committee desires to ask any questions, 
he will answer them as far as he can. 


Mr. W. D. Scort, Superintendent of Immigration, called. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I think when we adjourned your examination you had undertaken to make 
extracts from certain files, from the documents that concern the different agreements 
with the North Atlantic Trading Company, and some other things, 

A. I did, yes. I agreed to make the copies if I could gét the papers. I applied 
to the chairman of the Public Accounts Committee for the files, and they were refused 
to me. I then sent the chief record clerk over and he put slips of paper on the differ- 
ent documents so that they would be easily found when needed. 

Q. Do you remember what those matters were that you identified by paper? . 

A. I did not identify them myself. I told the chief record clerk to mark each 
of the contracts as they appeared on files. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Did he not give you a memorandum of what he had done? 
A. He did not, he came back and said he had marked the different contracts, and 
so on, on the files on which he pinned slips of paper. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I think you were asked, Mr. Scott, to make up a statement for the committee 
of what had been spent by the government in order to advertise Canada for the pur- 
poses of emigration in continental Europe in the three years preceding the making of 
the first contract? 

A. I do not remember that. 

Q. I wrote you a letter to that effect, if you will remember? 

A. Yes, I remember now. ‘That is a question, of course, that is not in my 
department, but I took the trouble to get the figures from the accountant’s branch. 
‘Sums expended for printing, advertising, and copies of papers in Europe for the fiscal 
years 1897-8, 1898-9.’ In 1897-8, the amount was $17,473.56; in 1898-9, $4,777.42. 
These are the figures that were furnished me by the accountant. 

Q. Will you give the committee some indication as to what these sums were spent 
for? 

A. I have not made inquiry at all. 

Q. It would be very important for us to know whether the money had been spent 
for folders, or pamphlets, or maps, or advertisements for the newspapers? 

A. I presume it was. 

Q. Could you not give us the information a little more itemized than you are 
now stating to the committee? 
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A. I would simply have to get it from the accountant. I have no knowledge what 
the items were. 

Q. Can that be procured ? 

A. It can be procured from the Auditor General’s Report. He would simply take 
it out from the Auditor General’s Report for those years. 

Q. Is there nothing in the department to show what this was paid for? 

A. Nothing in my branch that I am aware of. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Are we to understand there is nothing touching on the accounts of this Trad- 

fing Company ? 
_ A. All the accounts that come through my hands are prepared in duplicate. After 

i certify to an account or recommend it for payment, that account goes to the account- 
jant’s branch and I understand at the same time a cheque is issued. The original 
copy goes to the Auditor General, and the duplicate is kept in the Department of the 
Interior by the accountant. This is not in my branch. 

Q. Are you aware that Mr. Stockton, of the Auditor General’s Department, said 
he knew nothing about the auditing of these accounts? 

A. No, I have heard nothing about that. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. That is what you say, that the duplicate accounts showing the details for this 
expenditure is in your department with the accountant ? 

A. With the accountant, yes. That is to say, each account certified by me and 
recommended for payment is always in duplicate, and each account is itemized. 

Q. Have you got the expenditure in the department under that head for 1896-7? 

A. It might be with the accountant, yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Scott, will you please explain to the committee when you entered 
into relations with the American authorities in Montreal regarding statistics of immi- 
grants going from Canada to the United States, and what was the basis of the arrange- 
ment arrived at between you and them? 

A. I entered the service of the Interior Department in January, 1903. Shortly 
after that I entered into negotiations with Mr. Watchorn, of the staff of American 
Commissioners, and I made an arrangement with him that they were to supply me 
with a list of those applying to the commissioners for permission to enter the United 
States. I have that list. I made arrangements to get that list as far back as July, 
1902. That would include all points at which they would cross the international 
boundary ? 

i Q. Have you got that? 

A. I have a copy of the form that is used, but I have not> the originals here. 
That form contains the name of each immigrant, the name of the ship he arrived on, 
the date of arrival, the date on which he crossed the international boundary, or on 
which he applied for a certificate to enter the United States, and I think the cause of 
the rejections. 

Q. You had that form prepared in 1903 when you made that arrangement? 

A. Yes, and I also made arrangements to get the names for as far back as 1902. 


‘That is for all immigrants arriving in Canada, ticketed only to Canadian points, who 


afterwards, within a year applied to the United States commissioners to enter the 


United States. 
Q. That was the first time the department had made such an arrangement with 


the American authorities, I suppose? 
A. With the authorities of the United States, yes. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 
Q. Do the American authorities prepare that. list for nothing? 
A. No, sir, we pay them for the information. 
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Q. With the consent of the United States government? 
A. With the consent of the commissioners. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Then your arrangement, or the arrangement of the department, Mr. Scott, 
applied to those who were ticketed to Canada, as you say, and within a year applied 
for entrance to the United States? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you get the returns from the United States authorities ? 

A. Yes, we’ get them every month. As to March of this year, we probably re 
mot got the returns in yet, but we will get them within a few days. 

You have had those returns since 1903 ? 
1902. 

Have you got them with you? 

4 Ifo}, sree, 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Is this information paid for out of the funds of the government of Canada? 
A. Yes, we pay it out of our appropriation. 


PoPot 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. How much do you pay them? 

A. I think we pay them at the rate of fifty cents an hour for copying the names 
out of their records. It amounts, I think, to from $8 to $10 a month. 

_ Q. Will you produce the returns before the committee and leave them with the 
secretary some time to-day? 

A. Well, I suppose it is possible to do so. 

Q.. You have them altogether in one record? 

A. Yes, if it is the wish of the committee to give them, I can get them over in 15 
or 20 minutes, I suppose. We are moving, but I think things at the office are in such 
a shape that we could get them without any difficulty. 

Mr. Monx.—I would move, Mr. Chairman, that the documents referred to by the 
witness be produced and placed in the hands of the secretary of the committee. 


The CHatrMAN.—Is there a seconder to this motion # I do not suppose there is 
any objection to giving this information ? 

Mr. Witson.—I will second it. 

The CHaiRMAN.—Then it is agreed to. 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. There is no evidence of those who go to the United States after a period of 
over one year? 

A. We do not consider a man is an immigrant after he has been in the country 
over a year. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Neither does the agreement apply to those who, under the new American law 
can within ten days, although they have been ticketed to Canada, declare their inten- 
tion of going to the United States? 

A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Are they put in a separate column? 

A. It gives the date of their arrival and the ship they arrive on. We get a list 
of every immigrant who arrives in Canada ticketed to a Canadian point, and who after- 
wards applies to the United States officials for admission to the United States, whe- 
ther they are admitted or not. 
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By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. What is to prevent an immigrant, after he has been in this country a month 
or any period less than that, going to the United States without having made any 
application ? 

A. Well, occasionally they do, but the American government have arrangements 
with the transportation companies that they will not issue a ticket knowingly to an 
immigrant going to the United States without the certificate, even if he is passing 
through the United States on his way to New York. You will often see in the news- 
papers statements of persons objecting to being held up on their way through the 
United States to take ship to England. This has been done in the case of Englishmen 
who have been in the country for years. I had a case before me the other day in 
which a woman who had been in this country six or seven years had to pay the head 
‘tax. However, the attention of the American authorities was drawn to it, and they 
admitted it was not just. 


By Mr. Monk: 


-Q. Had you correspondence with the United States commissioner of Immigra- 
tion upon that question ? 
A. I think there were one or two letters, yes. 
Q. Will you produce copies of the letters by which you made the proposal as to 
what they should furnish you and the answer of the American authorities? 
A. I think it may have been the result of a personal interview with Mr. Watchorn. 
A great deal of the departmental work that takes place would be in the nature of con- 


’ yersations between us as a result of which we would arrive at some such arrangement. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. In the case you mentioned of the lady who had been there for six or seven 
years and was charged $2 on entering the United States, was that money refunded 2 
A. Well, I could not say, I think it was not. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you remember, Mr. Scott, when you got the first return from the American 
commissioner at Montreal? 

A. I could not tell you exactly the date, but the original document will show when 
it was received. It will bear the departmental stamp showing when it was received. 

Q. You have kept an account, I suppose, of all the deductions made on payments 
of money due to the North Atlantic Trading Company in connection with this ques- 
tion of immigrants going to-the States? : 

A. Yes, every year. When the account of the North Atlantic Trading Com- 
pany is made up, the names are compared with those who have gone to the United 
States, compared with the list, and the deductions are made. If they had been allowed 
payment on an immigrant who has gone to the United States, we deduct that. 

Q. That began in 1903. Was the first deduction considerable ? 

A. I imagine it would go back to 1902. I suppose that was the object of getting 
a list to check it back as far as they had information. 

Q. Did the first deduction amount to much? 

A. There were deductions a little before that. The information was collected by 


our own officers, trainmen, and so on. We would find out that people were going to 


the United States, that would be reported to the office here, and the deductions would 


be made. 
Q. Are you in a position to say whether any money or credit was cabled to Mr. 


‘Preston in connection with the payments of money due to the North Atlantic Trading 
Company ? 
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A. No. Might I explain the way these payments were made. All I do is, I 
request the accountant to make a payment. That is as far as I know. He makes it 
through, it may be Mr. Preston, or direct to the North Atlantic Trading Company. I 
mow nothing about that. All I know is that I make up the account and request the 
payment to be made. I do not think it would be paid direct to Mr. Preston. 

Q. Do you ever pay by cheque or money ? 

A. I have nothing to do with the payment at all. 

Q. With a cable credit? 

A. I have nothing to do with that. That is the accountant’s branch. 


By Mr. Lalor: 


Q. The only evidence you have of immigrants going to the United States is when 
they apply to your department for permission ? 

A. The immigrant does not apply to my department, but to the American authori- 
ties. 

Q. That is the only evidence you have? 

A. In the case of some, and also by our own officers reporting. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Can you state whether these forms you furnished to the American officer con- 
‘tain the name of the ship the immigrant arrives on, and the country from which he 
came ? 

A. Speaking from memory, tf gives the name of ‘the immigrant, the name of the 
ship, the date of its arrival in Canada, the date on which they apply to the American 
authorities to cross, the points at which they do cross, and their destination in the 
United States. 

Q. Now, I understand from information I got, that it was under a new regulation 
that the Americans look upon immigrants to Canada who declare their option within 
ten days of their arrival to go to the States in virtue of a recent declaration, 
they consider them as having been booked for the United States through Canada? 

A. I have never heard of that. 

Q. Have you ever heard of that American regulation about the option within ten 
days? 

. Of him going to the United States? 

. Of that regulation. Do you know the date of it? 

No. 

. Do you know there are about a thousand immigrants coming to Canada, book- 
ing to Canada every year, to avail themselves of that regulation ¢ 

A. No. 

Q. You do not know that? But you say that your returns that you will produce 
indicate that particular class? 

A. Certainly, they indicate every one, every immigrant who arrives in Canada 
and who has remained in Canada less than one year. 


OPop 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. In the return, is there any division as to the time in which they have been in 
Canada? 

A. No, they are arranged according to ports. For instance, it starts at Mont- 
real and takes in points west and east. 

Q. There would not be anything to indicate whether they avail themselves or not: 
of the regulations to which Mr. Monk refers? 

A. No, but the date of the arrival of the ship is given. 
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By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 
Q. Is there any record of the immigrants who come in from the United States to 
Canada? 
mA. Yes. 


= do you pay bonuses on those of the proper class who come in that way? 
es 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. The statistics to which you refer cover immigrants provided for in the contract 
with the North Atlantic Trading Company ? 


It covers all immigrants. 
All immigrants ? 

In nationalities. 

. From Great Britain? 
As well, yes. 


POPOP 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Can you tell us how many Bukowinians, Galicians and Poles of the agricul- 
tural, labour and domestic service class came in last year, that is 1904-5? 

A. I think so. In 1904-5 there were 1,123 Bukowinians. 

Q. I mean of the three classes? 

A. What were the other classes? 

Q. Poles and Galicians. I am speaking of the agricultural, labour and domestic 
servant classes ? 

A. This is the total number of arrivals I am giving, but I may have the other 
statement. 

Q. I am speaking of the several classes? 

A. Well, there are Bukowinians, Croatians, Dalmatians and Galicians. There 
were Bukowinians, 1,123; Croatians, 27; Dalmations, 4; Galicians, 6,926. Of that 
number the North Atlantic Trading Company will be entitled to a bonus on 4,890. 

Q. So that the limit was not exceeded ? 

A. We did not pay them on any more than the limit. 

Q. They were not paid on the full limit they might have been paid? 

A. There were 8,080 of those clases that came in, and we would pay on 4,890. 

Q. Can you tell how many there were the year before? 

A. The year before, in 1903-4, there were 1,578 Bukowinians, 16 Croatians, no 
Dalmatians, 7,729 Galicians. Of that number we would pay on 5,445. 

Q. Well, you would not pay on that number? 

A. They were entitled to pay on that. 

Q. You only paid on the 5,000, because there was a limit up to 5,000? 

A. Well, I might say that of the number shown here every year there is an over- 
lapping of accounts. It is impossible to draw the line distinctly on June 30 in any 

ne year 
J 0. Well, then can you give me the number the year before, I just want to get 
those two years? 

A. In 1902-3 there were 1,759 Bukowinians, 1 Croatian, no Dalmations, and 8,382 
Galicians. Of that number they would be entitled to be paid on 5,481. 

Q. So that taking the three years together, the number they would be entitled to 
. be paid upon would be less than 1,000 more than the department was able to pay under 
the 5,000 limit? 

A. It would be only about 50 per cent of the total. 

Q. What I am getting at is this: Mr. Smart told us in another committee the 
other day, that owing to this 5,000 limit, the company had lost some $30,000 or $40,000 
within the last three years. I wanted to find out their actual figures? 
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A. Well, these are the correct figures. I might file this statement with the com- . 
mittee if they wish it. It shows that during the five years, from 1900-1 to 1904-5, that 
is the fiscal years, the number of people of these nationalities that came in under the 
North Atlantic Trading Company’s contract to have been from those countries 128,108, 
and that the company were entitled to a bonus on 49,871. 

Q. That can be filed? 

A. That can be filed. I will leave it with the committee. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. What medical examination is carried out in the case of emigrants leaving the 
old country? 

A. Since I have been in the department I have never been in the Old Country to 
see the medical inspection personally. I know this, however, that there is a medical 
inspection by Board of Trade doctors. ° 

Q. But not by an officer of this department ? 

A. And by the ship’s doctor as well, before they are allowed to go on ship board. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


In the Old Country ? 

In the Old Country, yes. 

. That is not what Dr. Bryce said? 
. That is what he should have said. 


Pore 


By Mr. Blain: ~ 
( Q. Do I understand there is no officer of this government appointed for this pur- 


A. Not on the other side of the water. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


. When you speak of the Board of Trade doctor, you mean at the port? 
. At Liverpool, for example, or Glasgow, or Antwerp. 


2) 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Take the contract as it is; has the department any ground of complaint against 
the company ? 

A. I have never given the subject any thought at all. : 

Q. Has there been no complaint made to the company about anything in regard 
‘to this contract ? 

A. I have not made any complaint myself. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Who would know, if you did not? 
A. I could not say, I am sure. 
By Mr. Monk: 
Q. It comes under your superintendence? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Have you lodged any complaint, any particular complaint? 
A. I have not, no. 
Q. You have not? 
A. No. 
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Q. What is the object of this medical inspection by the Boards of Trade in fore ign 
countries, such as Holland and Germany? Would that be of any advantage to us? 

A. To prevent them going on ship-board. 

Q. So as to keep these diseased persons in their own country? 
: A. The shipping company would not send them if they were diseased, because 
‘ they would have to take them back. 
z Q. Do they take them back? 
A. They do as they are all medically inspected in this country. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennov and Addington): 


Q. Then they are caught? 
A. They are all caught that we know of. 


By Mr. Heron: 


Q. Why would the Board of Trade be looking after the interest of the shipping 
company ? 
A. I suppose it is provided in their Act. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Have not a number of immigrants come to Canada and been refused admis- 
sion to the United States as medically unfit? 

A. I think there is a difference of opinon between the medical men. 

Q. Are they not stricter, as a rule, in the United States? 
: A. I do not think they are. I think our medical inspection is more stringent than 
that in the United States. I may say that our doctors at Montreal detect any number 
of cases of immigrants who had landed at United States ports and were suffering from 
disease, what we call trachoma. Our doctors detected them, but they had been passed 
by the.United States doctors. 


es ee eee 


By Mr. Lake 2 


Q. I notice in the Interior Report that a million copies of the Manitoba Free 
Press have been ordered ? 
A. They were ordered, yes. 
: Q. Have they been delivered yet? 
7 A. They were mailed direct from the office of publication. 
: Q. I notice in this connection in the Auditor General’s Report for last year a con- 
siderably less copies than that, certainly not a million copies? 

A. There were a million copies mailed. I do not know whether it would be of last 
year’s report or not. 
: Q. From the Free Press? 

A. It was the special harvest edition last fall, an ‘ad.’ for the west. 

Q. A special harvest edition ? 

A. A harvest edition. 

Q. How much did the department pay for that? 

A. I think three cents a copy, including postage. 

Q. I think it was three and a half cents? 

A. Or three and a‘half cents. It included postage anyway. 

Q. Well, in the Auditor General’s Report there is an additional amount for post- 
age, if you look it up you will see it? 

A. Well, I could not say anything about that. 
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Q. I was going to finish that question about the immigrants who come in from the 
United States destined for Canada? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Do the American authorities inspect immigrants landing in the United States 
ports for Canada? 
Wies: 
And they would not likely be very particular? 
Oh, yes, they are very stringent. 
About those immigrants? 
Yes. 
As stringent as in the case of those destined for the United States? 
. Yes, because there is no guarantee that they would not get off the train at any 
point uae going through the United States. 
Q. I understood that they could not remain in the United States unless they had 
a certificate from American officers ? ‘ 
A. I was speaking about people coming to Canada and going into the United 
States. 


‘POPOPOP 


By Mr. Lake: 


Was this issue of the Yree Press one of the daily issues ? 
. It was a special edition. We had the same thing for two successive years, I 
thin 
It was outside of the daily issue altogether? 
Outside the daily issue, it was a special edition. 
Where were these copies mailed, I mean the million copies? 
Those last year were mailed last fall to people through the eastern states. 
Mailed to whom? 
To people living in the eastern part of the United States. 
The whole of the million copies? 
The whole of the million copies, yes. 
. Individually ? 
Individually, yes. 
From the Free Press office? 
Yes. 
Where did they get the names? id you supply the names? 
We supplied the names. 
. Where did you get them from? 
. We got them from the British American edition of one million copies. The 
British American in Chicago was distributed over the same territory. They supplied 
us with the names and we had them copied and sent to the Free Press. 
Q. What sized paper is the Chicago British American ? 
A. I could not tell you from memory what size it is. We have copies of the 
paper if the committee would like to see them. 
Q. It is a small double sheet paper? 
A. I could not say. 


‘pOPOPOPOPOPEPOPOr PS 


By Mr. Crockett: 
Q. It is a six-column eight page paper ? 
A. I could not say from memory. 

By Mr. Lake: 


Q. There is an edition of two sheets ? ; 
A. There are more than two sheets, I am quite right in saying that. If the com- 
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ae would like copies of the paper referred to, I will produce them. We have copies 
on file 

Q. You say a million copies of this Chicago British American were distributed. 
What proof have you that those were all sent out from the office? 

A. We have the affidavits of their mailing clerks and of our own officer as to the 
weights, and so on. 

Q. Those affidavits would appear with the accounts, I presume? 

A. Well, I could not say whether they would be attached to the accounts or not, 
very likely they would. If they are not with the accounts, we have them. 

Q. I was looking through the accounts, and I could not see any with regard to 
the British ieericane 

A. Then they are in my office. I know they were made. I sent an officer from 
here to investigate and see that they were mailed. He was there while the papers were 
being mailed. 

Q. What is that officer’s name? 

A. I think it was F. C. Blair. é 

_ Q. Then his affidavit ought to be to the effect that these papers had been actually 
mailed. How much did you pay for those copies of the paper? 

A. I cannot tell you from memery what we paid. The account will show that. 

Q. -You paid three and a half cents for the Manitoba Free Press. That is dis- 
tributed, is it not at $6 a year? 

A. I do not know anything about that. 

Q. You considered a million copies at three and a half cents a copy as a fair con- 
tract to make on behalf of the government? You could have distributed the special 
edition at $6 a year? 

A. I may state for the information of the committee that the Post Office Depart- 
ment would not accept this edition of the Free Press as an ordinary paper,.and they 
had to pay postage on it. They would not accept it as an ordinary newspaper at so 
much per pound. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Which one of the papers was that? 
A. The Winnipeg Free Press. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 
Q. You have not to pay postage on the ordinary newspaper going to the United 


States ? 
A. That is so much per pound. This was looked upon by the department here not 
as an ordinary newspaper, but as printed matter, and therefore it had come under that 


class for mailing. 2. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. They had their doubts about the Department of Immigration doing its work 
honestly 2 : 
I think we are honest, Mr. Wilson, anyway 
Why should they raise any question when it was an ordinary newspaper? 
. It was not. 
It was a special edition of a regular newspaper? 
No, sir, it was a special edition published by a regular newspaper. 
. That is what you said a few moments ago? 
. I said it was a special edition. 
. Of the same newspaper, not the regular daily newspaper, but a special edition 
go ‘out by them for this department? 
A. There was no daily newspaper, it was a special write-up of the crops of the 


— west. 


OPOPOrop 
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Q. Then it was not a newspaper according to what you say, but just matter pre- 
pared and sent out like one of your circulars? 
A. It is very much the same. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 
Q. Could you not have made arrangements with the post office authorities to have 
that ‘ franked’? 

A. No, I could not ‘frank’ it. You can not ‘ frank’ to the United States. I might 
say for the information of the committee that all immigration literature going to 
the United States and to Great Britain requires postage to be paid. We pay for our 
postage stamps the same as any individual, the only difference being that we purchase 
them in quantities cancelled. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) : 
Q. You get a profit on them? 


A. I guess we do. ‘ 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q.This must be a different arrangement for the distribution of the Free Press 
to what there was in 1904? 

A. I do not recollect that, I was speaking of the last edition of the million. 

Q. The edition of 1905? 

A. Of 1905, giving the crops of that year. 

Q. I notice the harvest edition of 1904 was distributed in a different fashion, 
according to the Auditor General’s Report. There were 110,158 copies mailed indi- 
vidually, and the rest apparently were distributed in bunches? 

A. A great many of the real estate men asked for copies, a large number of copies. 

Q. Did you supply a number of copies to the Saskatchewan Valley Land Com- 
pany ? 

. I imagine possibly we would, if they asked for them. 

. 20,000 copies 2 

. L could not say about that. 

. Would they pay the department for those 20,000 copies? 

Certainly not, no. We keep real estate agents in the United States, or land 
companies who wish to have our advertising matter, our government documents, show- 
ing the products of the country or anything of that kind, well supplied with such 
matter. We consider them very good immigration agents. 


bPoPopD 


By Mr. Lalor: 
Q. Was the mailing list you used a purely iseul mailing list? 
A. Well, I could not say that. I would not like to say that. I do not know any 
of the people individually who were presented with copies. 
Q. You used this mailing list promiscuously, regardless of where the copies went? 
A. I could not say that. Those who received them may have been all agricul- 
turists. 


By Mr. Lake: 

Q: These copies of the Chicago paper and the Manitoba Free Press were entirely 
for the eastern states? 

A. We had not done any immigration work in the eastern states before, having 
devoted all our energies to the middle and western states. But on going over the work 
we found that we were meeting with such success in the western and middle states that 
we decided to open up and see what could be done in the east, and we took that means 
of coming prominently before the people there. I might say that our agent at Boston 
last year sent in over 600 people. 
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Q. How much did you pay for this Chicago British American? 
_ A. I could not tell you from memory, the Auditor General’s Report will show 


exactly. 
By Mr. Crocket: 


. Did you have a million copies of that publication alone? 
. L think it was a million. 


) 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 
. I did not catch the remark about your agent at Boston? 
. He sent in over 600 immigrants last year. 
. All immigrants? 


Yes. 


boro 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 
Farmers? ‘ 
Oh, I presume it would be farmers. 


> 


By Mr. Herron: 
Q. Did the department have printing done by any other paper, excepting the Free 
Press for distribution in the United States? 
A. Occasionally we purchase some write-ups by a small paper for distribution. We 
do that occasionally in a western country. From some small paper we might pur- 
chase a thousand copies. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 
Q. Did the Montreal Herald do any printing for you last year? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 


By Mr. Lake: 

Q. I suppose these million names would be from the agricultural districts, you 
would take care of that? 

A. In the eastern states, yes. 

Q. Who were they supplied by? 

A. They were supplied to us by the British American people of Chicago. 

Q. And you supplied them to the Manitoba Free Press? 

A. And we supplied them to the Manitoba Free Press. 


By Mr. Lalor: 
Q. Do you know how the British American got the list? 
A. I could not tell you that. 
Q. Is it a regular mailing list? 
A. I could not tell you. 


By Mr. Lake: 
Q. I see their account shows, ‘copying a million names, $1,100.’ Each copy of 


those names would cost that? 
A. That would be $1.10 a thousand, yes. 


By Mr. Crocket: 
Q. Did I understand you to say that three and a half cents covered the postage 


of the Manitoba Free Press? 
A. Yes, covers the postage. 


/ 
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By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I understand that the cheque to the British American was $30,000, have yon 
that in one voucher? 

A. I could not say that, I am sure, it would be in the Public Accounts. 

Q. You have a voucher for that in the department? 

A. Not in my department, no. I would receive instructions through some source,. 
either from the minister or the deputy, that the contract had been made. All that I 
\did was to see that the contract was carried out. 


By Mr. Lake: 


. You would see that there were affidavits 2 

. Certainly, I would satisfy myself as far as possible. 
To satisfy yourself that those papers were mailed? 
Yes. 

. And you will produce those affidavits? 

. I can produce them, yes, I think so. 


POPOPO 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 

Q. Is it at your option where you get that printing done, or are you directed by 
some superior authority ? 

A. Which printing? 

Q. Any printing you have to do, those special editions? 

A. I did not order the special editions. I could not say that from memory. 

Q. Who owns the Manitoba Free Press, do you know? 

A. That is something I know nothing about. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. In regard to the printing, esepcially in Chicago, do you ask for tenders, or do 
give these orders without tenders ? 

A. For what kind of printing, Mr. Lake? 

Q. Well, various kinds of printing and maps—printing in different languages and 


A. Maps and different languages? 

Q. Printing in different languages? 

A. We would certainly get a price on them anyway. 

Q. But you do not ask for tenders for that sort of work? 
A. Yes, we do. 

Q. Did you do so in Chicago? 

A. I imagine there was a price asked for, yes. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 
Q. I thought you said just now you did not have anything to do with the ordering 


of these things? 
A I said I had nothing to do with the order to the British American and to the 


Manitoba Free Press? 
Q. Who does that? 
A. I suppose it would be the minister or the deputy minister. I did not do that. 


Q. You do not know whether they got tenders on that? 
A. I could not say I am sure. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Prices would be asked for certainly, but are they put out to public tender, are 
tenders invited for from competing firms? 
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A. I think that is done. 
Q. For this printing in Chicago? 
A. I could not say I am sure. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Well, who knows, Mr. Scott? When you get a newspaper to publish an edition 
that costs $30,000, and you ask the superintendent who knows so little about it, who 
knows in the department whether there were any tenders asked for, or prices inquired 
for, before that large order was given? 

A. Oh, there would be no tender asked for, especially from the newspapers. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. It is a thing anybody could publish. It is simply a circular or a pamphlet, or 
whatever you choose to call it. You said it was not a newspaper and the department 
would not accept it as such? 

A. I am saying that in the case of the Winnipeg Free Press, the post office did not 
and would not look upon it as an ordinary newspaper, and insisted upon the depart- 
ment or the Free Press paying the rate for printed matter not as a newspaper. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. Are you aware that the department has made the same ruling in reference to 
special editions of newspapers ? 

A. Certainly, yes. 

Q. In regard to Christmas numbers? 

A. They have to pay postage. 


By Mr. Monk: 

Q. You are quite sure you did not order it yourself, this special edition of the 
Chicago American? 

A. I did not order it, sir. 

Q. You do not know who ordered it? 

A. I do not remember, no. 

Q. You were not consulted as Superintendent of Immigration as to the wisdom 
of that expenditure? 

A. Not to my recollection. 

Q. You are not able to express any opinion about it? 

A. I could not say that, I might be. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. You have not got copies of it? 
A. We have on file in the office. 


By Mr. Lake: 

Q. I see that Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago, has an account of nearly $70,000? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For printing of various kinds? 

iAe Yes. 

Q. That order would be given to them without calling for public tender? 

A. Well, I could not say whether it would be in the United States, but we have 
asked for prices of the same publications in Canada. 


By Mr. Crocket: 


Q. Were you consulted as to what the special edition of the Winnipeg Free Press 
should contain ? 
2—40 
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A. Well, I imagine I talked it over with our officials as to what its contents should 
be. They compiled the matter, that is the statistics of crops and write-ups. The 
Free Press people sent out to the different districts and collected information them- 
selves, and this was submitted to us for approval. : 


By Mr, Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Who was the editor of this so-called paper, who did the editing? 
A. The Winnipeg Free Press editors. 

Q. The Winnipeg Free Press editors? 

A. They sent men all through the country to get the information. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, printed a large number of documents appar- 
ently in foreign languages. Would any of those be sent to continental Europe? 

A. No, they would be for use in the United States. 

Q. Well, I notice in the account, which I presume passed through your hands, 
there were charges for freight upon these folders. There is one charge, March 25, for 
freight paid on ‘ Where and How’ folders, $120. That settlement was. made on one 
of these circulars for foreign shipment? 

A. For foreign shipment ? 

Q. Foreign shipment? 

A. If it was shipped from the United States to Great Britain that would be a 
foreign shipment. 

Q. It was foreign shipment ? 

A. The United States looks upon Great Britain as foreign. 

Q. Did a number of these go to Great Britain? : 

A. Yes, certainly. ~ e 

Q. But is it likely you would have sent folders in different languages? 

A. I did not say they were in different languages. I said that the printing was 
done in the United States for distribution in the States, and occasionally we ship 
direct to Great Britain ? 

Q. From the United States? 

A. From the United States. I would not say what particular publication it 
might be. Very often they ship direct to our agents in the States. 

Q. If German, Swedish and Norwegian posters were included in this statement, 
which appears to be the case from the accounts that I have seen ? 

A. I have never heard of any of those particular folders being shipped to Great 
Britain or to the continent. 

Q. But they might be shipped without your knowing it? 5 

A. It is rather improbable, I think. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria): 


Q. Although you were Superintendent of Immigration, you had nothing to do 
with ordering this printing it seems? 

A. Which printing do you mean? 

Q. If you told us what printing you do not order and what printing you do, per- 
haps that would simplify the matter? 

A. I did not order the Free Press. 


Q. What did you order ? 
A. And I did not order the British American. I said that occasionally I do order 


when we are short of printed matter. I do order from Rand & McNally certain publi- 


cations. . 
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Q. The arrangement for printing is a matter for the minister? 

A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. In reference to these special editions, I presume that when a newspaper is 
going to prepare a special edition of a thing which may be of value to the department, 
they write to you giving particulars of what the edition is going to contain, and if a 


satisfactory arrangement can be made you take a certain number of copies at a certain 
price? 


A. Yes. 


Q. There cannot be any question of competition ? 


A. No. 


By Mr. Hughes (Victoria) : 

@. Can you give us any instances of that, Mr. Scott? 

A. Of what? 

@. You answered the speech delivered by Mr. Ross to the effect that when any 
special edition was sent to you containing data, that you ordered some of these special 
editions? Give us one instance? 

‘ A. I remember one paper in Alberta made a proposition, I think, for a thousand 
\eopies. They wrote to the department that they were getting out a special edition. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) : 


So they would naturally ask you? 
T get propositions of that kind every day. 
Then you have nothing to do with ordering them? 
It is submitted to the minister. Any public expenditure, Mr. Wilson, is always 
submitted to the minister. 

Q. And they do not ask your opinions on it, or do you not send a recommendation 
to the minister? , 

A. Well, I wotld not say that I do or do not. 


POPS 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Mr. Scott, before you go, would you say if you have held communications with 
the North Atlantic Trading Company since February 1 last? 
A. First of February? If I have, it is on the official file. 
Q. Produced here? 
A. Produced here. 
Q. Since February 1, if the department has had any communication with the 
North Atlantic Trading Company, you say it would be produced here? 
Since February 1? 
Yes? 
Oh, there might have been since the original files have been asked ‘for. 
Well, what communications have you held, Mr. Scott? 
T could not say, I am sure, from memory. 
Have they been numerous? 
The files have been ordered by this committee. All the correspondence that 
T have are on those files. 
Q. Up to that time? 
A. Up to that time. There might have been communications after that, I eould 


not say. : 
| QQ: Would there be communications with the Superintendent of Immigration that 


you would know of? 
A. Well, there is a great deal of routine matter. No one man under the sun could 


attend to 500 or 600 letters that pass through the office every day. 
2—404 
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Q. Have you held any communication, or has the department held any communi- 
cation, with the North Atlantic Trading Company regarding the execution of this 
contract ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. No, I have not seen it. 

Q. And as Superintendent of Immigration, you would surely have heard of it, if 
there had been any? 

A. I have seen it in the press. That is is all I have seen. 

Q. Well, will you produce to-day copies of any cOmmunications held with the 
North Atlantic Trading Company since the production of these files? What I want 
to ask you is whether, since this committee has been sitting, any communication with 
the North Atlantic Trading Company has taken place, or any communications have 
been made to that company by the department, in consequence of these difficulties / 

A. I could not say that. I have had no communications. 

Q. You know of none, that is the best way to put it? You say ‘I could not say.’ 
That may mean, ‘I could not say,’ or ‘I do not wish to say.’ 

A. Well, if the committee want any further correspondence that is in my office 
since the filing of the original papers here, I have no objection tc producing it, but it 
is really impossible for me to keep track of all the letters that go through the office. 

Q. Will you produce any communications ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. In the department since the production of the file? 

A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


That is in your department? 
In my own department. 


Po 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. That is immigration ? 

A. Immigration, yes. 

Q. When will you be able to put those documents before the committee? 

A. I presume about the first of the week anyway. We are moving, as I said 
before. 

Q. Then I take it, your position is this: You do not know any any such com- 
munications, you have heel of none, but if there are any concerning immigration, you 
undertake to produce copies of them? 

A. If they are in my office, yes. I will produce anything that is in my office. 

Q. Would documents having reference to the North Atlantic Trading Company 
be in in any other office? 

A. No, I imagine not, unless they would be with the minister or the deputy. 

Q. Have you control of correspondence concerning immigration if it is in the 
minister’s office. 

A. No. 

Q. You have not? 

Aw No: 

Q. But appearing here as a witness, Mr. Scott, before the Agricultural Committee 
on behalf of the department, do you think you can shelve the responsibility of pro- 
ducing documents of the accountant’s branch, or the minister’s office, or the deputy 
minister’s office? We, as members of the committee, take it you are appearing here on 
behalf of the government concerning immigration ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And I understand that if you are asked to produce correspondence which 
happens to be in the minister’s office, or the accountant’s office, you are here to do so. 
Otherwise, we would be 
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A. I do not see how I can ask my minister to give me his letters. I will produce 
any in my. Office. 


Hon. Mr. FisHer.—I think the committee would be perfectly justified in having 
a motion to that effect, but I think Mr. Scott is right in saying as far as he personally 
is concerned as a witness here, that he can only produce what is in his own office. He 
could hardly be expected as a witness to produce correspondence of another depart- 
ment. But the motion may be adopted by the committee, and then it would apply to 
any officers of the department or to the department as a whole. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Have you any knowledge that notice has been given to the North Atlantic 
Trading Company that their contract will be cancelled, or has been cancelled, to take 
effect next fall? 

A. I have heard it. 

Q. Have you any official knowledge? 

A. I have not been notified officially. 

Q. You have no official knowledge, you have not been consulted ? 

AS No: 

Q. And you are the head of the Immigration Department for Canada? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And yet you have to pass on their accounts? 

A. I have to make them up, too. 

Q. You have never made complaints about their not fulfilling their contract? 

A. No. 

Q. Whose business would it be to call attention to a breach of the contract? 

A. I could not say, except myself. 

Q. It would be you, would it not? 

A. Ob, I could not say. I did not call the minister’s attention to it. 

Q. But it would be your duty, if they were not fulfilling their part of the contract 
as head of the Department of Immigration, to draw attention to it, would it not? 

A. If I knew of it. 

Q. And you do not know of it? 

: A. I did not call his attention to it. 

Q. Did you or did you not, know before this matter came up that they were not 
carrying out their contract? 

AS NO: 

Q. You had no knowledge that they were violating the contract in any way? 

A. No. 

Q. Consequently, you did not say anything to the Minister of the Interior? 

A. I did not say anything. 

Q. And you do not know of any correspondence with reference to it? 

A. No. 

Q. You do not know that they had been notified previous to this that the govern- 
ment were not satisfied with the way in which they were carrying out their contract? 

A. If there is any correspondence, I will produce it if it is in my office. 

Q. You said there was none in your office 2 

A. I did not say that. 

. You said you had no knowledge of it? 

A. I said to the committee that I received 500 or 600 letters a day, and I did not 


see how I could keep track of them all. 
i Q. You pretend to say that if an important letter like that came to your office, 
your attention would not be called to it? 

A. It might not. It might not possibly be an urgent matter. 

Q. But it is quite possible it would? 

A. Tf the letters are there, they will be produced. 
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Q. But you have told us you have no knowledge of their breach of contract, and 
you have made no complaint about it. Is that right? 

A. That is quite correct. 

Q. Consequently, if they have been violating their contract, it is without your 
knowledge as-head of the Department of Immigration for Canada? 

A. No. 


By Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo): 


Q. If a letter were received by the minister regarding any matter affecting immi- 
gration, it would go to your office in regular course and be filed there? 

A. It might or might not. The minister might hold it for a month or two months. 

Q. It would finally get there? 

A. It would, if it was a public matter. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. Who has charge especially with the duty of seeing whether the North Atlantic 
Trading Company carries out its contract? 

A. Well, I presume continental immigration comes under Mr. Preston. He is 
the Commissioner of Emigration for Great Britain and the continent. 

Q. Well, it is in reference to continental emigration that this contract was made 
with the North Atlantic Trading Company, was it not? 

A. Emigration from certain countries on the continent. 

Q. Well, it is in reference to continental emigration, if I understand aright, that 
the contract was made with that company ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And it is in reference to nothing else? 

A. No. 

Q. Then we understand each other. You are charged with the duty of seeing that 
they carry out that contract ? 

A. No, it comes under the Commissioner of Emigration. 

Q. And you do not know whether they were carrying out the contract or not? 

A. All I do is to make up the accounts. 

Q. Whether they have been carrying out their contract or not, you do not know? 

A. No. 

Q. As far as you know, Mr. Preston would be the only person who would have 
that knowledge? 
. He would know. 
. You have heard lately that that contract was cancelled, have you? 
. I have, through the press, yes. 
. Through the press, but you have not been instructed by any department? 
No. 
. You have had no official notice in order that you can carry out your immigra- 
tion work properly? Would it not be necessary that you should have notice? 

A. Not yet, no. 


Ororop 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I wanted to ask this, Mr. Scott: I see in the last report of the American Com- 
missioner General of Immigration that there are three classes of people examined on 
the border. There are those who come in from Europe booked to the United States, 
and last year there were 12,881. The second class are those who within a year make 
option, and of these there were last year 9,142. The third class are governed by circu- 
lar No. 43 of the department. Those who cross over after the year, and there were 
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20,076 last year. Your inquiries and your returns from American officers leave out 
entirely that third class? 

A. After they have been in the country a year, we do not pay any attention to 
them. 

Q. I wish to also ask you, sir, in regard to those who were rejected. I find by the 
same report on page 65, there were 492 rejected last year for trachoma. Of these there 
were a certain number that came from those contracted countries, that were contracted 
for by the North Atlantic Trading Company. Have you any ve as to what becomes 
of those trachomatous patients after they have been rejected by the United States ? 

A. All T know is this: That if a man applies to get into the United States and is 
refused, if he is of the agricultural class and we had paid a bonus to the North 
Atlantic Trading Company on him, we would deduct that bonus whether he got through 
or not. We would take that as good evidence that we was not going to be a settler in 
‘Canada, and cut it off. 

: Q. Did you get any returns of those 492 who were rejected ? 

A. Certainly, we did. 

Q. Whom did you get it from? 

A. We get a return from the American officers of every man who is examined 
whether he is admitted or not. 

Q. Can you give us an instance as to the making of any inquiry concerning those 
that have been rejected ? 

A. I did not make any inquiry about them. 

Q. Now, Mr. Scott, as Superintendent of Immigration, have you the control of the 
lmmigration agencies? . 

A. I have, yes. 

Q. What is the system pursued in your department when the American agents 
send in accounts of their disbursements and expenses? What kind of evidence do you 
exact that the accounts are right before you pay them? 

A. We exact vouchers for items of $1 or over. In the case of hotels, if there is 
anything over a day I think they must file a voucher. 

Q. Do you keep a separate record for each one of those agencies ? 

A. That is an account? 

Q. The accounts and the reports of each agency. 

A. We get diaries from them every week. Their reports are kept separate as to 
the number of people they send. 

. Do you pay bonuses to these American agents? 

. Only those who are on commission. 

. Are there any on commission ? 

. There are quite a number of commission, yes. 

. Do you pay bonuses to any who are on salary? 

No. 

. Will you produce before this committee, with the other documents you have 
been aed to produce, the accounts of these American agents, Mr. Davies, Mr. Laurier, 
and the others—the accounts for disbursements and the vouchers in support thereof 
for the last year? 

A. I have not. They woes be kept in the accountant’s branch, the accountant 
can produce them. 

Q. Well, does the accountant have them before they are paid? 

AG Ca eunky, he is the man who pays them. All that we do is to check the 
account up. We have the account in our office, and it is checked over item by item. 
After the accounts are certified to by me, or recommended for payment, they go to the 
aceountant’s branch and we never see them afterwards. 

Q. Do you ever see them at all? 

A. Do I? 
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Q. Yes. 

A. Every account. 

Q. And hand it over to the accountant? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, as the accountant is going to appear here, will you see when he comes 
that he brings the accounts for the disbursements of the different American branches? 

A. For the past year? 

Q. For the last year? 

A. I can ask him for those. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. What amount of money is paid in the United States for printing in connec- 
tion with your department? Can you give me the figures for 1904-5? 

A. It will all be in the Auditor General’s Report, I have not got the accounts 
here. 

Q. You do not recollect from memory ? 

A. No. 

Q. Why could not a large amount of this printing be done in Canada? 

A. Well, we could get it done cones cheaper in the United States, and it is for 
distribution in the States. 

Q. Yes, I know, but it amounts to many thousands of dollars every year. Did 
you every give that matter any consideration as to whether it could be done in 
Canada? 

A. Well, we have asked for prices in this country, and the prices are pretty high 
‘compared with what we can get it done for in the United States. 

Q. This matter has gone on year after year. Take that small geography that was 
presented before the committee two or three years ago. The cost price to the country 
was about eight cents apiece. Why could not the government have arranged to have 
that printed in Canada? 

A. I presume they could be printed here. We are getting an edition of the parti- 
cular one you refer to now printed in Canada. It will cost us six and a half cents 
apiece. 

Q. What I was referring to was the one printed before that? 

(No answer.) 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


. Who was that one printed by? 
Rand & McNally. 


bo 


By Mr. Blain: 


. Are you having them printed in Canada now, any of them? 
Yes. 
By what company ? 
The Stovel Printing Company of Winnipeg. 
. Do you know the price? 
I could not tell you. 
The price will be something in the neighbourhood of this? 
Something in the neighbourhood of it. 
. Do you not think it would be a good recommendation on your part to the gov- 
ernment that in future these large contracts for printing should be made somewhere 
in Canada? 
A. I would sooner get them printed in Canada, if we could obtain anything like 
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the same price and get them into the United States where we have to distribute them. 
Of course, we would have to pay duty going into the United States. 

Q. Do you prepare any special immigration pamphlets for distribution in the 
older provinces ? 

A. We deal with Canada in maps and everything else, with Canada as a whole. 

Q. Pretty largely for distribution ? 

A. That is distributed in the States. 

i Q. What I mean is, do you prepare any immigration literature especially for dis- 
tribution in the older provinces? 

AS No: 

Q. I mean for distribution in the province of Ontario and the other provinces. I 
would like to draw your attention to this fact, that there are settling in the province 
of Ontario, for example, many hundreds of old country immigrants every year. This 
class of men requires some information about the west, and they find it rather difficult 
to get it. It seems to me it would be in the interest of Canada that a special edition 
of some immigration literature should be produced for circulation in the older pro- 
vinces, so that it would direct the attention of these old country people who are now 
living in old Ontario to western Canada. I think that would be a matter that might 
engage your attention, and I think that some recommendation of that kind would be 
very much in the interest of the people. 

A. Although that publication which Mr. Barr has in his hands now is intended 
for distribution in the United States, I might say that we are distributing thousands 
and thousands in Canada. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. What language is this (exhibiting volume) ? 
A. I did not notice what particular language it was. 


By Mr. Lennox: 


Q. You have them in English as well? 
A. We have them in English as well. We have the same thing in English, but 
that costs a little more. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Do you find a very large number of foreign speaking settlers from the United 
States? 

A. We get quite a number of Swedes.- We have got some very good colonies now 
of Swedes, Norwegians and Germans. 

Q. And you carry out an active propaganda to obtain foreign speaking settlers 
from the United States? 

A. I do not mean to say foreign speaking settlers, but people originally of foreign 
nationality who have been in the States for a number of years. 
: Q. Do you find it necessary to distribute literature in foreign languages in the 
United States ? 

A. Oh, yes, especially Swedish and German. 

Q. I noticed that you took a thousand copies of the weekly paper Nord-Western? 

A. That is distributed in the States. 

Q. Is a list of a thousand names given to the newspapers? 

A. They supplied their own list. They got them from some source in the States. 
Our contract is that they mail them. . 

Q. That is to say, you are paying the Nord-Western for the regular issue of their 
newsp2pe: to certain parties in the United States? 

A. Yes. 
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@. A man might get the whole year’s issue for nothing. Each one of the 
thousand men might in fact? 

A. TEhey do not use the same list of names for the whole year. They will send 
ia thousand papers to men for three months, then they will send it to different men for 
the next three months and keep changing it. 

q. Now, with reference to the Manitoba Free Press, I did not notice it at the 
time, but I see now that you ordered 250,000 copies of the crop edition, in addition to: 
that 1,000,000 copies, apparently of the ordinary edition ? 

A. That was a different year altogether. One was in 1904, and the other in 1905. 

Q. Why do the two items appear in your reports without any distinction between 
the two? 

A. I could not say that. 

Q. ‘ Following is a statement showing orders for immigration literature during 
the year. That is your statement. That would be incorrect then ? 

A. Whatever is in the book there is correct. I could not carry all that in my head. 
Whatever ‘is in the official report is taken from the files of the department and is cor- 
rect. 

Q. That is during the same year you have ordered a quarter of a million copies 
of the Free Press crop edition, and in addition 1,000,000 copies of the ordinary Free 
Press? 

A. No, it would be the special edition, it would not be the ordinary Free Press. 
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IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS AND DEPORTATIONS, 1905-06 


Houser or Commons, 
ComMitTEE Room 62, 
April 25, 1906. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. McKenzie, Chairman, presiding. 


: The CHamMman.—It was arranged that we should call upon Dr. Bryce at this sit- 
ting to hear a report from him as to his duties. 


1D}, 12 H. Bryce.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I have here some figures which 
are comparative and may be of interest to some of the gentlemen if they would care 


ee and in any remarks I may make if they would follow those I would be very 
glad. 


COMPARISON OF CANADIAN AND UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION 1904-5. 


There were admitted in 1904-5— 


Mon Wmuted States for imspection.« .. 4-52 s:5-....5 £026,499 
Ro Canada. 2% .: BO A ae ae ead a 123,867 
Total British to United Sink Aa ae Sohnegt 187,147 
Increase of British to United States over * 1903- ae ese 49,544 
otal omicraton: to) Canada of British -. 4.0. .. .. «. 65,399 
Increase of British to Canada over 1903-4 .. .. ...... 14,985 
Increase of foreigners to United States ............ 166,476 
imereaseiat foreigmers 10 Canada ©. -. ..-- 2... ..'.. 2,527 
Percentage of increase of British to Canada.. .. per cent 30 
Percentage of increase of foreigners to Samed -per cent q 


Rates of British to total immigrants to United States nearly 1 to 8; of total to 
Canada 53 per cent. 


Number of United States detained— 


WGI TR et er ye OP eee 38 
aC a Ee ce RR ee 92 
i. Pp... eee ea OS ig ei, sot 7.808 
a ok 2,198 
(WrriviCic ee oe De ee 39 
eee ee ae ee a a eu ee eee ae 34 
Number es by United § States Sea 
Ra Paeea 6 6 8 a ee ee te ee 98 
Riba wo VeMES oe eee ee ee 519 
WWanhines years. : . = «- ae eee Oe ee 228 
Number debarred from United aie 
Me ee a te 8 11,480 
een ee. «ss. Ain 267) 2,198 
Paupers .. as ee Garena 7,898 
meendmieanie. 6.2 ~~ Fe ee tee ee 130 
iyael and prostitutes. i... -5 ---. 62 eve ee Ste 63 
ee ee oy ee 1,164 
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Number debarred from Canada— ; 
All causes. 5 00. 2982) ee 611 


Trachoma, Ge... ee lei) 497 
Pamperse 4 vi 4 ily id, SER eee ge ee ee Re 55 
Tow aud nse ge. en, De ee nn en ilil 
Convicts and aoe ee ra sharers Sod /5 13 


Of 1,026,499 to United States— 


Debarred in/ 1904-5) all causes = 92. ee iam 89 
Loathsome disease. . iL ina Akay 
British debarred . ne 1 om oils 
British debarred on oe a iigertbecuas) Hien Beene lahore) 
Foreigners debarrred on account of loathsome disease .. 1 in 404 
Of 128,867 to Canada, debarred in 1904-5— 
All causes. ; in. 2O2 
Dedinnme jes. A eae po del OAS 
British debarredi: 3.405 ie, ee alee OO) 
Foreigners debarreds0 0 54a se ce ee ee 


COMPARATIVE DEPORTATIONS—-INSANITY. 


Insane immigrants via Canada to United States pene during 


1904-5) and 6 to April 205. 92. 46 30 
Insane Canadians deported an faecal: Sania to (Cane 
dumime, Same WwertGde 5 5s 14 
Insane immigrants deporied on hee aie one ae 
of Te 
NOES aie Pr re eee pay DE , 
1905-6 (Go Apel 106s 2) eee earns ed ae 
British immigrants deported after ae 
1903-4 (total).. ee ee re ee eee GE 
1904-5 (total) . mine: 63 


Total insane Senate eruseniik cerigedl in Chon since 1900- 05 in 
Ontario asylums and Protestant at Montreal up to October 


P1905. nae ae 
The rate per 1, 000 i immigr ae as Ueto as faeries 
Xorakee (0) islals\ GUISES. a5) 1:4 


The rate per 1,000 arenes oun re once iy : 


census: 38 cae Bp 
The rate of pontleien in Oar aon as nee census. 2°5 
By nationalities in the above asylums up to October, 1905— 
English... 0 0 oe eC 
Scoteln. <3. eo ee Ce 
Trish, 2.) 05 8 Ae Ek 
eted tiene ee a IG 
Germans. 2.0. 2. Se eee ae ee ee 8 
Russians) os a 8 
Winnssi 6s fs oe a 3 
INOLWAY ope eee cane phe Ge ee 3 
FAqIStnamS cee wal wes ak 


Total inmates of Salas sevlnans ‘Dees ‘31, 1905. hrek hge8 59 
Total insane immigrants, . 2)... 2. 6p oe ay oy ee ee 
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Number of insane immigrants in Selkirk asylum by year of arrival in Canada— 
alee ree eee Se Se eee 30 
epee eee a Pe ee SB 
eee ee ee te Re a 
IO Beth. ous oa'd alg Wena eke Ue li AR ee kerr ora teu 
OO Oe tee rae erent: Ua et ie i een Be a FY at 


Insane in Selkirk asylum by nationalities, December 31, 1905— 
SCONCE ee yet Sie Ta ee ees a 
lWhanitteds states 5. 6s Ws a oe os Ae ee i 
MG ery ey OE ere et iG 
Beane NOT endl yon | en eee 
elon hte Oe ee SE oe) CM) TINO Jai 
SRAITSSpe Oe eee ee ee 
PAGES ore ee a re ae On 
ID yerauaalid ie ny en ey ee ee yee cn 

SiireChasg Se eee ne ae eee 

Nome sy eae ere Oa oe Sn 
Thesllarang): Sy es a eG eee re 
NGpasounatall eal, See es ee eee ee ee 


co or Bm co 


HH © PD o@ OH DO 


ARRESTS AND IMPRISONMENTS. 


Ontario report shows that for 1904-5 :— 


Of 758 sentences to Central Prison, Ontario, there were— 
OGbinavelenng 6 S256 36 ee 476 
Joell 5 Poy gee (ao) a bee eee 2 oe ee eee eee 93 
Nima Sicates ete Fes hc bee See et Be: 76 
Gmnehn ee el ee 18 
Bete ee a By ha aE alist 
Germania. as 2. oe Boy f 
Qi egies: Ging) JNO Senn aoe ue ne a ee 4 


Of 65 persons from United States sentenced at Winnipeg from 
January 1 to October 1, 1905, there was not one farmer. 

There were— 

Citing 3, SSE ee ee 14 
@Ggimlblents | So ee a eee ae eros Poe ee iil 
RrGciiieGee Sy oe ee ee a ay 10 
Mncernicte ee 5 
PNM COTOUTEe es ee. agi ee hae 13 
Passa, 25 See eee Be erie eran 12 


Of persons arrested in Montreal in 1904 from— 


Gipenee PROVINCE: se ce) eg = 5,445 
(Outi ee 164 
reel ge st gt 552 
Se ee ee 661 
Tate SURI eS ge Gaba cede oe et Se Oe oe 263 
So navies Cc 0 ee ES co Ei Ceca 191 
Meet a ee 128 
ispeeee Ue eft I ee 37 
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Of foreigners arrested during 11 months of 1904 at Van- 
couver, from— 
United States... 8.52.0. . 178 
Ohinese.. 006605 ee 144 
Japanese...... Re See eee 146 
Census group of Waited el North Central States— 
Population: in 1870 2.425 ONO Si fetal 
Population’ ‘1900.4. 2 ee ee OG SoS 0G 


Native born im d190082 9 4 e Ae ee eA isay0) 
Native born in 1900 of Snip par fone -e 2 oe 5 «ola 6393428 
Percentage of native born in 1900............ 44 
Total foreien borniim 19005595.) 2. = 7) eee lea 
Percentage forelen’ born! wa O00) a ee 16 


Of foreign born there were— 
Austrians. 22 SR Rese I St a 222,163 
English Chandan. pe are ey Wa Ge 345,304 
French Canadians . 200 ee 77,019 
Bneglish. 33 0 ee 260,369 
German. ois ahs a Ge a ee ling (Oe 


Trish, 2. 0 ee 34,805 
Seotch ..... se 72,198 
Italians: oe oe 55,085 
Norwesiansic: sc. ee 935,512. 


Swedish: 5 2. Ree es See 368,869 
Polish: 03.00. 0 eee Oe ee 172,076 
z Swiss. 6 yee eee 55,859 
Russians: gets eos ee ee ee ed 107,529 
Danish: 0 sn ee 99,845 
Immigrants arrived in Northwest Territories, and in all other provinces of the 
Dominion i in the five fiscal years: ents 1, to June 30, 1901, and June 80, 1904- 05. 


| Manitoba | 

| and | All other Total 

| North-west | Provinces. Oe 

| Territories. 
———————— issue 
1900-1, April 1 to June 300.0 ee ee | 40,250 7,004 dees 
1901-2; July 1 to dune Slee eo ee ee ee eee | 39,621 27,758 67,379 
1902-3 i | 83,438 44,931 128,364 
1903-4 ee ee SG 508 55,023 130,331 
1904-5 ee ee oe ee eaieas 71,590 146,265 

283, 288 207,196 490,484 


Population of Canada by Nationalities | Number of Immigrants by Nationalities 
in Census Year. i} gin 1900-1 to 1904-5. 
| 
inglish-descent: 2. eure ee 1,260,999 | Hinglish descent. 333 141,147 
Trish fe eee ena 988,721 |! Irish he ee ee ee 11,606 
Scotch Vie Mee ene ete kote aie A aes 800,154 | Scotch Wy Ti coletoie man's cele SE Bene engy aren meat 33,611 
French fis Adee Bee es 2206316 9n| hrench 1 Sa dal tee ka eres fee eae ee 5,005 
German) (an Si ee ee 310,501 ||;Genman, 2 4) ee 9,536 
Dutch " Bee oe aes eee 33,845 || Dutch errr tees thc, ame Ble 733 
Scandinavian descent.......... ... .. 31,042 || Scandinavian descent .... ........ _. 13,637 
Austrian ees eae a ea a 18,178 ;| Austrian Th Pewee ee ee eae oe 2.682 
Russian " Pee gece he as 12,858 || Russian UE Lea ee Nee 47.850 
Ttalian " iba Ore ree 19,834 Ttalian TIS 2k eye oc (Re cee 19,827 
Hebrew Pe seen 16,131-|} ebro waeec= en Se es ne L268 
Belgian and others: es 5,688 || Belgian and dither: 6.3. ome Bee Pe bc 
Umited States. 6.2 2055 ee eee United Statestin sc ee ee 182,729 
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I notice from the annual report that there were subject to inspection at the ports 
of Canada last year 123,861 immigrants. It will be understood that this does not in- 
elude the 43,652 who came across the American border who are not inspected in any 
special way, but does include the immigrants who came to the United States via 
Canada. Of those 123,861, 2,559 were detained by the medical officers or the civil 
officers at the ports. All of those were sent temporarily to the hospitals, with the 
exception of about 150, on account of disease. Of the 2,559 there were 611 deported. 
Of the latter number, 113 were deported at the Pacific ports, that is at Victoria and 
Vancouver. The causes for which the immigrants were deported are set forth in these 
tables, and the annual report. There were 2,029 treated on account of trachoma, that: 
is eye trouble. ; 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 
«J. Was that for one year? 


A. For the year 1904-5. The figure will be found to be 2,029. There were de- 
ported on account of insanity 11, on account of poverty 55. 


in 


By Mr. Sproule: 


I understood you to say there were only 611 deported altogether in the year? 
Yes, that is right. 

Then what about the 2,029? 

They were treated. 

Not deported 2 

Treated for trachoma. Of the 2,029 treated, 492 were deported on account of 
eye disease. 


POPrPOPS 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Are those included in the 611? 
A. They are included in the 611. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Would you tell us how far the trachoma had progressed in those people. Might 
not that have been discovered before they were allowed to go on board ship at the port 
of embarkation ? 

A. That would not, probably be true of those deported. They would be advanced 
cases not subject to treatment or cure within several weeks or months. It is the severe 
eases which are deported which would require months of treatment, and where the 
steamship companies are not prepared to pay for their detention. 

Q. What I wanted to know was, could not the bulk of these cases have been 
detected at the port from which those people sailed before they got on board ship? 

A. I think they could. 

Q. Has that not been the regulation of this government not to allow such people 
to get on board ship to come to this country ? 

A. There are no regulations bearing on this matter as yet. 

Q. We have been told frequently that they have to pass a rigid examination before 
they are allowed to go on board ship 2 

A. That is quite true, but that is not due to regulation, but to the fact that 
steamship companies know they are liable to take such persons back or pay for their 
detention while here. That is the real reason for the strict examination. 

Q. Are there no regulations for a close examination of those people so that they 
would not be allowed to go on board if they were suffering from disease? 

A. There is no regulation. The difficulty is that there is no power to make a regu- 
lation effective in England or in Antwerp. 

Q. Well, how is it that the Americans always make them pass an examination and 
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will not allow them to go on board ship to take passage for the United States if they 
-are physically unfit? 

A. That is only true I think, Mr. Wilson, at the san of Italy. The American 
Marine Hospital Service has officers at two ports, Naples and Genoa, in Italy, who 
examine the emigrants wishing to emigrate to the United States and notify the steam- 
‘ship companies not to take them, if they are unfit. That does not take place at sea-- 
sports of any of the other countries that I am aware of, because they have refused to 
admit American officers for such a purpose. We have not got any such custom, and 
inspection is only the routine practice of the steamship companies. 

Q. Is there any reason why we should not have such a regulation that you know 
of? 

A. Of course, it is not a matter which I could determine. I see no reason why 
such a policy should not be adopted. 

Q. Do you not think it would be advisable? 

A. At the ports? I think it would undoubtedly be better for the immigrants. 

Q. Would it not be better for us as a nation? 

A. Possibly it would, sir. 

Q. Would it not be better to do this in order to keep our people healthy? We 
would not then have the trouble arising by allowing these people to settle in our 
<wountry ? 

A. We would not have to deal with the trouble, certainly. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. You would not have the trouble of stopping them here and sending them 
back ? 

A. That is the point. 

Q. It is not because of their settling here, they do not settle here? 

A. It is the trouble of treating them and the expense of dealing with them here. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. That is all very true, but what is much more important is this: I do not mind 
a little expense in treating them, but it is the danger of having that class of people 
settle among us, and where there is a large number of them, I think it is almost certain 
some of them may get through. That is what I want to stop. 

A. You will understand that while we have no regulations, the British Board of 
Trade, in so far as they can, prevent undesirables from coming. The ship’s doctor 
also looks them over. Before booking passengers the steamship companies are supposed 
to look over the immigrants before they come. There is not, however, any regulation 
of the department. 

Q. I would like to ask whether you have had anything to do with preparing the 
Bill which Mr. Oliver is about to present to the House? 

A. I have had an interest in it, yes. 

Q. Do you know whether there is likely to be any provision in it dealing with this 
matter ? 

A. I think there will be full power taken to make regulations. 

Q. With reference to dealing with emigrants on the other side of the water? 

A. I think the Bill will provide for regulations dealing with the whole matter at 
any point whatever. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Is it owing to want of authority from here which prevents us from examining 
emigrants at the port of embarkation, or want of authority from the country from 
which they come? 

A. Well, it is really both. 
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Q. Is there any difficulty except that we might be in eonflict with their laws? 

A. I think there would be no difficulty in regard to the matter if it was permitted 
by other countries. I am not aware whether the question has arisen as to whether we 
would be permitted to conduct such an examination in Liverpool, for instance, or not. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. It is granted to the United States? 

Ae No} Sir 

Q. They never allow emigrants to leave without examination ? 

A. At the British ports? 

Q. Certainly, they have a medical officer at every port where emigrants embark ? 


| A. I think that is a mistake. I am not absolutely certain, but I am inclined to 
think it is. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. The examination of which you speak on board ship, is it not a cursory one? I 
‘have seen it done, and all the doctor does is simply to pass along through the crowd? 
A. There is some truth in that. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I understood you to say that in the Bill which is to be presented to the House, 
provision is likely to be made for giving authority to medically examine emigrants 
before taking passage? 

A. I think so, power to make regulations regarding the conditions under which 
emigrants will be taken on ship board and landed here. 

Q. But I understood you to say a moment ago that we could not have that 
authority ? 

A. I mean power to put the authority into the Act, but it does not necessarily 
follow that we would be permitted to exercise it in foreign countries. 

Q. If we could not, what is the object of putting it into the Act? 

A. Of course, it would be right to put it in and then try to get the necessary per- 
«mission. 

Mr. Winson.—I do not feel satisfied myself with allowing the Board of Trade, or 
any board belonging to another country, to do the examining for our emigrants, because 
it is to their interest to get rid of the undesirable class. What we ought to have, I 
think, is an officer of our own to make the examination, and I hope we will not at any 
future time have to deport on account of people coming here in an unfit physical con- 
dition. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. The steamship companies are obliged to return the immigrants who are 
deported at their own expense, are they not? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. And if you keep immigrants here for treatment, they are obliged to pay the 
-eost of detention, are they not? 

A. Yes. Seventy-five cents a day is what they or the steamship companies pay. 

Q. It is expected that that will deter steamship companies from bringing any 
immigrants who are in any way objectionable on account of disease? 

A. I.think it does very largely. 

Q. And there is no doubt it has that effect. Probably the steamship company’s 
inspection of the emigrants at ports on the other side of the Atlantic is as strict as 
they can fairly make it? 

A. I suppose it is as strict as the steamship companies could make it. 
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Q. We have the evidence of this strictness in the fact that last year out of 123,867 
persons who were brought across the Atlantic to Canada, only 498 were deported? 
A. That is right, the balance of 611 were deported at Pacific ports. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I understood you to say in answer to the Minister of Agriculture that the 
steamship companies had to pay the expenses of those who were detained here and put 
under treatment ? 

A. Yes, they have. 

Q. Can you tell the committee how much the steamship companies paid for the 
2,559 that were detained for treatment during the last season ? 

A. I could if we had a copy of the report. It is set out in the report. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Which report ? 
A. The annual report. 


By Mr. Fisher: 
Q. I think you said they paid 75 cents a day? 
A. 75 cents a day is the actual amount of money. The annual report for this year 
gives the figures. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. I would like to ask if this disease is not contagious, and with such a number 
voming out, would it not be likely to infect a great many who are supposed to be all 
right 2 

A. Undoubtedly in some cases it is. In one ship last year, rather a slow ship 
from the continent, and probably owing to the bad weather and possibly to some extent 
the overcrowding, 300 persons were detained. It was evidently a contagion that got 
among the passengers on this slow ship, and its spread was promoted by the overcrowd- 
ing, the bad weather and other causes. 


By Mr. Monk: 


What was the disease ? 

Eye disease. 

Trachoma ? 

Conjunctivitis, the beginning of trachoma. : 

When trachoma is fairly established it is incurable, is it not? 

No. 

Is it always curable? 

It is curable, but sometimes after a long period, probably a year or two. Many 
of the cases that are brought into the hospitals, as you will see from the figures, are 
finally cured. It is cured inside of a month, two months, three months, four months 
or six months, &e., according to the circumstances. 

Q. Is it not a fact that some are pronounced incurable? 

A. Yes, except after a long treatment, we send those back. 

Q. There are a great many in this country? 

A. I am not sure of that. We have gone as far as possible through the hospitals 
at Montreal in order to find them. Three or four years ago before medical inspection 
went on, there were a great many cases of trachoma came in, and the hospital doctors 
in the various general hospitals at Montreal were requested to give us detailed figures 
as to how many trachoma cases they saw from day to day, and week to week, and it is 
from their records that we know there have been very few during the last two years 
receiving treatment at the dispensaries in Montreal. 


POPOPOPS 
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Q. Now, doctor, that is a very strange statement you are making, because I read 
an article in a medical review published at Montreal written by Dr. Gordon Byers, 
specialist for eye disease at Victoria Hospital, on trachoma, in which he indicates that 
they have been treating many cases there, and that the disease is now established in 
this country, and he warns the authorities upon that particular subject. Have you 
come across that article? 

Yes. 

By Dr. Byers? 

It is not a recent article, is it? 
. Two or three years ago. 

. Yes. That is what I thought. 


POPOD 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Of the 2,029 who were detained for treatment in Canada, have you no record 
of any number of them coming back for treatment? I assume that they were treated 
and sent out as cured? 

A. We have as far as possible, doctor, endeavoured to obtain at Montreal, which is 
the nearest point we could work at through inspection by our officer from Quebec, real 
information as to whether they do come back, whether the cases break out again; and 
while it has been found difficult, for instance, to get hold of the Jewish people and 
Syrians, as you will understand, the best evidence we have that very few of them 
have broken out again, is that they do not appear frequently at the dispensaries. 

Q. For treatment ? 

A. For treatment. I was quite surprised at the paucity of the number last year. 

Q. Would that be due to the fact that they were permanently cured, or that they 
were afraid if they returned again they would be deported ? 

A. They cannot, unfortunately, doctor, be returned after having once been 
admitted. 

Q. Not after a certain time? 

A. Not after being once permitted to land, the law does not allow us to deport 
them compulsorily. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) : 


Q. Will you tell us whether the new law will regulate that? 

A. I hope it will, Mr. Wilson. I hope it will have a provision for an extended 
time. 4 

Q. The United States has that kind of a law? 

A. Three years, within which undesirables may be deported. 

Q. Is that disease, trachoma, more prevalent among one nationality than another? 

A. It is much more prevalent among certain continental peoples. It is not pre- 


valent among the British. 
Q. Nearly all the cases come from continental Europe? 
A. Italy, Syria, Poland and Finland. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you not think the presence of any number of trachomatous people in this 
country constitutes a very serious danger from the way the disease is established in 
certain parts of Europe? 

A. I have only spoken as far as the statistics would permit that I have got during 
the last two years, and it is very remarkable that it is not spreading amongst our own 
people, in fact it is very seldom seen even amongst those who have come in and been 
here for some time. They do not reappear in the hospitals largely. . 

Q. I see by the report of the Commissioner General of Immigration for the United 
States, the last report, that of the 43,000 persons who submitted to examination at the 
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* 
border last year passing from Canada into the United States, there were 492 rejected! 
for trachoma ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, those 492 have remained in this country ? 

A. Yes. 

@. Moreover, they have succeeded in passing the examination of Canadian officers. 
in landing from Europe? Have you any idea what has become of those 492 tracho- 
matous persons? 

A. There is no doubt that most of them are in Canada. The real distinction that. 
is made in the examination by our officers and the American officers is due to the 
American law. The American law provides that if a person comes into the United’ 
States suffering from a disease, say trachoma, his fitness is not considered at all, it is 
illegal for him to be landed and he is sent back. In Canada we believe that good 
immigrants may very properly be treated, hence we allow them to come in. If it was 
at Montreal, for instance, and they were asking for a certificate to enter the United 
States, the American doctor there will look over their eyes and he will see evidence of 
old trachoma, that is the scars on the inside of the eyelid are present Those are the 
eases apparently that are mostly refused admission and returned as being trachoma. 
The mere fact that they have been cured of trachoma in the eyes of the American 
officers renders them ineligible for entrance to the United States. 

Q. Well, doctor, the fact remains that they have rejected 492 European immi- 
grants last year who were suffering from trachoma, at least that is what the report 
gays ¢ 

A. That is what the report says. 

Q. You say that in those cases they have had trachoma? 

A. They have had trachoma. 

Q. Surely the American law does not refuse an emigrant who has had a disease 
of which he is cured? 

A. Yes, it does, unfortunately, especially where the disease is trachoma. And 
where a certain class is deemed undesirable, they use the fact of disease having been 
present as a very good reason why the class should not be admitted. 

Q. In the case of the 492 who were rejected by the American authorities and are 
supposed to be in this country, do they not report to our authorities? Are we not 
apprised of their arrival? 

A. You see they have been admitted at our ports before they came forward and 
applied for admission to the United States, and if refused they are hkely to continue 
to reside in Canada. 


By Mr. Fisher: 
Q. When they apply for admission to the States? 
A. When they apply for admission to the States. 
By Mr. Monk: 


Q. And do you say they reject immigrants who are cured of trachoma? 

A. In our judgment cured. 

Q. Have you read a report presented to the American government by a special: 
commissioner of the name of Braun? 


A. Yes. 

Q. That they sent over to Europe? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Through those trachomatous countries ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you coincide in this conclusion that it is a very dangerous disease? 

A. Of course a medical man might not express himself in the same terms as Mr. 


Braun does, but I would say that in this country with the care that is being taken 
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in dealing with every one of these cases we have no reason to believe that the disease 
really, In a sense, you may say, exists in Canada; at any rate it does not spread. We 
are looking for it in the hospitals in our great cities, and it is quite a surprise to me 
that with the start it got before 1902, we have not evidence of it in the dispensary 
patients everywhere. There are very few patients at all in Canada that appear im 
the dispensaries for treatment, there is no question about that at all. 

Q. They do not treat trachomatous immigrants in the States? 

A. At the ports, no. They do this, however: In the case of a good immigrant like 
a Swede, who has an affection of the eyes, he is put in the hospital quite frequently 
for observation as they call it, but they do not get the effective treatment in those 
eases that we give our immigrants if they prove to have trachoma. 

Q. In the hospital at Quebec, you mean ? 

A. For instance, the doctor at New York says, or rather the law says, ‘ We must 
exclude trachoma.’ But there are a good many patients that it does not seem 
desirable to send back. I take them into the hospital for observation if they have eye 
disease, that is, if they have inflammation or conjunctivitis. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. That is to determine the diagnosis? 

A. That is right. The New York doctor deals generously with those cases, but he 
does not treat them thoroughly to the end as we do. If he calls the disease trachoma, 
they must go back. eS 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Does this disease not indicate constitutional weakness all around? 
A. Not at all. 


By Mr. Fisher: 

Q. Is it not a disease in Europe due to crowded: conditions and unhealthy sur- 
roundings ? 

A. Those are the real conditions under which it has spread, and where you can 
look for all those diseases which spread by direct infection. 

Q. But when an immigrant comes to a country where such conditions do not exist, 
where there is no overcrowding, where the surroundings are healthy and the air fresh 
and pure, he would not be likely to contract that disease. 

A. We know they have not done so, so far, to any great extent, 


By Mr. Sproule: ' 

Q. Is this not an argument rather to the contrary? I speak as a practising 
physician. A large percentage of those that we get have chronic eye disease, chronic 
inflammation and conjunctivitis. Some of them have been in the country for a time 
without it being known that they had disease of the eye, but a very troublesome case 
arises, and they drift back to the cities because they cannot get regular treatment in 
the rural districts ? 

A. To what particular class of immigrants do you refer? It is news to me that 
many of them come in from the country places with the disease, because we have been 
looking for them in the city hospitals and do not find many. 

Q. I have seen some of them amongst the English people. Some of the last cases 
I saw amongst the English were very troublesome cases of eye disease ? 

A. I may say with regard to the English immigrants that for obvious reasons we 
have not found it necessary so far to examine each English immigrant’s eyes in detail 
as we do the eyes of the foreigners, but if there is a suspicious case from any cause at 
all, that the inspecting doctor thinks may be trachoma, then he does examine. It is 
remarkable the rarity of the disease among the English immigrants. The foreigners. 


in England do have it, or may have it. 
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Q. But amongst the English immigrants, do you not find eye affections? 

A. Yes, inflammation of the lids and sometimes evidence of some trouble pro- 
bably following measles. That is occasional, but as a rule the English are remarkably 
free from that class of disease and unusually free from skin diseases. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Is trachoma a disease of the blood? 

A. It is simply a communicable germ disease, the germs get into the eyes through 
dirty hands, towels, dirty water, &e. 

Q. It is extremely contagious, is it not? 

A. From touch principally. 

Q. From towel or handkerchief ? 

A. Towel or handkerchief. But not in the ordinary sense through the air, unless 
people come on a crowded ship like that ship which came last year with some 300 per- 
sons affected. I can only explain that by the fact that the ship was crowded, and 
it may have been infectious through the air being fouled for the time being. 


By Mr. Lake: 
Q. Were the whole of these 300 persons continental Europeans? 
A. Yes. y Mi 


Q. There were no other immigrants in fact? 
A. They were all from the continent. 
_ 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. In the case of the 492 who were not allowed to enter the United States, did 
they come to a port of the United States? 

A. No. 

Q. They came to our country? 

A. They came to our country. 

Q. Then they sought to enter the United States and were prevented? 

A. Yes. And there are other reasons. As I think I stated last year, the Ameri- 
can inspection at the border is a great deal more severe than at their own ports. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Is it not better that it should not be too severe than not severe enough? 

A. From their standpoint, yes. 

Q. But from ours? 

A. Well, we have gone pretty carefully into the matter of eye diseases, and the best 
evidence is a comparison. If you look at the entry of persons detained for loathsome 
diseases and for all causes in the United States report, you will find there were debarred 
one in 467 on account of loathsome diseases, and one in 89 on account of all causes. 
The British debarred in United States was one in 2,078. In Canada the number 
debarred on account of loathsome diseases was one in 248, and for all causes one in 
202. Of Britishers we debarred one in 5,000, and of foreigners one in 98. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. But that can be easily explained in another way. If the inspection is severe 
on persons going to the United States before they are allowed to embark, that would 
make a great deal of difference? 

A. The real difference, however, is a little in favour of our strictness, because of 
the fact that our immigrants are 65,000 British, as compared with 37,000 foreigners, 
whereas the United States has only one British to every eight foreigners. 
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By Mr. Monk: 


‘ Q. In that proportion that you are establishing, do you consider that the emigra- 
tion to the States is so much more numerous than it is to this country ? 

: A. It is not as numerous proportionately to our population. We have, for 
instance, one in every 40 of our population that came in last year as an immigrant, 
and one in every 75 in the American population came in last year. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Have you taken into consideration the fact that we expend about a million 
dollars to get these people, while the United States collects a head tax of $2 a head? 

A. I am not discussing anything but the fact. 

Q. But you ought to be able to give the reasons when you give the results? 

A. Well, I am not concerned from a medical standpoint with the reasons. I was 
only stating that one in 40, nearly 200,000 came in last year, as compared with the 
American one in 75. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. How does our inspection compare with that of the United States? 

A. In every particular, except the debarring of immigrants on account first of 
contract labour, which we have no provision for at all, and on account of L. P. C. 
eases, as they call them—that is, liable to become a public charge or a pauper—our 
imspection, as you can see from the proportionate figures here, has been twice as strict 
in the matter of disease. There is no question about that at all. There is no ques- 
tion about the fact that we treat cases before they are admitted in a way that the 
Americans do not pretend to do. 

Q. Out of the 611 that were deported last year, can you say from what countries 
they came? 

A. Yes, I think we give the countries from which they came. At page 123 of the 
report, we have the number of deportations by nationalities. Is there any particular 
one you would like to know about? There is a long list of nationalities here. 

Mr. Buiatww.—That will do. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I have been told that in the ports of embarkation in Europe where the strict- 
ness of American laws is well known, the shipping agents send all suspicious emi- 
grants—that is, suspicious in the way of disease—to Canada and tell them that it is 
of no use their embarking for the States. I am told that some of those who come 
from the continent have even on their persons a label, on their coats for instance, a 
disinguishing mark, to show that it is of no use sending them to the States because 
they would be deported, and it is better to send them here. Have you ever heard of 
that? 

A. I have seen in the reports of American officers that the idea has spread on the 
continent that it is easier to get into the United States by way of Canada, but I think 
the forwarding agents, whoever they may be there, have discovered during the last two 
or three years that is a rather expensive process. I do not think that seeing a thou- 
sand immigrants at our ports and a thousand immigrants at the port of New York, as 
I have frequently done, that there is any comparison for a moment between the two 
classes. We get 65 British to 37 foreigners. They get 8 foreigners to 1 British, and 


‘you have only to look at them and then speak to the American commissioners at our 


ports to see how jealous they are of the good class of immigrants we are getting. This 
would disabuse any one’s mind of the idea that we are not getting an infinitely better 
class than they are as a rule. 

Q. That has only been for two years, has it not? 

A. I am only speaking of what I see now. 
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Q. With regard to the immigrants who went to the United States from Canada 
last year, at what particular points were they admitted ? i 

A. Their annual report only gives the details of those debarred at the ports where 
there is only what they call a Board of Examination. The principal port at which 
they apply for admission to the United States, and the principal port at which they are 
rejected, is the port of Montreal, the headquarters of the American Immigration 
Commissioner in Canada. They have a staff there and a chief. Montreal is the first 
large centre to which these people come. There is quite a large foreign population 
in Montreal, amongst whom they mingle and through whom, I think, they are induced. 
to come to Canada. The foreigners in Montreal frequently take care of their friends 
until they are passed on to the United States. They apply for admission at Montreal, 
and the great bulk of those that are refused are at this port. 

Q. Have the Americans a system of examination all along the boundary line? 
Take that western country ? 

A. They are said to have about 200 officials from coast to coast, at the chief towns 
leading to the border like Winnipeg, and at a number of points along the border. At 
every place where the railway crosses they have some one, and this is true also of the 
steamboats. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) : 


Are there trachoma hospitals in the different seaports in our country ? 

We have one at every port except Victoria, where we are arranging for one. 
You have at Halifax, Quebec, Montreal and St. John? 

And at Vancouver. 

Would you tell us how these are supported ? 

. Yes, when they were established two years ago an understanding was arrived 
at ma the steamship companies that we would charge them only what the hospital 
was going to cost for maintenance and the payment of the officers, and we thought 
perhaps it could be done for fifty cents a head per day. We started at Quebee and 
this sum was charged, but owing to our locating the hospital about two miles from the 
port, for sanitary reasons in the summer, it cost 25 cents a head to transfer the 
patients, and we found that fifty cents barely paid the cost of maintenance and the 
running expenses. After the autumn: of 1904, we made a new arrangement and the 
companies agreed to pay 75 cents per head per day for all that were accepted for treat- 
ment. That has gone on very successfully, and the figures relating to it will be found 
on page 124 of the report. I might just give you the totals. There were 2,559 persons 
treated, and there were 34,414 hospital days. The earnings of the various hospitals 
for that year were $21,731.40, and the expenditure was $19,716.14. That does not 
include the public works maintenance. That includes the food and the payment of 
the officers and the carting to the station and so on. 

Q. Fuel and light? 

A. No, that is public works. 

Q. The reason I ask you—I am sorry I have not got the Auditor General’s Report 
here—is that I saw very large items for these hospitals? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And I think I was made to understand at a previous meeting of this committee 
that the steamship companies were required to pay the expenses of maintenance of 
immigrants that had to be treated ? 

A; 3Yes: 

Q. Now, I do not see if that is the case why they should not pay all the cost? 

A. I think they practically do, Mr. Wilson. There is here a balance out of the 
21,000 in favour of the department of $2,015.26. It might fairly be set apart against 
the fuel and the lighting. 


‘POPOPO 
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Q. And the wear and tear? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That goes part of the way? 

A. Probably this year we will do better, because we have charged 75 cents for the 
whole year instead of 50 cents in the past, as was done in the first year. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I understood you to say a moment ago that 2,419 went into the hospitals for 
treatment ? 

A. 2,559. 

Q. Well, that is the last figure you gave us. I understood that 2,419 came in to 
get treatment and 497 were sent back. 

A. 2,559 went in. Of those 123 were children accompanying their parents, but 
there were as you have it there about 2,400 treated. 

. But you say there were in all 2,559? 

A Yes. 

Some of those did not require treatment ? 

They were principally children with their mothers. 

. What charge was made for them? 

Fifty cents a day. 

The same as the others? 

No, 75 cents and 50 cents were paid. 

. 75 cents for adults that required treatment, and 50 cents for those that did not 
require it? 

A. Thatisright. There are several interesting figures here which show the strictness 
of our work. A comparison of the number of imbeciles and idiots, for instance. I find 
that the Americans deported 92 insane out of a million. We deported 11 insane at the 
ports themselves, not from the country, but out of 123,867. The Americans deported 63. 
belonging to what we call the vicious classes, that is, prostitutes and criminals, and we 
deported 13. So our proportion was greater. Then they deported those who have no 
money, a thing we have not done yet to any extent. Just how severe we must be in 
the future with regard to those who have no money must depend upon the individual 
largely. They deported last year 7,898 on account of their liability to become a public 
charge. We have not deported many of that. class, and it would not seem as yet to 
have affected the welfare of our cities, because I have looked in Toronto, in Winnipeg 
and in Montreal for evidences of it amongst the charitable institutions, and I find 
relatively few who have gone to any one of those places. I think I have the figures 
here for last year. 

Q. That was for having no means of support ? 

A. Yes. The health officer of Toronto stated that up to the first of April this 
year from the beginning of last year he gave a certificate for admission as public 
charges to the hospital in the case of immigrants for only 67. 

Q. That would be sick people? 

A. Sick people, yes. 

Q. How many were dependent on charity? 

A. Well, I went to Mr. Taylor, the officer of charities and relief, in Toronto in 
November. I had seen something in the papers amongst applicants for relief, and I 
said to Mr. Taylor, ‘Can you give me a list of the number of immigrants you have 
expended charity on during the year’? ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ I know there has been a num- 
ber, doctor, but I have not got a list of the people who came here, or as to whether they 
are immigrants or other people.’ ‘But,’ I said, ‘Mr. Taylor, I see you are quoted as 
saying that many immigrants have come to you for aid. Now, there must be some 
figures somewhere.’ He said, ‘I am just beginning to keep them.’ So that up to 
last November there was no history in Toronto at all as to the number of immigrants 


that obtained relief. 
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Q. Have you no list from the different church societies and others ?? 

A. The trouble I found was that they were not keeping their statistics in such a 
way that you could get at the immigrants. They simply keep their statistics in a 
general way. -Some of them were immigrants, of course, but it is very remarkable how 
few apparently. I got from some of the Montreal annual reports for last year a few 
figures that are of interest. There is one institution called the Protestant Refuge or 
House of Shelter in Montreal. 


Hon. Mr. FisHer.—House of Refuge? 


Dr. Bryce.—Yes, House of Refuge. I got their annual report last year and went 
through it and found there were two classes of foreigners that appeared there—practi- 
cally only two classes. There were quite a number of English people whu appeared for 
a night’s lodging and also people from the United States. It is quite surprising how 
people from the United States, apparently of the tramp order, crowded into shelters 
of that sort last year. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Have you no information as to the number of people from the British Isles 
that applied for maintenance? 

A. My recollection, without having the figures before me, is that there were some 
1,200 applications in the year 1904, and that about 800 persons were English-speaking 
and obtained shelter at the Protestant House of Refuge in Montreal. 

Q. About one out of every three? 

A. Two out of every three, yes. 


By Mr. Fisher: 
Q. There was nothing to indicate how long any of them had been in the country ? 
A. No. 
Q. They were of English birth? 
A. English birth, what they would call immigrants. But there were no statistics 
as to whether they had been in the country five years, or in fact any period. 


PROMOTION OF IMMIGRATION BY NATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Then have you any information as to the number maintained by national 
societies ? 

A. By the national societies where? 

Q. In the large cities. For instance, I saw an account of, I think, about 1,000 
Russian Jews who were supported in Montreal by the Jewish societies. That might 
have been a year ago? : 

A. A year ago. It is quite true. They were received during the troubles in 
Russia. They were received in Montreal, and the Baron de Hirsch took hold of them 
there, found a barracks for them and supplied them with fair meals until accommoda- 
tion was obtained. I suppose inside of three months’ time, not more, they had all dis- 
appeared, having found employment somewhere. 

Q. That is only one national society; do you know of others? 

A. That is practically the only one that has done any work apart from the Pro- 
testant Refuges. They go to the refuges in Montreal, to the House of Industry, and 
in Montreal they have the same sort of institutions for all who are Protestants or 
foreigners, except the Jewish people. The figures I have given you will include all in 
the city of Montreal, excepting the Jewish people, because there have not been many 
of other nationalities who have stopped in Montreal or Toronto. 

Q. I noticed some time ago that a number of Italians were sent back from the 
American border and left in Canada, and that they were maintained by the Italian 
society of New York. Is there anything in that? 
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A. I have not heard of that at all. There is in the autumn a class of immigrants 
who endeavour to make their way back to the States. In the spring a large number 
of Italians who come to the United States by American ships from Genoa and Naples 
eross to Canada to work on the railroads. The commissioner at New York told me last 
winter that he supposed that if I went to the various booking agents I might find that 
15,000 or 20,000 Italian immigrants had been booked for Canada last year to work in 
various parts of the country. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. That is booked in the United States? 

A. Booked in the United States to come up here and work. When the season 
of working on the railways in the autumn is over these people make their way back to 
the United States, many of them with the idea of returning again to Italy. Every 
year some 200,000 odd Italians go back to their own country in the autumn from the 
States, and many of the same people come again in the spring time. They seem to 
think it much cheaper to go to their own country and pay the steamship fare both ways 
than to spend the winter in the States. Whatever the reason is, they have been in 
the habit of going and coming, but as on the last occasion when they reached the 
border, they were in a large number of cases prevented from entering the States. Of 
‘the people that Mr. Monk referred to as being detained on account of trachoma, there 
is no doubt at all that a large number of them were immigrants that were admitted 
into the States, came up here to work, sought to go back’in the autumn, but were 
detained. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I think those 492 are mentioned in the report—I have not got it here—as being 
among those who during that same year had landed at Canadian ports from Europe? 

A. Yes. Whether that is true or not I know that what I am stating is a fact, and 
they will tell you, ‘ We do not concern ourselves about whether you admit them into 
Canada or not, but when they come back to us in the autumn we treat them just as 
though they were foreigners, and we will not allow them in if we can find an excuse 
for keeping them out.’ That is the reason. The United States does not want those 
Italians in winter, and so they exercise all these precautions to keep them in Canada, 
and I think it is only fair there should be some kind of reciprocity in that matter. 

Q. Are there many cases of this disease amorg immigrants that come from 
Austria ? 

A. No, not from Austria. There are very few amongst the Galicians or Bucko- 
winians. It is chiefly among the Syrians and the Polish Jews or Russian Jews. 
There is also a good deal amongst the Finns. The Norsemen and the Swedes have it 
very seldom. The Danes have it occasionally. 


By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. The fifteen or twenty thousand Italians that come from the United States, do 
they come as immigrants from that country ? 

A. They come as such in the spring, and they will if they have to go back to 
the States as aliens? 

Q. That is not what I wanted to know. I want to know if they are counted as 
immigrants from the United States? 

A. No. 

Q. Why not? 

A. We have not had any facilities as yet for checking them at the various ports. 

Q. Well, how can you tell they are not counted as immigrants? 

A. Because the only immigrants we have counted are the agricultural settlers 
#rom the States who go into the west, and those that are booked through from the 


seaports. 
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By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. How do you get the records of the Americans coming to Canada that you 
gave us? y 

A. In the west? 

Q. Anywhere? 

A. We get the names wholly on the count of persons coming in with settlers’ 
effects. ! 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. The Customs Department always keep a record? 
A. Yes, the customs. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. I recollect about two years ago one of your agents who had been dismissed, or 
left the service for some reason or other, wrote letters to the newspapers in which he 
said that the agents in the United States had sent people tickets so that they would 
get cheap railway fares into the country when they were going just for a visit. They 
found this had been done in the case of commercial travellers and so on. That ticket 
of course entitled him to ‘cheap fare and entitled him to $3 if it happened to be a 
man. Now, what regulations have you to prevent that sort of thing? 

A. There is no regulation at present, but I would say the best evidence that they 
came here as settlers is the entry of the homesteads they took up. 

Q. I do not know that that is positive evidence. There is a very large number 
besides those who have homesteads ? 

A. I hope so, but we have no evidence of the others that I know of in any sta- 
‘tistics. 

Q. You say that from 15,000 to 20,000 people come northward in the spring? 

A. I will not say they all come, but many of them do. 

Q. You have no guarantee that your agents in the United States did not report 
them as immigrants and draw the salary on them? 

A. These were all from seaports. They do not leave the seaports ordinarily until 
they get work. They come’from New York or Boston; those are the two chief ports. 
TT intend the next time I am in New York to hunt. up the booking agents, and get some- 
‘thing like an accurate estimate of those who came to Canada last year to find employ- 
ment. 

Q. What evidence have you that they just came from the two ports? 

A. I have only the statements made to me by Mr. Watchorn, the chief commis- 
{sioner at New York, that it is a regular business there for employment bureaus to send 
them to work on railways that are in course of building in Canada. But they send 
them by New York. 

Q. Can you give us Mr. Watchorn’s address? 

A. Mr. Watchorn, Chief Commissioner of Immigration, Ellis Island, New York. 

Q. That will find him? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. In reference to those people who come in from the States, and have nothing the 
matter with them. You have nothing to do with them from a medical point of view? 

A. Yes, you are correct. 

Q. They do not come under your particular observation, you would not know 
very much about it? : 


f 
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A. No, I am speaking generally regarding these western people, because there has 
been no medical inspection at these ports. I am only speaking in regard to what I 
have learned. 

Q. For instance, it has been stated there were 15,000 or 20,000 Italians came over 
to work. That is all you know as to that? 

A. That is all. 

Q. You do not know whether they came or not? 

A. We know from the railways at Niagara Falls that a large number of them 
came in every day or week. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. There is no medical inspection of American immigrants? 
A. No, we have not had any medical inspection of American immigrants. 


MAINTENANCE OF DETENTION HOSPITALS. 


Q. I find on referring to the Auditor General’s Report at L—14 and the following 
pages, that we expended last year some $36,000 on the maintenance of these detention 
hospitals ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At Halifax, St. John and in the west. Is the revenue derived from the steam- 
ship companies indicated in the Auditor General’s Report? 

A. Yes, it would be there so far as the refunds by the steamship companies are 
concerned. 

Q. The refunds, I do not find them? 

A. I have not looked it up, but I think you will find that according to the returns 
tmade up in the office the earnings were $21,731.40. Yes, at the top of page 125 I find 
that at the end of the year $15,122.70 had been paid in. 

Q. By the companies ? ; 

A. By the companies, yes. That is from the accountant’s figures in our own 
department. The sum of $2,500 was lost on account of the Canadian Line Steamship 
Company becoming insolvent. That is being sued for in the courts, but whether we 
will get it or not, I do not know. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


Q. You charge the company and collect from the company ? 

A. Yes. There is a printed form sent to the agent of the company at the port, 
which says, for example, ‘I hereby notify you that 12 persons have been detained on 
account of disease. It is understood that unless otherwise arranged for those 12 are 
to be deported. Then the government agent says to the steamship company, ‘ What 
do you want to do with these 12’? The immigrants are then taken into the govern- 
ment agents’ office and questioned. They are asked in detail how much money they 
have. Their money is taken from them for safe keeping and given to the steamship 
company who gives a receipt to the government agent and also one to the immigrant. 
The money is used for the patient’s treatment up to the point of its being exhausted. 
If the patient is pretty well cured at this period the steamship company has made a 
rule to pay up the difference rather than take the immigrant back. That is the whole 


procedure. ; 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. Might I ask you how you arrived at the number of Italians that were said to 


come to work on the railways? 
A. The statement was made to me by the American commissioner that in his 


judgment there were 15,000 or 20,000. There are no Statistics for it. It is only the 
operations that he understands go on in booking offices. 
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DEPORTATION OF CRIMINAL AND INSANE IMMIGRANTS. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. How do you ascertain that there is a certain number of criminals to deport? 
How do you know they are criminals? 

A. Well, there are sometimes telegrams from the Old Country that such and such 
a person is on the ship. In other cases they get into the country and commit some 
crime. For that reason it is necessary in the proposed new Act to give power to 
deport the person after he has got into Canada. 

Q. After he has been here a certain length of time? 

A. I think the period should be made a good long time. 


e 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. How long would you suggest ? 

A. I would suggest three years, the same period as under the American laws. In 
the case of deportations by the Americans of insane people, I find that they deported 
400 insane people who came in the year before last, and about the same number who 
came in the year before that again, showing that for various reasons the insane do not 
get into the asylums within the first few months of their arrival; they ane commonly 
in the hands of friends. It is very difficult to detect cases of insanity at first. If 
they are usually good looking and well dressed you could not tell as they passed you 
that this or that one was an insane person. It is the same way with epileptics. It 
is very desirable that there should be power in the Act to deal with such a class who 
evidently were sent to this country by their friends, intending to get rid of them. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. Do you think insanity is more prevalent among the immigrants who come to 
this country than among our own people? 

A. I have collected the figures for that and as far as I can make out, I find that 
whereas the number of insane in the census of 1901 was 3°3 per thousand for all 
Canada, the number of insane in the asylums of Ontario and the Protestant asylum 
at Verdun, Montreal, who came in as immigrants during the last five years amounts 
to 1°5 per 1,000 of the immigrant population. As far as I can get the figures accurately 
that is the fact. It must be remembered that during those years we have sent back 
a number of insane immigrants who do not appear. In the year 1903-4 there were 
7 insane immigrants deported after admission, in 1904-5 there were 10, and during the 
present fiscal year up to April 1 there were 27. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Do those go back at the expense of the steamship company 2 
Yes. As I say, we deported 27 this year. 
Anything within a year? 

Within a year. That has been the practice. 
And criminals within a year? 

That is what we have been doing, yes. 

And prostitutes within a year? 

That has not been done very much yet. 


POPOPOPO 


By Mr. Cash: 


Q. What would you do in the case of an epileptic with a family? 

A. You have introduced the most difficult question we have to deal with. There 
are daily coming up such cases and we hardly know how to deal with them. Take the 
ease of a man who came out say last year or the year before. He has got a good posi- 
tion in Winnipeg, or he is a farmer in the Territories, or he is in Toronto or London, 
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and he sends for his wife and children. She comes here with children, one of whom is 
an epileptic. All the other children are healthy and the mother apparently is healthy, 
what are you going to do about it? The next case may be where a child is an idiot. 
ft is not unusual in large families, even in this country for one child to be a little 
defective mentally. What are you going to do about it? We have to decide in every 
ease when the parents are in this country on some such basis as to whether the man is 
likely to support the child or not, and the practice we are adopting now increasingly 
is a simple and, I think, a good one. We telegraph or write to the officers of the pub- 
lic institutions for the different provinces stating that so and so has a wife and 
‘children who are coming and that one or two children are either epileptics, idiots, 
&c. We say, ‘What do you wish done with these people? Shall we forward them? 
Will the province accept them and become responsible for their maintenance?’ This 
means ultimately that, if the province chooses to do so, that they may be put into an 
idiot asylum. Well, in quite a number of cases the province will refuse them, and 
so there is nothing to do but send them back. If the province knows the man is mak- 
ing money and making a living, it commonly accepts them and we have found it easy 
enough to let the family go on. It is the most difficult of all problems just to deter- 
mine what is in the interest of the country, what is in the interest of the family, and what 
is in the interest of the child itself. Sometimes it seems very unwise to allow the 
admission of idiots, and yet it is hard to send the father and mother who would be 
good citizens entirely out of the country. Still if a father and mother come in with 
children who are idiots we can only send them back. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 

Q. No matter what their financial condition is? 

A. Well, there was a case last summer of a very good fellow who had been in the 
country two years. He was a mechanic and making a good living. His wife came 
out with an idiot boy and girl. We said they could not come in, the reason being not 
that those two might not be taken care of, but the likelihood of other children being 
born idiots. There was evidently a taint in that family. Those two children would, 
in the course of a few years, become public charges, and we said ‘ No, we cannot take 
the risk of having more idiots bred in this country.’ That man went back from a good 
position in the west with his wife and children. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF DETENTION HOSPITALS. 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. Have you any examination of those belonging to the labouring or working class 
as to their fitness to maintain themselves in this country ? 

A. That is always done. The practice is a very simple one. The doctor, say at 
Halifax has behind him two large windows. The immigrant marches towards him 
some 20 feet, during which time he is observed by the officer. If there is a defective 
leg or a defect in the gait—and a physician doing this work daily gets to be pretty 
sharp—he will set the immigrant aside in the waiting-room until he has got through 
his inspection of the others. On a ship there will be probably fifteen or twenty people 
set aside for special examination. We do not pretend to say that we do not miss some. 
They told me the other day that I had passed a man who had his hand cut off, but his 
wife had thrown a shawl over the wooden arm and he carried the baby on it. 

Q. You were watching the baby? 5 
A. I was watching the baby. I think the doctors are pretty sharp in watching 


for any physical defects. 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. Where insanity is suspected in an immigrant who arrives in the country, is 
Q—42 j 
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he immediately deported, or is there a history of the case sent for, or is he sent to any 
institution for study ? 

A. The cases that appear as they go through are so positive usually that there is 
no question about them. Of course, you will understand it is quite possible that in 
a good-looking crowd, as they commonly are that pass you, one of them may have been 
insane at some time. If he has got anything unusual about him, he is set aside and 
has to undergo a very rigorous examination with regard to his case. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What examination do you make with regard to those affected with tuber- 
culosis ¢ 

A. If a tuberculized man were coming in and there were not special circum- 
stances he would have to go back. There was one case last spring, when I was at the 
port of Halifax of a man who was a clerk, and apparently in a good position. He was 
coming to visit his brother here, but really to try and get his health back. He had 
three months’ leave of absence, and I allowed him to visit his brother in the hope that 
he might get in this country the benefit he sought. 

Q. Have there been any sent back ? 

A. For consumption? Oh, yes. 

Q. Have you any record of the number? 

A. In this list here, there is only one deported at the ports. At page 131 of the 
report there are at least six tuberculous immigrants who, after they came into the 
country, were deported. That is last year. 

Q. How do you do with a family? If you find one in a family that is affected, do 
you send that one back and let all the others remain ? 

A. We do not do that if there is a family in the country and the parents are 
capable of supporting the children. I do not think it would be expedient, I think it 
would be rather cruel. If, however, they come in and we find one who is badly tuber- 
eulized in a poor family, they would have to go back. 

Q. Those were individual cases that were sent back ? 

A. Yes, mainly young men who have gone west and become tuberculized. In the 
ease of a member of a family, I do not think we have yet advanced to that stage in this ~ 

country where we ought to do it. : 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Have you any detention hospitals at Vancouver or Victoria? 

A. We have at Vancouver since the beginning of the year. 

Q. The beginning of this year? 

A. Yes. We have been treating them before that there in the Chinese and 
Japanese boarding-houses. 

Q.-For trachoma? 

A. And any other incidental diseases. 


* By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Have there been any Chinese coming in? 

A. There was a large number of Chinese who went out on permits. They went 
away after they had been here for a number of years on a permit for one year and 
came back, and of course they have to be inspected like all others, and quite a number 
have been found to have trachoma. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What mark do you put on them to see if the same men come back? 
A. They are photographed and go through a lengthy process of indentification. 
Tt is not our department, but it is done by the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Q. They pay for the whole of the treatment, there is no charge in regard to these 
immigrants at Vancouver and Victoria? 

A. They pay for the treatment, the steamship company is responsible for it. So 
much has been allowed for caring and for feeding them, and so much for medical treat- 
ment. They give us 35 cents a day for medical treatment alone. 

Q. And they receive medical treatment from your medical officers at those ports ? 

A. Entirely so. 

4 Q. And these medical officers give their services free? They do not receive addi- 
tional fees for treament from the steamship companies? 

A. No. There was in the beginning, as you know, in 1903, medical inspectors 
appointed by the government to inspect immigrant arrivals. Afterwards the system 
was adopted by the companies of renting a building and appointing a doctor, who did 
the treating of the patients and turned them over to the government inspector when 
they were cured. That was done away with when I took charge in 1904, and now the 
officers are our own officers and the hospitals are equipped, furnished and managed by 
us. Our own doctors are paid by and are responsible to the department, and they 
receive absolutely nothing at any point I know of, except their salary. I think there 
has not been a complaint of money disappearing in any direction, except that it is held 
by the steamship company who gets the immigrant’s money for his treatment. 

Q. Are the hospitals self-supporting ? 

A. They are self-supporting. 

Q. I cannot yet find in the Auditor General’s Report the refunds. All that 
appears in the Auditor General’s Report are the expenditures of the detention hos- 
pital ? ; 

A. Well, the steamship companies every month send up from their head office at 
Montreal, a cheque. We give them weekly a sheet containing the name of the steamer 
on which the immigrant came, the date of arrival, and the number of days in the hos- 
pital. Multiply that by 75 cents and the total is added up and sent every week. We get 
no money and we keep none. The company’s agent in Quebec certifies to it, and our 
officers certify to it, and the account then goes to Montreal. They send the cheques 
up to the department, and the department pays its own officers. 

Q. You do not have the money at all? 

ke A. There is no money handled by the medical service, except that if any come in 
; letters to the immigrant in hospital. He brings it to the doctor who gives it to the 
steamship agent and takes a receipt. 


% 


Leet: eae = 


By Mr. Devlin: 


Q. I understood you to say that under the system followed out in Canada, it com- 
pares as favourably as possible with the system in the United States, and we are get- 
4 ting the best possible class of immigrants ? 

A. I can only speak, of course, from what I have seen personally. In regard to 

the nationalities first, and second in regard to the number detained and the propor- 
tionate number deported. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. What strikes me, doctor, is this: In the States the country has no expense 
| whatever in regard to deported immigrants, the whole of that expense falls upon the 
* companies that have brought the immigrants out ? 

AS Yes. 

Q. Here we have to build hospitals at considerable cost and last year, as I make 

out, the maintenance of these hospitals cost us some $22,000 or $23,000? 

A. Yes. 

a  Q. And we have only received $15,122.20 from the steamship companies? 


2—424 
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A. At the end of the year, that is quite true. We have received since all that is 
due, barring the amount in dispute with the Canadian Line Company, Limited. 

Q. Then we are entitled to be reimbursed the whole of that twenty odd thousand 
dollars we have spent? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Still we remain with the cost of building these hospitals? 

A. Yes, sir, that is on capital account. I do not suppose we will ask the company 
for profits. Of course, we could pay it by adding to what it cost to mspect mmmi- 
grants, but I am sure the department will be satisfied as it is. J am sure I will. 

Q. I just mentioned it, because it seems to me there is a difference between the 
United States system and ours in this respect: They examine and deport from disease 
or whatever cause, and it does not cost the government one cent? 

A. They actually make money out of it. They charge $2 a head on a sullen 
immigrants. That is $2,000,000 for the Immigration Department to spend. 

Q. But to deport the immigrants does not cost them anything whatever. From 
your description in the United States, they stop them and send them back without 
any treatment ? 

A. That is right. 

Q. We treat those who may be reasonably expected to be cured and make good 
ore 

A. That is right. 

(@. And the expenses in connection with these hospitals are for the purpose of 
retaining immigrants whom we believe to be good settlers, but who at the moment of 
arrival happen to be affected with a disease which can be cured and is cured before 
they are let through. Our entire system is much more indulgent to immigrants than 
the American system ? 

A. Yes, I know. They do not want immigrants, we do. 

Q. But do we? 


' 


NUMBER OF HOSPITAL PATIENTS. 


A. I think we do. Of course, I may be mistaken. However, let me refer to 
figures which are interesting in connection with this point. They treated in their 
detention hospitals last year, 4,828 persons, as against our 2,559 rersons. But the 
hospital days for nearly double the immigrant detentions were but 31,000 odd, com- 
pared with 34,414 in our hospitals. You see the point, that we keep our patients until 
they are cured, if we keep them at all, and we believe we do cure them. In the United 
States return, the hospital days were for pneumonia cases, accidents and one disease 
or another, in addition to ophthalmia. They were not all for trachoma. They pre- 
tend to send all trachoma cases back, and are forced to do so by their law. We pre- 
tend that trachoma is curable, and that in a certain definite number of cases the 
detained immigrants are good men. The mere accident of an immigrant having 
trachoma should not debar him from admission so long as the steamship company is 
prepared to pay for his detention and treatment. We will treat him, and the facts 
I think show that in the last two years we have not allowed trachoma to come and 
spread in any of the cities or centres of this country. 


IMMIGRANTS TREATED FOR TRACHOMA. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. Is that the difference between the medical officers in this country and in the 
United States as to the curability of trachoma? : 
A. It is purely that. They treat trachoma as a chronic communicable disease, in 
order to find an excuse to send back a large number of people of an undesirable class. 


¥ 
be 
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Q. Because, as you said, they do not encourage immigration ? 


A. That is right. 
By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you not think we run great risk in admitting these doubtful trachomatous 
persons, in view of the fact that trachoma is so prevalent in certain parts of Europe? 

A. No, it simply exists in filthy districts. Let me illustrate. Dr. Reeve, who is 
the dean of the medical faculty of Toronto University, spoke to me two years ago 
about this. He said, ‘ Years ago, perhaps forty years ago, the Irish immigrants came 
into the country, hundreds of them, with trachoma. Now, whatever happened in those 
days, it is true that their descendants are not affected to-day. Indeed we have no 
trachoma practically among our population in Ontario.’ That is the statement of the 
dean of the faculty and professor of eye diseases in Toronto University. There is an 
historical illustration of how living in this country under better conditions, the 
disease has been practically wiped out. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) : 


Q. I presume you took your figures from their report ¢ 

A. Certainly. On page 119 of the report it is stated that the total number of: 
aliens was 921,000 in the year before last. That is in 1904. This is from the report 
of the immigration to New York. Of this grand total 421,844, nearly half, were 
{talians, Hebrew, Polish, Slavic, Magyar or Hungarian. 


By Mr. Roche (Marquette): 


Q. You said a while ago, doctor, that the majority of those suffering from 
trachoma were Syrians? 

A. They have been largely Syrians and Hebrews. 

Q. And the Syrians are not an agricultural people? 

A. No. 

Q. So that you when you say that those whom you treat will make good citizens, 
they are citizens that take up their abode in the cities? 

A. Some are. But it was largely ike classes that were included in the 1 in 98 
continentals deported last year. 

Q. They were not an agricultural class? 

A. Not many of them, although I saw one on a thousand acre farm last year in 
the Territories, a most interesting case. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Interesting, because so rare? 
A. So rare, yes. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that the Fians have a good deal of trachoma? 

A. There are quite a number of occasional cases, yes. 

Q. To what would that be attributable? 

A. It is simply the housing of the people in iheir own country in small, c:owded 
buildings, that is the natural explanation. That is also the explanation which accounts 
for so many diseases among the ‘early settlers that came in fifty years ago from Secot- 
land or Ireland. They had these diseases, and I take it they were much in the same 
social and financial position that the Finns are to-day. 

Q. The Finns at home live under more crowded conditions than their neighbours, 


the Norsemen ? 
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A. Oh, yes. I have to say, however, that they are a very well-educated people, a 
very clever people, a very strong people, and as far as I know, a very desirable class 
of working people here. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. The Danes generally show good physical conditions ? 


A. We do not get many of them, and we have observed a tendency amongst the © 


Danes to send out undesirables. At any rate, we have found a number of cases that 
were convicts, persons who had actually been imprisoned, and had been authorized 
probably and given money to come out to this country. There are two or three cases 
that we decided as having been sent out by the authorities. They went back. 


By Mr. Fisher: 


. There would not be much desire on the part of a good Dane to emigrate from 
his own country, if he were doing very well? 

A. I was looking at how many there were in the western states during the last 
census year. I think there was something like 100,000 of them. 


By Mr. Wright (Renfrew): 


Q. That came last year? 
A. No, these were there in the census year, 1900. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q@. There is no examination at the port as regards criminality based on modern 
qualifications ? 

A. We have not been able yet under the existing system to really tax each person 
as to his moral qualifications. JI question very much if one makes much of it, judging 
by the United Staes figures. As a matter of fact, we deported last year more crim- 
inals proportionately than the Amerigans did with all their system of searching. 

Q. I think there is a tendency on the part of European countries to get rid of 
their criminals by way of emigration ? 

A. I do not think myself there is any doubt about it. In England in the 
old days there was legislation providing that the parish could send persons out to this 
country. I notice a very interesting report, in 1859, I think it was, in which it was 
said that of a certain number sent from a reformatory in Ireland, four of them were 
in the Kingston penitentiary within that year. That is the way they used to do it. 
And there were provisions in the English Act enabling parishes to send out the parish 
poor at a cost up to the limit of half the annual municipal assessment. There was an 
Act passed in 1834 to that effect. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Was I correct in understanding you to say that the United States had a more 
rigid examination at the ports of debarkation, and that they refused to allow those 
to come who were regarded as undesirable? 

A. Yes, as regards money and liablity to become public charges. ° 

Q. They have and we have not? 

A. That is it. 

Q. At the ports in the old country? 

A. At the ports of embarkation. 
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Q. Yes? 
A, Only at two Italian ports, as far as I know. I would be glad to ascertain that 


Mr. Monk is correct in regard to the Americans having officers at ports in other coun- 


tries. They told me last winter irn New York that they were going to try to make 
arrangements this year so that they would have examinations at the ports of Germany, 
Russia, England, and so on, but they have not got that permission so far as I know. 


It only applies to ports in Italy. 


Q. They make on examination with regard to physical condition and mental 
condition ? 

A. Only so far as they have warned the steamship companies not to bring immi- 
grants who are not in a sound condition. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I think there is some arrangement, but I would not be positive, for making an 
examination ? 
‘A. It is done purely by the steamship companies, I think, Mr. Monk. They are 


told, 4 If you bring diseased persons, excluded by the law, you will be fined $100 a 
head. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


(. They do fine them? 

A. If the steamship company brings a man that in the opinion of the doctor was 
diseased so that he might have been recognized before he embarked, the company is 
hable to a fine of $100 per immigrant. 

Q. We have no such law as that? 

A. No. : 

Q. Would not the fear that such persons would be sent back at their expense, and 
a desire to avoid the penalty, cause the steamship company to exercise more complete 
care and more complete supervision ? : 

A. It must. But there is another fact that shows that this is not necessarily so. 
fast year, during a busy season we had 149 patients inside of two months who had 
passed the port physicians at New York or Boston. They came to Canada and were 
detained by our officers at Montreal and put in hospital afterwards on account of 
suffering from eye disease. 

Q. But they were consigned to Canada? 

A. Consigned to Canada, but passed by the American officers. 

Q. But would the American officers exercise the same supervision over such per- 
sous that they would over immigrants that had booked to their own country 4 

A. Yes, because when they pass the doctor he does not know to which country they 
are going. They come up in a line, you know, a thousand at a time. It was during 
the overcrowded season when they had as many as 9,000 a day coming into New York. 
The officers were simply worn out, and did not do the work as carefully as they would 
at other times have done. 

Q. What did you do with them here? 

A. We put them into the Montreal hospital and treated them and charged it up 
to them. 

Q. To the steamship companies ? 

A. We could not get at the steamship companies. We then tried to get at the 
gailway company, but they said ‘ No, we are not responsible,’ so we had finally to drop 
on the immigrant himself and do what we could with him. We lost a little money in 
that particular experience we had with them. But if you get a new Act passed provid- 
ing for an inspection at the border, or an inspection on trains, then we can simply 
Say to the railway company as it passes a man in, ‘Tf this man is detained you must 


rm There were about bie a 150 inside 
were detained at Montreal. : 


The committee then adjourned. 


- Having read over the foregoing transcript of ay evidence, 
same to be correct. ; 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Committee as recommendations 
for the promotion of the agricultural and industrial interests of the Dominion :— 


No. 1.—OrcanizatioN—ELEcTION or A CHAIRMAN. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization having convened 
this day, for organization, it was moved by Hon. Mr. Greenway, seconded by Mr. 
Calvert—That P. H. McKenzie, Esq., be chairman of this commuttee for the current 
Session of Parliament.—Motion adopted. 

Committee Room 34, 

TuEspay, March 20, 1906. 


o 


- 
No. 2.—To Emptoy a SHORTHAND WRITER. 


Moved by Mr. Schell (S. Oxford), seconded by Mr. Derbyshire—That the com- 
mittee report to the House asking leave to employ a shorthand writer to take down 
such evidence as they may deem necessary.—Motion adopted. 

Committee Room 34, 

TueEsDay, March 20, 1906. 


No. 3.—To Report EVIDENCE oF OFFICIALS TO THE HOUSE. 


Moved by Hon. Mr. Fisher, seconded by Mr. Wright (Renfrew)—That the evi- 
dence of each official who appears before this Committee, shall be reported to the House 
immediately on its completion, and the House requested to have it printed forthwith, 
so 1t may reach the public at once.—Motion adopted. 

Committee Room 34, 

WEeEpDNEsDAY, March 28, 1906. 


No. 4.—To Summon Mr. Jas. A. SMART TO GIVE EVIDENCE. 


Moved by Mr. Monk, seconded by Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington)—That Mr. 
James A. Smart be summoned to appear before this Committee——Motion adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
Wepnespay, April 4, 1906. 


No. 5.—To Summon Mr. Beppor, ACCOUNTANT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Moved by Mr. Monk, seconded by Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington)—That Mr. 
James A. Beddoe, accountant to the Immigration Division, be summoned to appear 
before this Committee——Motion adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
WepNeEspay, April 4, 1906. 


No. 6.—THE NUMBERS ON A DIVISION TO BE RECORDED. 


Moved by Mr. Ingram, seconded by Mr. Lake—-That the numbers voting for and 
against Mr. Monk’s motion on April 11, current, be placed on the minutes of the day.— 
Motion adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
Wepnespay, April 18, 1906. 
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No. 7.—To Take Evipence UNDER OATH. 


Moved by Mr. Monk, seconded by Mr. Sproule—That all evidence taken before 
this committee, concerning the subject of immigration, be taken under oath.—Motion 
adopted. 

Committee Room 34, 

WeEpNESDAY, April 18, 1906. 


No. 8.—To Report EVIDENCE TO THE HOUSE. 


Moved by Mr. Monk, seconded by Mr. Sproule—That a report be made to the 
House forthwith, of all evidence taken to date, upon the subjects of Immigration and 
Agriculture, including the evidence of the present sitting and all evidence when closed. 
—Motion adopted. 

Committee Room 34, 

WEpNEspDAY, April 18, 1906. 


No. 9.—REPRINTING OF Bint No. 14. 


Moved by Mr. Henderson, seconded by Mr. Wright (Renfrew)—That one thousand 
copies of the Bill, No. 14, intituled an Act to Amend the Weight and Measures Act, as 
amended by the Committee be printed forthwith for the use of the Committee, to put 
into outside circulation.—Motion adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
Monpay, April 20, 1906. 


No. 10.—For Returns SHowING IMMIGRANTS TO CANADA, CROSSING TO THE STATES. 


Moved by Mr. Monk, seconded by Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington)—That the 
witness, Mr. W. D. Scott, produce all returns from American authorities referring to 
Immigrants to Canada going to the United States.—Motion adopted. 

Committee Room 34, 

Fray, April 27, 1906. 


No. 11.—CoRRESPONDENCE WITH THE NorruH ATLANTIC TRADING COMPANY. 


Moved by Mr. Monk, seconded by Mr. Hughes (Victoria)—That the Department 
of the Interior, through the witness, Mr. W. D. Scott, Superintedent of Immigration, 
be ordered to produce before this Committee, all communications which have passed 
between the government and the North Atlantic Trading Company, or between the 
Government and the High Commissioner’s Office in London (regarding the North 
Atlantic Trading Company) since February 1, 1906.—Motion adopted. 

Committee Room 34, 

Fripay, April 27, 1906. 


No. 12.—To Summon Mr. Aurrep F. Jury. 


Moved by Mr. Monk, seconded by Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington)—Inasmuch 
as the evidence of Alfred F. Jury, Dominion Immigration Agent, at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, is required before this Committee on questions relating to immigration, that the — 
said Alfred F. Jury be summoned to appear before this Committee, and that the Chair- 
man be empowered to call the said witness, instructing him to appear without delay — 
Motion adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
WEDNESDAY, May 2, 1906. 
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% No. 13.—INspPEcTION AND GRADING OF WHEAT. 


Moved by Mr. Lake, seconded by Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington)—That a 
day be fixed for the taking of evidence in regard to the inspection and grading of wheat 
~ at Winnipeg and Fort William, and that Chief Inspector, Mr. David Horn, be sum- 
moned to give evidence. Also that the executives of the Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Associations, be each invited to send a representative for the purpose 
of laying such further information before this Committee, as may be deemed desirable. 
—Motion adopted. ‘ 
Committee Room 34, 
Fripay, May 4, 1906. 


No. 14.—To Print EVIDENCE. 


Moved by Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo), seconded by Mr. Greenway—That 20,000 
' (twenty thousand) copies of the evidence of Dr. Rutherford, Veterinary Director 
General, be printed, fortwith, in the usual proportions of English and French, for 
distribution. Motion adopted. 
Committee Room 34, 
Monpay, May 7, 1906. 


No. 15.—To Appoint A SuB-CoMMITTEE. 


Moved by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo)—That Messrs. Green- 
way, Herron, Lake, Crawford, Adamson and Staples, be a sub-committee to meet and 
decide upon whom they may deem best to summon before this Committee, to give evi- 
dence upon the standardizing of grain, and to report their recommendation.—Motion 
adopted. 

Committee Room 34, 

: Monpay, May 7, 1906. 


No. 16.—To Print Essay on REMOUNTS. 


Moved by Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Herron—That the essay on ‘Remounts’ by 
: Dr. Rutherford, as revised by him, be printed with his evidence, and also separately 
7 for distribution to members who ask for the same.—Motion adopted. 

Committee Room 34, 
; Frmay, May 11, 1906. 


No. 17.—VENTILATION OF STABLES. 


Moved by Mr. Walsh, seconded by Mr. Lewis—That Dr. Rutherford publish a 
description, with his evidence, of his system of ventilation of stables—Motion 
adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
Fripay, May 11, 1906. 


é No. 18.—STANDARDIZATION OF GRAIN. 


Moved by Mr. Lake, seconded by Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington)—That the 
date for summoning witnesses before this Committee to give evidence on the stand- 
= ardization of grain, be Tuesday, June 5 next.—Motion adopted. 

Committee Room 34, 
Fripay, May 18, 1906. 
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No. 19.—DiIscHArGE or WITNEsS. 
Moved by Mr. Chisholm (Antigonish)—That the witness, Mr. W. T. R. Preston, 
be now discharged from further attendance before this Committee.—Motion adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
Wepnespay, May 30, 1906. 


No. 20. 
Moved by Mr. Ross (Yale-Cariboo)—That whereas Mr. W. T. R. Preston, a wit- 


ness before this Committee, has refused to answer certain questions, therefore he it 
resolved, that the matter be referred to the House and a copy of the evidence and the 
examination of the witness accompany the report.—Motion adopted. 


Committee Room 34, : 
WebnNEspAY, May 30, 1906: 


No. 21.—NoriricaTion. : 


Moved by Mr. Monk, seconded by Mr. Schaffner—That the secretary of this Com- 
mittee notify Mr. Preston that his appearance before this Committee is further 
requested at some future time.—Motion adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
Fripay, June 1, 1906. 


No. 22.—EvipENCE ON GRAIN STANDARDS. 


Moved by Mr. Hughes (Victoria)—That Mr. John D. Flavelle, of Lindsay, Ont., 
be summoned to appear before this Committee at a date to be named by the Chairman, 
to give evidence on grain inspection and upon fixing grain standards.—Motion 
‘adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
Monpay, June 4, 1906. 


No. 23.—To Summon EVIDENCE FROM SouTH ALBERTA. 


Moved by Mr. Herron, seconded by Mr. Derbyshire—That a representative from 
Southern Alberta be summoned to appear before this Committee to give evidence upon 
the fixing of grain standards.—Motion adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
Monpay, June 4, 1906. 


No. 24.—EVIDENCE ON GRAIN STANDARDS. 


Moved by Mr. Blain, seconded by Mr. Gunn—That Geo. Goldie, of Ayr, and Chas. 
B. Watts, of Toronto, be summoned to attend before this committee to give evidence 
on Grain Standards.—Motion adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
Frmay, June 8, 1906. 


No. 25.—DiscHarce or A. F. Jury 


Moved by Mr. Monk, seconded by Mr. Carvell—That Mr. Alfred F. Jury be now 
discharged.—Motion adopted. 


Committee Room 34, 
Frinay, June 8, 1906. 
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- No. 26.—To REporT EVIDENCE To THE HOUSE. 


M foved by Mr. Monk, seconded by Mr. Armstrong—That the evidence of the wit- 
A. F. Jury, be reported to the House forthwith, with a recommendation that the 
e take immediate action to protect the interests of the Canadian labouring classes 
nnection with immigration. - 

Mr. ‘Copp moved, seconded by Mr. Carvell—That the motion be amended by strik- 
out all the words after ‘forthwith,’ and a division being taken thereon, the yeas 
29 to Nays 12. The amendment was declared carried, and the original motion, as 
ded, was adopted. 

Committee Room 34, 

Fripay, June 8, 1906. 


No. 27.—To Report Bitut No. 116 To THE Howse. 


iS sa by Hon. Mr. Fisher, seconded by Mr. ietacteonineceieea that the dis- 

sion on Bill No. 116 in rolasiots to the prevention of fraud in the hay trade of 
'anada, has shown such diversities of conditions and views, in regard to the hay trade 
the Dominion, that it is inexpedient at this Session to proceed further with the said 
ill, —Motion adopted. : 


Committee Room 34, 
aa »  Fripay, June 22, 1906. 
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INTERIM REPORTS. 


FIRST REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
First Report, as follows :-— 

The committee recommend that the House grant them authority to employ a 
shorthand writer to take down such evidence as they may deem proper. 


P. H. McKENZIE, 
Houser or Commons, Chairman. 
March 20, 1906. 


Concurred in by the House, March 22. 


SECOND REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Second Report, as follows :— 

The committee recommend that 20,000 copies of the evidence of Mr. J. A. Ruddick, 
Dominion Dairy Commissioner, taken by this Committee in the current Session of 
Parliament, be printed in pamphlet form, forthwith; in the usual numerical propor- 
tions of English and French, as advance sheets of the Committee’s final report, for dis- 
tribution, as follows: 16,900 copies to Members of Parliament; 3,000 copies to the 
Department of Agriculture; and 100 copies to the use of the Committee. 


P. H. McKENZIE, 
House or Commons, Chairman. 
April 9, 1906. 


Concurred in by the House, April 9. 


THIRD REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Third Report, as follows :— 

The Committee have had under consideration Bill No. 14, to amend the Weights 
and Measures Act, and have agreed to report the same with amendments. 

The Committee recommend that one thousand copies of the said Bill be printed 
for distribution, in addition to the usual number printed. 


P. H. McKENZIE, 
House or Commons, Chairman. 
April 23, 1906. 


Concurred in by the House, April 28. 


FOURTH REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Fourth Report. - 


; 


x 
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The Committee submit herewith, for the information of the House, the evidence 
of Mr. James A. Smart, taken in the current Session of Parliament, upon immigra- 
tion to Canada, in connection with the promotion thereof by the North Atlantic Pea 
ing Company. 


P. H. McKENZIE, 
‘House or Commons, Chairman. 
April 24, 1906. 


FIFTH REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Fifth Report. 

The Committee submit herewith, for the information of the House, the evidence 
of Mr. P. H. Bryce, Medical Superintendent of Immigration, taken in the current Ses- 
sion of Parliament, upon immigration to Canada, in connection with the medical in- 
spection of immigrant arrivals and-deportations. 


P. H. McKENZIE, 
Chatrman. 


/ 


Houser or CoMMONS, 
April 30, 1906. 


SIXTH REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Sixth Report, as follows :— 

The Committee recommend that 20,000 copies of the evidence of Dr. J. G. Ruther- 
ford, Veterinary Director General, taken by the Committee in the current Session of 
Parliament, be printed in pamphlet form forthwith, in the numerical proportions of 
_ English and French, as advance sheets of the committee’s final report, for distribu- 
tion as follows: 16,900 copies to Members of Parliament; 3,000 copies to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and 100 copies to the use of the Committee. 


P. H. McKENZIE, 
‘House or Commons, : Chairman. 
* May 21, 1906. 


Concurred in by the House, May 23. 


SEVENTH REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present. their 
Seventh Report, as follows :— 
: Whereas, Mr. W. T. R. Preston, a witness before this Committee, has refused to 
answer certain questions put to him in relation to the status of the North Atlantic 
Trading Company, the evidence of the said witness taken before this Committee is 
‘ hereby submitted for the information of the House, and the Committee recommend 
- that the House take into consideration the right of the said witness to refuse to answer 
to:said questions put to him by the Committee, and to make such order in relation 


thereto as the House may deem proper. 


P. H. McKENZIE, 


House of CoMMONS, Chairman. 


May 30, 1906. 
2—43 ; 
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EIGHT REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Eighth Report, as follows :— 

The Committee submit herewith for the information of the House, the evidence 
of A. F. Jury, Canadian Emigration Agent at Liverpool, England, taken by this Com- 
mittee in the current Session of Parliament. 

P. H. McKENZIE, 
House or Commons, Chatrman. 
June 11, 1906. 


NINTH REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Ninth Report, as follows :— y 

The Committee recommend that 20,000 copies of the evidence of Mr. G. H. Clark, 
Seed Commissioner, taken by the Committee in the current Session of Parliament, be 
{printed in pamphlet form, forthwith, in the usual numerical proportions of English 
and French, as advance sheets of the committee’s final report, for distribution as 
follows :— 


16,900 copies to Members of Parliament; 
3,000 copies to the Department of Agriculture; and 
100 copies to the use of the Committee. 
P. H. McKENZIE, 
Housr or Commons, Chairman. 
June 22, 1906. 


Concurred in by the House, June 25. 


ei TENTH REPORT. 


DRE Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Tenth Report, as follows :— 

The Committee have had under consideration, Bill No. 116, annexed hereto, ‘ An 
Act for the prevention of fraud in the Hay Trade,’ referred to this committee by the 
House for report. 

Discussion on the said Bill showed such diversities of conditions and views in 
regard to the hay trade in Canada, that the Committee find that it is inexpedient to 
proceed further with this Bill in the current Session of Parliament. 


P. H. McKENZIE, 
Houses or Commons, sae Chairman. 
June 25, 1906. 
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